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HISTORY OF HIRODOTUS. 


THE FOURTH BOOK, ENTITLED MELPOMENE. 


1. After the taking of Babylon, an expedition was led by 
Darius into Scythia.^ Asia al^unding in men, and vast sums 
flowing into the treasury, the desire seized him to exact ven> 
geance from the Scyths, who had oncO' in days gone by invaded 
Media, defeated those who met them in the field, and so begun 
the quarrel. During the space of eight-and-twenty years, as I 
have-before mentioned,^ the Scyths continued lords o:^ the whole 
of Upper Asia. They entered Asia in pursuit of the Cimme- 
rians, and overthrew the empire of the Modes, who till they 
came possessed the sovereignty. On their return to their homes 
after the long absence of twenty-eight years,® a tadc awaited 
them little less troublesome than their struggle with the Modes. 
Th^ found an army of no small size prepared to oppose their 
entrance. , For the Scythian women, when they saw that time 
went on, and their husbands did not come back, had inter- 
married with their slaves. - * 

2. Now the Scythians blind all their slaves, to use them in 
preparing their milk. The plan they follow is to thrust tubes 
made of bone, not unlike our musical pipes, up the vulva of the 
mare,® and then to blow into the tubes with their mouths, some 

^ It has been supposed that the notice ^ Vide supra, i. 103-106, 
in the Behistun Inscription ^col. y. nar, * Some writers ascribed this war with 
4)i of an expedition of Darius against the slaves to quite a different occasion, 
the Sac® (5aAa), refers to this invasion It* was, they said, after the Scythians 
(Blakesiey, not. ad loc.). But ttiie had been engaged in a long struggle 
scanty fraj^ents of the text, which with the Thr^ians and other tribes 
alone remam, and the representation of south of the Danube (Callistrat. Fr. 3). 
the leader in the train of captured ^Niebuhr the traveller (^Description 
re6ife, lead rather to the conclusion de TArabie, p. 146) relates that a some- 
that Asiatic Scythe^— old subjects of the what similar practice obtains in Ara- 
Bei^nan monarchy (Beh. Ins. col. 1. par. bia; — “ J'entendis et vis moi-m^me h 
6, fmd col. ii. par. 2)-— are intended. Basra,’’ he says, ’^que lorsqu’un Arabo 

yoh. HI. B 




BUND SLAVES. OP THE SCYTHIANS. BookIY. 

milking while the others blow. They say that they do this 
because when the veins of the anim^ are full of air, the udder 
is forced down. The milk thus obtained is poured into deep 
wooden casks, about which the blind slaves are placed, apd then 
the milk is stirred roun^‘ That which rises to the top is drawn 
o£^ and considered the best part; the under portion is of less 
account. Such is the reason why the Scythians blind all those, 
whom they take in war ; it arises from their not being tillers of 
the ground, but a pastoral race.” 

8. When therefore the children sprung from these slaves and 
the Scythian women, grew to manhood, and understood the 
circumstances of their birth, they resolved to oppose the army 
which was returning from Media. And, first of all, they cut off 
►a tract of country from the rest of Scythia by digging a broad 
dyke ’ from the Tauric mountains to the vast lake of the Mseotis. 
Afterwards, when the' Scythians tried to force an entrance, they 
marched out and engaged them. ‘Many battles were fought, 
and the Scythians gained no advantage, until at last one of 
them thus addressed the remainder: “What are we doing, 
Scythians? We are fighting our slavea diminishing our 
own number when we fall, and the number of those that 
belong to us when they fall by our hands. Take my advice 
— ^lay spear and bow aslde,^ and let each man fetch his horse- 


trait la femelle du bufle^ un autre lui 
fourre la main, et lebrasjusqu’aucoude, 
dans le xfuhay parcequ*on prltcnd savdir 

r r experience qu’etant chatouilM^ de 
Borte, elle donne plus de lait. Cette 
mdthode/' heobcrerves, ressemble beau- 
coup b colie des Scythes/* [In India, 
while they milk the buffaloes, the tail is 
generally coiled u^, and thrust into the 
vulva for the same purpose. — H. C. R.] 
Mares’ milk constituted the chief food 
of the ancient Scythians, who are there- 
fore called YaAa/vTO^<£7oi and Itiwv/moA- 
70I by Homer (11. xiii. 5) and other 
writers (Callim. Hymn, ad Dian. 252 ; 
Nic. Dan^. Frag. 123, &c.). It is still 
the principal support of the Calmuck 
hordes which wander over the vast 
steppes north and west of the Caspian. 

* It is appi^nt from this circum- 
stance that it was hovmks, and not cream, 
on which the Scythians lived. Koumiss 
is still prepared from mares* milk by 
the Calmucks and Nogais, who during 
the process of making it keep the milk 
in constant agitation (Clarke’s Travels, 
V0I.4. p. 313; He Hell, p. 274, E. T..) 


* That is, eyesight which is requisite 
for agiicultural puVsuits is not needed 
for the offices which a pastoral people 
requires of its slaves. The Scythians 
.therefore, being a pastoral’people, could 
manage with blind slaves; and by blind- 
ing tbeir slaves they rendered it impos- 
sible for them either to revolt or to run 
away.' 

7 On the position of this dyke, vide 
infra, ch. 20. 

^ The spear and the bow were the 
national weapons of the European Scyths 
(see note on ch. 70), the bow on the 
whole being regarded as the more es- 
sential (infra, ch. 46 ; .^sch. P. V. 730.). 
Arrow-heads are found in almost all the 
Scjrthian tombs In Southern Russia, 
while spear-heads have been found only 
occasionally. The spear used whs short, 
apparently not more than five feet in 
length, whence in ch. 70 Herodotus 
terms it a javelin (iic^yriov). According 
to the Greeks, the bow was made in a 
single piece, and when unstrung bent 
backwards (cf. note on Book vii. ch.* 
64) ; but the representations on Scythian 



Chap. 2-6. ORIQIN OF THE SOYTHS— NATIVE ACCOUNT. 

wbip>’ and go boldly up to them. 3o long as they see us uith 
oirms in our hands, they imagine themselves our equals in birth 
and bravery but let them behold us vrith no other weapon but 
the whip, and they will feel that they are our daves, and flee 
before xis.” 

4. The Scythians followed this counsel, and the slaves were 
so astounded, that they fo'igot to fight, and immediately ran 
away. Such was the mode in which the Scythians, after being 
for a time the lords of Asia, and being forced to quit it by the 
Medes, returned and settled in their own coufttry. This, inroad 
of theirs it was that Darius was anxious to avenge, and such was 
the purpose for which he was now collecting an army to invade 
them. 

5. According to the account which the Scythians themselves 
give, they are the youngest of all nations.' Their tradition is 


monuments make this qu^tionable. See the bow. [This is the common method 
the subjoined woodcut^ which is taken of stringing the bow in the East. 1 have 
from a vase found in a Scythian tomb, seen it among the Bheels, the Huzarehs, 
aqd exhibits a curious mode of stringing and the Kur^.— H. 0. B.] 



® The ancient Scythian whip seems to woodcuts). How universally it wasjcar- 
have closely resembled the nogaik of the ried is indicated by the fact that a whip 
modern Cossacks. It had a short handle was buried in the tomb of a Scythian 
and a single lash, with a round flat piece king, with his other arms and imple- 
of leather at the end (see the subjoined ments. (See below, ch. 71.) 



^ Justin’s assertion, so directly con- stand, however, by the Scyths of Hero- 
tradiotory of this (“ Scytharum gentem dotus in this place, the single nation 
semper babitam fuisse antiquissimam,” of European Scyths with which the 
ii. 1), is remarkable. We must under- Greeks of the Pontus were acquamted. 

B 2 


4 DESCENT OF THE FODK TBIBES. JY. 

as follows. A certain Targitaiig* was the first man who ever 
lived in their country, which before his time was a desert without 
inhabitants. He was a child — do not believe the tale, but it 
is told nevertheless— of Jove and a daughter of the Borysthenes. 
Targitaus, thus descended, begat three sons, Leipoxais, Arpoxais, 
and Colaxais, who was the youngest bom of the three. While 
they still ruled the land, there fell from the sky four imple- 
ments, all of gold, — a plough, a yoke, a battle-axe, and a 
drinking-cup. The eldest of the brothers perceived them first, 
and approached to pick them up ; when lo I as he came near, 
the gold took fire, and blazed. He therefore went his way, 
and the second coming forward made the attempt, but the 
same thing happened again. The gold rejected both the eldest 
and the second brother. Last of all the youngest brother ap- 
proached, and immediately the flames were extinguished; so 
he picked up the gold, and carried it to his home. * Then the 
two elder agreed together, and made the whole kingdom over to 
the youngest born. 

. 6. From Leipoxais sprang the Scythians of the race called 
Auchatffi ; from Arpoxais, the middle brother, those known as 
the Catiari and Traspians; from Colaxais, the youngest, the 
lioyal Scythians, or Paralatse. All together they are named 
Scoloti,^ after one of their kings : the Greeks, however, call them 
Scythians.^ 

7, Such is the account which the Scythians give, of their 
origin. They add that from the time of Targitaus, their first 
king, to the invasion of their country by Darius, is a period of one 

Justin intends the Scythic or Turanian possible, but scarcely a probable deri- 
race genendly, which was really older vation. In “ Traspians " it may be con- 
than either the Semitic or the Indo- jectured that we have the root agpa, 
European* (Seevol.i. Essay xi.pp« 530- ** horse;” while Paralatse (nctpaXdrM) 

533.) recalls the Paralaaa mountain-chain. 

2 The conjectures which would iden» Mere speculation, howpver, is in ety- 
tify Targitaus, the mythic progenitor of mology worse than futile. It is apt to 
the Scythians, with TogiUmah, the son be misleading. 

of Gomer, an% grandson of Japhet (Gen. ^ The Greek word is probably 

X. 3), are even more fanciful than the nothing but the Asiatic SaAa (Sdteai) 
ordinary run of Biblico-histoiical specu- with an ethnic adjectival ending 
lations. (See KenneJTs Geonaph. of. equivalent to the ordinary -roy or -njs 
Herod, p. 410; and Von Hammer's found in so ma^y names of peoples — 
Gesch. V. Osm. i, p. 1.) Were they e, g, Kckr^s, raXdrijs, Xirapruiriiy, 0€- 
admitted, the further identification of (nrp«T<(s,.Bt(r(£A.Ti 7 s, ic.r.X. The 

these two words with the ethnic appel^ first vowel has been dropt, and J^tuedOiis 
lative ** Turk ” might still be questioned, contracted into SK^Brjs, Whether Sa^a 

s Nothing is known of these names, is connected with the Old Norse sigta, 
though afford an ample field for Swedish sAjuta, German scAiltzen, and 
sp^ulation. Dr. Donaldson recogi^s English sAoot, it is qmte impossible to 
in the ScoloU, the '' Asa-Galatss ” or say. The connexion is at any rate open 
“ Celts of Asia ” (Varronian. p. 41)--a ' to very great doubt. 



CteAP. 5-8. GRBEK VEBSIOH OF THE NATIVE STORY. 5 

thousand years, neither less nor more.* The Boyal Scythians 
guard the sacred gold uith most especial care, and year by ye^ 
offer gtdat sacrifices in its honoiir. At this fi^t, if the inan 
who 1^ the custody of the gold should fall asleep in the ope^ 
air, he is sure (the Scythians say) not to outlive the year; His 
pay therefore is as much land as he can ride round on horseback 
in a day. As the extent of Scythia is very great, Colaxais 
gave each of his three sons a separate kingdom,* ono of which 
was of ampler size than the other two : in this the gold was pre- 
served. Above, to the northward of the furtjhest dwellers .in 
So 3 rthia, the country is said to be concealed from sight and 
made impassable by reason of the feathers which are ^ed 
abroad abundantly. .The earth and air are alike full of them, 
and this it is which prevents the eye from obtaining any view of 
the region.* 

8. Such is the account which the Scythians give of them- . 
selves, and of the country which lies above them. The Greeks 
who dwell about the Pontus * tell a different story. According 

* It is curious to find this assertion reia, guarding the Straits of Kertch— 
made the foundation of serious chrono- the former a colony of the Milesians, 
lo^cal calculations. (Larcher, Table and in later times the capita of tho 
Chronologique; Bahr ad loc.) The kingdom of the Bosphorus — the latter a 
number of 1000 represents, palpably colony of the Teians (Anon. Peripl, P. 
enough, an indefinite period; and in- E. p. 134; Scymn. Ch. Fr. 153); Theo- 
deed it is impossible that a nation in dosia, at the site, of the modern Kaffa^ 
the condition of the Scythians should also a colony of the Milesians (Arrian, 
have had more than a vacue notion of Peripl. P. Eux: p. 131; Anon. Peripl. 
its origin, and the time it had lasted. p. 143) ; Chersonesus at Kamiesch, near 

^ This tradition, and the triple com- Sebastopol, a colony from Heraclea 
mand at the time of the invasion (infra, Pontica (Scymn. Ch. Fr. 75 ; Anon. Pe- 
oh. 120), indicate, apparently, a pertna- ripl. p. 146) ; and Olbia, or Borystiienes, 
nent division of the lioyal Horde into on the right bank of the Bowj, a little 
three distinct tribes. above its junction with the Ihiiepr, a 

^ Vide infra, ch. 31, where Herodotus colony of the Milesians (infra, ch. 78). 
explains that the so-called feathers are 4. On the west, Tyras, near the mouth 
snow-flakes. ' of the Dniestlr ; Istrus, or Istria, a little 

” The principal Greek cities upon the south of the lowest mouth of the 
Pontus were the following: — 1. On the Danube ; Tomi, 30 miles further south; 
south coast, Heraclea Pontica (the mo- Odessus, near the modem Vama ; and 
dem Eregli), a colony of the Mega^ 2 i- Apolloxiia, now Sizcboli (infra» ch. 9U), 
ans; Sin6p4, which retains its name, a colonies of the Milesians (see Herod, ii. 
colcmy of the Milesians ; Trapezus ( 2Va- 33; Scymn. Ch. 11. 19, 24, and 56; 
ftiaond) and Cotyora(0/YfM), colonies from Anon. Peripl. pp. .153, 167, 158, 160, 
Sindp^ itself ; and Amisus {Samsun), a and 162); Callatis and Mesembria {Mi- 
colony of the PhocsD^s re-established sevri), colonies respectively of the Hera- 
by Athenians (cf. Strab. zii. p. 792, oleots 'and the Chalcedgnians (Scymn. 
with'Scymnus Chius, FV. 181; and Ar- Ch, 16; and Anon. Peripl. i^p. 158, 161). 
riat^ Peripl. P. Eux. p. 128). 2. On the Besides these, there were a number of 
east coast, Phasis (Poti) and Dioscurias smaller settlements, especially along 
(near Smkcum Miieh), colonic of the the southern coast. One or. two coio- 
MileidaDs (Steph. Byz. ad voc. ^d<rts; were likewise planted on the shores 
Arrian, Peripl. P. Eux. p. 123). 3. On of the Sea of Azov, as Tanais at the 
the north, Panticapeeum and Phanago- mouth of the Tanais (I>on), and Ty- 


6 WANDBUmOS OF HERCULES IN SCYTHIA. Boojc 17. 

to them, Hercules, when- he was carrying off the cows of Geryon, 
arrived in the region which is now inhabited by the Scyths, bat 
which was then a desert. Geryon lived outside the Fontus, in 
an island called by the Greeks Erytheia,* near Gades,' whidi is 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules upon the Oceam Now some say 
that the Ocean begins in the east, and runs the whole way round 
the world ; but they give no proof that this is really so.® Her- 
cules came ffom thence into the region now called Scythia, and, 
being overtaken by storm and frost, drew his lion’s skin about 
him, and fell fast asleep. While he slept, his mares, which he 
had loosed from his chariot to graze, by some wonderful chance 
disappeared. 

9. On waking, he went in quest of them, pnd, after wandering 
over the whole country, came at last to the district called “ the 
Woodland,”® where he found in a cave a strange being, be- 
tween a maiden and a serpent, whose form from the waist 
upwards was like that of a woman, while all below was like a 
snake. He looked at her wonderingly; but nevertheless in- 
quired, whether she had chanced to see his strayed mares any- 
where. She answered him, “ Yes, and they were now in her 
keeping; but never would she consent to give them back, 
unless he took her for his mistress.” . So HerculeSi to get his 
mares back,' agreed; but afterwards she put him off and de- 


ramb4 above the northernmost mouth 
of the JTuban river (Strabo, xi. p. 755). 

* The island of Erytheia, near Gades 
(Cadiz), is mentioned both by Strabo 
and Pliny. The former says it was 
distant one stade, the latter 100 paces 
from the above (Strab. iii. p. 233 ; Plin. 
iv. 22). Probably Erytheia was one of 
the two islands included commonly bv 
the Greeks in the name of 'Gades (Fa- 
Sfipo). See tl^e Voyage of Scylax, sub 
voc. ’'Ifiripes. It is thought by some 
(^hr ad loc.) that Erytheia was the 
little isle of Trocadero, which intervenes 
between St. Leon and the mainland; 
but perhaps Mariana is right (Hist. 
Hispan. i. 21) in supposing that the 
deposits of the Guadalquivir have joined 
both Erytheia and the island on which 
Gades was built to the continent. 

^ The name, Gades or Gadira (r& r<i- 
Hiipa), has been supposed to be Kodesh, 

the holy,” or JSTod^r, “ powerful.” It 
is rather Kadur^ ** an enclosure,” which 
agrees with Pliny’s meaning of ** Gadir,** 
“in Punic an enclosure” (sepem). Or 
the then two islands (the ±!.) one was 


called Erytheia, or Aphrodisias, or by 
the natives * of Juno/ and according to 
Timrous the larger (W.) one was called 
the greater Cotinusa, by the Romans 
Tartessos, by the Poeni Gadir. The 
name Erytheia was owing to the Tyrians 
having originally come from the Red 
Sea.” (Plin. iv. 22 ; cp. Solin. Hisp. c. 
23.) Hesiod, as well as Pliny, men- 
tions Erytheia as the island of Geryon. 
Strabo describes Gades as inferior in 
size to Rome alone; it had many large 
ships trading in the Mediterranean and 
the outer sea. Pomp. Mela (iii. 6) 
speaks of “ Gades and the temple* of the 
Egyptian (Tyrian?) Hercules there,” 
and of Etytheia inhabited by Geryon, 
as of a different island (v. Plin. ib.). — 
[G. W.] 

^ Herodotus considered that the 
eastern and northern boundaries of the 
earth were unknown, and that the ge- 
neral belief that the sea encompassed 
the land was a pure conjecture resting 
on no certain data. (Supra, iii. 116, and 
infra, chs. 36 and 45.) 

* Vide infra, ch. 18. 
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layed restoring the mares, since she wished to keep him with 
her as long as possible. . He, on the other hand, was only 
anxious to secure them and to get away. At last, when sl}e 
gave them up, she said to him, “When thy mares strayed 
hither, it was I who saved them for thee : now thou hast paid 
their salvage; for lol I-bear in my womb three sons of thine. 
Tell me therefore when thy sons grow up, what must I do with 
them? Wouldst thou wish that I should settle them here in 
this land, whereof I am mistress, or shall I send them to thee? ” 
Thus questioned, they say, Hercules answered, “ When the lads 
have grown to manhood, do thus, and assuredly thou wilt not 
err. Watch them, and when thou soest one of them bend 
this bow as I now bend it, and gird himself with this girdle 
thus, choose Mm to remain in the laud. Those who fail in the 
trial, send away. Thus wilt thou at once please thyself and 
obey me.” 

10. Hereupon he strung one of his bows — ^up to that time ho 
had carried two — and showed her how to fasten the belt. Then 
he gave both bow and belt into her hands. Now the belt had 
a golden goblet attached to its clasp.* So after he had given 
them to her, ho went his way ; and the woman, when her chil- 
dren grew to manhood, first gave them severally their names. 
One she called Agathyrsus, one Gelonus, and the other, who 
was the youngest. Scythes. Then she remembered the instruc- 
tions' she had received from Hercules, and, in obedience' to his 
orders, she put her sons to the test. Two of them, Agathyrsus 
and Gel&nus, proving unequal to the task enjoined, their mother 
sent them out of the land ; Scythes, the , youngest, succeeded, 
and so he was allowed to remain. From Scythes, the son of 
Hercules,* were descended the after kings of Scythia; and 
from the circumstance of the goblet which hung from the 
belt, the Scytliians to this day wear goblets at their girdles.® 
This was the only thing which the mother of Scythes did for 
him. -Such is the tale told by the Greeks who dwell around the 
Fontus. • , 

^ Among the Greeks the belt was It* is plain that the whole story as told 
worn round the loins at the bottom of by the Pontic Greeks (chs. 8^10) is a 
the cuirass or breastplate, to which it mere Grecised version of the Scythic 
WM commonly attached, and which it tradition (chs. 5*7). 
served to fasten. It was usually closed ® The Scythians represented on the 
by a clasp or hooks of metal. (See Horn, vase figured below (ch. 81), have all 
II. iv. 13*2.) belts round their middle, but none 

^ Diodorus substitutes Jupiter for appear to have goblets attached. He- 
Heroules (ii. 43}, which is a trace of the rodotus, however, would be an unez* 
genuine Scythian legend (supra, ch. 5). ceptionable witness to the fact. 
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11. Tl^re is also i^nother different story, now to be related, 
in which I am more inclined to put faith than in any other. It 
is that the wandering Scythians once dwelt in Asia, and there 
warred with the Massi^tte, but with iU success ; they therefore 
quitted their homes, crossed the Araxes,^ and entered the land 
of Gknmeria. For the lai^ which is now inhabited by the 
Scyths was formerly th.e country of the Cimmerians.* On their 
coming, the natives, who heard how numerous the invading 
army was, held a council. At this meeting opinion was divided, 
and both parties stiffly maintained their own view; but the 
counsel of the Eoyal tribe was the braver. For the others 
urged that the best thing to be done was to leave the country, 
and avoid a contest with so vast a host ; but the Boyal tribe 
advised remaining and fighting for the soil to the last. As 
ifeither party chose to give way, the one determined to retire 
without a blow and yield their lands to the invaders ; but the 
other, remembering the good things which they had enjoyed in 
their homes, and picturing to themselves the evils which they 
had to expect if they gave them up, resolved not to flee, but 
rather to die and at least bo buried in thein fatherland. Having 
thus decided, they drew apart in two bodies, the one as nume- 
rous as the other, and fought together. All of the Royal tribe 
were slain, and the people buried them near the river Tyras, 
where their grave is still to be seen.® Then the rest of the 
Cimmerians departed, and the Scythians, on their coming, took 
possession of a deserted land. 

12. Scythia still retains traces of the Cimmerians ; the^re are 

^ It peetoa impoasible that the Arazea reported by' Aristotle (Meteorol. i. 13), 
can here represent any river but the Soyinnus Chius (1. 128), and the author 
Wolga. (Cf. Heereu, As. Nat. ii. p. 258.) of the Poriplus (p. 188), that the Tanais 
To imagine it either the Aras or the branched off from the Araxes. This 
Jaxartes leads to inextricable confusion, Araxes could only be the Wolga. [Ars 
Araxes {Aras), seems to have been a or Aras signified in primitive Scythic 
name common in the days of Herodotus the same as Wolga in Arian Slavonic, 
to all the great streams flowing into the viz. great;” and the name was thus 
Caspian, just as Don has been to all the applied to any great river. — H. O. B.] 
great Scythian mers ( Jaw-ais, Dan-aper * On the Cimmerians, see the Essays 
or Dniepr, Danaster or Dniestr, Donwx, appended to this Book, Essay i. 
i>on-aub or i)an-ube, &c.), and as Avon * Niebuhr thinks that the Cimme- 
is to so many English streams. Whether rians, whose tombs ml^ht be seen in the 
Herodotus was aware of the fact that time of Herodotus near the Tyras, fell 
there were several rivers Araxes is a in a last encounter with the invading 
di^rent question. Probably he was not. Scyths; and he uses this as an argument 
Hence the vagueness and unsatisfac- to prove that the Cimmerians fled, not 
toriuess of his- geography of the Caspian , eastward, but westward ; entering Asia, 
regions. . • not by the route of the Phasis, but by 

That the Wolm was sometimes called the passage, of the Bosphorus. (Scythia, 
the Araxes is evident from the tradition p. 52, £. T.) 



(Sau>. il-W. ACCOUNT GIVEN BY ARIfiSTBAS. '■¥ 

Ciinmeritm castles, and a Cimmerian ferry, ^ also a tract called 
Cinuneria> and a Cimmerian Bosphoru&^ It appears likewise 
that the Cimmerians, when they iied into Asia .to escape the 
Scyths, made a settlement in the peninsula where the Greek 
city of Sin6p4 was afterwards built.® The Scyths, it is plftin, 
pursued them, and missing their road, poured into Media. ^ For 
the Cimmerians kept the* line which led along the searshore, but 
the Scyths in their pursuit held the Caucasus upon their right, 
thus proceeding inland, and falling upon Media.** This accoimt 
is one which is common both to Greeks and barbarians. 

13. Aristeas also, son of Caystrobius, a native of Proconnesus,® 
says in the course of his poem that rapt in Bacchic fury he 
went as far as the Issedones. Above them dwelt the Arimnspi, 
men with one eye; still further, the gold-guarding GriflSns;® 
and beyond these, the Hyperboreans, who extended to the ^a. 
Except the Hyperboreans, all these nations, beginning with the 
Arimaspi, were continually encroaching upon their neighbours. 


^ Larclier translateH, ** loa villes de 
Cimmerium, ct de Porthmies Cimm4- 
riennes.” And certainly there was a 
town called Cimmeria or Cimmerium, 
and a village named Porthmium, in 
these parts. (Hecat. Fr. 2 ; Strabo, ad. 
p. 721 j Plin. vi. 6; Scymn, Ch. 148; 
Anon. Peripl. Pont. Eux. § 2 and § 5 ; 
Steph. Byz, ad voc, Ilopd/iifa.) But I 
cannot think that Herodotus would use 
either rclx^a or iropO/A^i'a to designate 
a town. SchweighsDuser's rendering, 
^^Oimmerium castellum, etCimmerium 
portorium,” is much nearer the truth 
than Larcher’s version. 

3 The name Cimmeria still clings to 
these regions, not onl/ in the ilski- 
Krim (Old Krim), which marks the site* 
of the ancient town of Cimmerium, but 
also in the well-known words, Crimea 
and Crim Tartary. 

^ It has been already remarked (Ap- 
pendix to Book i. Essay i. § 14, ad hn.) 
that the promontory of Sinopd was pro- 
bably one of the points to which the 
Cimmeiians finaily fled, and in which 
they maintained themselves when the 
fortune of war turned against them, and 
Aiyattes drove them out of Lydia. Such 
a ngion would not have presented any 
temptation to them on their first en- 
trance into Asia Minor, but would have 
served admirably for a refuge when they 
w«p^ compelled to fly» 

f'Niebuhr (Scythia, p. 50, E. T.) is 
undoubtedly right when he urges the 


improbability of any general movement 
of the Cimmerian nation in this direc- 
tion. *^A11 the wandering tribes,'* he 
says, ** which have successively occupied 
Scythia, when overpowered by new 
swarms from the east, have retired to 
the open country to the west, and to- 
wards the Danube.** There is every 
reason to believe that the mass of the 
Cimmerian nation was drived westward. 
When Niebuhr, however, goes on to 
argue that Herodotus is entirely mis- 
taken in his account of tho Cimmerian 
invasion of Asia, and when he brings 
the Cimmerians across tho Tiiracian 
Bosphorus instead of by the route of 
the Caucasus, he makes too large a de- 
mand upon our confidence in his histo- 
rical sagacity. (See A])pondiz to Book 
i. Essay i. p. 299, note*.) Two points 
only in the narrative of Herodotus seem 
to require coiTeption; — 1. The Cimme- 
rians who fled eastward must have been 
a mere section, not tiie great body of 
the nation. 2. The route fbllowed must 
have been that of Mosdok^ which leads 
through the Caucasian gates into Geor- 
gia, not that of the coast, which is to 
this day utterly impracticable. 

* Proconndsus is the island now called 
Marmora, which gives its modem appel- 
lation %o the Propontis (Sea of Mar- 
mora). It contained a city of the same 
name. (Infra, vi. 33.) 

* Vide supra, iii. 1 16. 
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Hence it came t6 pass that the Arimaspi drove the Issedonians 
from their country, while the Issedonians dispossessed the Scyths ; 
and the Scyths, pressing upon the Cimmerians, who dwelt on the 
shores of the Southern Sea,’ forced them to leave their land.® 
Thus even Aristeas does not agree in his account of this region 
with 4he Scythians. 

14. The birthplace of Aristeas, the’ poet who sung of these 
things, I have already mentioned. I will now relate a tale 
which I heard concerning him both at PrQcoiinSsus and at 
Cyzicus. Aristeas, they said, who belonged to one of the noblest 
families in the island, had entered one day into a fuller’s shop, 
when he suddenly dropt down dead. Hereupon the fuller shut 
up his shop, and went to tell Aristeas’ kindred what had hap- 
pened. The report of the death had just spread through the 
toyn, when a certain Cyzicenian, lately arrivech from Artaca,^ 
contradicted the rumour, affirming that he had met Aristeas on 
his road to Cyzicus, and had spoken with him. This man, 
therefore, strenuously denied the rumour ; the relations, how- 
ever, prpceeded to the fuller’s shop with all things necessary 
for the funeral, intending to carry the body away. But on the 
shop being opened, no Aristeas was found, either dead or alive.^ 
Seven years afterwards he reappeared, they told me, in Procon- 
nesus, and wrote the poem called by the Greeks ‘ The Arimas- 
peia,’ ^ after which he disappeared a second time. This is the 
tale current in the two cities above mentioned. 


7 That is, the Euxine, in contradis- 
tinction from the Northern Sea, on the 
shores of which dwelt the Hyperbore- 
ans, according to Aristeas. Herodotus 
himself questioned the existence of this 
Northern Sea. (Supra, ill. 115, and 
infra, ch. 45.) 

B The poem of Aristeas may have had 
no special historical fopudation, hut it 
indicated an important general fact, viz. 
the perpetual pressure on one another 
of the nomadic hordes which from time 
immemorial have occupied the vast 
steppes of Central and Northern Asia, 
and of Eastern Europe. Scythians, 
Sarmatians, Huns, Tatars, and Turko- 
mans, have in turn been precipitated 
upon Europe by this cause, while Mon- 
gols, Kirghis, Eleuths, Calmucks, and 
Cossacks, have dispute the possession 
of Asia. 

*Artaca is mentioned again in the 
sixth Book (ch. 33). It was a small 
seaport town on the west side of the 


peninsula of Cyzicus (Strab. xiii. p. 
842, and xiv. p. 9l0;Scyl. Peripl. p. 
84), opposite to Priapus. Stephen calls 
it a colony of the Milesians (Steph. Byz. 
ad voc.). Thd name remains in the 
modem Erdek, which has taken the 
plMe of Cyzicus {Bal Kiz\ now in 
ruins, and is the see of an archbishop. 
Erdek is a town of about 1200 houses. 
(Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 98.) 

In later times the story went that 
Aristeas could make his soul quit his 
body and return to it whenever he 
pleased (Suidas, 1. s. c. ; Hesych. Miles. 
Fr. 7, A). Here the power ascribed to 
him is rather that of appearing and dis- 
appearing at his pleasure. Is the basis 
of this last, the mere fact of the alter- 
nate appearance and disappearance of an 
enterprising traveller I 
s According to Suidas (ad voo. *Ap*- 
(TTcas), the Arimaspeia was a poem in 
three books, containing a history of the 
Arimaspi. Longinus (De Sublim. 10, 
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16. What follows I know to have happened to the Metapon- 
tines of Italy, three hundred and forty yeans * after the second 
disappearance of Aristeas, as I collect by comparing the ac- 
counts given me at Proconn^us and Mctapoutum.* Aristeas 
then, as the Metapontines affirm, appeared to them in their own 
country, and ordered them to set up an altar in honour of 
Apollo, and to place near it a statue to be called that of Aris- 
teas the Proconn^sian. “ Apollo,” ho told them, “ had come to 
their country once, though he had visited no other Italiots ; and 
he had been with Apollo at the time, not however in his pre- 
sent form, but in the shape of a crow.” ® Having said so much, 
he vanished. Then the Metapontines, as they relate, sent to 
Delphi, and inquired of the god,- in what light, they were to 
regard the appearance of this ghost of a man. The Pythoness, 
in reply, bade«them attend to what the spectre said, “for. so 
it^vould go best with them.” Thus advised, they did as they 
had been directed : and there is now a statue bearing the name 
of Aristeas, close by the imago of Apollo in the market-place of 
Metapontum, with bay-trees standing around it.® But enough 
has been said concerning Aristeas. 

16. With regard to the regions’ which lie above the country 
whereof this portion of my history treats, there is no one who 
possesses any exact 'knowledge. Not a single person can I find 
who professes to be acquainted with them by actual observation. 
Even Aristeas, the traveller of whom I lately spoke, does not 
claim — and he is writing poetry — to have reached any farther 
than the Issedoniaus. What he relates concerning the rt^ons 

p. 44) quotes a fraguieut, professedly distant about 50 miles from Thurii, 
from it, which Voss considers not to be where Herodotus lived during his later 
genuine. (Hist. Gr. iv. 2, p. 348.) It years. 

is in* tlie hexameter measure, and, if ^ Natural superstition first regarded 
genuine, would iudicfite that the author the croak of the crow or raven as an 
owed his reputation rather to the sub- omen (Ilor. Od. iii. 27. 11, ‘'Oscinem 
ject matter of his poem than to his corvum*'); after which it was natural 
poetical genius. According to some to attach the bird to the God of Pro- 
acoounts, Aristeas wrote also in prose, phecy. The crow is often called the 
(Suidas, 1. s. c. ; Hionys. Hal. Jud. companion or attendant (^itK6\ovBos) of 
Thuc. 23.) Apollo. (See iGlian, Hist. An, i. 48.) 

* This date must certainly be wrong. ® It appears by a fragment of Theo- 
It would throw back the travels of pompua (Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. i. Fr. 
Aristeas in Scythia to the beginning of 182) that these bay -trees were not real, 
the eighth century before our era, a time but artificial, being made of bronze, 
when there were as yet no Greek colo- {y^vofiiyris <l>»yris ix rfjs r^s 

nies in the Pontua I The date usually x « ^ ^ ^ MerairovTiyot 

assigned to Aristeas is about n.c. 680. xarh rify *Apior§a rov XlpoKoyyTf<fiou 
(See Bahr ad loc.) 4irtBrj/A(ay, Bre BtpTia-ty *T'K’€pfiop4o>y 

^Metapontum, at the mouth of the wapay€yoy4yai») 

CosuentuB (the modem Basiento), was 
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beyond is, he confesses, mere hearsay, being the account which 
the Issedonians gave him of.thbse countries. . However, I diall 
proceed to mention all that I have learnt of these parts hy the 
most exact inquiries whieh I have been able to make concern^g 
them. 

17. Above the mart of the Borysthenites,^ which is situated 
in the very centre of the whole sea-coast of Scythia,® the first 
people who inhabit the land are the GaUipedes, a Graico-Scythic 
race. Next to them, as you go inland, dwell the people called 
the Alazonians.® These two nations in other respects resemble the 
Scythians in their usages, but sow and eat corn, also onions, garlic. 


lentils, and millet.^ Beyond 
cultivators, who grow com, not 

fit has been at^ed (Bahr ad loo.) 
tliat the mart of the Borysthenites is a 
different place from Olbia, the city of 
the Boryathenites mentioned below (chs. 
78, 79); but there is no ground for this 
distinctioji. 

^ This passage appears to me con- 
clusive against Niebuhr’s scheme of 
Scythian geography, which places the 
mouth of the Borysthenes, and the mart 
of the Boryathenites, not in the centre 
of the •whole sea-coast of Scythia (t«v 
teapaQdKwr(rlw /x^cairarov trafrifis^rrjs 
^Kvdlms), but in the centre of the smith 
coast only. (Scythia, p. 39, E. T. and 
Map.) Vide infra, note on ch. 101. 

^ There ' seems to be no sufficient 
reason for Strabo’s rejection of the Cal- 
lipedsQ and Alazonians (xii. p. 797). 
They were mentioned, as he confesses, 
by Hellanicus, who wrote a little be- 
fore Herodotus, and by Eudoxus, the 
contemporary of Plato. (Frag. Hist, 
Gr. vol. i. p. 69.) Herodotus moreover 
must be regarded as an eye-witness. It 
is very possible that they had disap- 
peared by Strabo’s time. . 

The ideihtihcatlon of the Callipedso 
with the CaipidsB of Epliorus (Fragm. 78) , 
which has the names of Niebuhr and 
Qrpte (Hist, of Greece, vol. hi. p. 321) in 
its favour, is, to say the least, extremely 
doubtful. The Gaipidro, who dwelt im- 
mediately to the north of the Danube, 
would seem rather to have a connection 
with the Carpathian mountain-chain. 

^ Millet is still lately cultivated 
in these regions. It forms almost the 
only cereal food of the Nogais. (Be 
Hell, pp. 270 and 274.) 

2 fifty years ago the Nogais appear 
to have been exactly in this condition. 


Ihe Alazonians reside Scythian 
for their own use,® but for sale.® 

(Heber’s note in Cl#ke*s Travels, ch. 
XV. p. 337.) Since then they have 
learnt to eat and like millet. (De Hell, 
1. s. c.) The Calmucks continue to live 
on moat and dairy produce, while they 
are beginning to cultivate corn for ex- 
portation. They do not, however, dis- 
cover any dislike to bread as an article 
of food. (De Hell, pp. 240-4.) 

* The corn-trade of the Scythians 
appears to have been chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, with the Greeks. Its extent 
is indicated in Herodotus by his as- 
signment of the whole country west, 
and a portion of that east, of the Bo- 
rysthenes to Scythian husbandmen, 
who raised corn only for sale. The 
practice of cultivation spread eastward, 
and between B.c. 400 and b.c. 300 the 
princes of the Bosphorus drew from the 
shores of the Sea of Azov and the 
Crimea supplies of an enormous amount. 
According to Strabo, Loucon, who 
reigned from b.c. 393 to b.c. 353, sent 
on one occasion 2,100,000 medimni 
(3,150,000 of our bushels) of com to 
Athens from the single port of Theo- 
dosia (vii. p. 478). Demosthenes tells 
US that of the whole foreign importa- 
tion into Attica, almost one-half came 
from the Euxine, and estimates its 
amount in ordinary yeay-s at 400,000 
medimni, or 600,000 busliels. (Orat. in 
Leptin. pp. 466, 477.) The importance 
of the trade to Athens appears on many 
occasions, as more especially at the 
time when Philip, in order to get a hold 
over the Athenians, endeavotired to re- 
duce Byzantium (fiov\6pL€Vos criro- 
'wo/xiF^las K^pios y€y4<r6fu* Dem. de 
Cor. p. 254. See also p. 251, and com- 
pare Lys. 0 . Frumentar. p. 720, and 
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Still higher up are the Neuri.* Northwards of the Neuri the 
continent, as far as it is known to us, is uninhabited.® These 
are the nations along the course of the river Hypanis,® west of 
the Borysthenes.’ 

• 18 . Across the Borysthenes, the first country after you leave 
the coast is Hyltea (the Woodland).* Above this dwell ' the 
Scythian Husbandmen, whom the Greeks living riear the 
Hypanis call Borysthenites, while they call themselves Olbio- 
pohtes.® These Husbandmen extend eastward a distance of 


Dem. in Polycl. p. 1211). It is evident 
that various other Greek states besides 
Athens were engaged in the trade ; for 
Deihosthenes praises Leucon aa giving 
a preference to Athens over others 
(Leptin. 1. s. c.)* If it be inquired 
what the Scythians got in exchange 
for their com, the answer will be wine 
certainly (for wine-casks marked 0A:S1, 
which had evidently contained Thasian 
wine, were found in the tomb of the 
Scythian king at Kertch), oil probably, 
and utensils ana manufactured goods of 
all kinds (cf. Strab. xi, p. 494-). They 
may also have taken gold and silver to 
a considerable extent; for those com- 
modities; which are not productions of 
Scythia proper, abound in the tumuli 
throughout the Ukraine. The fertility 
of the country and the habits of the 
people remain nearly the same, and the 
trade of England with Odessa at the 
present time is the counteipart of that 
which twenty-three centuries ago was 
carried on between Athens and the 
Soyths of the Pontus. (See Papers by 
MM. Hogg and Burgon in the Journal 
of the Royal Society of Literature for 
18r)5-6, on the pottery of the Greek colo- 
nies in the Euxine, stamped manxihria, 
&c. ; where many interesting particulars 
will be found with regard to tne trade of 
Athens with Olbia and its sister cities.) 

^ Vide infra, ch. 105. 

* So Ephorus, as reported by Scym- 
nus Chius:— 

n|MuTOv« Sc irap& rhv*l<rrpov c7i/(u KopirtSof 
clrcv *Af)orl}paf, irp6<r« 

Ncvpoifc T* , axfitt n-oAtv cpij^ov Sta irdywv. 

( 103 > 105 .) 

^ The modem Bug or Boug, See note 
on ch. 52. 

7 The modern Dniq^r, See note on 
ch. 53. 

^ Portions of this country are still 
thickly wooded, and contrast remark- 
ably, with the general bare and arid 
character of the steppe. In the vi- 


cinity of the great rivers," Madame 
de Hell says, ** the country assumes a 
different aspect; and the wearied eye 
at last enjoys the pleasure of encoun- 
tering more limited horizons, a more 
verdant vegetation, and a landscape 
more varied iI^ its outlines. Among 
these rivers the Dnlepr claims one 

of the foremost places After 

having spread out to the breadth of 
nearly a league, it parts into a multi- 
tude of channels that wind through 
forests of oaks, alders, poplars, and aspem, 
whose vigomuB growth bespeaks the 

richness of a virgin soil These 

plavniks of the Dniepr, seldom touched 
by the woodman^s axe, have all the wild 
majesty of the forests of the new .world," 
(Travels, p. 56.) The woody district 
extends to a considerable distance to- 
wards the east. In the tract occupied 
by the Memnonite colonies upon the 
Moloshnia Vodi, trees abound. Tliey 
grow along the banks of all the streams. 
In fonner times, when the Dniepr 
Bpre^id out into many more channels 
than it does at present, it is likely that 
they were much more numerous than 
they now are. Still the peculiarly bare 
and treeless character of the steppe must 
be taken into account, in order to under- 
stand how a region which, after all, is 
upon the whole somewhat scantily 
Wooded, came to be called Hylsea. 

^ Herodotus means to say that the 
Greeks of Olbia gave themselves the 
name of Olbiopolites, rejecting that of 
Borysthenites, which others applied to 
them, but which they applied to the 
Scythians along the left bulk of the 
river. Concerning the site, &c., of 
Olbia, vide infra, ch. 78. Like so many 
of the settlements in these parts 
Pbasis, Tanais, Tyraa, Istrus, Ac.), it 
seems to have been originally g^ven 
merely the hative name of the river, 
Borysthenes. (Strab. vii. p. 445.) When, 
in consequence of its flourishing condi- 
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tl^e days’ journey to a river bearing the name of Panticapes,* 
while northward the. country is theirs for eleven days’ sail up 
the course of the Borysthenes. Further inland there is a vast 
tract which is uninhabited. Above this desolate region dwell 
the Cannibals, ‘ who are a people apart, much unlike the Scy- 
thians. Above them the 6ountry becomes an uttei' desert ; not 
a single tribe, so far as we know, inhabits it.^ 

ID. Crossing the Panticapes, and proceeding eastward of the 
Husbandmen, we come upon the wandering Scythians, who 
neither plough nor sow. Their country, and the whole of this 
region, except Hylaia, is quite bare of trees.* They extend 


tion, ^ came to be known as Olbia, the 
orijginal appellation was disused by the 
inhubitouts, and applied by them to the 
Scyths of the neighbourhood. Bory- 
atheues is never found upon the coins^ 



Coins of Olbla. 


which have always Olbia for the town, 
Olbiopolitas (ab&'eviated into *0\Pio) 
for the inhabitants. (See Kohler's Be- • 
marques sur un ouvrage intitule * Anti- 
quitls Grecques,’ &c., p. 14.) The name 
Borysthenes is however still applied to 
Olbia by many of the later writers, as 
Dio Chrysostom (Or. xxxvi), Scymnus 
Chius, and the anonymous author of 
the ‘Periplus Ponti Euxini,’ who copies 
him (p. 151). Mein wrongly distinguishes 
between the names, and supposes them 
to belong to two diffei’ent towns (ii. 1). 
Pliny says that Olbiopolis, as he terms 
it, was called also Miletopolis (H. N. iv. 
12) ; but this title is otherwise unknown. 
Stephen of Byzantium identifies Boiy- 
sthenes with Olbia, and notes that the 
latter was the name used by the inha- 
bitants, the former that commonly in 
vogue through Greece: thus there is no- 
thing strange in Dio Chrysostom ignor- 
ing the native term. 

^ Here the description of Herodotus, 
which has been, hitherto excellent, 
begins to fail. There is at present no 
river which at all corresponds with his 
Panticapes. Either the* face of the 
country must have greatly altered since 
his time, as Professor Malden (see Mur- 


chison's Silurian System, p, 574, note) 
and others have supposed, or he must 
have obtained a confused and incorrect 
account from the Olbiopolites. As Sir 
B. Murchison observes, ''There is no 
indication of Herodotus having crossed 
the Dniepr." He is unacquainted with 
the Isthmus of Perecop and with the 
true shape of the Griif ea. Perhaps, as 
the accounts of Strabo are “ not incon- 
sistent with the present state of the 
country," it is best to suppose Hero- 
dotus mistaken. The real Panticapes 
may have been the small stream in the 
peninsula of Kertch, from which the 
Milesian settlement of Panticapseum 
derived its name (Stepln Byz. ad voc. 
navTifcatratoi^. Eustath. ad Dionys. 
Perieg. 314). 

* Infra, ch. 106. 

3 Compare the account of Ephorus 
(Fr. 78):— 

llpb? avaroAaf CK^am roi^ "BopvtrBevrjv 
Tovs T^y \tyofi.4ytiv*Yfika.v (l.^YAeav) oiKOVvras 
XKvffat’ 

Elyai Si TeupyoC^ rovruy aviUf 

’EirecTa TrdAtv tpijiJt,oy iirl np\vv roirov 
*Yir«p 5e raOrriv tj9yo9 *AySpo^dytay ^KvOatu, 
*EntKtiya irdKiv epTipov vndpxeiy exop.eia)v. 

Tdv ITavrtKdin; Sta^dyn, 

^ The general treeless character of 
the steppes is noticed by all travellers. 
De Hell says,—" In the steppes” (those 
of the Ukraine) “ there are indeed here 
and thbre a few depressions where the 
grass retains its veidure during a part 
of the year, and some stunted trees 
spread their mea^e branches over a 
less unkindly soil than that of the 
steppe; but these are unusual circum- 
stanceiB, and one must often travel hundreds 
of versis to find a single sharuh ” (p. 38). 
The country between the Moloshnia 
Yodi and the Don is particularly flat 
and bare of trees (see Pallas, vol. i. pp, 
512, 634, &c., E. T.). 
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towards the east a distance of fourteen * days’ journey, occupying 
a tract which reaches to the river Gerrhus.® 

20. On the opposite side of the Gerrhus is the Royal district, 
as it is c&lled: here dwells the largest and bravest of the. 
Scythian tribes, which looks upon all the other tribes in the 
light of slaves.'' Its country reaches on the south to ‘Taurica,® 
on the east to the trench dug by the sons of the blind slaves,® 
the mart upon the Palus Mseotis, called Cremni (the Cliffs), and 
in part to the river Tanaia' North of the country of the Royal 
Scythians aro the Melanchlsoni (Black-Robes),® a people of 

* Rennell proposes to read four * Taurica appears here to be nothing 
days’ journey ** (Geography, &c. p. 71) but the high tract along the southern 
— ^and indeed without some such altera- coast of the Crimea, from Sebastopol 
lion the geography of this part of to KafPa. The st^pe country to the 
Scythia is utterly inexplicable. north of this belongs to the Royal Scy- 

®^Vide infra, ch. 56. thians. 

7 The analogous case of the Golden It is not quite clear how Herodotus 
Horde among the Mongols has been considered this trench to run. It did 
adduced by many writers. (Niebuhr, not, according to him, extend from sea to 
Vortrage, vol. i. p. 188; Grote, Hist, sea, but /rom Me? I’m/nc M6fxri^atws to the 
of Greece, iil,. p. 320, &c.) Grote Palus Mseotis (supra, ch. 3). Perhaps the 
notices that in Algeria some of the position assigned to it by Dubois (from 
native tribes are noble, some enslaved, whom the accompanying Chart is taken) 



is that which most nearly agrees with personal acquaintance with the country 
the words of our author. But it must east of the Boiysthenes. 
be borne in mind, in all comments on * Now the Don (vide infra, note on 
his Scythian Geography, that he had no ‘ ch. 57). ^ * Vide infra, ch. 107, 
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quite a diffe^ut mce fnmaC.the ScythianA ' 3eydnd them lie 
marches and a region without inhabitants, so far jts our. kndw^ 
ledge reaches. 

21. Whep on&crosses the Tinbis, one is no longer in Scythia ; 
the first^ ^gfon^on crossing is thi^ of the ^uromatss,’ who, 
beginning at the uppe# end of the Palus Msaotis, stretch north- 
ward a . distance of fifteen days’ journey, inhabiting a country 
which is entirely bare of trees, whether wild , or cultivated.^ 
Above them, possessing the second region; dwell the Budiiu,® 
whose territory is thickly wooded wth trees of every kind. 

22. Beyond the Budini, as 'one goes northward, first there is a 
desert, seven days’' journey across ; after which, if one inclines 
somewhat to the ea^, the Thyssagetse ® are reached, a numerous 

’’qation quite distinct from any other, and living by the chace. 
Adjoining them, and within the limits of the same region! are 
the people who bear the name of lyrcro they also support 
themselves by hunting, which 'they pr^tise in the following 
manner. The hunter climbs a tree, the whole country abound- 
ing in wood, and there sets himself in ambush ; he has a dog at 
hand, and a horse, trained to lie down upon its belly, and thus 
make' itself low ; the hunter keeps watch, and when he sees his 
game, lets fly an arrow ; then mounting his horse, he gives the 
beast chaee! his dog following hard all the while. Beyond these 
people, a httle to the east, dwells a distinct tribe of Scyths, who 
revolted once from the Boyal Scythians, and migrated into these 
parts. 


* Vide infra, ch. 110. 

^ The ancient country of the Sauro- 
matae or Sarmata) (Sarmatiaua) app^rs 
to have been nearly identical with that of 
the modem' Don Coasacks, the northern 
and western portion of which, along the 
coui^B of the Don and the Donetz, is 
flat indeed and bare of trees, but a good 
pasture countiy; while the southern 
and .eastern regions on the left bank of 
the Dob, towards the Wolga and the 
Manitch, are described as ** the Russian 
desert in all its uniformity.*’ (De.Hell, 
p. 147.) 

* Vide infra, ch. 108. 

« The Thyssargetie appear to be a 
branch of the Gothic family, “the 
lesser Goths ” as distinguished f^mthe 
Massargetas, “ the greater Goths."' They 
are pUped' in the same region by Pliny 
it, 'iv, 12) and Mela (i. 19). See 
Note A af the end of the Appendix to 
this Book. 


^ Pliny and Mela (1. s. c.) turn the 
lyrco? of Herodotus into Turca?, or 
Turks. But we cannot suppose Hero- 
dotus to have meant the Turks, unless 
we change the reading. [It is, more- 
over, exceedingly doubtful if the name 
of TM is of this antiquity, or at any 
hite if the name could have been 
known so early in Europe. To all ap- 
pearance TtirA is a contraction of Tu/tiMa, 
which again is the Pali form of Turuahka, 
the Sanscrit namd for the Tartar inha- 
bitants of the snowy range and the 
plains beyond. In the native traditions 
of Centrm Asia. tl;Le niune of Tiirk is 
supposed to be derive.d from “ a 

helmet," imd there is some show of 
probability in this etymology, as the 
term of Takabaraf or “ helmet-bearers," 
is applied in the Inscripi(ions of Darius 
as an ethnic title to the Asiatic Greeks. 
— H, C, B.] 
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23. .As £Etr as tl^Sir country, tract of land whereof I have 
speaking is all a smooth plmn, and the spil deep ; beyond 
you enter pnls region which is ragged and stony. P^ing oyer a 
great extent of this rough country, you come’to a people dwell- 
ing at tlie foot of lofty mountaii^* who are said to be aU — ^botii 
men and women — ^bald from their birth, *\to haire flat ho^s, and 
very long chins.* These people speak a language of their own, 
but the dress which they wear is the same as the Scythian. 
They live on the fruit of a certain tree, the name of which is- 
PonticaQi ; ‘ in si^ it is about equal to our fig-tree, and it bears 
a fruit like a bean, with a stpne inside. When the . fruit is ripe, 
they strain it through clotlis ; the juice whi(^ runs off is black 
, and thick, and is called by the natives “ aschy.” They lap this 
up with their tongues, and alsp mix it with milk for a ^ink ; 
whUe they make the lees, which are solid, into cakes, and eat 
them instead of meat ; for they have but few sheep in their 
country, in which theije is no good pasturage. Each of them 
dwells under a tree, and* they cover the tree in winter with a 


^ These mountains can be no otliefs 
than the chain of the Ural ; and thus we 
obtain the general direqtion of this line 
of nations, which is seen to extend from 
the Palus Maeotis towards the north- 
east, and to terminate in the Ural 
chain, probably about latitude 55®. It 
is an ingenious conjecture of Heeren's 
(As. Nat. ii. p. 289 ), strongly supported 
by the words of our author in ch. 24, 
that the Greeks of the Pontus carried 
on a regtilar trade (chiefly for furs) with 
these nations, and that the line de- 
scribe by Herodotus is the route of 
the caravBiis. 

*With respect to the exact districts 
inhabited by the Budini, Tbyssagetas, 
lyrcas, and Argippiei, I agree with Mr. 
Qrote that “ it is impossible to flx with 
precision tho geography of these differ- 
ent tribes.*’ (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 328.) 

* Although a race of men absciutely 
without hair may be a fable, yet it is a 
fact that scanty hair characterises seve- 
ral of the wandering tribes of Northern 
Asia. (See Prichard’s Nat. Hist, of 
Man, p. 48.) 

^ Some scholars translate y4vua in 
this place, not ''chins,” but "beards.” 
Sohwmghfeuser (Lex. Herod, ad voc.) 
inclines to this. Col. Mure (Lit. of 
Greece, iv. p. 380) adopts it positively. 
But ^v€tov is most properly "the 
chin; "the beard,” (gee Etym. 

VOL. III. 


Mag. ad voc. ytveids. "rsvcidScf, al 
Karit *rwv y^v€lf»v y€v6fJL9vai rpixts,**) 

2 Heeren (As. Nat. ii. p. 270) con- 
jectures that this is the Prunus Padtis of 
Linnaeus, a species of choi^y, which is 
eatfn by the Calmucks Of the present 
day in almost the same manner. " The 
Calmucks,” he says, quoting as his 
authority Neunich’s Polyglot Dictionary 
of Natural History, " dress the berries 
of this tree with milk, then press them 
in a sieve, and afterwards form them 
into a thick mass, which is called 
moimn chat, a small piece of which, 
mixed with water, makes a nutritious 
anv palatable soup.” [A similar process 
is pursued in the manufacture of " brick 
tea,” which forms one of the chief luxu- 
ries of the Turcoman and Oalmuck 
" cuisine.’^ — H. C. R.] To conclude 
from this that the Axgippeei were Cal- 
mucks, is, however, somewhat over 
bold. There is little resemblance bi;- 
tween the portraiture given of the 
Argippaei by our author, and that 
which Pallas and other writers have 
furnished of the Calmucks. These last 
have no' tendency to baldness, and 
though their nqse is depressed in the 
upper part, it is not what the word 
irifAhs indicates, which is the flat nose 
of the negro ; their Qhin also is remark- 
ably short. (See Pallas, as quoted by 
Dr. Prichard, Natural Hist, of Man, p. 
215.) 
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cloth of thick white felt, but take off the covering in the summer- 
time. No one harms these people, for they are looked upon as 
‘sacred, — ^they do not even possess any warlike weapons. When 
their neighbours fall out, they make up the quarrel; and when 
one flies to thcfm for refuge, he is safe from all hurt. They are 
called the Argippseans.® 

24. Up to this point the territory of which we are speaking is 
very completely explored, and all the nations between the 

•coast and the bald-headed men are well known to us. For 
some of the Scythians are accustomed to penetrate as far, of 
whom inquiry may easily be made, and Greeks also go there 
from the mart on the Borysthenes,* and from the other marts 
along the Euxine. The Scythians who make this journey com- 
municate "with the inhabitants by means of seven interpreters 
and seven languages.® - 

25. Thus far therefore the land is known ; but beyond the 
bald-headed men lies a region of which no one can give any 
exact account. Lofty and precipitous mountains, wMch are 
never crossed, bar further progress.® The bald men say, but it 
does not seem to me credible, that the people who live in these 
mountains have feet like goats ; and that after passing tliem you 
find another race of men, who sleep during one half of the year.’ 
This latter statement appears to me quite unworthy of credit. 


® Pliny (H, N. vi. X4:) and Mela 
(i. 19) call the Argippseans by the name 
of Arimphacans. In their accotmt of 
them they simply follow Herodotus. 

^ Vide supra^ ch. 17. note. 

* Herodotus probably intends the 
languages of the Scythians, the Sauro- 
mat^, the * Budini, the Geloni, ifthe 
ThyssagetflQ, the lyrcae, and the Ar- 
gipproans. But it may bo questioned 
whether the traders would have had to 
pass through all these tribes. 

* Heerou considers the mountains 
here spoken of to be the Altai (As. Nat. 
ii. p. 272); but to me it seems that 
Herodotus in these chapters speaks only 
of a single mountain-chain, and that is 
the Ural. The country is hat and deep- 
soiled all the way from the Palus 
Mseotis to the Refugee Scythians; then 
it begins to be rough and stony. Pass- 
ing this rough country, which cannot, I 
think, represent the Ural, we come to 
the Argippseans, who dwell at the base 
of H lofty mountain-range. Here we 
have the first mention of mountains. 
Separated from the Aigippseans by the 


inaccessible peaks of this chain dwell 
the Issedonians. I should therefore 
place the Argippseans to the east, and 
the Issedonians to the west of the Ural 
range, in lat. to 50°. This agrees 
with the statement of Book i. <%. 201, 
that the Issedonians are “ opposite,” — 
that is, in the same longitude as the 
Massagetse. 

’ The remark of Heeren, that ''in 
this tradition we can perceive .a ray of 
truth, inasmuch as we know that the 
polar regions continue for six months, 
more or less, without having the light 
of the sun ” (As. Nat. 1. s, c.), is not 
altogether happy. It does not seem 
likely that any account could have 
reached Herodotus of what Only takes 
place very near the pole. A different 
explanation will be fdund in the Ap- 
pendix (Essay iii. § 7). [The Orientals, 
however, have the same idea of the 
zoolmdt, or region of darkness, in the 
far north,* which was supposed to be 
visited by Alexander the Great, and 
which is alluded to in the Koran. — 
H. C. R.] 
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The region of ihe bald'headed men is well known to bo 
inhabited by the Issedonians,^ but the tract that lies to the north 
of these t>vo nations is entirely unknown, except by tlie accounts 
which they give of it. 

2C. The Isscdonians are said to have the following customs. 
When a man’s father dies, all the near relatives bring sheep to 
the house; which are sacrificed, and their fiesh cut in pieces, 
while at the same time the d^ad body undergoes the like treat- 
ment. The two sorts of flesh are afterwards mixed together, 
and the whole is served up at a banquet. • The head of the dead 
man is treated differently : it is stripped bare, cleansed, and set 
in gold.® It then becomes an ornament on which they pride 
themselves, and is brought out year by year at the great festival 
which sons keep in honour of their fathers’ death, just as the 
Greeks keep their Genesia.^ In other respects the fssedonians 
are reputed to bo observers of justice : and it is to be remarked 
that their women have equal authority witli the men.® Thus our 
knowledge extends as far as this nation. 

27. The regions beyond are known only from the accounts of 
the Isscdonians, by whom*ho stories are told of the one-eyed 
race of men and the gold-guarding' griffins,® These stories are 


® Damastes, the contemporary of 
Herodotus^ placed the Issedonians im- 
mediately above the Scythians. Above 
them were the Arimaspi^ extending to 
the Rhipiean mountains. Beyond these 
were the Hyperboreans, reaching to the 
Northern Sea (Fr. 1). The Issedonhins 
were also mentioned by Hecatseus (Fr. 
168). ** 

® Compare the Scythian custom with 
respect to the skulls of enemies (infra, 
ch. 05). A similar practice to theirs is 
ascribed by Livy to the Boii, a tribe of 
Gauls (xxiii. 24-). Itennoll relates that 
ho had himself seen drinking-cups made 
in this fashion, which had been brought 
from temples in tho country which he 
assigns to the Issedonians (Geography 
of Herodotus, p. 144). 

* These were ceremonial observances 
at the tombs of the departed, annually, 
on the day of the deceased person's 
birth. They are to be distinguished 
-from the v^K^tria, which were similar 
observances on the anniversary of the 
death. (Hosych. ad voc. yeviffia.) 

^ It has been usual to scout as fables 
.all stories of Amazons, or even 'of any 
established equality in any nation of 
women with men. But the travels of 


Dr, Livingstone have proved that in 
parts of tSouthern Africa such a position 
is actually occupied by the female sex 
to this day (pp. 622, 628) ; [and among 
thd Nairs of Malabar the institutions 
all incline to a gynocracy, each woman 
having several husbands, and property 
passing through the female line in prefer- 
ence to the male. — H. C. R.] It is cer- 
taiUj^o that some nations have affected 
the government of Queens, as the Idu- 
mscan Arabs (see vol. i. p. 385, and com- 
pare the account in 2 Kings, ch. x. of 
the ** Queen of the South ”), and perhaps 
the Ethiopians. 

s German critics (as Biihr, Volcker, 
Rhode, Wahl, &c.) have regarded this 
tale as deserving of serious attention, 
and have given various explanations • of 
its me;miug, which may be found in 
Bahr’s Excursus (vol. ii. pp. 653-5). 
To me it seems to be a mere Arabian 
Nights* story, of a piece with those 
many others wherein large birds play 
an important part (supra, note', on 
Book iii. ch. 111). Aristeas picked up 
the tale in Scythia, and from him it 
passed both to .^schylus (P. V. 823) 
and Herodotus. Later writers merely 
copy from them. The only truth con- 

o 2 
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THE CLIMAI^B OF SOtTHIA. Boex IV. 

received by the Scythians from the Issedonians, and by them 
passed on to as Greeks r whence it arises that we ^ve the one^ 
eyed mce the Scythian name of Arimaspi, ^‘an^ ” b^ng the 
Soythic word for “one,” and for “the’ eye.”* 

28. The whole district whereof we have here discoursed has 
winters of exceeding rigour. During' eight months the frost is 
so intense, that water poured upon the ground does not form 
mud, but if a fire be lighted on it mud is produced. The sea 
freezes,* and the Cimmerian Bosphorus ' is frozen over. At that 
season the Scythians who dwell inside the trench make warlike 
expeditions upon the ice, and even drive their wagons * across 
to the country of the Sindians.^ Such is the intensity of the 
cold .dm'ing eight months out of the twelve ; and even in the 

tained in the tale is the productiveness emblem of Panticapseum^ and is often 
of the Siberian gold-region (Murchison’s met with on the coins. The Greek 
Geology of Russia, vol. i. pp. 476-491), griffin is curiously like the Persepolitan 
and the jealous care of the natives to (Ker Porter, vol*. i. p. 672, pi. 52), and 
preventthe intrusion of strangers. The both are apparently derived from the 
griffin has been found as an oimament winged lion of the Assyrians, which 
in Scythian* tombs, the drawing, how- was the emblem of the. god Nergal, or 
ever, being Greek. It was the special Malt 



^ On these and other Scythic words, meptioned in the inscriptions of the 
see the Essay at the close of this Book, Leuconidse, whose subjects they appear 
''On the Ethnography of the Scy- to have been (Dubois, 4’”* S^rie, pi. 
thians.*’ zzvi.). They dwelt on the Asiatic side 

< Macrobius (Saturn. 7) ignotantly of the Bosporus ox Straits of Kertch, in 
reproves Herodotus for slaying that the the immediate neighbourhood of Phana- 
sea freezes.— [G. W.] goria (Scylax, Peripl. p. 76; Strab. xi. 

See note, on ch. 46. p. 723; Plin. H. N. vi. 5; Dionys. 

^'The^ Sindi are not unfrequeptly rerieg. 681; Steph.Byz. advoc.^giv^oO. 
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remaining four the climate is still cool.® The character of the 
winter likewise is unlike that of the same season in any othei* 
country ; for at that time, when the rains ought to fall in 
Scythia/there is scarcely any rain worth mentioning, while in 
summer it never gives over raining; and thunder, which elsewhere 
is frequent then, in Scythia is unknown in that part of the year, 
coming only in summer, when it is very heavy. Thunder in the 
winter-time is there accounted a prodigy; as also are earth- 
quakes,® whether they happen in winter or summer. Horses 
bear the winter well, cold as it is, but mules and asses are quite 
unable to bear it ; whereas in other countries mules and asses 
are found to endure the cold, while horses, if they stand still, 
are frost-bitten. 

29. To me it seems that the cold may likewise be the cause 
which prevents the oxen in Scythia from having horns.^ There 
is a line of Homer’s in the Odyssey which gives a support to my 
opinion: — * * 

**Lybia too, where horns bud quick on the foreheads of lambkins/'* 

He means to say, what iSf quite true, that in warm countries 
the horns come early. So too in countiies where the cold is 
severe animals either have no horns, or gro'^ them with difficulty 
— the cold being the cause in this instance. 


They are eoupled in the Inscriptions 
with the Mseotse (Mectad), the Toretae, 
and the Daudarii. 

The clearing of forests and the 
spread of a^culture' h^ye tended to 
render the climate of these regions less 
severe than in the time of Herodotus, 
StUl, even at the present day, the south 
of Bussia has a six. mouths* winter, 
lasting from October to April. From 
November to March the cold is, ordi- 
narily, veiy intense. The great rivers 
are frozen over, and remain icebound 
from four to five 'months. The sea 
freezes to a considerable distance from 
the shore. The harbours are blocked 
up, and all. commerce ceases till the re- 
turn of spring. 

The summer is now intensely hot. 
"In hbeae countries there are really but 
two seasons; you pass from intense cold 
to a jSeneg^ heat. . . The sea-breezes 
alone meke it possible to endure the 
heat,.w^oh in' July and August almost 
always amounts to 94^ or 95^.’* (De 
Hell, pp. 49-50.) 

That Herodotus gpves a true account 
of the state of tbin^ in hk own day is 

u< 


apparent from the concurrent testi- 
mony of Hippocrates (De Aere, Aqu&, 
et Locis, § 99) and Ovid (Tristia, and 
Epist. ex l*onto passim)^ both eye^wii-- 
nesses. 

* There was a smart shock of earth- 
quake in the winter which M, de Hell 
passed on the banks of the Dnieper 
(1838-9). See his Travels, p. 45. Still 
the description on the whole suits the 
present day. (See Appendix, Essay iii. 
§ 7, ad fin.) 

^ Pallas is said to have noticed the 
lack of horns in these regions as extend- 
ing also to rams, goats, &c. (Mustoxidi’s . 
Nove Muse di Erodoto tradotte, &c., 
not. ad loc.) But it is certainly not the 
cold which cheeky their growth. The 
vast size of the horns of the elk and 
reindeer is well-known. Indeed heat 
rather than cold would Seem to check 
the growth of horns. When cattle 
were introduced from Spain and Por- 
tugal into Paraguay, which is 15 degrees 
nearer the equator, th^lost their horns 
in a few generations (Prichard's Nat, 
Hist, of Man, p. 48). ,/ 

» Odyss. iv. 85. 
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30. Here I must express my wonder — additions being what 
fny work always from the very first affected ^ — that in Elis, where 
the cold is not remarkable, and there is nothing else ,|o account 
for it, mules are never produced. The Eleans say it is fti conse- 
quence of a curse and their habit is, when the breeding-time 
comes, to take their mares into one of the adjoining countries, 
and there keep them till they are in foal, when they bring them 
back again into Elis. 

31. With respect to the feathers which are ^id by the 
Scythians to fill the air,® and to prevent persons from pene- 
trating into the remoter parts of the continent, or even having 
any view of those regions, my opinion is, that in the countries 
above, Scythia it always snows — ^less, of course, in the summer 
than in the winter-time. Now snow w^hen it falls looks like 
feathers, as every one is aware who has seen it come down close 
to him. These northern regions, therefore, are uninhabitable, by 
reason of the severity of thb winter ; and the Scythians, vnth 
their neighbours, call the snow-flakes feathers because, I think, 
of the Ukencss which they bear to them. I have now related 
what is said of the most ^stant parts of this continent whereof 
any account is given.. 

32. Of the Hyperboreans nothing is said either by the 
Scythians or by any of the other dwellers in these regions, 
imless it be the Issedonians. But in my opinion, even the 
Issedonians are silent concerning them ; otherwise the Scythians 
would have repeated their statements, as they do those concern- 
ing the one-eyed men.* Hesiod, however, mentions them,® and 
Homer also in the Epigoni, if that be really a work of his.’ 


* Uooa-O'fiKri is more properly an addi- 
tion than a digression. Probably this 
chapter was added at Thurii (see the 
Introductory Essay, vol. i. ch, i, p. 27). 

4 According to Plutarch rQuaest. 
Gncc. vol. ii. p. 303) GSuomaiis, king of 
Elis, out of hia love for horses, laid 
heavy curses on the breeding* of mules 
in that country. Both he, and Pausa- 
nina (v. V. § 2) vouch 'for the continued 
observance of the practice which. Hero- 
dotus goes on to mention. Larcher (ad 
loc.) conjectures that the curse of 
eSnomaiis was the cause of the abolition 
of the chariot-race at Olympia, in which 
the cars were drawn by mules. But as 
(Enomaiis, according to the tradition, 
preceded Pelops (Strabo, viii. p. 515) his 
curse should rather have prevented the 


introduction of the mule chariot-race. 

* Supra, ch. 7, ad fin. 

® No mention of the Hyperboreans 
appears in any extant work of Hesiod. 
The passage referred to by Herodotus 
was probably contained in the lost 
poem, entitled ircploSos. (Cf. 

Strabo, vii. p. 436.) 

^ Modem cntics consider the Epigoni 
to have been composed a little hiter 
than the time of Hesiod, i. e. about n.c. 
750-700. (Vide Clinton's F. H. vol. i. 
p. 384.) It was an epic poem, in 
hexameter verse, on the subject of the 
second siege of Thebes by the sons of 
those killed in the first siege. It was a 
sequelHo another very ancient epic, the 
Thebais, which was upon the first 
Theban war. The first line of the 
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33. But the persons who have by far the most to say on this 
subject are the Delians. They declare that certain offerings, 
packed wheaten straw, were brought from the country of the 
Hyperboreans® into Scythia, and that the Scythians received 
them and passed them on to their neighbours upon the west, 
who continued to pq.ss them on, until at last, they reached the 
Adriatic. From hence they were sent southward, and when 
they came to Greece, were received firet of all by tho Dodo- 
naeans. Thence they descended to the Maliac Gulf, from which 
they were carried across into Euboea, where the people handed 
them on from city to city, till they 'came at length te Carystus. 
The Carystians toek them over to Tenos, without stopping at 
Andros : and the Tenians brought them finally to Delos. Such, 


according to their own account, 

Epigoni is preserved, and jiroves this. 

It ran thus — 

Nvi/ atO* tnrkoTepoiv avSptov Movcrai. 

(Cert. Horn, et Hes.) 

Many veiy ancient writers, among 
others, Calliuus (Pausan. ix. ix. 3), 
ascribed the poem to Homer. In the 
judgment of Pausanias (1. s. c.) it was, 
next to the Jliad and the Odyssey, the 
best of thh ancient Epics. 

® Very elaborate accounts have been 
given of the Hj^perboreans both in an- 
cient and modern times, Hecata3us of 
Abdera, a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great, wrote a book concerning them (see 
Muller’s Fr. Hist, Gr, vol. ii. pp. 384-8). 
They are, however, in reality not a his- 
torical, but an ideal nation. The North 
Wind being given a local seat in certain 
mountains cedled Hhipscan (from fiivfi, 
a blast ”), it was supposed there must 
be a country above tho north wind, 
which would not he cold, and which 
would have inhabitants. Ideal perfec- 
tions were gradually ascribed to this 
region. According to Pindar, Hercules 
brought from it the olive, which grow 
thickly there about the sources of the 
Danube (01. iii. 249). When the country 
had been made thus charming, it was 
natural to attach good qualities to the 
inhabitants. Accordingly they were 
made worshippers of Apono (Pindar, 

1. B. c,\ observers of justice (Hellan. 
IV, 96), and vegetarians (ibid.). As 
geographical knowledge grew, it was 
necessaty to assign them a distinct posi- 
tion, or to banish them to the realms 
of fable. Herodotus preferred the 
latter alternative, Daxnastes the fbrmer. 
Damastea placed ^them greatly to the 


® was the road by which the 

north of Scythia, from which they were 
separated by the countries of the Isse- 
dones and the Ariinaspi. Southward 
their boundary was tho (supposed) 
Ilhipsean mountain-chain ; northward it 
was the ocean. (Fr. 1.) This arrange- 
ment sufficed for a time. When, how- 
ever, it was discovered that no mountain- 
chain i*an across Europe above Scythia, 
and that the Danube, instead of rising 
in tho north (compare Pind. 01. iii. 25, 
with Isth. vi. 34), rose in the west, a 
new position had to be sought for the 
Hyperboreans, and they were placed 
near the Italian Alps (Posidon. Fr. 9(1, 
and compare below, note ®), and con- 
founded with tho Gauls (Heraclid. Pont, 
ap. Plut. Cam. 22) and the Etruscans 
or Tarquinians (Hierocl. Fr. 3). ^ A 
different, and probably a later tradition, 
though found in an earlier writer, is 
that which assigned them an island as 
large as Sicily, lying towards the north, 
over against the country of the Celts, 
fertile and varied in its productions, 
possessed of a beautiful climate, and 
enjoying two harvests a year (Hecat. 
Abder'. Fr. 2). In this island it is not 
difficult to recognise our own country. 

® Callimachufl (Hymn, in Delum. 
284, &c.) fallows the same tradition as 
Herodotus. Pausanias records a dif- 
ferent one. According to him, the 
offerings passed from the Hyperboreans 
to 4he Arimaspi, from them to tho Isse- 
donians, thence to the Scyths, who con- 
veyed them to Sinope, whence the 
Greeks passed them on to Attica, from 
which they were brought to Delos. 
(Pausan. i. xxxi. § 2.) Athenian vanity 
seems to have invented this story, whioii 
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(^erings reached the Deliaius. Two damsels, they say, named 
Hyperoch4 and Laodice^ brought the first: offerings from the 
Hyperboreans ; and with them the Hyperboreans senl^ve men, 
to keep them from all harm by the way ; these are the persons 
whom the Delians call “ Perpherees,” and to whom great 
honours are paid at Delos. Afterwards the Hyperboreans, 
when they found that their messengers did not return, thinking 
it would be a grievous thing always to be liable to lose the 
envoys' they should send, adapted the following plan: — ^they 
wrapped their offerings in the wheaten straw, and bearing them . 
to their borders, charged thSir neighbours to send them forward 
from one nation to another, which was done accordingly, and in 
this way the offerings reached Delos. . I myself know of a 
practice like this, which obtains with the women of Thrace and 
Peeonia. They in their sacrifices to the queenly Diana bring 
wheaten straw always with their offerings. Of my own know- 
ledge I can testify that this is so. 

34. The damsels sent* by the Hyperboreans died in Delos ; 
and in their honour all the Delian girls and youths are wont to 
cut off their hair. The girls, before their marriage-day, cut off 
a curl, and twining it round a distaff, lay it upon the grave of 
the strangers. This grave is on the left as one enters the pre- 
cinct of Diana, and has an olive-tree growing on it. The youths 
wind some, of their hair round a kind of grass, and, like the 
girls, place it upon the tomb. Such are the honours paid to 
these damsels by the Delians.^ 

35. They add that, once before, there came to Delos by the 
same road as Hyperoche and LaodicA two other virgins from 
the Hyperboreans, whose names were Arge and Opis. Hype- 
roche and Laodice came to bring to Hithyia .the offering which 
they had laid upon themselves, in acknowledgment of their 
quick labours ; ^ but Argc and Opis came at the same time as 


accords with the geographical scheme 
of.Damastes. 

Niebuhr (Roman Hist. toI. i. p. 85^ 
T.) regards the Herodotean account 
as the genuine tradition, and conjectures 
that the Hyperboreans were ** a Felas- 
gian tribe in Italy/* and so of the s^e 
religion as the Greeks—their offerings 
were passed round the Adriatic, and .so 
the Greeks might imagine they came 
from the far noi'th. He remarks on the 
tvaces of the existence of Hyperboreans 
in Italy (Steph. Byz. in voc. TapKvyia. 


Heraclides in Plut. Camill. 22); and 
notes that the title of the/, carriers, 
Ufp^tp4es (from perferre), is ' edmost a 
Latin word. 

^ Callimlchus and Pa\\|3anias differ 
somewhat from Herodotus, but only in 
unimportant particulars. 

2 The Greek will not bear Larcher’s 
translation — ** Celles-oi apportoient k 
Ilithy e le tribut qif elles etoient ehai^es 
d*offrir pour le prompt et heureuz 
accouchement dhs femmes de lewr pays** 
It is undoubtedly their own wkvtok(€l 
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die gods of Delos,* and are honoured by the Delians in a 
different way. F<nr the Delian woni|n make collections in 
these ma^ens’ names, and invoke them in the hymn which 
Olen, a Lycian, composed for them ; and the rest of the islanders, 
and even- the lonians, have been taught by the Delians to do the 
like. This Olen, who came from Lycia, made the other old 
hymiu also 'which are sung in Delos.^ The‘ Delians add, that 
the ashes fix>m the thigh-bones burnt upon the altar are scat- 
tered over the tomb of Opis and Axg4. Their tomb lies behind 
the temple of Ditma, facing the east, near the banqueting-hall 
of the Oeians. Thus much then, and no more, concerning the 
Hyperboreans. 

36. As for the tale of Abaris,* who is said to have been a 
Hyperborean, and to have gone with his arrow all round the 
world without once eating, I shall pass it by in silence.' Thus 
much, however, is clear : if there are Hyperboreans, there must 
also be Hypemotians.* , For my part, I cannot but laugh when 
I see numbers of persons drawing maps of the ivorld without 
having any reason to guide them; making, as they do, the 
ocean-stream to run all round the earth, and the earth itself to 

that is inteutled. Why in that case said to have received from Apollo, 
they are termed not only K6pai, but whose priest he had been in his own 
7rap64t^oi (ch. 34), it is' difficult to con- coimtry, a magic arrow, upon which he 
ceive. Perhaps Herodotus means that could cross streams, lakes, swamps, and 
they were unmamed. Compare the mountains (Jamblich. de Yit. Fyth. 
expression iropdc War ftifftvo in Find. 01. xix. §91). This arrow he gave to 
vi. 51, and the Farthenise at Spai'ta Pythagoras, who in return taught him 
(Arist. Pol. V, 7), his .philosophy (ibid.). Oracles and 

^ Apollo and Diana. (Cf. Callimach. charms under his name appear to have 
Hymn, in Delum.) passed current among the Gieeks (Schol. 

^ Olen, according to Pausanias (ix. ad Aristoph. Eq. 725; Villoison’s Anecd. 
xxvii. 2), was the most ancient com- Or. i. p. 20 ; Plat. Charm, p. 1 58, B.) 
poser of hymns, preceding even Pam- According to Pindar (ap. Harpocrat. ; 
phOff and Orpheus. No fragments of cf. Suidas in voc. ''Afiapis) he came into 
his hymns remain, but their general Greece in the reign of Croesus. Euse- 
character may be conjectured from the bius (Chron. Can. ii. p. 332) places him 
Homeric hymns, as well as from the a little Oarlier. .Probably he was, like 
fragments ascribed to Orpheus and Anacharsis, a Scythian, who wished to 
Pampbds. (Plat. Cratyl. p. 402, B. ; make himself acquainted with Greek 
Philostrat, Heroic, p. 693.) They were customs, [It has been conjectured that 
in hexameter verse, and continued to the arrow of Abaris is a mythical tra- 
be sung down to the time of Pausanias dition of the magnet, but it is hardly 
(i. xviii. 5). It is curious ihat his possible that if the polarity of the needle 
Dycian origin should be so strongly .had been known it should not have been 
attested as it is (Pausan. ix. xxvii. 2 ; more distinctly noticed. — H. C. R.]* 
Suidas ad voc.), since his poems were » Eratosthenes noticed the weaknew 
undoubtedly Greek. of this argument (ap., Strab. i. p. 91). 

* Many ancient writers (as Plato, Herodotus cannot, even while coifabat- 
Strabo, Jamblichus, Celsiis, &c.) allude ing, escape altogether from the prevalent 
to the story of Abaris the Hyperborean; notion that in geograph#- there was 
butnonS of them throw any particular some absolute symmetry and parallelism. 

light on its meamng or origin. He was 
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be an exact circle, as if described by a pair of compasses, with 
Europe and Asia just of^the same size. Tbe truth in this matter 
I will now proceed to explain in a very few words, making it 
clear what the real size of each region is, and what shape should 
be given them. 

37. The Persians inhabit a country upon the southern or 
Erythrman sea ; above them, to the north, are the Medes ; 
beyond the Medes, the Saspirians ;® beyond them, the Colchians, 
reaching to the northern sea, into which the Phasis empties 
itself. These four nations fill the whole space from one sea to 
the other.® 

38. West of these nations there project into the sea two 


That there is a special allusion to 
Ilecataeus here seems very probable. 
(Vide supra, ii. 21, note.) The belief 
which Herodotus ridicules is not that of 
the world’s spherical form, which had 
not yet been suspected by the Greeks, 


but a false notion of the configuration 
of the land on the eartli's surface. The 
subjoined, plan of the world according 
to Hecatfcus, taken from Klauseu, re- 
presents with tolerable accuracy the 
view which Herodotus censm'es. 



® V^de supra, Book i. ch. 104, note from mith to north. This is to take his 
* Niebuhr (Geography of Herod, p. words too strictly. Even if ho never 
25, and map) supposes that these four visited Ecbatana, he could scarcely be 
nations %ni8t have been regarded by ignorant that Media lay north-west of 
Herodotus as dwelling in a direct line Persia. 
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tracts^ which I will now describe ; one, beginning at the river 
Fhasis on the north, gtretches along the Euxine and the Helles- 
pont to Sigeum in the Troas ; while on the south it roaches from 
the Myriaudiian gulf,® which adjoins Phoenicia, to the Triopic 
promontory.® This is one of the tracts, and is inhabited by 
thirty dilleront nations.* 

39. The other starts from the country of the Persians, and 
stretches into the Erythraean sea, containing first Persia, then 
Assyria, and after Assyria, Arabia. It ends, that is to stiy it is 
considered to end, though it does not really come to a termina- 
tion,® at the Arabian gulf — the gulf whereinto Darius conducted 
the canal which he made from the Nile.® Between Persia and 
Phoenicia lies a broad and ample tract of coimtry, after which 
the region I am describing skirts our sea,’ stretching from 
Phoenicia along the coast of Palestine-Syria till it comes to 
Egypt, where it terminates. This entire tract contains bnt three 
nations.® The whole of Asia west of the country of the Persians 

.is comprised in these two regions. 

40. Beyond the tract occupied by the Persians, Medes, Sas- 
pirians, and Colchians, towards the cast and the region of the 


* Wo have no single word for the 
Greek which means a tract jutting 
out to a considerable distance into the 
sea, with one side joining the mainland. 
Attica (named probably from its shape, 
Attica being for Actica) and lapygia 
were aKrai — peninsulas joined to the 
main by an isthmus were 

2 Or Bay of Issus, Myriandrus was 
a small Phoenician settlement on the 
southern side of the gulf. It is men- 
tioned by Xenophon as ir6\ts oiKovfji4vr\ 
inrh ^owikwv (Anab. I. iv, § 6), and by 
Scylax as Mvpiavdpos ^oivlKwy (Peripl. 
p. 9). . Though the reading in Hero- 
dotus is conjectural, it may, 1 think, 
be regarded as certain. 

3 Concerning the Triopic promontory, 
see note * on Book i. ch. 144, and note ^ 
on Book i. ch. 174. 

* The thirty nations intended by He- 
rodotus would seem to be the follow- 
ing : — The Mosclii, Tibareni, Macrones, 
Mosynoeci, Marcs, Alarodii, Armenians, 
Cappadocians, Matieni, Paphlagonians, 
Chalybes, Mariandynians, Bithynians, 
Thyhians, .^olians, lonians, Magne- 
sians, Dorians, Mysians, Lydians, Ca- 
rians, Caunians, Lycians, Milyans, Ca- 
balians, Lasonians, H 3 'genues, Phry- 
gians, Pamphylians, and Cilicians. (See 


i. 28, iii. 90-94, and vii. 72-79.) Or 
perhaps wo should retrench the Hygen- 
iies, read very doubtfully in iii. .90, and 
add the Ligyes from vii.' 72. 

* Since Egypt adjoins Arabia. (See 
ch. 41.) 

® This was the completion of the 
canal which Xoco founrl it prudent to 
desist from-re-opening, through fear of 
the growing power of Babylon. It was 
originally a canal of Berneses II., which 
had been filled up by the sand, as hap- 
pened occasionally in after times. (See 
n.3 on Book ii. ch. 158.) Maoris! says 
very justly that it was re-opened by .the 
Greek kings, Ptolemies; and it is sin- 
gular that, though Herodotus expressly 
says it was open in his time, some have 
fancied that the Egyptians, the people 
most versed in canal-making, were in- 
debted to the Greeks for the comple- 
tion of this one to the Red Sea. The 
notion of Macrisi, that Adrian also re- 
opened this canal, was owing to a fresh 
supply of water having' been conducted 
to it by the Amnirf Trajan us. — [G. W.] 

’ The Mediterranean. (See Book i. 
ch. 185.) 

® The Assyrians (among w^m the 
Palestine St/rvma were iuclmwd), the 
Arabians, and the Phoenicians. 
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soDxise, Asia is bounded on the south by the Erythraean sea, and 
on. the north, by the Caspian and the rive^Araxes, which flows 
towards the rising sun.* Tilt you reach India the country is 
peopled ; but further east it is void of inhabitants, ‘ and no one 
can say what sort of r^on It is. Such then is the shape, and 
such the size of Asia. 

41. Libya belongs to one of the above-mentioned tracts, for it 
adjoins on Egypt. In Egypt the tract is at first a nai-row neck, the 
distance from our sea to the Erythrsean not .exceeding a hundred 
thousand fathoms, or, in other words, a thousand furlongs ; * but 
from the point where the neck ends, the tract which bears tl^e 
name of Libya is of very great breadth. 

42. Eor my part I am astonished that men should ever have 
divided Libya, Asia, and Europe as they have, for they are ex- 
ceedingly* unequal. Europe extends the entire length of the 
other two,® and for breadth will not even (as I think) bear to 
be compared to them. As for Libya, we know it to be washed 
on all sides by the sea, except where it is attached to Asia. 
This discovery was first made by Necos,* the Egyptian king, 

® Niebuhr (Geograph, of Herod, p. siane have determined to consider the 
25-26) concludes from this passage, com- >Ural Kiver, the Caspian, and their own 
bined with ch. 202 of Book i., that Hero- Georgian frontier as the boundary, 
dotus imagined theAraxes(.drtw) to send * We may infer, from Neco's or- 

a branch into the Caspian, while at the dering the Phoenicians to come round 
same time the main stream flowed by the Pillars of Hercules,*’ tliat thd 
onwards in an easterly direction below form of Africa was already known, 
and beyond tlie Caspian, and terminated and that this was not the flrsfexpedi- 
on the confines of India in a marsh. 1 tion which had gone round it. The 
incline to suspect a mere lapsas, by fact of their seeing the sun rise on 
which Herodotus has made the river their right as they returned north- 
run east, when he meant to say that it wards, which Herodotus doubted^ is 
ran west. the very proof of their having gone 

^ Vide supra, iii. 98, note. round the Qape, and completed the 

3 In like manner Pliny (Hist. Nat. v. circuit. He afterwards mentions (eh. 
ll) reckons 125 Homan miles (= 1000 48) another expedition which *801 oiit 
stades) from Pelusium to Arainod, which by the Mediterranean, but which was 
occupied the site of Suez. Modern given up. But the Phoenicians sent 
surveys show that the direct distance eby Neco were not the only sucoess- 
acroBS the isthmus is not so much as fill circumnavigators of Africa ; and 
80 miles (English), or under 700 stades. Hanno, a Carthaginian, went round it, 
(See note ® on Book it ch. 158.) going through the Pillars of .Qercuies, 

^ Herodotus made the Phasis, Cas- and touching at Gades (Cadiz), and' 
plan, and Araxes, the boundary be- returning by the end of the A^bian 
tween Europe and Asia. In this he Gulf. (Plin. ii. 67; and Arrian, Rer^ 
departed from Hecatseus, who, as is Ihdic. at end.) He founded several 
clear from hi» Fragments, regarded towns on the coast, none of which 
the Tanais as the boundary-line. (See remained in the time of Vespasian, 
especially iVagtn. 1B6 and 168.) The Major Rennell (p. 738) thinks that he 
later geographers, Scylax (Peripl. p. only navigated the western ooast of 
74), Straw (xi. 1, § 1), &c., followed Africa, and that the term of his voyage 
He^tsei#— and so the modems gene- was '' at' Sierra Leone, or at Sherbro', 
rally. Recently, however, the Hus- and far more probably the latter.” 
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who on desisting from the canal which he had begun between 
the Nile and the Arabian Gulf,* sent to sea a number of ships 
manned by.Phmnicftms, with orders to make for the Pillars of 
Hercules,* and return to Bgypt through them, and by the 
Mediterranean.^ The Phoenician# took their departure from 
■’Egypt by way of the Erythraean Sea, and so sailed into the 
southern ocean. When autumn came, they went ashore, wher- 
ever they might, happen to be, and having sown a tract of land 
with com, waited until the grain was fit to cut.® Having reaped 
it, they again set sail ; and thus it came to pass that two whole 
years went by, and it was not till the tliird year that they 
doubled the Pillars of Hercules, and made good their voyage 
home. On their return, they declared — I for my part do not 
believe them, but perhaps others may — that in sailing round 
Libya* they had the sun upon their light hand.® In this way 
was the extent of Libya first discovered. 


Pliny also memtiona a certain Eudoxus, 
a contemporary of Ptolemy Lathyrua, 
by whom he was probably sent, rather 
than** cum Lathurum regem fugeret,’* 
who went round from the Arabian Gulf 
to Gades ; and others were reported to 
have performed the same voyage for 
commercial purposes (Flin, ib.). The 
expedition of Haniio dates some time 
after thaSt of Neco, who has the credit 
of discovering the Cape and the form 
of Africa^ 21 centuries before Diaz 
and Vasco de Gama. The former was 
for commercial purposes connected with 
India, the latter to settle a geographical 
question, as is our modern “N.W. 
passage." — [G. W.] 

* Vide supra, ii. 158. 

^ They were so called, not from 
the Greek hero, but from the Tyrian 
deity, whose worship was always in- 
troduced by the Phoohicians in their 
settlements. Some suppose the two 
pillars in the Temple of Hercules .(on 
the Spanish coast) had their name 
transfei^ed by mistake to the two hills 
of Calpe and Abyla, on each side of the 
straitB. Herodotus evidently considers 
them on the African as well as Spanish 
coast (iv. 181, 185; see Dion. Perieg. 
64, seq. 73, and comp. Eustath. Plin. 
iii. Proem. ; Strab. iii. 116 seq.). 

Strabo says the Pillars were thought 
by some to be at the end of the straits, 
by others at Gades (rdSftpa), by some 
even beyond this; by others to be 
Calpe (Gibraltar), and Abila ('A/SiJAiy, 
or^A0v\v(), Abila (now Apes- 


hill) being .the African mountain oppo- 
site Calpe. Many say these hills are at 
the straits ; others that they are two 
brazen columns, 8 cubits high, in the 
Temple of Hercules at Gades, which 
Posidonius thinks most probable, Strabo 
not. Plato (Tim. p. 469) speaks of 
that mouth called Pillars of Hercules ; 
Strabo (iii. 96) of the influx of the sea 
at the Pillars and the town of Calpe. 
(Cp. the' Oaditanum frotum of Pliny, 
iii. 1.) The dollars of Spain have hence 
been called colwimtCy and have two 
columns on them. Strabo says the 
Temple of Hercules at Gades was on 
the east side of the island nearest the 
mainland.— [G. W.] 

’ In the original, the northern 
sea" — so called here as washing Libya 
upon the north, and in oontrast with 
the ** southern ” or Indian Ooeau. 


(Comnareii.il.) 

^ This is less surprising in an AMcan 
climate, where barley, doora (holcus 
sorghum), peas, &c., are reaped in from 
3 months to 100 days after sowing, and 
vegetables in ^0 or 60 days. Even Ta- 
merlane (m ^nnell observes), in his 
preparations for marching into Chipa, 
included coim for sowing the lands. — 
[G. W.] 

® Here the faithful reporting of what 
he did not himself imagine ti'ue has 
stood our author in good stead. Few 
would have believed the Phoonician 
circumnavigation of Africa had it not 
been vouched for by this ^discovery. 
When Herodotus is blamed Tor repeat- 
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43. Next to these Phoenicians the Carthaginians, according to.^ 
their o^vn accounts, made the voyage. For Sataspes, son of 
Teaspes the Achaemenian, did not circumnavigate I^bya, though 
he was sent to do so ; but, fearing the length and desolateness 
of the journey, he turned ba^ and left unaccomplished the task 
which had been set him by his mother. This man had used 
violence towards a maiden, the daughter of Zopyrus, son of 
Megabyzus,^ and King Xerxes was about to impale him for the 
offence, when his mother, who was a sister of Darius, begged 
him off, undertaking to punish his crime more heavily than the 
king himself had designed. She would force him, she said, to 
sail round Libya and return to Egypt by the Arabian Gulf. 
Xerxes gave his consent ; and Sataspes went down to Egypt, 
and thCre got a ship and crew, with which he sot sail for the 
. Pillars of Hercules. Having passed the Straits, he doubled the 
Libyan headland, .known as Cape Soloeis,® and proceeded south- 
ward. Following this coiu’so for many months over a vast 
stretch of sea, and finding that more water than hef had crossed 
still lay ever before him, ho put about, and came back to Egypt. 
Thence proceeding to the court, he made report to Xerxes, that 
at the farthest point to which he had reached, the coast was 
occupied by a dwarfish race,® who wore a dress made from the 
palm-tree.'* These people, whenever he landed, left their towns 
and fled away to the mountains ; his men, however, did them 
no wrong, only entering into their cities and taking some of 
their cattle. The reason why he had not sailed quite round 
Libya was, ho said, because the ship stopped, and would not go 
any further.* Xerxes, however, did not accept this account 
' 

ing the absurd stoiies -which he had <l>oiviK'fito 5 , in that sense, 
been told, it should be considered what ® It has been conjectured (Schlich- 
we must have lost had he made it a thorst, p. 184), with much reason, that 
rule to reject from his History iill that Sataspes reached the coast of Guinea 
he thought unlikely. (See the Intro- in the early part of the summer, and 
ductory Essay, vol. i. pp. 81-82.) there fell in with the well-known 

* Vide supra, iii. 160. southerly trade-wind, to avoid which 

^‘The modern Cape Spartel, (Seen, our vessels on* going out stand across 

ch. 32, Book ii.) to the South American cpntinent. 

* This is the second mention of a These winds continuing for many months 

dwarfish race in Africa (s^o above, without cessation, he at last gave up his 
ii. 32). The description is answered voyage in despair, and returned home, 
by the Bosjemnns and the Dokosy who The previous circumnavigation of Africa 
may have been more widely extended had been in the opposite direction, 
in eariy times. from Suez round the Cape to the 

* So Larcher and Schweighaouser. Straits of Gibraltar, and had therefore 
Btihr and Beloe translate (l>oiviKrftov5 been advantaged, not impeded, by the 
by ^*red” or ''pui-ple.” But Hero- ^‘trades.”, 

dotus always uses ipotvlKW, never 
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V 

for tme ; -and so Sataspes, as Ixe had failed to accomplish the 
task set him, was impaled by the king’s orders in accordance 
with the former sentence.® One of his ennuclis, on hearing of 
his death, ran away with a great portion of hw wealth, and 
reached Samos, where a certain Samian seized the whole. I 
know the man’s name well, but I shall willingly forget it here. 

44. Of the greater part of Asia Darius was the discoverer. 
Wishing to know where the Indus (which is the only river save 
one ’’ that produces crocodiles) emptied itself into tlie sea, he 
sent a number of men, on whose truthfulness he could rely, and 
among them ScjjJax of Caryanda,® to sail down the river. They 
started from the city of Caspatyrus,® in the region • called Pac- 
tyica, and sailed down the stream in an easterly direction * to 
the sea. Here ' tliey turned westward, and, after a voyage of 
thirty months, reached the place from which the Egyptian king, 
of Avhom I spoke above, sent the Phoenicians to sail round 
Libya.® After this voyage ‘was completed, Darius conquetsed 


® The fate of Sir Walter Raleigh 
furnishes a curious parallel to this. (See 
Hume's History of England, vol. v. 
ch. iv.) 

7 That is, the Nile. Vide supra, 
ii. 67. 

[He does not reckon the river in 
Central Africa, though it had croco- 
diles (Book ii. ch. 32), since it was 
supposed by some to be the same as the 
Nile.— G. W,]. 

® Caryanda was a place on or near 
the Cariau coast. (Scyl. Peripl. p.. 91 ; 
Strabo, xiv. p. 941 ; Steph. Byz. in voc. 
KapT^auSa.') It has been supposed that 

• there v/0e two cities of the name (Diet, 
of Greek and Roman Geogr. vol. i. p. 
555), one on the mainland, the other 
on an island opposite; but the best 
authorities know only of one, which is 
on an island off the coast. The con- 

‘tinental Caryanda is an invention of 
Pliny's (H. N. v. 29), whom Mela follows 
(i. 16). Caryanda was a native city, not 

* a Greek settlement, as Col. Mure sup- 
poses. (lit. of Greece, vol, iv. p'. 140. 
See Scylas, Kap^ayda pTjtros kqA 'ir 6 \ts 
Kal Xifimi' off r 01 K a p‘€s.) The island 

' lay between Hyndus and Bargylia, on 
the north coast of the Myndian or 
Halicarnasftian Peninsula. It is said 
to he now a peninsula, being ** joined 
to the 'main hy a narrow sandy isth- 
mus.’* There is a fine harbour, called 
by the Turks Xtman^ (Leake's 

Asia Minor, p. 227). 


The Periplus, which has edme down 
to us under the name of Scylax, is- 
manifestly not the work of ‘this early 
writer, but of one who lived about 
the time of Philip of Macedon. (See 
Niebuhr's paper in the Denkschrift. 
d. Berlin. Acad. 1804-1811, p. 83, ;ind 
Ills Kleine Hist. Schrift. i. p. 105 ; also 
Klausen's work, Hecat. Mil. fmgmenta, 
Scylacis Caryand. Periplus, Berlin, 1831, 
p. 259.) A very few fragments remain 
of the genuine Scylax. (See vol. i. p. 
40, note ®.) 

® Vide supra, iii. 102. 

' * The real course of the Indus is 
somewhat v'est of south. The error 
of Herodotus arose perhaps from the 
Cabul river being mistaken for thf3 
true Indus. The course of this stream, 
before its junction with the Indus at 
Attock, is from N.W. by W. to S.E. 
by E. Herodotus's informants pro- 
* bably knew this, and imagined the 
easterly bearing of the river to con- 
tinue. Still both they and Herodotus 
must have known that the mam di- 
rection of the stream was southerly; 
otherwise it could never have reached 
the Erythraean or Southern Sea (supra, 
ch. 37), Niebuhr’s map (Geography 
of Herod.) is particularly unsatisfac- 
tory on this point. According to it, 
Scylax on reaching the sea must have 
turned, not westward, but southward. 

^ Vide supra, ch. 42. 
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I3ie Indian^? and made use of the sea in those parts. ^ Thus all 
Asia, except the eastern portion, has been found to be siihihnli^ 
circumstanced ndth Libya.* * ' . 

45» But the boundaries' of Europe are quite unknown, and 
there is not a man who can say whether any sea girds it round 
either on the north ® or on the east, while in length it undoubtedly 
extends as far as both the other %yro. For my part I cannot 
conceive why three names, and women’s names specially, should 
evbr have been given td' a tract which is in reality one, nor why 
the Egjrptian N^n 'and the Colchian Phasis (or according to 
others, the Meeotic'Tanais and Cimmerian fe^ry)* should have 
been fixed upon for the boundary lines ; ’’ nor can I even say 


• Th® conquest-^ of the Indiana, by 
which we are to understand the re- 
duction of the Fuujaub, and perhaps 

S (tliough this is not certain) of Scinde, 
receded (as may be proved by the 
iacriptions^ the Scythian expedition. 
Ih^a, which is not contained among 
thi, subject-provinces enumerated at 
Belostun, appears in the list' upon the 
grejir platform of Persepolis, where 
there no mention • of the Western 
Scythiaits. These last are added upon 
the tomb-inscription at Nakhsh-i-Bus- 
tam, under thq designation of '<thd 
Soess beyond the sea.*’ (Compare Beh. 
Inscr. col. i. par. 6, with Lassen's 
Inscript. I, jp. 42, and Sir H, Kawlinson's 
Inscr. No. 6, pages 197, 280, and 294 
of the Ist volume of Sir H. Bawlinson’s 
Behistun Memoir.) 

* Limited, that is, and circumscribed 
by fixed boundaries. 

® See Book iii. ch. 115, sub fin. 

* Here again, as in ch. 12, Larcher 
translates ** la ville de Porthmies Cim- 
mdriennes.'' How a town can serve as 
a boundary-line he omits to explain. 
Hetpdotus undoubtedly intends the 
Strait of Jen&aleh. 

^ The earliest Greek geographers di- 
vided the world into two portions 
only, Europe and Asia, in the latter 
of which they included Libya. This 
was the division of Hecataeus. (See 
Muller's Preface to the Fr. HuA. Gr. 
vol. i. p. X., and colfipare Mure'sLit. of 
, Greece, vol. iv. p. 147. See also 
*ch. SB, and note ad loc.) Traces of 
it appear among Greeks later than He- 
rodotus, as in the Fragments of Hippias 
of Elis, who seems to have , made but 
these two continents (Fr. 4), . and in 
the Panegrac of Isocrates (p. 179, ed. 
Baiter). The threefold division was, 


however, far more generally received 
both in his day and ^terwards. (Vide 
supra, ii» 16, 17, and see the geographers, 
pcadm^y' It is curious that in l^man 
times wo once more find the double 
division, with the difference that Africa 
is ascribed to Europe. (Sallust. Bell. 
Jug. 17, § 3. Comp. Varro de Ling.* 
Lat. V. 31, and Agathemer, ii. 2, 
ad fin.) 

With respect to the boundaries of 
the continents, it appears that in t&e 
earliest times, when only Europe and 
Asia were recognised, the PhaSis, which 
was regarded as running from the Cas- 
pian— a gulf of the circumambient ocean 
— ^into the Buxine, was accepted as the 
true separator between the two con- 
tinents. Agathemer (Alls this ^Hhe 
ancient view'* (i. 1), and it is found, 
not only in Herodotus, but in .^syhy- 
luB (Prom. Solut. Fr. 2, rp fikv Mvfiov 
xBoyhs ^8* ^Atrlfu ripfiova 

We may gather from Vionysiutf 
(Perieg. 20» 21) that it continued among 
the later Gree^ to dispute the ground 
with the more ordinal theory, which 
Herodotus here rejects— that the Pa- 
lus Mseotis and the Tanais were the 
boundary. This latter view is adopted, 
however, almost exclusively by the 
later writers, (Cf. Scylax, Peripl. p. 72; 
Strabo, ii. p. 168; Plin. H. N. ili. 1; 
Arrian, Peripl. P. E. p. 1£^ Ptolem. 
ii. 1; Dionys. Perieg. 14; Mela, i. 3; 
Anon. Peripl. P. E. p. 133; A' ' emer, 
ii. 6; Armen. Qeograplt , &c.) 
Ptolemy, with his usual a .acy, adds 
to it, that where the Tanuis fails the 
boundary is the meridian produced 
thence northwards. In modem times 
Europe has recovered a portion «f what 
it thusWost to Asia, being extended 
eastward first to the Wolga, and more 
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,who gave the three tracts their names, or whence they took the 
epithetA According to the Greeks in general, Libya was so 
called after a certain Libya, a native woman, ^ and Asia after the 
wife of Prometheus. The Lydians, however, put in a claim to 
the latter name,® which, they declare, was not derived from Asia 
the wife of Prometheus, buV from Asies, the son of Cotys, and 
grandson of SEanes, who also gave name to the tribe Asias at* 
Sardis. As for Europe, no one can say. whether it is surrounded 
by the sea or not, neither is it known >i;fhence the name of 
Europe was derived,^ nor who gave it namp, unless we say that 
Europe was so called after the Tyrian Europe,^ and before her 
time was nameless, like the. 'Other divisions. But it is certain 
that Europe was an Asiatic, and neyer even set foot on the land 
which Jhe Grreeks now call Europe, only sailing from Phoenicia 
to Crete, and from Crete to Lycia. However let us quit these 
matters. We shall ourselves cbntinue to use the names® which ^ 
custom sanctions. 


recently to the Ural river. The question 
of the boundary •.line between A^ia and 
Africa ha^ been already treated (see 
Book ii. ch. 17, note 

^ Of the Libya here mentioned as 
a ** native woman*’ we have no other 
account. Andron of Halicarnassus made 
Libya, like Asia and Europd, a daughter 
of OcetmuB (Fr. 1). Others derived the 
three names from three men, Europus, 
Asius, and Libyus (Eustath. ad Dion. 
Per. 170), There was no \miform tra- 
diticti on the subject. 

*Seevol. i. Essay i. p. 288,’ 289. This 
was thoi. view of Lycophron (Eustath. 
ad Dionys. Perieg. 270). 

^ The name of Europe is evidently 
taken from the Semitic word ereb (the 
Arabic gharb), the '' western” land 
sought for and colonized from Phoe- 
nicia. (See n. ^ on Book ii. ch. 44.) — 

[aw.] 

* According to Hegesippus (Fr. 6) 
there^ were three Europds— one a daugh- 
ter of Ocean, another a Phoenician 
princess, the daughter of Agenor, and 
the. .A . native of Thrace, in search 
ofwl t^fdmus left Asia. He derives 
the na^ Europe from the last; 
Hippias 4) and Andron (1. s. c.) 
derive it ftom the first ; Herodotus and 
Eustathius from the second. (See Eus- 
tath. ad Dion. Per. 1. s. o.) 

^ Thequestionofwhence these names, 
two of which still continue in use, were 
really derived, is one of some interest. 

VOL. III.* 


There are grounds for believing JSjfirope 
and Asia to have originally, signified 
*‘the west” and' “the east” respec- 
tively. Both are Semitic terms, and 
probably passed to the Greeks from the 
Phoenicians. Europe is the Hebrew 
the Assyrian ereh^ the Greek 
‘'Ep’ejSoy, the Arabic Gharb and Arab, It 
signifies “setting,” “the west,” “dark- 
ness.” Asia is from the Hebrew 
(whence HV'lD, “the east”), Assyrian 
azu, “to rise,” qr “go forth.” It is 
an adjectival or participial form from 
this root (comp. 2 Chr. • xxxii. 

21): and thus signifies “going forth,” 
“rising,” or “the east.” The Greeks 
first applied the title to that portion of 
the eastern continent' which lay nearest 
them, and with which they became first 
acquainted — the coast of Asia Minor 
opposite the Cyclades ; whence they 
extended it as their knowledge gi*ew. 
Still it had always a special application 
to the country about Ephesus. Witli 
regard to Libya, it is perhaps most 
probable that the Greeks first called 
the south or south-west wind 
because it brought misture comp. 
Acifiw), and then when they found a 
land from which it blow, called that 
land Libya; not meaning “the Tnoi^t 
land,” which woidd be a misnomer, but 
• “ the southern land.” The ^connexion 
with the Hebrew Xw6wn, 0^3-1/ (Dan, xi. 
43; Nahum iii. 9), who are probably 
D 
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46. The JEuzine sea, where Darius now went to war, has 
nations dwelling around it, with the one exception of the 
Scythians, more unpolished than those of any other region that 
we know of. For, setting aside Anacharsis * and the Scythian 
people, there is not within this region a single nation which can 
be put forward as having any claims to wisdom, or which has 
produced a single person of any high repute. The Scythians 
indeed have in one respect, and that the veiymost important 
of all those that fall under man’s control, shown themselves 
wiser than any nation upon the face of the earth. Their customs 
otherwise are not such as I admire.® The one thing of which I 
speak, is the contrivance whereby they make it impossible for 
the enemy who invades them to escape destruction, while they 
themselves are entirely out of his reach, unless it please them 
to engage with him. Having neither cities nor forts, and carry- 
ing their dwellings with them wherever they go ; accustomed, 
moi'eover, one and all of them, to shoot from horseback ; ® and 


the modem Nubians (see Beochey's Ex- 
pedition, p. 58), is very doubtful. 

The derivation of the Latin term 

Africa,” which we use instead of 
Libym is peculiarly obscure. Alexander 
Polyhistor quotes a Jewish writer whom 
he calls Cleodemus, and appears to 
identify with the prophet l^lachi, as 
deriving the word from Epher, *18^, a 
grandson of Abraham and Eeturah 
CFr. 7; cf. Gen. xxv. 4). Josephus 
adopts the same view (Antiq. Jud. i. 
15). Leo suggests two derivations : one 
from the Arabic root furak, Heb. )TlS,, 
“ to break off, separate, rend asunder;” 
the other from a certain Arabian king 
Iphric or Iphricus, who was driven out 
of Asia by the Assyrians. These accounts 
do not deserve much attention. Perhaps 
the term Afri was the real ethnic ap- 
pellation of the tribe on whose coast the 
Carthaginians settled, and hence the 
Romans formed the word Africa; or 
more probably it was a name which the 
Phoenician settlers gave to the natives, 
connected with the Hebrew root 
and meaning '' nomads,” or “ savages.” 
(Compare* the terms Numidse and Nu- 
midia.) It is to be noted that the name 
was always applied especially to the tract 
bordering u^n Carthage. (Plin. H. N. 
V. 4; Mela, i. 7 ; Agathemer, ii. 5 ; Leo 
Afric. i. &c.) 

^ Concerning Anacharsis, see below, 
ch. 76. 

‘ It was a fashion among the Greeks 


to praise the simplicity and honesty 
of the nomade races, who were less 
civilised than themselves. .Homer had 
done so in a passage which possibly 
referred to these very Scythians: 

ayavSiV 'Ifnn)fU>AywVi 

yXxucro^tiiy^v, apuav rtf S ifcaiordrtov ayfipto^ 
irwv 

Iliad, xiii. 6. 

.^schylus had commended them as 

ItrvrdKiK BpannpeSf evvouoi Stuffac 

Prom. SoU Fr. 10. 

In later times Ephorus made thsm the 
subject of a laboured panegyric. * (See 
the Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. i. p. 74, 
Fragm. 76 ; and compare Nic. Dam. 
Fr. 123.) Herodotus intends to mark 
his dissent from such views. 

* It is curious that the Scythian 
remains discovered at Kertch do not 
give an example of a Scythian horse- 
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living not by husbandry but on their catUe, their wagons the 
only houses that they possess,* how can they fail of being uncon- 
querable, and unassailable even? 

47. The nature of their country, and the rivers by which it is 
intersected, greatly favour this mode of resisting attacks. For 
the land is level, well watered, and abounding in pasture ; ‘ 
while the riversf which traverse it are almost equal in number to 
tfie canals of Egypt. Of these 1 shall only mention the most 
famous and such as are navigable to some distance from the sea. 
They are, the Ister, which has five mouths;* the Tyras, the 


archer, although they show the mode 
in which the Scyths used the javelin 
on horseback, and in which they shot 
their arro;srs on foot. 



’ Compare the earlier description of 
.^Bchylus : — 

vo/uia8af , oi irAcucrdf xrriyais 

vcdaptrioi vaiov<r’ eir* evievicAoi.s dxots, 

cmj^dAoic Ttffourti/ cfi}prv/ui^i^i. 

Prom. Vlnct. 734-736. 

Hippocrates, who visited Scythia a gene- 
ration later than Herodotus, gave a 
similar account, adding the fact that 
the Scythian wagons were either' four- 
wheeled or six-wheeled. (De Awe, 
Aquft, et Locis, § 44, p. 353.) 

^ It may be doubted whether the an- 
cient Scythians really lived entirely in 
their wagons. More probably their 
wagons carried a tent, consisting of tf 
light framework of wood covered with 
felt .or matting (Fig. 1), which could 
be readily transferred from the wheels 
to the ^ound, and vice versa. This 
at least is the case with the modem 
Nogai and Kundure Tatars, who how- 
ever use also a sort of covered cart 



Mg. 1. 


(Figs. 2 and 3), not very unlike the cara- 
vans of our wealthy gypsies. The sub- 
joined .representations of Tatar vehicles 
are from the works of Pallas (Figs. 1 
and 2), and of Mr. Oliphant (Fig. 3). 



Fig: 3. 


® The pasture is now not good, ex- 
eepting in the immediate vicinity of the 
rivers ; otherwise the picture drawn of 
the country accords exactly with the 
accounts given by modern travellers. 
The extreme flatness of the whole region 
is especially noted. De Hell speaks of 
the "cheerless aspect of those vast 
plains, with nothing to vary their surface 
but the tumuli, and with no other 
boundaries than the sea.” (Travels, p. 
38, E. T.) Dr. Clarke says, " All the 
south of Bussia, from the Dnieper to 
the Volga, and even to the territories of 
the Kirgissian and Thibet Tartars (?), 
with all the north of the Crimea, is one 
flat uncultivated desolate waste, form- 
ing, as it were, a series of those deserts 
bearing the name of steppes.” (Travels 
in Russia, &c., p. 306.) 

® So Ephorus (Fr. 77), Arrian (Pe- 
ripl. P. E. p. 135), and the Anonymous 
Peripl. P. E. (p. 155); but Pliny (H.N. 
iv. 12) and Mela (ii. 7) mention six 
mouths, while Strabo (vii. p. 441) and 
Solinus (c. 19) have seven. Ihere 
would no doubt bo perpetual changes. 
At present the number is but four. 
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Hjpanis, the Borysthenes; the Fanticaped, the Hypacytis, the 
Getrhus, and the Tanais.^** The courses of these streams I shall 
now proceed to describe. 

48. The Ister is of all the rivers with which we are acquainted 
.the mightiest. It never varies in height, but continues at the 
same level summer and winter. Counting from the west it is 
the first of the Scythian rivers, and the reason of its being the 
greatest is, that it receives the waters, of several tributaries. 
Now the tributaries which swell its fiood are the following ; ‘first, 
on the side of Scythia, these five — ^the stream called by the 
Scythians Porata, and by the Greeks Pyretus, the Tiarantus, the 
Aranjs, the Naparis, and the Ordessus.^ The first-mentioned is 
a great stream, and is the easternmost of the tributaries. The 
Tiarantus is of less volume, and more to the west The Ararus, 
Naparis, and Ordessus fall into the Ister between these two. All 
the above-mentioned are genuine Scythian rivers, and go to 
swell the current of the Ister. 

49. From the country of the Agathyrsi comes down another 
river, the Maris, ^ which empties itself into the same ; and from 
the heights of H^mus descend with a northern course three 
mighty streams,® the Atlas, the Auras, and the Tibisis, and pour 
their waters into it. Thrace gives it three tributaries, the 
Athrys, the No®s> aod the Axtanes, which all pass through the 
country of the Crobyzian Thracians.^ Another tributary is 
furnished by Faeonia, namely, the Scius ; this river, rising near 

10 For the identification of these rivers it is untrue to say that any greed rivers 
see lielow, chs. 51-57. descend from the northern SKirts of 

1 For the etymology of these names. Mount Htemus (the modern Balkan ). 
see the Appendix, Essay ii. * On the It is almost impossible to decide to 
Ethnography of the European Scyths.’ which of the ’many small streams ruii- 
With respect to the identification of the ning from this mountain range the 
rivers, that the Porata is the Pridh, names in Herodotus apply. The Sciun, 
would^ seem to be certain. Probably . however, which is no doubt the Oscius 
the Tiarantus is the Aluta, in which of Thucydides (ii. 96), and the (Escus 
case the Ararus will be' the Sereth, the of Pliny (Hist. Nat. iii. 26), may bo 
Naparis the Praam or Jalormitza, and identified, both from'its name and posi- 
the Ordessus the Arditch." (See Nie- tion, with the Isker, The six rivers, 
buhr*8 Scythia, p. 39, E. T.) The therefore — the Atlas, .^ras, Tibisis, 
names Arditch and Set'eth may be cor- Athrys, Noes, and Artanes — have to be 
ruptions of the ancient appellations. found between the laker and the sea. 

^ This must certainly be the modem They may be conjectured to represent 
Marosoh^ a tributary of the Theiss, which the Taban, Drieta^ Kara Lem, Jantra, 
runs with a course almost due west from Osma, and Vid. 

the eastern Carpathians, through Tran- ^ The Crobyzi are supposed to be a 
sylvania into Hungaiy. The Theiss Slavic ^pulation, and t^e same men- 
apparently was unknown to Herodotus, tioned by Strabo, vii. 461, and Plin. iv. 
or regarded as a tributary of the Maria. 12. The ,name is thought to be retained 

* Mannert (Qeograph. vii. p. 8) pro- in the Erivitshi, a tribe of Bussia. — 
poses to read oh (loyaKoi ; and ceztalnly [G. W.] 
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Mount Ehodop^, forces its way through the chain of H»mus,‘ 
and so reaches the Ister. From Illyria conies another streani, 
the Angms, which has a course from south to north, and after 
watering the Triballian plain, falls into the Brongus, which faPa 
into the Ister.* So the Ister is augmented by these two streams, 
both considerable. Besides all these, the Ister receives also the 
waters of the Carpis’ and the Alpis®, two rivers running in a 
northerly direction from the country above the Umbrians. For 
the Ister flows through the whole extent of Europe, rising in 
the country of the Celts * (the most westerly of all the nations 
of Europe, excepting the Cynetians *), and thence running 
across the continent till it reaches Scythia, whereof it washes the 
flanks. 

50. All these streams, then, and many others, add their 
waters t6 swell the flood of the Ister, which thus increased be- 
comes the mightiest of rivers ; for undoubtedly if we compare 
the stream of the Nile with the single lAream of the Ister, we 
must give the preference to the Nile,* of which no tributjuy 

^ This is untrue. No stream forces in another, the Salza and the Inn (cf. 
its way through this chain. The Soius Niebuhr’s Rom, Hist, vol, i. p. 142, 
(Isker) rises oh the northern flank of E. T.); or i^ssibly^ if we consider 
Heemus, exactly opposite to the point where he plaRd the sources of the 
where the range of Rhodopd {Desjjoto Danube (near Fyreric), the Inn and the 
Dagh) branches out from it towards the Rhine. 

south-east. From the two opposite ® It is interesting to find in Herodo- 
angles made by Rhodope^ with Hicmus, tus this first trace of the word Alp, by 
spring the two streams o*f Hebrus and which, from the time of Polybius, the 
Nestus. Hence it appears that Thucy- great European chain has been known, 
dides is more accurate than Herodotus, At the present day it is applied in the 
when he says of the Scius or Oscius, pet country itself, not to the high moun- 
5’ oSror ix rov 6povs vep K(d d Ne- tain tops but to the green pastures on 
error xal d ’'EjSpor. (ii. %6.) • their slopes. It can hardly have been 

® The Angrus is either the western at any time the real name of a river. 
Morava or the Ibar, most probably the ® Vide supra, ii. 33. Aristotle’s 
latter. The Brongus is 'the eastern or knowledge did not greatly exceed that 
Bulgarian Morava, The* Triballian plain of Herodotus. He too made the Danube 
is thus the principality of Servia. rise in Celtica, and from Pyrend (Me- 

As Herodotus plunges deeper intb teorolog. i. 13, p. 350). He knew, 
the European continent, his knowledge however, that PyrSn^ was a mountain, 
is- less exact. He knows the fact that ^ Vide supra, ii. 33, note ^ 

the Danube receives two gteat tribu- * The lengths of the two rivers are — 

taries from the south (tjie Drave and of the Nile, 2300 miles, according to its 
the Save) in the upper part of its course, present known or supposed course ; of 
but he longer know the the Danube, t760 miles. (See ch. 33', 

true direction of the streams. Possibly Book ii.) The Nile, winch has ’ no tri- 
abo he ponceives the rivers, of which he butaries except in Abyssinia, wd is not 
had hea^ the Umbrians tell as running fed by rains except in the upper part of 
northwards from the Alps above their its course ^ during the tropical rains, 
country, to fee identical with the great oontinues of about the some breadth 
tributmes irhereof the dwellepi on the during all its course. It is occasionally 
middle Danube spoke. Thus tne Corpis narrower in Nubia, in consequence ot 
and the Alpis would represent, in one the nature of the rocky land througii 
point of view, the Save and the Drava, which it passes; but having no tnbu- 
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river, nor even rivulet, augments the volume. The Ister remains 
at the SEime level both summer and winter — owing to the fol- 
lowing reasons, as I believe. During the winter it runs at its 
natural height, or a very little higher, because in those countries 
there is scarcely any rain in winter, but constant snow. When 
summer comes, this snow, which is of great depth, begins to 
melt, and flows into the Ister, which is swelled at that season, 
not only by this cause but also by the rains, which are heavy 
and frequent at that part of the year. Thus the various streams 
which go to form the Ister are Wgher in summer than in winter, 
and just so much higher as the son’s power and attraction are 
greater ; so that these two causes counteract each other, and 
the effect is to produce a balance, whereby the Ister remains 
always at the same level.* 

51. This, then, is one of the great Scythian rivers ; the next 
to it is the Tyras,* which rises from a great lake separating 
Scythia from the land df the Neuri, and runs with a southerly 
course to the sea. Greeks dwell at the mouth of the river, who 
are called Tyritte.* 

52. The third river is the Hypanis.® This stream rises 

toiy in Ethiopia and Eg^t, there is of (= Danae-Ter), still called, according 
course uo reason for its becoming larger to Heeren (As. Nat. vol. ii. p. 257, 
towards its mouth. The broadest part note ’), the Tyrol near its mouth. Its 
is the White River, which is sometimes main stream does not rise from a lake, 
miles across, and divided into several but one of it^ chief tributaries, the 
broad but shallow channels. In Egypt Sered^ which rises near Zloczow in Gal- 
its general breadth is about one-third of licia, does flow from a small lake, 
a mile, and the rate of its mid-stream There is also a largish lake on the 
is generally from IJ to about 2 knots, Werezysca, near Lemberg^ in the same 
but during the inundation more rapid, country, which communicates with the 
or above 3 miles an hour. — [G. W.] main stream of *the Dniestr, not far 

’ Too much force is here assigned to from its source. Heeren regards this 
the attracting power of the sun. The as the lake of which Herodotus had 
** balance*' or which Herodotus speaks heard. (As. Nat. 1. s. c.) 
is caused by the increased volume of ^ A Greek town called Tyras, and 
the southern tributaries during the also Opbiusa (Plin. Hist. Nat. iv. 11; 
summer (which is caused by the melting Steph. Byz. ad voc.), lay at the mouth 
of the snows along the range of the of the Dniestr on its right bank. 
Alps), being just sufficient to compen- (Ophiusain Scyls^.Peripl.p. 70; l^raa 
sate for the diminished volume of the in the Anon. Peripl. Pont. Eux. p. 153.) 
northern tributaries, which in* winter It was a colony of the Milesians. (Anon, 
are swelled by the rains. It is not true Peripl. 1. s. c.) When the Cfoths (Getse) 
that the rains of summer are heavier conquered the region about this river, 
than those of winter in the basin which they received the name of Tyri-getffi. 
the Danube drains : rather the exact (Strab. vii. p. 442.) 
reverse is the case. Were it otherwise, * The Hypanis is undoubtedly the 
the Danube, like the Nile, would over* Bog^ a main tributary of the Dniepr. 
flow in the summer; for the evaporating The marshes of Volhynia, from which 
power of the sun’s rays on the surface flow the ^ feeders of the Pripet, are in 
of a river in the latitude of the Danube this direction; but it is scarcely pos- 
is very trifling. sible that the Bog can at any time nave 

^ The Tyras is the modem Dniestr flowed out of them. 
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'wiihin tiio limits of Scythia, and has its source in another vast 
lake, around which wild white horses graze. The lake is called, 
properly enough, the Mother of the Hypanis.^ The Hypanis, 
rising here, during the distance of five days’ navigation is a 
shallow stream, and the water sweet and pure ; thence, however, 
to the sea,' which is a distance of four days, it is exceedingly 
bitter. This change is caused by its receiving into it at that 
point a brook the waters of which are so bitter that, although 
it is but a tiny rivulet, it nevertheless taints the entire Hypanis, 
which is a large stream among those of the second order. The 
source of this bitter spring is on the borders of the Scythian 
Husbandmen,’ where they adjoin upon the Alazonians ; and the 
place whore it rises is called in the Scythic tongue Exampceus^ 
which means in our language, “ The Sacred Ways.” The 
spring i^lf bears the ^me name. The Tyras and the Hypanis 
approach each other in the country of the Alazonians,' but 
afterwards separate, and leave ^a wide space between their 
streams. 

53. The fourth of the Scythian rivers is the Borysthenes.’ 
Next to the Ister, it is the greatest of them all ; and, in my 
judgment, it is the most productive river, nc>t merely in Scythia, 
but in the whole world,® excepting only the Nile, with which no 
stream can possibly compare. It has upon its banks the loveliest 


^ Compare below, cb. 86. , 

^ Herodotus appears to have pone* 
trated as .far as this fountaiu (infra^ ch. 
81), no traces of which are to bo found 
at the present day. The water of the 
Scythian rivers is brackish to a con- 
siderable distance from the sea, but 
there is now nothing peculiar in the 
water of the Hypanis. 

® The etymology of this term is dis- 
cussed in the Appendix, Essay ii. ** On 
the Ethnography of the European 
Scyths.” 

* That is, between the 47th and 48th 
parallels. The fact here noticed by 
Herodotus strongly proves his actual 
knowledge of the geography of these 
countries. 

^ The Borysthenes is the Dniepr. It 
had TOt the name as early as the com- 
pihbuoh of the anonymous Perlplus 
Pont. Eux. (See p.*150.) 

^ Something of the same enthusiasm 
which appears in the description of 
Herodotus breaks out also in modern 
travellers when they apeak of the 
Dniepr. Among the rivers of Southern 


Russia,*’ says Madame de Hell, the 
Dniepr claims one of the foremost 
places, from the length of its course, the 
volume of its waters, and the deep bed 
which it has excavated for itself across 
the plains; but nowhere does it present 
more charming views than from the 
height I have just mentioned, and its 
vicinity. After having spread out to 
the breadth of nearly a league, it parts 
into a multitude of chaAiels that wind 
through forests of oaks, alders, poplars, 
and aspens, whose vigorous g^wth be- 
speaks the richness of a virgin soil. 
The groups of islands, capriciously 
breaking the surface of the waters, have 
a melancholy beauty and a primitive 
character scarcely to be seen except in 
those vast wildernesses where man has 
left no traces of his presence. Kothing 
in our country at all resembles this 

land of landscape For some 

time after my arrival at Doutchina I 
found an endless source of delight in 
contemplating these majestic scenes.” 
(Travels, pp. 56, 57, E. T.) 
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and most excellent paMurages for cattle ; it contains abund^ce of 
the most delicious fish ; its water is most pleasant to the taste ; its 
stream is limpid, while all the other rivers near it are inuddy ; 
the richest harvests spring up along its course, and where the 
ground is not sown, the heaviest crops of grass ; while ^t forms 
in great plenty about its mouth without human aid,* and lafge 
fish are taken in it of the sort called Antacsei, without any 
prickly bones, and good for pickling.® Nor are these the whole 
of \ts marvels. As far inland as the place named Gerrhus, 
which is distant forty days’ voyage from the sea,® its course is 
known, and its direction is from north to south ; but above this 
no one has traced it, so as to say through what countries it 
flows. , It enters the territory of the Scythian Husbandmen after 
running for some time across a desert region, and continues for 
ten days’ navigation to pass through the* land which they inhabit. 
It is the only river besides the Nile tho sources of which are 
unknown to me, as they are also (I believe) to all the other 
Greeks. Not long before it reaches the sea, the Borysthenes is 
joined by the Hypanis, which poura its waters into4;he same 
lake.’ The land that lies between them, a narrow point like 
the beak of a ship,® is called Cape Hippolaiis. Here is a temple 
dedicated to Ceres,* and opposite the temple upon the Hypanis 

* Dio Chrysostom notes the value of B. T.) Herodotus does not seem to 

this salt as an article of trade with the have been aware of tho rapids, which 
other Greeks and with >the Scyths of may possibly have been produced by an 
the interior (Or. xxxvi. p. 43). The elevation of the land since his time, 
salines of at the extremity of the (See Murchison’s Geology of llussia, 

promontory which forms the southern vol. i. p. 57^3.) It is uncertain what 
shore of the- iitmn of the Dniepr, are distance he intended by a day's voyage 

. still oftho greatest importance to Russia,* up the course of a river, but there 
and supply vast tracts of the interior, seems to be no sufficient reason for 
(See Dr. Clarke's Russia, Appendix, altering the number forty in the text. 
No. VIII. p. 759.) as Matthias and Larcher suggest. 

* The sturgeon of the Dniepr have ^ The word in the Greek- (eXos) is 
to this day a gAat reputation. Caviare rather marsh” than “lake,” and the 
(the rdpixos 'Apraueatov of Athenaeus) is liman of the Dniepr is in ^oint of fact so 
made from the roes of these fish at shallow as almost to deserve the name. 
Kherson and Nicolaef. For a scientific “ In summer it lias hardly six feet 
description of the sturgeon of the water.” (Report of Russian Engineers ; 
Dniepr, see Kirby's Bridgewater Trea- Clarke, 1. s. c.) 

tise, vol. i. p. 107. ^ This description, which is copied 

* The Dniepr is navigable for barges by Dio (Or. xxxvi. p. 437), and which 
all the. way from Smolensko to its would exactly suit the promontory of 
mouth, a distance of not less than 1500 Kinbttm, applies but ill to the land as it 
miles. The navigation is indeed greatly now lies between t^e two rivers. Has 
impeded by the rapids below EkaJteri- the author's memory played him false, 
rmlav ; but still for a month or six or are we to suppose that the form of 
weeks in the spring, at the time of the the land has changed since his time ? 
spring floo<te, tney are passed by boats. * Or “Cybdld,” for the reading is 
(See Dr. Clarke's Russia, App. viii. p. doubtful. Bahr gives Mrirphs for 
756; and De Hell's Travels, p. 20, Aiifitirpos on the authority of many of 
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ig the dwelling-place of the Borysthenitea* But enough has 
been said of these streams. 

54. Next in succesdon comes the fifth river, called the Pan- 
ticapes,® which has, like the Borysthenes, a course from north to 
south, and.iises from a lake. The space between this river and . 
the* Borysthenes is occupied by the Scythians who are engaged 
in husbandry. After watering their country, the Panticapes 
flow;8 through Hylsea, and empties itself into the Borysthenes. 

66. The sixth stream is the Hypacyris, a river rising from a 
lake, and running directly through the middle of the Nomadic 
Scythians. It falls into the sea near the city of Carcinitis,® leav- 
ing Hylsea and the course of Achilles '* to the right. 


the best MSS. ; and among the coins 
found on^he site of Olbia, the head of 
Cybfile, with the well-known crown of 



towers, occurs frequently. (See Mion* 
net’s Description des Modailles, &c.* 
Supplement^ tom. ii. pp. 14-15.) 

^ Olbia, called ’ also Borysthenes 
(supra, ch. 18, note *'), was on the 
western or right bank of the Hypanis, 
as sufficiently appears from this passage. 
Its site is distinctly mfurked by mounds 
and ruins, and has been placed beyond 
a doubt by the discovery of numerous 
coins and inscriptions. (Clarke, pp. 
614-023; OhoUdes Mcdailles Antiques 
d'Olbiopolis ou Olbia, faisant partie du 
cabinet du Conseiller d’Btat De Blaram- 
berg, Paris, 18‘2*2.) It is now called 
** the Hundred Mounds,” and 
lies about 12 miles below Nicolaef, on 
the opposite side of the Bog, 3 Or 4 
miles from the junction of the Bog with 
the Uimn of the Dniepr. (De Hell, p, 
34, E. T.) 

It is curious to find Olbia placed on 
the wrong bank of the Hypanis by 
Major R^nell in his great map of 
Western Asia, published so late as 1831. 

^ On the Panticapes, see ch. 18, note. 
This and the next two rivers defy iden- 
tification with any existing stream. 
Great changes have probably occurred 
in the physical geography of Southern 
Russia since the time of Herodotus. 
(Murchison’s Geology of Russia, pp. 
573-577.) The Dniepr in his time seems 


to have had a large delta, enclosed 
within the mouth which he knew as the 
Borysthenes, and that called by him the 
Gerrhus, though this latter can scarcely 
have parted from the main stream at so 
great a distance from the sea as ho 
imagined. It is possible that there 
have been great changes of level in 
Southern Russia since his time, and 
the point of departure may perhaps 
have been as high as Krylov, in lat. 
49"^, as represented in the map pre- 
fixed to this volume ; but perhaps it is 
more probable that the delta did not 
begin till about Rakofka, where the 
Borysthenes may have thrown off a 
branch which passed into the Gulf of 
Perekop by Kalantchak (see Murchison, 
p. 574, note) ; or, finally, Herodotus 
may have been completely at fault, and 
the true Gerrhus of his day may, like 
that of Ptolemy (iii. 5), have really 
* fallen into the Palus Macotis, being the 
modem Molotc/mia, as Rennell supposes. 
(Geography of Herod, p. 71.) 

® This place is called Carcin4 by 
Pliny (H. N, iv. 12) and Mela (ii. 1), 
Carcxna by Ptolemy (1. s. c,), Carcinitis 
by Hecatceus (Fr, Hist. Gr. vol. i. p. 10, 
Fr. 158) and Herodotus, Carcinites, or 
Coronites, by the anonymous author of 
the Peripl, Pont. Eux. (p. 148). It 
gave name to the bay on the western 
side of the Tauric Chersonese (Plin. 
1. s. c.; Mef. 1. s. c., &c,), the modern 
Gulf of Perekop. It does not appear to 
have been a Greek settlement. Perhaps 
it may have been a Cimmerian town, 
and have contained the Cypario Coer in 
its first syllable. 

This is the modem Kosa Tendra 
and Koza IJjarilgatch, a long and nairow 
strip of sandy beach extending about 
80 miles from nearly opposite Kalan* 
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56. The seTeiith river is the Gerrhus, which is a branch 
thrown out by the Borysthenes at the point where the course of 
that stream first begins to be known, to wit, the region called by 
the same name as the stream itself, viz. Gerrhus. This river on 
its passage towards the sea divides the country of the Nomadic 
from that of the Eoyal Scyths. It runs into the Hypacyris. 

57. The eighth river is the Tanais, a stream which has its 
■source, far up the country, in a lake of vast size,‘ and which 
empties itself into another still larger lake, the Palus Mseotis, 
whereby the country of the Iloyal Scythians is divided from that 
of the Sauromata). The Tanais receives the waters of a tributary 
stream, called the Hyrgis.® 

58. Such then are the rivers of chief note in Scythia. The 
grass which the land produces is more apt to generate gall in 
the boasts that feed on it than any other grass which is known 
to ns, as plainly appears on the opening of their carcases. 

59. Thus abundantly are the Scythians provided with the 
most impoi’tant necessaries. Their manners and customs come 
now to be described. They worship only the following gods, 
namely, Vesta, whom they reverence beyond all the rest, Jupiter, 
and Tollus, whom they consider to be the wife of Jupiter; and 
after these Apollo, Celestial Venus, Hercules, and Mars.’ These 


tchak to a point about 12 miles soutli of 
the promontory of Kinhuirn, and attached 
to the continent only in the middle by 
an isthmus about 1 2 miles across. 
Strabo (vii. p. 445) and Eustathius (ad 
Dionys. Perieg. MOO) compare it to a 
fillet, Pliny (H. N, iv. 12) and Mela 
(ii. 1) to a sword. It is carefully de- 
scribed by Strabo, Eustathius, and the 
anonymous author of the Periplus, less 
accurately by Mela. Various accounts 
were given of the name. At the wes- 
tern extremity there was a grove sacred 
to Achilles (Strab. p. 446), or, according 
^o others, to Hecate (Anon. Peripl. 
P. E. p. 149). Mai'cianus Capella placed 
here the tomb of Achilles (vi. p. 214), 
who was said by Alcieus>to have ** ruled 
over Scythia*’ (Fr. 49, Bergk.) The 
worship of Achilles was strongly affected 
by the Pontic Greeks. He hs^ a temple 
in Olbia (Strab. 1. s. c.), on the coins of 
which his name is sometimes found 
(Mionnet, Supplement, tom. ii. p. 32) ; 
another in the present Isle of Sierpents 
(Arrian, Peripl. P. Eux. p. 135) ; a third 
on the Asiatic side of the Straits of 
Kertcb, at the narrowest point (Strab. 
xi. p. 756); and, as some think, a 


fourth on a small island at the mouth 
of the Borysthenes, dedicated to him 
by the Olbiopolites. (See Kohler’s 
Memoire sur les iles et la course con- 
sacrOes k Achille ; and comp. Dio 
Chrysost. Or. xxxvi. p. 439.) His head 
also appears occasionally on the coins of 
Chorsonesus (Mionnet, ut supra, pp. 
1 and 3) ; and in an inscription found at 
Olbia, and given accurately in KohleFs 
Remarques sur un ouvrage, &c. p. 12, 
he is (apparently) entitled ** Ruler of 
the Pontus ” (nONTAPXH3). 

s The Tanais (the modem Don^ rises 
from a sma^^ake, the lake of Ivari-Ozero, 
in lat. 54^^ 2'. long. 38° 3'. The Volga 
flows in part from thet^r^anake of One^. 

^ There are no means of identifying 
this river. Mr Blakesley regoxds it as 
the Seviersky; in which he finds ** some 
vestige of the ancient title.” I should 
be inclined rather to look on it as re- 
presenting the Donetz, if any depend- 
ence could be placed on this part of our 
author's geography. He calls it in 
another place the Syrgis (infra, ch. 123). 

^ The reli^on of the Scythians appears 
by this account to have consisted chiefly 
in the worship of the elements. Jupiter 
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gods axe worshipped, by the whole nation : the ^yal Scythians 
offer sacrifice likewise to Neptune. In the Scythic tongue Vesta 
is called Toinlti, Jupiter (very properly, in my judgment) Papcem, 
Tellus Apia, Apollo (Etoayrus, Celestial Venus Artimpasa, and 
Neptune* Thimirnmadca? They use no images, altars, or tem- 
ples, except in the worship of Mars ; but in Us worship they do 
use them. 

60. The manner of their sacrifices is everywhere and in every 
case the same ; the victim stahds with its two fore-feet bound 
together by a cord, and the person who is about to offer, taking 
his station behind the victim, gives the rope a pull, and thereby 
throws the animal down ; as it falls ho invokes the god to whom 
he is offering ; after which he puts a noose roimd the animal’s 
neck, and, inserting a small stick, twists it round, and so 
strangles him. No fire is lighted^ there is no consecration, and 
no pouring out of drink-offerings ; but directly that the beast is 
strangled the sacrificer flays him, and then sets to work to boil 
the flesh. 

61. As Scythia, however, is utterly barren of firewood,® a plan 


(PapcBMs), while he was the Mher of the 
gods, was also perhaps the air ; Vesta 
{Tahiti) was fire, Tellus {Apia) earth, 
Keptune {Thamimasadas) water, Apollo 
{Oitosyrus) the sun, and celestial Venus 
l^Ariimpasd) the moon. The supposed 
worship of Mars was probably the mere 
worship of the scymitar (cf. Grote’s 
Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 323). What 
that of Hercules may have been ft is 
impossible to determine ; but it is 
worthy of remark that Herodotus has 



no Scythian name for Hercules, any 
more than he has for Mars. The sub- 
joined representation of a Scythian god 
is not uncommon in the tombs. M. 
Dubois calls it ** the Scythian Her- 
cules,^* but there is nothing which de- 
terminately fixes its character. It has 
rather the appearance of a god of 
drinking. • 

® The probable etymology of these 
names is given in the Appendix, Essay 
ii. “On the Ethnography of the Euro- 
pean Scyths.” 

® The scarcity of firewood in the 
steppes gives rise to a number of curious 
contrivances. In Southern Russia, and 
also in Mongolia and Eastern Tartary, 
almost the only firing used is the dling 
of animals. This is carefully collected, 
dried in the sun, and in Russia made 
into little bricks, in Mongolia piled in 
its natural state about the tents. The 
Tatars call this species of fuel argots, 
the Russians kirbitch, (Hue’s Voyage 
dans la Tartarie, tom. i. p. 65 ; Pallas, 
vol. i. p. 538 ; Do Hell, pp. 41 and 98.) 

A similar scarcity in Northern Africa 
renders the dung of the camel so pre- 
cious that on journeys a bag is placed 
under the animaVs tail to catch the fuel 
on which the evening meal depends. 
(Pacho’s Voyage dans la Marmorique, 

p. 180.) 
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has had to be contrived for boiling the flesh, which is the fol- 
lowing. After flaying the beasts, they take out all the bones, 
and (if they possess such gear) put the flesh into boilers made in 
the country, which are very like the cauldrons of the Lesbians, 
except that they are of a much ..larger size ; then placing the 
bones of the animals beneath the cauldron, they set them alight, 
and so boil the meat.^® If they do not happen to possess a 
cauldron, they make the animal’s paunch hold the flesh, and 
pouring in at the same time a little water, lay the bones under 
and light them. The bones bum beautifully and the paunch 
easily contains all the flesh when it is stript from the bones, so 
that by this plan yom’ ox is made to boil himself, and other 
victims also to do the like. When the meat is all cooked, the 
sacrifiedr offers a portion of the* flesh and of the ehtrails, by 
casting it on the ground before him. They sacrifice all sorts 
of cattle, but most commonly horses.* ' 

62. Such are the victims, offered to the other gods, and such 
is the mode in which they are sacrificed ; but the rites paid to 
Mars are different. In every district, at the seat of government,® 
there stands a temple of this god, whereof tlie following is a 
description. It is a pile of bnishwood, made of a vast quantity 
of fagots, in length and breadth three furlongs ; in height some- 
what less,® having a sqnare platform upon tho top, three sides of 
which are precipitous, while the fourth slopes so that men may 
walk up it. Each year a hundred and fifty wagon-loads of 
brushwood are added to the pile, which sinks continually by 
reason of tho rains. An antique iron sword * is planted on the 
top of every such mound, and serves as the imago of Mars : * 

• 

It may be gathered from Ezekiel (Travels, p, 241, E. T.) 

(xxiv. 5) that a, similar custom pre- Mr, Blakesley Well observes (not. 
vailed among the Jews. The bones of ad loc.) that the expression here used is 
the yak are said to be used for fuel in scarcely appropriate to Scythia, where 
Eastern Nepaul at the present day. the people had no fixed abodes. 
(Hooker’s Kotes of a Naturalist, vol. i, ® These measures are utterly incre- 
p. 213.) dible. We gather from them^ that He- 

^ Vide supra, ch. i. 216, where the rodotus had not seen any of these piles, 
same is related of the Massagetie. but took the exaggerated accounts of 
Horses have always abounded in the certain mendacious Scythians. . 'How a 
steppes, and perhaps in ancient times country alv&s A^vKos was to furnish 
were more common than any other such enormous piles of brushwood, he 
animal. In the province of Tchakar, forgot to ask himself. • 

north of the Great Wall, the emperor * In the Scythian tombs the weapons 
of China has, it is said, bejbweeu are usually of bronze;' but the sword in 
400,000 and 500,000 horses. ^ (Hue’s the great tomb at Kertch was of iron, so 
Voyage, tom. i. p. 57.) De Hell esti- that Herodotus is perhaps not mistaken, 
mates the horses of the Calmucks at ® This custom is idso ascribed to the 
from 250,000 to 300,000, their sheep at Scythians by Ldcian (Jov, Trag. § 42, 
1,000,000, W their kine only at 180,000. p. 275), Mela (tl. 1, sub fin.), ^linus 
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yearly sacrifices of cattle and of horses are made to it, and moro 
victims are offered thus than to all the rest of their gods. When 
prisoners are taken in war, out of every hundred men they sacrifice 
one, not however with the same rites as the cattle, but with 
different. Libations of wine are first poured upon their heads, 
after which they are slaughtered over a vessel ; the vessel is then 
carried up to the top of the pile, and the blood poured upon the 
scymitar. While this takes place at the top of the mound, 
below, by the side of the temple, the right hands and arms of 
the slaughtered prisoners are cut off, and tossed on high into the 
air. Then the other victims are slain, and those who have offered 
the ^orifice depart, leaving the hands and arms where they may 
chance to have fallen, and the bodies also, separate. 

63. ^uch are the observsmces of the Scythians with respect to 
sacrifice. They never use swine for the purpose, nor indeed 
is it tiieir wont to breed them in any part of their coimtry. 

64. In what concerns war, their customs are the following. 
The Scythian soldier drinks the blood of the first man ho over- 
throws in battle. Whatever number he slays, he cuts off all their 
heads,® and carries them to the king ; since he is thus entitled 
to a share of the booty, whereto’ he forfeits all claim if he does 
not produce a head. In order to strip the skull of its covering, 
he makes a cut round the head above the ears, and, laying hold 
of the scalp, shakes the skull out ; then with the rib of an ox ho 
scrapes the scalp clean of flesh, and softening it by rubbing 
between the hands, uses it thenceforth as a napkin.' The Scytli 


(c. 19)r Clemens Alexandrinus (Protrept. 
iv. p. 40), and others. Hicesius ascribed 
it to the Sauromatsc (Muller’s Fr. Hist. 
Or. Yol. iv. p. 429). Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus spea^ of it as belonging to the 
Alan! and Huns of his own day (xxxi. 2). 
In the time of Attila, a sword, supposed 
to be actually one of these ancient 
Scythian weapons, was discovered by a 
chance (Priscus Panites, Fr. 8 , p. 91 ; 
Jomandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 35 ad 
fin.), and made the object of worship. 
Genghis Khan, upon his elevation, re- 

E ted the same observance. (Niebuhr’s 
i/bia, p. 46, E. T.) It is scarcely 
irever to be called ** a Mongolic 
custom for it seems to have been 
common to most of the tribes which 
have wandered over the steppes. 

* This custom of cutting off heads is 
common to many barbarous and semi- 
barbarous nations. Zn the Assyrian 
sculptures we frequently see decapi- 


tated corpses, and Assyrians cariying 
off the heads of their foes. (Layard’s 
Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 447, 450, 
&c.) According to Diodorus (xiv. 115), 
the Gauls spent the whole of the day 
following on the battle of the Allia iii 
thus mutilating the dead. David hew- 
ing off the head of Goliah is a familiar 
instance. Heroddtus furnishes another 
in the conduct which he ascribes to 
Artaphernes (vi. 30). In the East, the 
mutilation of fallen enemies is almost 
universal. ' Poseidonius of Apamea 
spoke of himself as an eye-witness of 
the piuctice in Gaul (Fr, 26 ) ; and Strabo 
calls it ageneml custom of the northern 
nations (iv. p. 302). 

7 Hence the phrase iSKuOiarl 
fMUtrpov (^lesych. ad voc. ; Sophocl. 
GSnom. ap, Atbenceum, x. 18, p. 410y, 
and the verb &iro<rKv$iC€iyf to scalp,’ 
used by Atheucsus and Euripides. 
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is proud of these scalps, and hangs them from his bridle*rein ; 
the greater the number of such napkins that a man can show, 
the more highly is he esteemed among them.* Many make 
themselTCS cloaks, like the capotes of our peasants, by sewing 
a quantity of these scalps together. Others flay the right arms 
of their dead enemies, and make of the skin, which is stripped off 
with the nails hanging to it, a corering for their quivers. Now the 
skin of a man is thick and glossy, and would in whiteness surpass- 
almost all other hides. Some even flay the entire body of their 
enemy, and stretching it upon a frame carry it about with them 
wherever they ride. Such are the Scythian customs with re- 
spect to scalps and skins. 

65. fho s^lls of their enemies, not indeed of all, but of those 
whom they most detest, they treat as follows. Having sawn off 
the portion below the eyebrows, and cleaned out the inside, they 
cover the outside with leather. When a man is poor, this is all 
that he does ; but if he is rich, he also lines the inside with gold : 
in either case the skull is used as a drinking-cup.® They do 
the same with the skulls of their own kith and kin if they have 
been at feud with them, and have vanquished them in the pre- 
sence of the king. When strangers, whom they deem of any 
account come to visit them, these skulls are handed round, and 
the host tells how that these were his relations who made war 
upon him, and how that he got the better of them ; all this being 
looked upon as proof of bravery. 

66. Once a year the governor of each district, at a set place in 
his own province, mingles a bowl of wine, of which all Scythians 
have a right to drink by whom foes have been slain ; while they 
who have slain no enemy are not allowed to laste of the bowl, but 
sit aloof in disgrace. No greater shame than this can happen to 
them. Such as have slain a very large number of foes, have 
two cups instead of one, and drink from both. 

67. Scythia has an abundance of soothsayers, who foretell tiie 
future by means of a number of willow wands. A large bundle 
of these wands is brought and laid on the ground. The /sooth- 
sayer unties the bundle, and places each wand by itself, at the 
same time uttering his prophecy : then, while he is still speaking, 
he gathers the rods together again, and makes them up once 

8 The resemblance of these customs a Teutonic people (xxvii. 4) ; ** Hostiis 
to those of the Red Indians will strike captivorum Bellonsa litant et Marti, 
every reader. humanumque sanguinem in ossibns capt- 

* Ammianus Marcellinus relates the turn cavis bibunt avidihs.'* 
same of the Scordisci, most probably 
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more into a bundle. This mode of divination is of home growth 
in Scythia.* The Enarees, or woman-like men,® have another 
method, which they say Venus taught them. It is done with 
the inner bark of the linden-tree. They take a piece of 'this bark, 
and, splitting it into three strips, keep twining the strips about 
their fingers, and untwining them, while they prophesy. 

68. Whenever the Scythian king falls sick, he sends for tho 
three soothsayers of most renown at the time, who come and 
make trial of their art in the mode above describecL Generally 
they say that the king is ill, because such or such a person, 
mentioning his name, has sworn falsely by the royal hearth. 
This is the usual oath among the Scythians, when they wish to 
swear with very great solemnity. Then the man accusedjof 
having forsworn himself is arrested and brought before the king. 
The soothsayers tell him that by their art it is clear ho has sworn 
a false oath by the royal hearth, and so caused the illness of the 
king — he denies the charge, protests that he has sworn no false 
oath, and loudly complains of the wrong done to him. 'Upon 
this the king sends for six new soothsayers, who try the matter 
by soothsaying. If they too find the man guilty of the offence, 
straightway he is beheaded by those who first accused him, and 
his goods are parted among them : if, on the contrary, they 
acquit him, other soothsayers, and again others, are sent for, to 


* It was not, however, confined to 
Scythia. The Scholiast on Nicander 
(Theriaca, 613) observes that the Magi, 
as well as the Scythians, divine by means 
of a staff of tamarisk-wood {JtnAyoi 
Kal :Sic60cu fjLvpiKhftp fiapre^opTM 
and his statement with respect to the 
Magi is confirmed by a reference to 
Dino. There is also distinct allusion 
to such a mode of divination in Hosea 
(ii, 12): ** My people ask counsel of 
their stocks, and their staff declareth unto 
them.** So Tacitus tells us of the 
Germans: Sortium consuetudo sim- 

plex: virgem^ frugiferse arbor! decisam, 
in Burculos amputant, eosque, notis 
qu^busdam discretes, sujper candidam 
vestem temerb ac fortuito spargunt ; 
mox .... precatus Decs, ccelumque 
suspicions, ter singulos tollit; sublatos 
seoundhm ilnpressam ante notam inter- 
pretatur.*' (German, c. 10.) Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus notes a similar practice 
among the Alani (xxzi. 2), and Saxo 
Grammaticus among the Slaves near the 
Baltic (Hist. Dan. xiv. p. 288). The 
superstition with respect to the number 


three appears in this last, as in so many 
other instances. (See Mr. ^lakesley’s 
not. ad loc.) 

* Vide supra, i. 105. The existence 
of this class of persons in Scythia, and 
the religous interpretation placed upon 
their physical infirmity, is witnessed to 
by Hipocrates (De Acre, Aqu&, et 
Locis, vi. § 106-109 ; see also Arist. Eth. 
vii. 7, § 6), who calls them &tmySpi€is. 
This is probably the exact rendering of 
the Scythic word, which 1 should be 
inclined to derive from en (= an), the 
negative (Greek and Zend an, Latin >n- 
or ne, our nn-), and oibr (Lat. vir, Greek 
fjpws, *'A/njs), a man.** This at 

least appears^to me a more probable 
etymology than Mr. Blakesley’s of 
*Evdp€€s quasi Fevdpees, fjenerei. Venus, 
according to Herodotus, was in Scythic 
**Artimpasa** (ch. 59). 

Beinegg says that a weakness like 
that here described is still fo^d among 
the Kogai Tatars who inhabit this dis- 
trict. (Cf. Adelung’s Mithridates, . i. 
p. 472.) 
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try the case* Should the greater number decide in favour of 
the man’s, innocence, then they who first accused him forfeit 
their lives. 

69. The mode of their execution is the following: a wagon is 
loaded with brushwood, and oxen are harnessed to it ; ® the sooth- 
sayers, with their feet tied together, their hands bound behind 
their backs, and their mopti^ gagged, are thrust into the midst 
of the brushwood ; finally th(r wood is set alight, and the oxen, 
being startled, are made to rush off with the wagon. It often 
happens that the oxen and the soothsayers are both consumed 
together, but sometimes the pole of the wagon is burnt through, 
and the oxen escape with a scorching. Diviners — lying diviners, 
they call them — are burnt in the way described, for other causes 
besides the one here spoken of. When the king puts one of 
them to death, he takes care not to let any of his sons survive : * 
all the male ^offspring are slain with the father, only the females 
being allowed to. live. 

70. Oaths among the Scyths are accompanied with the fol- 
lowing ceremonies : a large earthem bowl is filled with wine, 
and the parties to the oath, wounding themselves* slightly with a 
knife or an awl, drop some of their blood into the wine ; then 
they plunge into the mixture a scymitar, some arrows, a battle- 
axe, and a javelin,® all the while repeating prayers ; lastly the 
two contracting parties drink each a draught from the bowl, as 
do also the chief men among their followers.® 


8 We Warn from tliis that the ancient 
Scythians, like the modem Calmucks 
and Kogais, used oxen and not horses 
to draw their wagons. (Pallas, yol. i. 
p. 532, and plate 6 ; Clarke, vol. i. vig- 
nette to ch. xiv. See also the woodcuts 
in note on ch. 46.) Hippocrates noted 
the fact more explicitly than Herodotus 
(De Aere, Aquk, et Locis, § 44, p. 353). 

^ There is a covert allusion here to 
the well-known line of Stasinus : — 

NifiTios, irarepa KTtivas iratSaf karaActWoi. 

Herodotus had made a previous refer- 
ence to it (Book i. ch. 155). 

* Besides the bow, which was the 
commonest weapon of the Scythians 
(ch. 46), and the short spear or javelin 
which was abo in general use among 
them (see ch. 3, note *), the scymitar 
and the battle-axe were no doubt 
known in the country, but they must 
have been comparatively rare. The 
royal tomb at Kertch contained^ a 


scymitar or short sword very much 
resembling the Persian (see > note on 
Bookvii. ch, 61); but the Scythe repre- 
sented on the vessels found in it had 
nothing but javelins and bows. No re- 
presentation in European Scythia dis- 
tinctly shows the bittle-axe to have 
been one of their weapons, but its com- 
mon adoption on the coins of Olbia 
(Sestini, Lettere e Dissertazioni, Con- 
tinuaz. vol. iv. pi. ii., and supra, ch. 
18, note together with the bow and 
bow-case, is a probable indication of its 
use among the Scyths of > '^igh- 
bourhood. 

* Lucian (Toxaris, xxxvii.) and Pom- 
ponius Mela (ii. i. 120^ give a similar 
account of the Scythiim method of 
pledging fa|th. It resembles closely 
the TaUr mode, which has been thus 
described : — 

Si amicitiam vel fosdus cum sui vel 
alien! generis populis faciunt, in 
spectum Solis prodeunt, eumque ado^'l 
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71- The tombs of their kings are in the land of the Gerrhi, 
who dwell at the point where the Borysthenes is first navigable* 
Here, when the king dies, they dig a grave, which is square in 
shape, and of great size. When it is ready, they t^e the king’s 
corpse, and, having opened the belly, and cleaned out the inside, 
fill the cavity with a preparation of chopped cyperus, frankincense, 
parslej'^-seed, and anise-seed, After ^hich they sew up the open- 
ing, enclose the body in wax, and, -facing it on a wagon, carry 
it about through all the different tribes. On this procession each 
tribe, when it receives the corpse, imitates the example which is 
first set by the Royal Scythians ; every man chops off a piece 'of 
his ear, crops his hair close,*^ makes a cut all round his arm, 
lacerates his forehead and his nose, and thrusts an arrow through 
his left hand. Then they who have the care of the corpse carry 
it with' them to another of the tribes which are under the 
Scythian rule, followed by those whom they first visited. On 
completing the circuit of all the tribes under their sway, they 
find themselves in the country of the Gerrhi, who are the most 
remote of all, and so they enme to the tombs of the kings. There 
the body of the dead king is laid in the grave prepared for it, 
stretched upon a mattrass ; ® spears are fixed in the ground on 
either side of the corpse, and beams stretched across above it to 
form a roof, which is covered with a thatching of ozier twigs.® 

* rant. Turn' poculum 'vino plenum in then drinks the other's blood, and they 
aerein j^iciunt, atque quisque eorum ex are supposed to become perpetual 
hoc poculo bibit. Turn eductis gladiis friends and relations.'* (Travels, ch. 
se ipsos in qu§dam corporis pirte vul- xxiv. p. 488.) 

nerant, donee sanguis profluit. Turn ^ The Scythians represented on the 
quisque e^um alterius saoguinem ■ vases, ornaments, &c., found at Kertch, 
potat'; quo%u:to foedus inter eos ictum have all flowing locks, as if their hair 
est." (Abn Dolef Misaris hen Mohul> was usually left uncut. (See the wood- 
hai de itinere Asiatico commentarium, cuts, chs. 8 and 46.) 
ed K. de Schlbzer, Beroliu. 1845, p. 38.) * Dr. MTherson found the skeletons 

Modified form# of the same Oetemony in the Scythic graves which he disco- 
are ascribed to the Lydians and Assy- vered near Kertch, frequently ''enve- 
rians by Herodotus (i. 74), and to the loped in sea-weed." (Discoveries at 
Armenians and Iberians by Tacitus Kertch, pp. 90, 96, &c.) This was per- 
(Ann. xii. 47). The Arab practice (iii. haps the material of which Herodotus's 
8) is somewhat diflerent. In Southern mattrass {&Tifids) was composed. 

Africa a custom very like the Scythian ^ In . most of the Scythian tombs of 
pre^y^T 4 — **ln the Kasendi, or contract any pretensioa which have been opened, 
of ( . Aship,” says Dr, Livingstone, the real roof of the sepulchral cham- 
**thb%einds of the parties are joined; her is of stone, not of wood. The 
small incisions are made in the clasped stones are arranged so as to form* what 
han^, (m the pits of the stomach of is called an Egyptian arch, each pro- 
each, ana on the right cheeks and fore- jecting a little beyond the last, till the 
h^s. A smidl quantity of blood is aperture becomes so small, that a sin- 
taken from these points by means of a gle stone can close it. (See the " Sec- 
stalk of grass. The blood from one tion of atonib" represented on p. 51.) 
person is put into a pot of beer, and There is sometimes a second' or false 

• tj^t of the second into another ; each roof of wood below this. The tomb, 

HI. E 
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In the open space around the body of the king they bury one of 
his concubines, first killing her by strangling, and also his cup- 


from which the subjoined phin and 
section are taken, was opened at Kertch 
(the ancient Ponticapseum) about twenty 
years ago. It appeared to bo that of a 
Scythian king, and answered in most 
respects to the description given by 
Herodotus. The' tumulus which con- 
tained it was 1G5 feet in diameter, 
formed partly of earth and* partly of 
rough stones. In the centre was a 
sepulchral chamber 15 feet by 14, with 
a vestibule (A) about 6 feet square. 
Both were built of hewn stones 3 feet 
long and 2 feet high. The vestibule 
was empty, but the chamber contained 
a number of most cuiious relics. The 
chief place was occupied by a large sar- 
cophagus of yew wood, divided into two 
compartments, in one of which (B) lay 
a skeleton of unusual size, shown by 
its ornaments — especially a golden 
crown or mitra-^to be that of a king — 
while in the other (FE) 'were a golden 
shield, an iron sword, with a hilt richly 
ornamented and plated with gold, a 


whip, the remains of a bow and bow- 
case, and five small statuettes. By the 
side of the sarcophagus, in the '' open 
space” of the tomb were, first, the bones 
of a female (G), and among them a 
diadem and other ornaments in gold and 
electruin, showing that she was the 
queen ; secondly, tho bones of an at- 
tendant (I), and thirdly, in an excava- 
tion in one corner, the bones of a horse 
(H). There were also found arranged 
along the wall, a number of aiTow-heads 
(J), two speaivheads (K), a vase in 
electrum (L), beautifully chased (see 
the next note and compare woodcut in 
note ® on ch. 3), two silver vases (MM), 
containing drinking-cups, four amphonn 
in earthenware (N), which had held 
Thasian wine, a large bronze vase (0), 
several driuking-cups, and three large 
bronze cauldrons fD) containing muttou 
bones. There was sufficient evidence 
to show that suits of clothes had been 
hung frofn the walls, and even fragments 
of musical instruments were discovered, 
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bearer, his cook, his groom, his lacquey, his messenger, some of 

proving that all the king^s tastes had Dubois. (Voyage autour de Caucase, 
been taken into account. &c., Atlas, Serie, PI. xviii.) 

It must be confessed that the tomb Many other tombs more or less re-* 
above described belongs to a later era sembling thisi have been found at dif- 
than our author, probably to about b.c. ferent times in various parts of Russia 
400-350; and that there ai’e abundant and Tartary. The ornaments are gene- 
traces of Greek influence in the furni- rally of silver and gold, the weapons of 
ture and ornaments of the place. Still bronze, and horses are usually burie^ 
the general ideas are purely Soythic, with the chief. In the second volume 
and there can be little doubt that the of the Archinologia (Art. xxxiii.) a de- 
tomb belongs to one of those native scription is given of a barrow opened by 
kings, who from b.c. 438 to b.c. 304 the Russian authorities, which con- 
held the Greeks of Panticapseum in tained the skeletons of a man, a woman, 
subjection (Clinton, F, H. vol. ii. App. and a horse, with weapons, and many 
eh. 13). Qrepk ideas had apparently rich ornaments. The human remains 
modifl^ the old barbarism, so far as to wore laid on sheets of pure gold, and 
reduce the number of victims at a king’s covered with similar sheets ; the entire 
death fron^ six to two, and Greek skill weight of the four sheets being 40 lbs., 
had improved the method of construct- The ornaments were some of them set 
ing a tomb ; but otherwise the descrip- with rubies and emeralds, 
tion of Herodotus accords almost ex- The thirtieth volume of the Archsc- 
actly‘>with the modem discovery. There ologia contains another description of a 
is not indeed such an abundance of gold similar tomb (Art. xxi.). This was near 
as he describes, and there are imple- Asterabad, and was opened by the Bey 
ments both in silver and bronze ; but in 1841. It contained human and 
here we may either consider that time horses* bones; heads of sfloars, axes, 
had brought about a change, or (more and maces, forks, rods, &o., all of 
probably; that our author indulged in bronze, a vase and citp of pale yellow 
his favourite exaggeration (see Intro- stone; two mutilated female figures ; 
ductory Essay, ch. iii. pp, 82-83). The and a number of utensils in gold, 
accompanying plan and section are These were a goblet wreighing 36 ounces ; 
taken from the magnificent work of a lamp (70 oz.); a pot (ll oz.); and 
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his horses, firstlings of all his other possessions,* and some golden 
cups ; ^ for they use neither silver nor brass. After this they set 


two small trumpets. • A portion of the 
contents was commonly reported to 
have been secreted by the^Bey. 

The excavations of Dr. McPherson in 
the neighbourhood of Kertch in 1856 
were curious^ but ‘produced no very 
important ^sults, as far as Scythian 
antiquity ^is concerned. He found the 
burial df the horse common, not only in 
Scythic, but in much later times. The 
OTeat shaft, which he believed to be the 
burial-place of a Scythian king, and to 
'which assigned the date of about b.c. 
500, amiears &> me to contain traces of 
Roman influence, and therefore to be 
later than the time of Pompey. (See 
his * Antiquities' of Kertch,’ London, 
1857.) 

A tomb closely ‘answering to the de- 
scription of Herodotus is said to have 
been opened very recently near Alex- 
andropol, in the province of Ekateri- 
noslav (M'Pberaon, p. 86), but I have 
been unabl# to obtain any account of it. 

1 A very similar custom still prevails 
in Tartary and Mongolia. **Pour dire 
toute la v4ritd sur le compto des Tar- 
tares,” says M. Hue, ** nous devons 
aj outer, que leurs roia usent parfois 
d’un systt^nie de sepulture qui est le 
comble de Textravagance et de la bor- 
barie : on transporte le royal cadavre 
dans un vaste edifice constniit en 
briques, et orne de nombreuses statues 
en pierre, representant des hommes, 


des lions, des ^Mpbants, des tigres, et 
divers sujets de la mythologie bouddh- 
ique. Avec Tillustre d^funt, on en- 
terre dans un large caveau, place au 
centre du b^timent, de grosses sommes 
(Tor et d’argent, des habits royaux, 
des pierres prccieiises, enfin tout ce donjt 
%l pourra avoir he^in dans une autre vie. 
Ces enterrements monstnieux coutent 
quislqvefois la vie a un grand mmhre d*e8» 
claves. On prend des enfants de I’un 
et de Tautresexe, remarquables par leur 
beauts, et on leur fait avaler du mercure 
jusqu’a c:e qu’ils soient Buffoqxws ; de 
cette manibre, ils conaervent, m-on, la 
fratcheur et le colons de leur visage, au 
point de parattre encore vivants. Ces 
malhoureuses vie times sontplacees debout y 
auiour du cadavre de leur rnnUrey conti- 
nuant en quelque sorte do 1© servir 
comiiie pendant »a vie. Elies tiennent 
dans leurs mains la pipe, Tcventail, la 
petite fiole de tabac a prisor, et tous 
ies autres colifichets des majestes Tar- 
tares.” (Voyage dans la Tartar!©, pp. 
115-6.) 

* The Keftch tomb above described 
contained eight drinking-cups in silver, 
and one in electrum, or a mixture of 
silver and gold (fig. 1). They were 
principally shap’ed like the electrum 
vase, but some were of a still more 
elegant form, particularly one termi- 
nating in the he^ of a ram i^fig. 2). The 
only implement of pure gold in the 
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to work, and raise a vast mound above tbe grave, all of tbem 
vying with each other and seeking to make it as tall as possible. 

72. When a year is gone by, further ceremonies take place. 
Fifty of the best of the late king’s attendants are taken, all 
native Scythians — ^for as bought slaves are unknown in the 
country, the Scythian kings choose any of their subjects that they 
like, to wait on them — ^fifty of these are taken and strangled, witli 
fifty of t*he most beautiful horses. When they are dead, their 
bowels are taken out, and the cavity cleaned, filled full of chaif, 
and straightway sewn up again. This done, a number of posts 
are driven into the ground, in sets of two pairs each, and on every 
pair half the felly of a wheel is placed archwise ; then strong 
stakes ore run lengthways through the bodies of the horses from 
tail to nock, and they are mounted up upon the fellies, so that 
the feUy in front supports the shoulders of the horse, while .that 
behind sustains tbe belly and quarters, the legs dangling in mid- 
air ; each horse is fuinishcd with a bit and bridle, which latter is 
sti-etched out in front of the horse, and fastened to a peg.® The 
fifty strangled youths are then mounted severally on the fifty 
horses. To effect this, a second stake is passed through their 
bodies along tlie course of the spine to the neck ; the lower end 
of which projects from the body, and is fixed into a socket, made 


place was the shield^ which was of small 
size. 

There was, however, a second tomb 
below that which has been described, 
in which gold was much more* plentiful. 
This tomb wits plundered, and its con- 
tents never scientifically examined, but 
it is said to have contained not less 
than 120 lbs. of gold I (See Dubois, vob 
V. p. 218, and Seymour^s Russia on the 
Black Sea, p, 289. On tbe general sub- 
ject of the riches found in Scythian 
tombs, see Pallas’s Travels, vol. i. p. 197.) 

3 The practice of impaling horses 
seems to have ceased in these regions. 
It was found, however, among the 
Tatars so- late as the 14th century. See 
the passage quoted by Mr. Blakesley 
from Ibn Matuta, the Arabian traveller 
(not. ad loc.). In Patagonia a practice 
very like the Scythian prevails. There 
** the favourite horse of the deceased is 
killed at the grave. When dead it is 
skinned and stuffed, then supported by 
sticks (or set up) on its legs, with the 
head propped tup as if looking at the 
•grave. i:»ometimes more horses than 
one are killed. At the funeral of a 


cacique four horses are sacrificed, and 
one is^ set up at each corner of the 
burial-place.” (Fitzroy’s Narrative of 
the Beagle, vul. ii. p. 155.) 

The slaughter and burial of tbe horse 
with its owner was common to the 
Germans (Tacit. Germ. 27), the Tschuds 
of* the Altai (Ledebour, Reise, i. 231), 
the l^rtars of the Crimea (Lindner, p. 
9^'^^he Cleltic tribes in Gaul and Bri- 
tain ; ^the Franks, as evidenced in 
Childeric’s grave ; theBaxons, as proved 
by constant excavation ; and the Norse- 
men, as we read in all the Norse Sagas| 
and find in innumerable Norse graves. 
It was common also to the Slavonic 
nations; to the Russ in the 10th cen- 
tury , (see Frahn’s edition of Ibn Fozlan's 
travels, pp. 104, 105); to the Lithuanians, 
Letts, Wends, and the Ugrian popula- 
tion of the Fihns.” (Mr. Kemble in 
Dr. M'Pherson’s Kertch, pp. 77, 78.) 

A horse was killed and inteiired with 
the owner so late as 1781. (See the 
account of the funeral of Frederic 
Casimir, Commander of Lorraine, in the 
Rheinischer Antiquariua, 1 Abtheil, 1 
Baud, p. 2060 ^ 
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in the stake that runs lengthwise down the horse. The fifty 
ridera are thus ranged in a circle round the tomb, and so left. 

73. Such, then, is the mode in which the kings are buried : 
as for the people, when any one dies, his nearest of kin lay him 
upon a wagon and take him round to all his friends in succession : 
each receives them in turn and entertains them with a banquet, 
whereat the dead man is served with a portion of all that is set 
before the others ; this is done for forty days, at the end of which 
time the burial takes place. After the burial, those engaged in 
it have to purify themselves, wliich they do in the following way. 
First they well soap and wash their heads ; then, in order to 
cleanse their bodies, they act as follows : they make a booth by 
fixing*in the ground three sticks inclined towards one another,^ 
and stretching around them woollen felts, which they arrange so 
as to fit as close as possible : inside the booth a dish is placed 
upon the ground, into which they put a number of red-hot stones, 
and then add some hemp-seed. 

74. Hemp grows in Scythia : it is very like flax ; only that 
it is a much coarser and taller plant: some grows wild about 
the country, some is produc(3d by cultivation:® the Thracians 
make garments of it which closely resembM linen ; so much so, 
indeed, that if a person has never seen hemp ho is sure to think 
they are linen, and if he has, unless he is very experienced in 
such matters, ho will not know of which material they are. 

75. The Scythians, as I said, take some of this hemp-seed, 
and, creeping under the felt coverings, throw it upon the red- 
hot stones ; immediately^ tookes, and gives out such a vapour 
as no Grecian vapour-bj^Vfcan exceed ; the Scyths, delighted, 
shout for joy, and this vapour serves them instead of a water- 


♦ Here we see tent-making in its in* 
fancy. The tents of the wandering 
tribes of the steppes, whether Calmiicks 
Mid^ Khirgis in the west, or Mongols in 
'4p^^t, are now of a much more ela- 
IbS^te construction. These kibitkas, as 
the^’ Russians cull them, are circular; 
Mey are at bottom cylindrical, with a 
IK^bal top, supported on a framework 
smafll spars resembling in their ar- 
4 ^ riangement the rods of a parasol. (Hue, 
tom. i. p> <32; De Hell, p. 245.) The 
rnaterialiiiB still felt. Further south, in 
the plain of Moghan, towards the mouth 
of the combined Kur and Aras, Pallas 
found the Kurds using a method almost 
. 8s simple as that here mentioned by 
Herodotus:— ''They place," he says, 


"two long bent poles transversely, 
fasten them at the centre above, and 
fix their ends in the ground; they then 
cover them with felt, or mats of sedge.** 
(Travels, vol. i. p. 173, .note.) May not 
this last be the material intended by 
JEschylus when he speaks of jihe itXcict&s 
trriyas of the Scythians, rather than an 
ozier framework, as Niebuhr supposes? 
(Geography of Scythia, E. T. p. 47). 

® Hemp is not now cultivated in these 
regions. It forms, however, ain item of 
some importance among the exports of 
Southern Russia, being brought from the 
north by Tmter-carriage. It would seem 
from the text that in the time of Hero- 
dotus the plant was grown in Scythia 
proper. He speaks like an eye-witness. 
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bath ; ® for they never' by any chance wash their bodies with 
water.^ Their women make a mixture of cypress, cedar, and 
frankincense wood, which they pound into a paste upon a rough 
piece of stone, adding a little water to it. With this substance, 
which is of a thick consistency, they plaster their faces all over, 
and indeed their whole bodies. A sweet odour is tliereby im- 
parted to them, and when they take off the . plaster on the day 
following, their skin is clean and glossy. 

76. The Scythians have extreme hatred of all foreign cus- 
toms, particularly of those in use among the Greeks, as the in- 
stances of Anacliarsis, and, more lately, of Scylas, have fully 
shown. The former, after he had travelled over a great portion 
of the world, and displayed wherever he w^ent many proofs of 
wisdom, as he sailed through the Hellespont on his return to 
Scythia, touched at Cyzicus.® Tfiore he found the inhabitants 
celebrating with much pomp and magnificence a festival to the 
Mother of the Gods,® and was himself induced to make a vow 
to the goddess, whereby he engaged, if he got back safe and 
sound to his home, . that he would give her a festival and a 
night-procession iu ^ respects like those which he had seen in 
Cyzicus. When, tiherefore, he arrived in 8cythia, he betook 
himself to the district called the Woodland,^® which lies opposite 
the Course of Achilles, and is covered with trees of all manner 
of difierent kinds, and there went through all the sacred rites 
with the tabour in his hand, and the images tied to him.*^ 
While thus employed, he was noticed by one of the Scythians, 
who went and told king Saulius ^at,. he had seen. Then king 
SauUus came in person, and wnbfc^e perceived what Ana- 
charsis was about, he shot at him with an arrow and killed 

® Herodotus appears in this instance thence to their colonies, among whicli 
to have confounded together two things were Cyzicus and Olbia. (Vide supra, 
in reality quite distinct, viz., intoxiciv* ch. 53.) 

tion from the fumes of hemp-seed, and Vide supra, chs. 18, 19, and 54. 

indulgence in the vapour-bath. The The use of the tabour in the w^hjip 

addiction of the Russians to the latter is of Rhea is noticed by ApolloniuB;*B%p- 
well-known, the former continues to be dins: — 

a . Siberian . custom. (See Clarke’s ** pd/n/Sw xal ryirdvifi tAd<riroi'«^!' 

Russia, pp. 142-7; Niebuhr’s Scythia, (Argonaut i. 

p. 47. E. T.) Compare the account in Euripides ascribes the invention of ' 
Book i. ch. 202. . instrument to Bacchus and Rhea 

’ In Russia they had still in. Clarke’s (Baech. 59). Polybius, Dionysius of 
time **Qnly vapour-baths.*' (Travels, Halicamusus, and Clement of Alex- 
p, 147.) andria, allude to the images, which 

® For the site of Cyzicus see note on seem to have been small figures h'^ 
Book vi^ ch, 33. around the neck. They were called 

® Cyb614 or Rhea^ whose worship vpotrrr/O/Siai (See Polyb. xxii. 20; 
(common throughout Asia) passed from Dion. Hal. ii. 19; Clem. Al. Protrept. 
the Phi^gians to the Ionian Greeks, and vol. i. p. 20.) 
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him.' To this day, if you ask the Scyths about Anacharsis, they 
pretend ignorance of him, because of his Grecian travels and 
adoption of the customs- of foreigners. 1 learnt, however, from 
Timnes, the steward ^ of Ariapithes, that Anacharsis was paternal 
uncle to the Scythian kin^ Idanthyrsus, being the son of Gnurus, 
who was the son of Lycus. and the grandson of Spargapithes. 
If Anacharsis were really of this house, it must have been by 
his own brother that he was slain, for Idanthyrsus was a son of 
the Saulius who put Anacharsis to death.^ 

77. I have heard, however, another tale, very different from 

this, which is told by the Peloponnesians : they say, that Ana- 
charsis was sent by the king of the’Scyths to make acquaintance 
with Gl«ece— that he went, and on his return home reported, 
that the Greeks were all occupied in the pursuit of every kind 
of knowledge, except the Lacldsemonians ; who, however, alone 
knew how to converse sensibly. A silly tale this, which the 
Greeks have invented for their amusement ! There is no doubt 
that Anacharsis suffered death in the mode already related, on 
account of his attachment to foreign customs, and the intercourse 
which he held with the Greeks. . 

78. ’ Scylas, likewise, the son of Ariapithes, rtiany years later, 
met with almost the very same late. Al^ljpithes, the Scythian 

^ Diogenes Laertius says that there culji to reconcile inrith their supposed 
were two accounts of the death of Ana- date. According to Sosicrates (Fr. 15) 
charsis — one that he was killed while he was at Athens in b.c. 592, almost 80 
celebrating a festival, another (which he years before the date of his nephew's 
prefers) that he was shot by his brother contest with Darius. But the chrono- 
while engaged in hunting. He calls his logy of Sosicrates is too pretentious to 
brother, Cadu'idas (Vit. Anach. T. § 'be depended on. Diogenes Laei’tius (i. 
101-2). 101) tells us that the mother of Ana- 

The Greek word (^irirpovos) might charsis was a Greek, which would ac- 
mean Regent.” But it is unlikely >. count for his Greek leanings — for his 
that Herodotus could have » cohversed comparative refinement and wish to 
with a man who had been regent for the travel. That the Scythian kings married 
father of Scylas, his own contemporary. Greeks we learn by the case of Aria- 
A steward or man of business employed pithes (infra, ch. 78). We may doubt 
by ^^apithes need not have been much whether Anacharsis deserved the oom- 
older than 'Herodotus himself. (See pliment of being reckoned among the 
Niebuhr's Scythia, p. 38, note *. E. T.) Seven Sages (Epbor. Pr. 101 ; Nic. Dam. 
Mr, Blakesley’s conjecture that Timnes Fr. 123; Comp. Henfiipp. 17 and 
was a functionary representing the Diceearch. Fr. 28); but we may properly 
.inter^ts of the barbarian sovereign at regard him as an intelligent h^f-caste, 
. the factory which was the centre of the who made a very favourable impression 
commercial dealing between the mer- on the Greeks of his day, an impression 
chants and the natives,” «.e. at, Olbia, is the more remarkable, as the Greeks 
not improbable. were not usually very libercd in their 

^ Herodotus iatlie earliest writer who estimate of foreigners. The anecdotes 
mentions Anacharsis. There is no sufE- in Diog. Laertius (i. § 103-5) do not 
cient rdhspn to doubt the fact of his show much more than tolerable shrewd- 
travels^' fdthough what Herodotus here 
relates of his family history is very diffi- 
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king, had several sons, among them tliis Scylas, who was the 
child, not of a native Scy th, but of a woman of Istria.* Bred up 
by her, Sc^las gained an acquaintance Avith tlie Greek language 
and letters. Some time afterwards, Ariapithes was treacherously 
8lain by Spargapithes, king of the Agathyrsi ; whereupon Scylas 
succeeded to the throne, and married (me* of his father’s wives,® 
a woman named Oposa. This Opoea was a Scythian by birth, 
and had brought Ariapithes a son called Oricus. Now when 
Scylas found himself king of Scythia, as he disliked the Scythic 
mode of life, and was attached, by his bringing up, to the man- 
ners of the Greeks, he made it his .usual practice, whenever he 
came with his army to the to’^n of the Borysthenites,* who, ac- 
cording to their own account, are colonists of the Milesians, — 
he made^it his practice, I say, to leave the army before the city, 
and, having entered Aeithin the walls by himself, and carefully 
closed the gates,^ to exchange his Scythian dress for Grecian 
garments, and in this attire to walk about the forum, without 
guards or retinue. The Borysthenites kept watch at the gates, 
that no Scythian might see the king thus apparelled.. Scylas, 
meanwhile, lived gcactly as the Greeks, and even offered sacri- 
fices to the Gods according to the Grecian rites.^- In this way 
ho would pass a mon^' or more, with the Borysthenitesj after 
which he would clothe himself again in his Scythian dress,® and 

* latria, leter, or letropolis, at the &pxovT 05 BoemSpov Ka\ 0€oSa- 

mouth of the Danube or later, was a trlris^ kcH $ouri\e^ovras ku\ Mat- 

colony of the Milesians, founded about twk, k* r. A. Dulbois, 4”** Serie, PL 2f> ; 
the time of the Cimmerian invasion of •Kohler's Remarques, p. 19, &c.) The 
Asia Minor. (PeripL Pont. Eux. p. position of Scylas in Olbia was perhaps 
157.) Its name remains in the modern not quite on a par with this; still his 
Wisher* (vide supra, note * on ii. 33), but comin||t{7ttA an army, statiomng it in the 
its site was probably nearer to Kosteridje, suburb, entering the town, and com- 

* Compare Adonijah’s request to be , n^nding the gate to be closed^ are indicative 

given one of his father’s (David’s) yrives ot hia having the real rights of sovc- 
(1 iKings ii. 17-25). Such marriages rdgnty. The coins of Olbia however 
were forbidden by the Jewish law (Lev. did not, like those of Panticapseum, 
xviii- 8, &c.), but. they were no doubt bear the head of a Scythian king; nor 
common among other nations. did the public acts run in the name a 

® Olbia (vide supra, oh, 53, note.) prince, but in those of a. number of 

^ It appeal’s ffom this passage tlxat the archons, who seem to have been usually 
native prinoes of .Western Scythia exer- Greeks (see Kohler, p. 12). 
cised nearly the same authority in Olbia ® Herodotus never distinctly mentions 
, that their brethren in the East enjoyed what the costume of the European 
over PanticapsDum and Theodosia. The Scyths was. It appears, by the repre- 
Sc^thian dynasty of the Leuconidse, sentations of it upon the remains found 
which bore sway, in the country on at Kertch and elsewhere, not to have 
either side of the straits of Yeni-kaleh, diifered gi*eatly from that of their 
from about b.c, 438 to ac. 304, had a Asiatic brethren (infra, vii. 64). The 
• qualified dominion in the Greek town of ordinary head-dress was a cap, or hood, 
which they did not "claim to be kings, coming to a point at the top, and, p^- 
but only rulers. (See the formula’ com- jecting somewhat in the fashion of the 
mon in the inscriptions of Kertch, Phrygian bonnet (compare the woodcut 
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SO take his departure. This he did repeatedly, and even built 
himself a house in Borysthenes,® and married a wife there who 
was a native of the place. 

79. But when the time came that was ordained to bring him 
woe, the occasion of his ruin was the following. He wanted to 
be initiated in the Bacchic mysteries^^ and was on the point of 
obtaining admission to the rites, when a most strange prodigy 
occurred to him. The house which he possessed, as I mentioned 
a short time back, in the city of the Borysthenites, a building of 
great extent and erected at a vast cost, round which there stood 
a number of sphinxes and griffins^ carved in white marble, was 
struck by lightning from on high, and burnt to the ground. 
Scylasj nevertheless, went on and received the initiation. Now 
the Scythians are wont to reproach the Greeks with their 
Bacchanal rage, and to say that it is not reasonable to imagine 
there is a god who impels men to madness. No sooner, there- 
fore, was Scylas initiated in the Bacchic mysteries than one of 
the Borysthenites went and carried the news to the Scythians — 
You Scyths laugh at us,” he said, ^‘ because we rave when the 
god seizes us. But now our god has seized upon your king, who 
raves like us, and is maddened by the influence. If you think 

ill notes ® and * on chs. 3 and 71); the Ohrysost, Or. xxxvi. p. 430). 
miiterial being, apparently , felt. On the ® The town boro tJie two names of 

Borysthenes and Olbia (vide supra, ch. 
18, note ®); the former, which Herodo- 
tus evidently prefers, *being the appella- 
tion best known among the Gt*eeks 
generally, while the latter w^as affected 
by the inhabitants. The two names are 
used, not only by Herodotus, but by 
Pliuy (H. N. p, 12), Ptolemy (iii. 5), 
the anonymous author of the Periplus 
P. Euxini (p. 151), Scymnus Chius (Fr. 
11. 59*60), and Stephen (ad voc. B^pv- 
trBevTis). Strabo (vii. p. 470) and Arrian 
(Poripl. P. Eux. p. 132) give only the 
name Olbia. Dio Chrysostom (Or. 
zxxi.) and Martianus Capella (vi. p. 
214) confine themselves to the term 
Borysthenes. 

body was worn a loose coat, trimmed ^ The Milesian colonists, seetp to have 
with fur, and gathered in at the waist carried the worship of the J^hrygian 
with a belt. Loose trousers protected Bacchus (Sabazius) to Olbia. Hence 
the -legs, and the feet were encased in Olbia was itself called or Sav’la 

short boots of asoft leather, which gene- (Feripl. P. Eux. p. 151). 
rally covered the bottom of the tremser. ^ Griffins are common in the oma- 
In the case, at any rate, of the richer mentation of objects discovered in Scy- 
classes, all the garments were thickly thian tombs (Dubois, 4“*® Serie, Pis. 11, 
ornamented with spanglto and coins, 20, 22, and 24), and sometimes adorn 
sewn on to them in rows, throughout, the tombs themselves (PI. 25). Sphinxes 
The most common colour, at least near have not, so far as 1 am aware, been 
Olbia, seems to have been black (Dio found. 
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I do not tell you true, come with me, and I will show him to 
you.” The chiefs of the Scythians went with the man accord- 
ingly, and the Borysthenite, conducting them into the city, 
placed them secretly on one of the towers. Presently Scylas 
passed by with the band of revellers, raving like the rest, and was 
seen by the watchers. Regarding the matter as a very great 
misfortune they instantly departed, and came and told the army 
what they had witnessed. 

80. When, therefore, Scylas, after leaving Borysflienes, was 
about returning home, the Scythians broke out into revolt. They 
put at their head Octamasadas, grandson (on the mother’s side) 
of Teres. Then Scylas, when he learned the danger with which 
he w^as threatened, and tlie reason of the disturbance, made his 
escape ^o Thrace. Octamasadas, discovering whither ho had fled, 
inarched after him, and had reached the Ister, when he was met by 
the forces of the Thracians. The tw^o armies w^ere about to engage, 
but before they joined battle, Sitalccs ^ sent a message to Octa- 
masadas to this effect — “ Why should there be trial of arms be- 
twixt thee and me? Thou art my own sister’s son, and thou 
hast in thy keeping my brother. Surrender liim into my hands, 
and I will give thy Scylas back to thee. So neither thou nor 1 
will risk our armies.” Sitalces sent this message to Octama- 
sadas, by a herald, and Octamasadas, with whom a brother of 
Sitalces* had formerly taken refuge, accepted the terms, lie 
surrendered his own uncle to Sitalces, and obtained in exchange 
his brother Scylas.® Sitalces took his brother with him and 


® Vide infra, vii. 137. ^i^lces was 
contemporary ivith Herodotus. Ho 
died B.c. 424 (Thucyd. iv. 101). Teres, 
his fatlier, founded the great kingdom 
of the Odrysaj iii the generation after 
the Scythian, expedition of Danus (ibid, 
ii. 29). The following table will show 
the relationship of the several members 
of this royal house, and the alliances 
contracted by them with neighbouring 
monarchs 

Teres (founder of the 
I kiiig doin.) 

SiTA^LCEs Sparailocus. daughter 

ni. Bister of | m. 

Xyniph«)dorus | Ariapithes, 

of Abdera. I king of Spy thia. 

I Seuthss I 

SadoGUB. m.. Octamasadas. 

Stratohice, 

daughter of Perdiccaa, 
king of Macedon. 

From Sitalces being mentioned here 
without any explanation of who he was, 
it has been argued that this p^sage was 


written after the first year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War (Dahlmanu's Life of 
Ilerod. p. 29, E.T.; Blakesley ad loc., 
&c.). But this is at least doubtful. 
(See Introductory Essay, ch. i. p. 21, 
note*.) 

^ Perhaps Sparadocus> the father of 
Seuthes. 

* The following genealogical table of 
the Scythian kings may be drawn out 
from these chapters; — 

Spargapithes 
Lyons 
Onuhu 


Saulius Aiiacliursis 

Idanthyrsus 
Ariapithes 

ob. 460 , Scylas OctLnasadas Orlcus. 


B.C. 

ab. 660 
ab. 620 
ab. 590 

ab. 560 
ab. 520 
ab. 490 
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withdrew; but Octamasadas beheaded Scylas upon the spot. 
Thus rigidly do the Scythians maintain their own customs, and 
thus severely do they punish such as adopt foreign usages. 

81. What the population of Scythia is, I was not able to learn 
with certainty; the accounts which I received varied from one 
another. I heard from some that .they were very numerous 
indeed ; others made their numbers but scanty for such a nation 
as the Scyths.® Thus much, however, I witnessed with my own 
eyes. There is a tract called Exampajus between the Bory- 
sthenes and tlie Hypanis. I made some mention of it in a former 
place, where I spoke of the bitter stream which rising there 
flows into the Hypanis, and renders tlie water of that river 
undrinkable^ Here then stands a brazen bowl, six times as big 
as that at the entrance of the Euxine, which Pausaiiias, the son 
of Cleombrotus, set up.® Such as have never seen that vessel 
may understand me bettei^ if I say that the Scythian bowl holds 
with ease six hundred amphorae,® and is of the thickness of six 
fingers’ breadth. The natives gave me the following account of 
the manner in which it was made. One of their kings, by name 
Ariantas, wishing to know the number of his subjects, ordered 
them all to bring him, on pain of death, the point off one of 
their arrows. They obeyed; and* he collected thereby a vast 
heap of arrow-heads,^ which he resolved to form into a memorial 


It is complete except in one point. We 
are not expressly told that Ariapithes 
was the son of Idanthyraus. Chronolo- 
gical considerations, however, make it 
tolerably certain that he was at any rate 
Idanthyrsiis’s successor. 

® The notion entertained by the Greeks 
of the power and number of the Scyths 
may be clearly seen in Thucydides (ii. 
97). The great kingdom of the Odrys® 
established by Teres and his son Sitalces 
was not to compare, he says, in respect 
of military strength and number of soUiers 
(errpoToD with the Scyths. Nay, 

he further delivera it as his opinion, 
that no single nation, either in Europe or 
Asia, could match the Scythians, if they 
were but united among themselves. 

^ Vide supra, ch. 52. 

® Athenoeus (following Nym|>his of 
Heraclea) relates that Pausanios set up 
this bowl at the time that he was be- 
sieging Byzantium. He gives the fol- 
lowing as the inscription upon it — 

Mrftiui* aperaf avi0y\tt* IIcKrct jowvt avtuert. 

Haco&OisidSt ^x<*r.*EAAdfio« cvpvxopov, 
Tl6wrou eir^ Evfcirov, AoKvSatnovtof yiv^, vi3s 

KJitvtipflSrw, dpxatoc *HpcutAtfos yci/cas. 

See the Deipnosoph, vii. 9 (p. 536). 


® The Greek amphora {ufiipopths) con- 
tained nearly nine of our gallons ; whence 
it appears that this bowl would have 
held about 5400 gallons, or above 85 
hogsheads. (The “ Great Tun” at Heidel- 
berg holdftibove 800 hogsheads.) Only 
one other bowl of this enormous size is 
on record, viz. the silver crater presented 
to Delphi by Croesus (supra, i. 51). 

It seems to me as impossible to sup- 
pose this bowl to have been the work of 
the Cimmerians as of the Scythians. 1 
cannot, therefore, with Ritter (Vorhalle, 
p. 345), ascribe it to the race which the 
Scyths di*ove oiit. It must have been of 
Greek workmanship, cast |)robab1y at 
Olbia, or Tyras. It was used no doubt 
in the sacred ceremonies which prdeured 
for the place where it stood the name of 
“The Sacred Ways” (supra, ch. 52). 
The story told to Herodotus of its origin 
is entitled to very little credit. 

^ It has been already remarked that 
the bow was, icot' the national 

weapon (supra, cb. 3, note ^). Here it 
is supposed that every Scytnian would 
have arrows. Scythian arrow-heads are 
abundant in the tombs, and are remark- 
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that might go doMm to posterity. Accordingly he made of them 
this bowl,’' and dedicated it at Exampseus. This was all that 
I could learn concerning the number of the Scythiana 

82. The country has no marvels except its rivers, which are 
larger and more numerous than those of any other land. These, 
and the vastness of the great plain,® are worthy of note, and one 
thing besides, which 1 am about to mention. They show a foot- 
mark of Hercules,* impressed oU a rock, in shape like the print 
of a man’s foot, but two cubits in length.® It is in the neighbour- 


able for the skilful manner in which 
they are barbed. They are triangular 
and usually made of bronze. 



® Very elegant bronze bowls (seo the 
woodcut below) have been found in the 
Scythian tombs — undoubtedly of Greek 
workmanship — but none at all of the 
size of this. 

* Concerning the great plain of South- 
ern Russia, vide supra, ch. 47, note 

* This does not prove that the Scy- 
thians recognized Hercules as a god, for 
the persons who showed the footprints 
may ha ve been Greeks. The .Greek fcra- 
ditions of these parts brought Hercules 
into Scythia (supra, chs. 8-10). 

^'Cf. ii. 91. These supposed foot- 
prints of giants are pointed out in all 
countries. They form no sufl&cient 
ground for presuming, with Ritter (Vor- 
hallo, pp. 332-348) that Buddhism was 



the religion of tlm Cimmerians. Indeed, b.c. 637 (supra, vol. i. p. •'lOO* 
as Buddha (Sakya) was not bom tiirB.c. simply impossible that the 
623, and the last remnant of the Oimme- of these p^s should have been Buddh- 
rians was driven o ut by the Scy ths before ists. 
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hood of the Tyras. Having described this, I return to the subject 
on which I originally proposed to discourse. 

83. The preparations of Darius against the Scythians had 
begun, , messengers had been despatched on all sides with the 
king’s commands, some being required to furnish troops, others 
to supply ships, others again to bridge the Thracian Bosphorus, 
when Artabanus, son of Hystaspes and brother of Darius, en- 
treated the king to desist from his expedition, urging on him the 
great difficulty of attacking Scythia.® Good, however, as the 
‘advice of Artabanus . was, it failed to persuade Dari\is. Ho 
therefore ceased his reasonings ; and Darius, when liis prepara- 
tions were complete, led his army forth from Susa. 

, 84. It wps then that a certain Persian, by name CEobazns, 
the father of three sons, all of whom were to accompany the 
army, came and prayed the king that he would allow one of 
his sons to remain with him. Darius made answer, as if he 
regarded him in the light of a friend who had urged a moderate 
request, “that he would allow them all to remain.” CEobazus 
was oveijoyed, expecting that all his children would be excused 
from serving; the king however bade his attendants take the 
throe sons of CEobazus and forthwith put them to death. Thus 
they were all left behind, but not till they had been deprived of 
• life.^ 

85. When Darius, on his march from Susa, reached the terri- 
tory of Chalcedon * on the shores of the Bosphonis, where the 
■ bridge had been made, he took ship and sailed thence to the 
Cyanean islands,® which, according to the Greeks, once floated. 
Ho took his seat also in the temple * and surveyed the Pontus, 
wliich is indeed well worthy of consideration. There is not in 
the world any other sea so wonderful : it extends in length 

* The cautious temper of Artabanus Pindar, the earliest writer who notices 

again appears, vii. 10. them, says, SiSvjnoi Hirav. ’(Pyth. iv. 

^ Compare the similar story told of 371.) Compare the Kvap4as £i|'6O’0€ 
Xerxes, infra, vii. 39. Ho of Apollonius Hhodius (ii. 318 

^ Chalcedon was situated on the Asi- They were, Strabo tells us, 20 stadia 
atic side, at the point where the Bos- apart from one another. Moderns re- 
phorus (Canal of Constantinople) opens mark two rocks off the two coasts^in 
into the Pi*opontis, or Sea of Marmora this position (Clarke, p. 674). 

(Scyl. Peripl. p. 83; Strab. xii. p. 843). The legend of the Symplegades will 
The modem village of Kadi Keuij a few be found in Pindar (1. s. c.), Apollo- 
miles south of Scutari, marks the place nius Rhodius (1. s. c.), and Apollodorus 
(vide infra, ch. 144, note). (Bibliothec. 1. ix. 22.). We need not 

* Otherwise called the Symplegades. seek to discover a matterK>f-fact expla- 
According to Strabo (vii. p. 492) they nation of it. 

were two in number, and lay, one on ^ The temple at the mouth of the 
the European, the other on thd Asiatic strait mentioned below, oh. 87. See 
side off the mouth of the strait. And so note. 
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eleven thousand one hundred furlongs, and its breadth, at the 
widest part, is three thousand three hundred.^ The mouth is 
but four furlongs wide;^ and this strait, called the Bosphorus, 
and across which the bridge of Darius had been thrown, is a 
hundred and twenty furlongs in length,* reaching from the 
Euxine to the Pro^ntis. The Propontis is five hundred fur- 
longs across,® and fourteen hundred long.* Its waters flow into 


* These measurements are* extremely 
incorrect. The distance from the mouth 
of tJie Bosphorus to the Phasis, which 
Herodotus regards as the extreme length 
of the Pontus, instead of being 11,100 
stades (1280 miles), is, by the most 
direct course, about 5500 stiides, or little 
more than 630 miles. Even following 
the sinuosities of the coast, it does not 
exceed 7000 stades, or 800 miles. Again, 
the distance across from the Thormodon 
{TAenneh) to the Sindic peninsula (and 
here the coast-line cannot be meant), 
instead of being 3300 stades (380 miles), 
is about 2340 stades, or 270 miles. 

It has been supposed by Larcher and 
others, that Herodotus here uses a dif> 
fereut stade from that which he com- 
monly employs, but this is a mere gra- 
tuitous a,8sumption to escape a difSculty. 
Dablmann (Life of Herod, p. 71, E. T.) 
has well exposed the absurdity of such 
a theory. 

Herodotus is manifestly in error. The 
question is, how was he misled? Ip the 
first place by over-estimating the rate of 
speed of sailing vessels. He had pro- 
bably been himself from the Bosphorus 
to the Phasis in a sdling vessel, and 
knew that lie had made an average voy- 
age, and that the time was, as he gives 
it, 9 days and 8 nights. In this voyage 
of his he had followed the coast-line, 
landing occasionally, as it appears (ii. 
104). Ho was told that the vessel made 
1300 stades a-day, when its real rate was 
little more than 800 stades. Further, 
at Themiscyra on the Thermodon, he 
probably heard that vessels sailed thence 
to* Sindica in 2} days, and applying in 
this case the Mme rate of sailing, he sup- 
posed the distance to be 3300 stades. 
But either an occasional high speed was 
given to him as an average Ate, or the 
vessels which adventured into the open 
sea were better sailers than the ordinary 
coasters; so th^t here he did not make 
an estimate so greatly exceeding the 
truth. The ships, which crossed from 
Themiscyra to Sindica in 2} days must 
have attained a speed but little short of 


the 1000 stadia which seems to 

have been the estimate made by Pto- 
lemy, and again by Strabo, of the powers 
of sailing-vessels in their time. (See tlie 
note of Larcher, quoting C^ubon, vol. 
iii. p. 433, note 164.) 

^ Modems generally estimate the 
width of the canal of Constantinople 
at three-quarters of a mile, which would 
be mtl^r more than six stadia. As 
Strabo,* Pliny, Eustathius, and otlier 
winters tigree with’ Herodotus, it is con- 
jectured that the opening has gradually 
widened (Kruse, Ueber Herodots Aus- 
messuug des Pontus, Breslau, 1818, p. 
41). The strong current would even- 
tually tend to produce this effect. It 
must be noted, however, that Col. 
Ohesuey calls the width only 600 yards, 
or less than 3 stades (Euphrat. Exped. 
vol. i. p. 326). 

^ This is under the true length, which 
is about f6 miles,' or 140 stades. It 
was however the usual estimate in 
ancient times (Polyb. iv. 39; Arrian's 
Peripl. od fin.), and must have been 
taken from the rate of vessels sailing 
ivith the current. 

^ Herodotus appears to have measured 
the width of the Propontis by a lino 
running nearly north and south, fi'oni 
the European shore near Perinthus to 
the Asiatic about Placia. The distance 
is there nearly 50 miles, or about 446 
stades. Strabo, , on the other hand, 
measured by a line running nearly east 
and west from Bisanthe to the inner- 
most recess of the Gulf of Cius, and so 
made the breadth about equal the 
length (ii. p. 187), 

® By the length of the Prapontis we 
must understand hei'e (as in Strabo, ii. 
p. 188) the distance from the lower 
mouth of the Bosphorus to the upper 
end of the Hellespont. This, if we re- 
gard the strait as commencing at Galli- 
poli, is, in a direct line, rather more than 
115 miles, or about 1000 stades. Along 
the western coftst the distance would 
amount to 135 miles, or 1170 stades. 
Strabo estimates it at 1500 stades (1. s. c.). 
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the Hellespont, the length of which is four hundred furlongs, 
and the width no more than deven.^ The Hellespont opens 
into the wide sea called the Egean. 

86. The mode in which -these distances have beep measured 
is the following. In a long day a Vessel generally accomplishes 
about seventy thousand fathoms, in the night sixty thousand. 
Now from the mouth of the Pontus to the river Fhasis, which is 
the extreme length of this sea,^ is a voyage of nine days and 
eight nights, which makes the distance one million one hundred 
and ten thousand fathoms, or eleven thousand one hundred fur- 
longs. Again, from Sindica,* to Themiscyra* on the river 
Therm&don, where the Pontus is wider than at any other place,® 
is a sail of three days and two nights ; which makes three hun- 
dred and thirty thousand fathoms, or three thousand three 
hundred furlongs. Suchsis the plan on which I have measured 
the Pontus, the Bosphorus, and the Hellespont, and such is the' 
account which I have to give of them. The Pontus has also a 
lake belonging to it, not very much inferior to itself in size.® 


The length of the Dardanelles, from 
Gallipoli to the open sea, is, as neaidy as 
possible, '40 miles (about 345 stades). 
Its breadth at the narrowest part is pro- 
bably about one mile (8j stades). Mo- 
dems differ considerably in their esti- 
mates (see Grote’s Hist, of Greece, vol. 
V. p. 26, note). Strabo (ii. p. 164) and 
Pliny (Hist. Nat. iv. 12) agree with 
Herodotus. 

The table on the opposite page gives 
at a glance the several measurements of 
Herodotus, Strabo, and Pliny, together 
with the (probable) actuaL distances. 
It will be seen that our author’s errors 
do not very greatly e||ceed those of the 
best geog^hers of five centuries later. 

Again, l^ill be seen; that (excepting 
as regaMa the width of the straits, 
which is very uncertain, and which may 
not improbably be somewhat greater 
now than in his day) the measurements 
of Herodotus, all but une, exceed the 
reality. This furises from his over esti- 
mate of the rate of sailing vessels. Se- 
condly, it/ will bo observed that hia 
errors are far greater in the Euxine than 
elsewhere. T^ is consequent upon the 
less acquaintance which the Greeks had 
with that sea. Thirdly, it is worthy of 
remark, that except in respect of the 
length of the Euxine, his errors are not 
very considerable, varying from one- 
eighth to two-Afths upon the actual dis- 
tance. The less width of the straits is 


not to be regarded as altogether an error, 
but as arising in part from the wear of 
the coasts at the narrowest point. 

. ^ The real greatest axis, or extreme 
leitgth, of the Euxine is from the Gulf 
of Burghaz (long. 21^ 20', lat. 42^ 30') 
to the Phasis. . This is about 700 miles, 
or above 6000 stadia. 

® The Sindica of Herodotus is the 
region at 'the mouth of the Palus Mm- 
otis, on the eastern side of the (Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus, the modern ** Island of 
Taman ” (vide supra, ch. 28). All the 
ancient geographers agree in placing a 
people of the name of Sindi in this re- 
gion (Scylax, Peripl. p. 75; Strabo, xi. 
p. 723; Anon. Poripl. Pont. Eux. p. 
134; Arrian, Peripl. Pont. Eux. p. 131); 
and to their evidence may be added 
that of the inscriptions of the Leuconids 
(vide supra, ch. 78, note ^), 

^ 'Themiscyra is mentioned by Scylax 
(Peripl. p. 80) as a Greek city at the 
mou|^of the Thermodon. According 
to iEschylus (Prom. V. 744) i| Was 
founded by the Amazons. Herodotus 
had been in these parts (ii. 104). 

> This is a mistake. The Black Sea 
is widest between the mouths of the 
TelegyU^ and that of the Sakkariah or 
Sangorius (long. 3lo). It is there about 
400 miles across C3460 stades.) 

’ It is commonly supposed that Hero- 
dotus fell here into a very gross mistake; 
since the Sea of Azof is not now much 
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The waters of this lake ran into the Fontus : it is called the 
Meeotis, an^ also the Mother of the Fontus.* 

87 . Darius, after he had dnished his survey, sailed back to 
the bridge, which had been constructed for him by Mandrocles 
a Samian. He likewise surrey^ t^e Bosphorus, and erected 
upon its shores two pillars of white marble, whereupon he, in- 
scribed the names of all the nations which formed his army — on 
the one pillar in Greek, on the other in Assyrian characters.^ 
Now his army was drawn from all the nations nnder his sway ; 
and the whole amount, without reckoning the naval forces, was 
seven hundred thousand men, including cavalry. The fleet con- 
sisted of six hundred ships. Some time afterwards the Byzan- 
tines renjoved these pillars to their own city, and used them for 
an altar which they erected to Orthosian Diana.® One block 


more than one-twelfth of tho size of 
the Eiixine ; but it is possible that 
tho Pains Meeotis may have been very 
greatly larger in the time of Hero- 
dotus thnn it is at present. Pallas and 
other writers have speculated on the 
former existence of a connexion between 
the Caspian and the Euxine, (Pallas’s 
Travels, vol. i. p. 78, E. T.; Bennell’s 
Western Asia, vol. ii. p. 394.) These 
speculations arc grounded chiefly on the 
appearance of the county eastward of 
the Sea of Azof, which is Ipw and flat, 
only very slightly elevated above the 
level of that sea, and strongly impreg- 
nated with salt. Now without advancing 
any such violent hypothesis as that of 
these writers, we may well believe that 
the sea did once cover the great plains 
to the east as far as the 42nd or 43rd 
degree of longitude, and that tho 'de- 
posits brought down by the rivers - 
together with an actual ^^tion of a 
consid^ble tract of /cotilxtiijjr — have 
formed new land^c^t of what was for- 
merly the bed or tile sea. The filling 
up of the Sea oj^ill^f still continues, 
and it has longj^l^^ in summer not 
more than 14 feetvu^p at its greatest 
depth. (Heber’a MS. Journal, quoted 
in Clarhe, p. 329.) The Falus Maeotis 
may thus at the time of Herodotus have 
had an area four or five times as great 
as it has at present, so as to have better 
admitted of comparison with the Euxine 
than it now does. (Compare, the very 
sensible remarks of Polybius, iv. 40, and 
note that Scylax makes the Falus Mee- 
otia M/ the size of the Euxine, p. 72.^ 

> f It may be questioned whether the 
Mt^tis derived its name from this idea, 
or whether it was not raUier so called 


from the Msctas (Marrai), who were cei> 
tainly a ’people in these pai*ts, and are 
frequently mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions. They may be reasonably con- 
nected with the Sauro-Mata}. 

^ It was natural that the Persians, 
who set up trilingual inscriptions in the 
central provinces for the benefit of their 
Arian, Semitic, and Tatar populations, 
should leave bilingual records in other 
‘ places. Thus in Egypt they would have 
their inscriptions in the hieroglyphic as 
well as the Persian character, of which 
tho vase in St. Mark’s, at Venice, is a 
specimen. In Greece they would use, 
besides their own, the dreek language 
and character. Herodotus, however, is 
no doubt inaccurate when he speaks 
here of Assf/nan letters. The language 
and character used in the inscription 
would be the Persian, and not the 
Assyrian. But as moderns, till recently, 
have been accustomed to speak of ** the 
cuneiform language,*' not distinguishing 
between one sort of cuneiform writing 
and another, so Herodotus appears to 
have been ignorant that in the arrow- 
headed inscriptibns which he saw, both 
the letters and the languages, varied. 
There are, in point of fact, at feast six 
different types of ^cuneiform i||riting, 
viz., the old Scythic Babylonian, the 
Susianian, the Armenian, the Scythic of 
the trilingual tablets, the Assyrian, 
and the Achsomenian Persian. Of these 
the first four are to a certain extent con- 
nected; but the Assyrian and Achssme- 
nian Persian differ totally from them 
and from each other. 

* ^l[hat is, Diana^ who had established 
or preserved their city. (Compare the 
Latin ** Jupiter Stator,") 
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remained behind : it lay near the temple of Bacchus at Byzan- 
tium, and was covered with Assyrian writing. The spot where 
Darius bridged the Bosphorus was, I think, but I speak only 
from conjecture, half-way between the city of Byzantium and the 
temple at the mouth of therfCJiNtiV 

88, Darius was so pleased with the bridge thrown across the 
strait by the Samian Mandrocles, that he not only bestowed 
upon him all the customary presents, but gave him ten of every 
kind. Mandrocles, by way , of offering firstfruits from these 
presents, caused a picture to be painted which showed the whole 
of the bridge, with King Darius sitting in a seat of honour, and 
his army engaged in the passage. Tliis painting he dedicated 
in the temple of Juno at Samos, attaching to it the inscriptioii 
following >— 

** The fish-fraught Bosphorus bridged, to Juno's fane. 

Did Mandrocles this proud memorial bring ; 

Wh^n for himself a crown he *d skill to gain, | 

For Samos praise, contenting the Great King.” 

Such was the memorial of his work which was left by the 
architect of the bridge. 

89. Darius, after rewarding Mandrocles, passed into Europe, 
while he ordered the lonions to enter the Pontus, and sail to 
the mouth of tlie Ister. There he bade them throw a bridge 
across the stream and await his coming. The lonians, JEolians, 
and Hellespontians were the nations which furnished the chief 
strength of his navy. So the fleet, threading the Cyanean Isles, 
proceeded straight to the Ister, and, mounting the river to the 
point where its channels separate,^ a distance of two days’ 


7 Here, and above in cb. 85, the temple 
of Jupiter XJrius (OiSpios) is supposed to 
be meant. (Bahr ad loo.) This temple 
certainly was considered in later times 
to mark the mouth of the strait (see 
Arrian, Peripl. Pont. Eux. p. 124; Strabo, 
vii. p. '&4; Anon. Peripl. p. 165-7), but 
it is v^y uncei^n whether Herodotus 
alludes to it ; ifor^ first, it was on the 
Asiatio side (see the Peutingerian Table; 
Polyb. iv. 39, Ao.), and we should ex- 
pect, after the mention of Byzantium, 
a second, place on the European coast; 
and fnrther, we have no evidence that 
the temple of Jupiter Urius was built 
so early. The Byzantines had a temple 
directly oppodte^o the temple of Jupiter 
Urius, if, as generally supposed, it is 
that whereof Strabo spealra (1. s. o.) as 


the tejBipli^ of the Qbalcedontes.” 

^ The Danube divid^ at present near 
Isatcha^ between j?rat/!^and Ismail; but 
we cannot be oertfdh;that the division 
was always at this, place. Although the 
recent surveys haye shoivn tbat no 
branch can ever haye been thrown out 
from the angle near Rasaowa (see Gtoogr. 
Joum. vol, xxvi. p. 210), yet we do not 
know enough about the Dobrudscha to 
say whether there is not some other line 
by which a stream may have passed con- 
siderably to the south of all the present 
mouths. It seems clear that a navigable 
branch must once have reached the sea 
at or near Istria (see above, l^ok ii, ch. 
33, note *), which was certainly as fiup 
south as Karaglak, 

F 2 
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voyage from the sea, yoked the neck of the streata. Meantime 
Darius, who crossed the Bosphorus by the bridge over it, 
marched through Thrace ; and happening upon the sources of 
the Tearus,* pitched his camp and' made a stay of three days. 

90. Now the Tearus is said by t^ose who dwell near it, to be 
the most healthful of all streapis, and to cure, among other 
diseases, the scab either in man or beast. Its sources, which are 
eight and thirty in number, all flowing from the same rock, are 
in part cold, in part hot. They lie at an equal distance from 
the town of Meraeum near Pefinthus,^ and ApoUouia oh the 
Euxine,* a two days’ journey from each.® This river, the Teaiais, 
is a tributary of the Contadesdus, which runs into the Agrianes, 
and that ihto the Hebrus.^ The Hebrus empties itself into the 
sea near the city of dEnus.* 

91. Here then, on the banks of the Tearus, Darius stopped 
and pitched his camp. The river charmed him so, that he 
caused a'pillar to be erected in this place also, with an inscription 
to the following effect : “ The fountains of the Tearus afford the 
best and most beautiful water of all rivers : they were visited, 
on his march into Scythia, by the best and most beautiful of 
men, Darius, son of Hystaspes, king of the Persians, and of the 


® The Teai;us has generally been sup- 
posed to be the modem Tekedere, which 
runs into the Karishtiranf near Eski Baba. 
It appears, however, to < be rather the 
Simerdere, which rises from tlie western 
side of the woody range called Stranja 
Bagh, or the Little Balkan^ near the 
villages of Yene and Bunarhisear. Here 
'‘the 38 sources of the Teams men- 
. tioned by Herodotus niay easily be made 
out. All are cold during the summer, but 
many of them become so warm during 
the winter that snow or ice thrown into 
them immediately melts.** (Geog. Journ. 
vol. xxiv. p. 45.) The spring are not 
now supposed to have any healing 
• efficacy. 

1 PerinthuB (afterwards Heraclea) lay 
upon the Propontis, in lat. 41^^, long. 
28°, nearly. Its site is marked by the 
modem Erekli (vide infra, v. 1). He- 
rseum or Herseon-tichos ('HpaTor r^xoi) 
ap it is called by Demosthenes (Olynth. 
iii. § 5) and others (Steph. Byz. ad voc. 
Buidas, &c.) was an unimportant place 
near Perinthus. Its exact site^is un- 
known. According to the £tym. Mag. 
it was a Samian colony. 

3 There were several cities of this 
name. The most famous was that on 


the coast of Illyria, of which Herodotus 
speaks (infra, ix. 92). Apollonia upon 
the Euxine is mentioned by Scylax 
among the Greek cities of Thrace. 
(Peripl. p. 69.) According to the anony- 
mous author of the Periplus Ponti 
Euxini, who follows here Scymnus 
Chius, it was founded by the Milesians 
50 years before the accession of Cyrus 
(about B.C. 609). The same writer in- 
forms us that Apollonia in his time had 
become Sozopolis, which determines its 
site to be that of the modem Sizeboli, on 
the south side of the Gulf "^of Burghaz. 

® The village of Yene is nearly equi- 
distant from Erekli (Perinthus) and Size~ 
bolt (Apollonia), but a little further from 
the latter. The distance, however, even 
as the crow flies, is above 50 mjles to 
the nearer {Erekli)^ and would be 70 
by any practicable route: thuathe esti- 
mate of two days is too little. 

* The Agrianes is undoubtedly the 
modem Erkene, which runs into the 
Maritza (Hebrus) to the north of the 
range of Bhodope* (2>e^/o Da^A). The 
Contadesdus is the river of Kariihtiran, 

* Concerning .the site of ASnus, vide 
infra, vii. 58.' 
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whole continent.” * Such was the inscription which he set up 
at this place.'' 

92. Marching thence, he came to a second river, called the 
Artiscus,® Which flows through the country of the Odrysians.* 
Here he fixed upon a certain spot, where every one of his 
soldiers should throw a stoffe as he passed by. When his orders 
were obeyed, Darius continued his march, leaving behind him 
great hills formed of the stones cast by his troops. 

93. Before arriving at the Ister,' the first people whom he 
subdued were tlie Getse,* who believe in their iiAmortality. The 
Thracians of Salmydessus,® and those who dwelttibove the cities 
of Apollonia and Mesembria^ — ^the Scyrmiadm and Nipsseans, 


® Vide supra, i. 4. *** r^p *A(riap oU 
H€i^prai ot rfcptrai.” 

^ There is some reason to believe 
that a portion of this inscription was 
in existence a few years ago. When 
General Jochmus visited Bmarhisaar 
in 1847, he was informed by an old 
Turk that an inscription in ** old Syrian ” 
(esA» Suriani), written with ** letters Hke 
nails,'* had been lying uncared for not 
many years previously near his house. 
Search was'of course made, but unfor- 
tunately it proved vain; and the in- 
scription is believed to have been either 
burnt for lime, or possibly built into 
the wall of a farm-house. (Oeograph. 
Joum. vol. xxiv. p, 44.) 

^ ^is river has been supposed to be 
the Xrda (Gatterer, p. 42), which joins 
the Maritza from the west, not much 
below Adrianople ; but it is not at all 
probable that Darius went so far to the 
left as to touch this stream. The Artis- 
cus is most likely the Tekederek, which 
is crossed several times on the present 
high road to the Balkan. Here General 
Jochmus observed on an eminence nesu® 
the road six large t^p^s or tumuli. He 
also remarked in the winding bed of the 
river and the adjoining low grounds, 

immeasurable large loose stones,*’ 
which may have caused Darius to give 
the order to his soldiers that Herodotus 
here mentionB. (See Geogr. J ourn. vol. 
xxiv. p. 47.) 

® The country of the Odrysse was the 
great plain ^included wi^in the chains 
of Hhodope, . Hseihus, and the Little 
Balkan (Tnucyd. ii. 96), in the centre 
of which now atiui4s the city of Adrian- 
ople. 

^ It is not q^te clear by which route 
Darius crossd the' Balli^; but the 
probability is that, passing the Little 


Balkan between Volet and Fakx, he. de- 
scended to the shore about Burghaz, 
and thence proceeded by the defiles 
nearest to the sea-coast, which lie be- 
tween Misevria and Vovan-Dervish. He 
would thus have followed the route 
pursued by Generals Roth and Rudiger 
in 1828, and by MarsHal' Diebitsch in 
1829. 

* The identity of the Getee with the 
Goths of later times is more than a 
plausible conjecture. It may bo re- 
garded as historically certain (see note 
on Book V. ch. 8). Moreover the com- 
pounds, Massa-getae, Thyssa-getse, Tyri- 
getae, have a striking analogy to the 
later names of Visi-goths and Dstro- 
goths. 

> Salmydessus, or Halmydessus, was 
a strip of shore {aly 10 X 65 , Scymn. Ch. 1. 
723) in the neighbourhood of a river of 
the same name, which emptied itself 
into the Buxine 70 miles from the open- 
ing of the Bosphorus. (Arrian, Peripl. 
ad fin. ; Anon. Peripl. p. 164.) It is 
mentioned by Xenophon (Anab. vii. 5, 
§ 12), who visited it, and was witness 
to the barbarous conduct of the Thra- 
cian inhabitants towards the persons 
wrecked upon the coast. . A fragment 
of the old appellation appears to sur- 
vive in the modern TurUsh town of 
Midjeh (long. 28® 10', lat. 41® 35’). The 
name Salmydessus seems compounded 
of the root Salm (found also in Zalm- 
oxis and «S'a/ypi-bria), and of the word 
Odessus, the name of another town upon 
this coast. 

^ Mesembria is mentioned by Scylax ■ 
among the Greek cities upon the Tina- 
cian coast. (Peripl. p, 69.) According 
to Scymnus Chius (11. 740, 741) it was 
founded by the Chalcedonians and ifa- 
gareans about the time of Darius’s expe- 
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as they are called — gave themselves tip to Darius -without a 
struggle ; but the Getae obstinately defending themselves, were 
forthwith enslaved, notwithstanding that they are the noblest as 
well as the mo,st just of all the Thracian tribes. 

94. The belief of the Getae in respect of immortality is the 
following. They think that they do not really die, but that 
when th§y depart this life they go to Zalmoxis,’’ who is called 
also Gebeleizis* by some among them. To this god every five 
years they send a messenger, who is chosen by lot out of the' 
whole nation, arid charged to bear him their several requests. 
Their mode of Ending him is this. A number of them stand in 
order, each. holding in his hand three darts; others take the 
man who is to bo sent to Zalmoxis, and swinging him by his 
hands and feet, toss him into the air so that he falls upon the 
points of the weapons. If he is pierced and dies, they think 
that the god is propitious to them; but if not, they lay the 
fault on the messenger, who (they say) is a wicked man : and' 
BO they choose another to send away. The messages are given 
while the man is still alive. This same people, when it lightens 
and thunders, . aim their arrows at the sky, . uttering tlireats' 
against the god ; ’ and they do not believe that tliere is any god 
but their own. 

• 95. I am told by the Greeks who dwell on the shores of the 
Hellespont and the Pontus, that this Zalmoxis was in reality a 
m*an, that he lived at Samos, and while there was the slave"^ of 


dition againat the Scytha. Strabo (vii. 
p. 462) calls it a colony of the Mega- 
reans only. Anian (Peripl. p. 136) and 
the anonymous author of the Periplus 
Ponti Euxini sufficiently maik its site. 
It lay at the base of Mount Haimus^ a 
little to the south. The name remains 
in the modem Afisevria (long. 27° 45', 
lat. 420 35 '). 

<< The Thracians of Salmydessus, and 
those who dwelt above the cities of 
Apollonia and Meeembria,” would repre- 
sent the inhabitants of the entire tract 
between the Little Balkan and the 
Black Sea. 

* That Zalmoxis or Zamolxis was the 
dhief object of' worship among the GetsB 
is witnessed also by Mnaseas of Batrss 
(Fr. 23), by Strabo (vii. p. 430), Jam- 
bli(^U8 (Vit. Fyth^, § 173), and Dio- 
enes Laertius (viii. 1). Mnaseas re^ 
aided him as identical With the Chro- 
ntts of the Greeks. Po'rphyry (Vit. 
pythsg. § 14) derives the n&me fisom a 
bvaoian word xalnrnt which, be says, 


signified “ a skin but this does not 
seem a very probable origin. May we 
connect the name with that of Seim, the 
son of Feridun, who in Arian romance 
inherited from his father the western 
third of the >yorld? Plato mentions 
Zalmoxis in conjunction with Abaris in 
the Charmides (p. 158, B) as a master 
of incantation. Vide supra, ch. 36. 

® A Lithuanian etymology {Qyva kygk, 
” giver of rest”) has been suggested for 
this word (Bayer's Origin. Sinib. p. 283). 
Zalmi^is or Zamolxis might, it is said, 
in the same hmguage signify ** LiWd of 
the earth.” 

7 Compare the customs of the^Oalyn- 
dians (i. 172), and the Psylli (iv. 173). 

® '^nunan slaves were very numerous 
in Greece. The' Thracians often* sold 
their children into slavery (infra, 6). 
In the Idmes of the later comedy, Oeia 
and Dams (A^of, A<^pos) were the moUt 
Common names for slaves. (SCe the 
comedies of Terence, passim.) 
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Pythagoras son of Mnetarchus. After obtdning his freedom he 
grew richj and leaving Samos, retnmed to his own country. 
The Thracians at that time liVed in a wretched way, and Were a 
poor ignorant race ; ZeJmoxis, therefore, who -by his commerce 
with the Greeks, and especially vrith one who was by no means 
their most contemptible philosopher, Pythagoras to wit, was 
acquainted with the Ionic nl'ode of life and with manners more 
refined than those current among his countrymen, had a chamber 
built, in which from time to time he received and feasted all the 
principal Thracians, using the occasion to teach them that 
neither he, nor they, his boon cbmpanions, ncr any of thei» 
posterity would ever perish, but that they would all go to a 
place where they would live for aye in the enjoyment of every 
conceivable good. While he was acting in this way, and holding 
this kind of discourse, ho was constructing an apartment under- 
ground, into which, when it was completed, he withdrew, vanish- 
ing suddenly from the' eyes of the Thracians, who greatly 
regretted his loss, and mourned over hitn as one dead.^ He 
meanwhUo abode in his secret chamber three full years, after 
which he came forth from his concealment, and showed himself 
once more to his countrymen, who were thus brought to believe 
in the truth of what he had tairght them. Such is the account 
of the Greeks. 

96. I for my part neither put entire faith in this story of 
Zalmoxis and his under-ground chamber, nor do I altc^ther 
discredit it : but I believe ZalmoAis to have lived long before 
the time of Pythagoras. Whether there was ever really a man 
of the name, or whether Zalmoxis is nothihg but a native god of 
the Gotae, I now bid him farewell. As for the Get® themselves, 
the people who observe the practices described above, they were 
now reduced by the Persians, and accompanied the army of 
Darius.^ 

97. When Darius, with his land forces, reached the Ister, he 
made his troops cross the stream, and a^r all were gone over 
gave orders to the lonians to break the bridge, and follow him 

^ IThU Btoiy was told also by Hel- Samos ; and the belief of the Getso» who 
lanicuB (fV. 1 73), who seems to have worshipped him, in the immortality of 
simply oopied. Herodotusw '(Comp, the soul, must have come, they thought, 
Porphyr. |ip. Kuseb. P. !E. x. p. 466, B.) from Pj^hagoras. 

Didilmann (Life of Herod, p. 116> ^ The whole tract between the Balkan 
E. T.) conjectures that this whole story (Hmmus) and the Danube, the modern 
sprung out of the hame, which Was as BulgaHa, seems to have been at tnm 
often ■ written Zamolxis as &l]iioxui. time in the possession of the Gtetm, who 
The Oreeks of the i^ontus imfgined that reached up the rijeJ^ almost to the coh- 
^amo-lzis must have been a native ' of fines of Servia. (Thucyd. ii. 96.) 
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miih the whole naval , force in his. land march. They were 
about to obey his command, when the general of the Myti- 
lenseans, Coes son of Erxander, having first asked whether it was 
agreeable to the king to listen to one vcho wished to speak his 
niind,^ addressed him in the words following : — “ Thou art about. 
Sire, to attack a country no part of which is hullivated, and 
wherein there is not a single inhabited city. Keep this bridge, 
then, as it is, and leave' those who built it to watch over it. So 
if we come up with the Scythians and succeed against them as 
we could wish, we may return by this route ; or if we fail of 
finding them, our retreat will still be secure. For I have no 
fear lest the Scythians defeat us in battle, but my dread is lest 
we be unable to discover them, and suffer loss while we wander 
about their territory. And now, mayhap, it will be said, I 
advise thee thus in the hope of being myself allowed to remain 
behind ; ® but in truth I have no other design than to recom- 
mend the course which seems to me the best ; nor will I consent 
to be among those left behind, but my resolve is, in any case, 
to follow thee.” The advice of Cogs pleased Darius highly, 
who thus replied to him “ Dear Lesbian, when I am safe home 
again in my palace, be sore thou come to me, and with good 
deeds will I recompense thy good words of to-day.” 

98. Having so said, the king took a leathern thong, and tying 

sixty knots in it, called together the Ionian tyrants, and spoke 
thus to them : — “ Men of Ionia, my former commands to you 
concerning tlie bridge are now withdrawn. See, here is a thong : 
take it, and observe my bidding with respect to it. From the 
time that I leave you to march forward into Scythia, untie every 
day one of the knots. If 1 do not retimn before the last day to 
which the knots will hold out, then leave your station, and sail 
to your several homes. Meanwhile, understand that my resolve 
is changed, and that you are to guard the bridge with all care, 
and watch over its shfety and preservation. By so doing ye will 
oblige me greatly.” 'When Darius had thus spoken, he set out 
'on his inarch with all speed. « 

99. Before you come to Scythia, on the sea coast, lies Thraca 
The land here makes a sweep, and then Scythia begins, the 
Ister falling into the sea at this point with its mouth facing the 
east. Starting from the Ister I shall now describe the .measure- 

> Compare inquiry of Croesus (i. * After the punishment of CEohazus 

88 ). The fear of giving offence to the (supra> ch. 84 ), it was important to guard 
Great King is strongly marked by this against this, suspiciox^. 
practice. 
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ments of the sea-shore of Scythia. Immediately that the Ister 
is crossed. Old Scythia *. begins, and continues as far as the city 
called Carcinitis, fronting towards the south wind and the mid- 
day. Here upon the same sea, there lies a mountainous tract 
projecting into the Pontus, which is* inhabited by the Tauri, as 
£eix as what is called the Bugged 'Chersonese," which runs out 
into the sea upon the east. For the boundaries of Scytliia 
extend on two sides to two different seas, one upon the south, 
and the other towards the east, as is also the case with Attica. 
And the Tauri occupy a position in Scythia like that which a 
people would hold in Attica, who, being foreigners and not Athe- 
nians, should inhabit the highland’ of Sunium, from Thoricus 
to the township of Anaphlystus," if this tract projected into the 
sea somewhat further than it docs. Such, to compare great 
things with small, is the Tauric territory. For the sake of those 
who may not have made the voyage round these parts of Attica, I 
will illustrate in another way. It is as if in lapygia a line were 
drawn from Port Brundusium to Tarentum, and a people different 
from the lapygians inhabited the promontory.® These two in- 


* Herodotus considers that the Cim- 
merians maintained themselves in parts 
of Eastern Scythia, as, e, g. in the Rug- 
ged Chersonese, long after they we»e 
mrced to relinquish the rest of their 
territory. Old Scythia is the part from 
which they were driven at the first. 

^ The mountains lie only along the 
southern coast of the Crimea. All the 
rest of the peninsula belongs to the 
steppes. ** We beheld towards the 
south,’* says Dr. Clarke, *^a ridge of 
mountains upon the Coast; but unless 
a traveller follows the sinuosity of the 
southern shore of the Crimea, all the 
rest of the peninsula is as fiat as Salis- 
bury Plain.” (Travels, p. 461. See the 
view overleaf.) 

« By the ** rough** or rugged*’ 
Chersonese, Herodotus plainly intends 
tile eastern part of the Crimea, called 
the Peninsula of Kertch, which in his 
day, and for many centuries later, 
formed the kingdom of the Bosphorus. 
This tract is hilly and uneven, present- 
ing a strong contrast with the steppe, 
but it scarcely deserves an epithet ap- 
plied also to Western Cilicia-- a truly 
rugged country. Probably the general 
character of the south coast of the 
Crimea was considered to extend along 
its whole length. 

7 This seems to be the meaning of the 


rare word, yovvhs^ here. See the autho- 
rities quoted by Schweighseuser (not. 
ad loc.). In this sense it is an apt de- 
scription of the place. Comp. Soph. 
Aj. *lv v6vnrov yrp6^\rifi* 

aKlKKvarov, & k p av ifvh tt A. (£ k a ]Sov- 
vhv^ And Dr. Chandler's description: 
** We now approach Cape Sunium, 
which is steep, abrupt, and rocky. On 
it is the ruin of the temple of Minerva 
Sunias. overlooking from its lofty situa- 
tion the subject deep.** (Travels, vol. 
ii. p. 7.) 

® The sites of Thoricus and Anaphly- 
stus are marked by the villages of Tfto~ 
rico and Anaphiso, the former on the oast, 
the latter on the west side of the penin- 
sula. They were both fortified posts in 
later times, for the protection of the 
neighbouring silver-mines. (Xen. de 
Redit. iv. § 43.) 

® This passage, as Mitford and Dahl- 
mann - have cmserved, was evidently 
written in Magna Gra}cia. (Mitford's 
•Greece, vol. ii. p. 356; Dahlmann’s Life 
of Herod, p. .35.) Herodotus at Thurii 
would have lapygia (the Terra di Otranto) 
before his eyes, as it were. Writing 
from Ionia, or even from Greece Proper , 
he would never have thought of such an 
illustration. Brundusium and Tarentuni 
remain in the Brindisi and Taranto of 
the present day. From 
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stances may suggest a number of others •where the shape of the 
land closely resembles that of Taurica. 

100. Beyond this tract, ■we find the Scythians again in pos- 
session of the country above the Tauri and the parte bordering 
on the eastern sea, as also of the whole district lying west of the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus and the Pains Meeotis, as far as the river 
Tanais, which empties itself into that lake at its upper end. As 
for the inland boundaries of Scythia, if we start from the Ister, 
we find it enclosed by the following tribes, first the Agathyrsi, 
next the Neuri, then the Androphagi, and last of all, the 
JHelanchlssni. 

101. Scythia then, which is square in shape, and has tnyo of 
its sides reaching down to the sea, extends inland to the same 
distance that it stretches along the coast, and is equal every 
way. For it is a ten days’ journey from the Ister to the Bory- 
sthenes, and ten more from the Borysthenes to the Palus Mseotis, 
while the distance from the' coast inland to the country of the 
Melanchlseni, who dwell above Scythia, is a journey of twenty 
days. I reckon the . day’s journey at two hundred furlongs. 
Thus the two sides which run straight .inland are four thousand 
furlongs each, and the J;ransverse sides at right angles to these 
are also of the same length, which gives the full size of Scythia.^® 

102. The Scythians, reflecting on their situation, perceived 
that they were not strong eUough by themselves to contend 
with the army of Darius in open fight; They, therefore, sent 
envoys to tlxe neighbouring nations, whose kings had already 
met, and were in consultation upon the advanco of so vast a 
host. Now they who had come together were the kings of the 
Tauri, the Agathyrsi, the Neuri, the . Androphagi, the Melan- 
chlseui, the Gel6ni, the Budini, and the Sauromatse. 

103. The Tauri have the following customs. They offer in 
sacrifice to the Virgin all shipwrecked persons, and all Greeks 
compelled to put into their ports by str^ of weather. The 
mode of sacrifice. is this. After the preparatory ceremonies, 
they strike ^e victim on the head with a club.. Then, according 
to some accounts, they hurl the truhk from the precipkse whereon 


From both Gomparisons it mav be 
gathered that Herodotua did not look 
upon the Taurio Peninsula as joined to 
the continent by a narrow isthmus, but 
as united by a broad tract. (Niebuhr’s 
Scythia, p. 39, £. T.) What if changes 
in the land havb taken place, and the 


Putrid Sea did not exist in his time? 
S^lox calls the tract an kKporltpiW (p* 
70), and Strabo is the first who speaks 
of it as a or peninsula (vu. 

p. 445). 

“ See the Appendix, Essay iii., “On 
the Geography of Scythia.” 
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the temple stands^^ and Rail the head to a cross. Others grant 
that the head is treated in this way, but deny that the bc^y is 
thrown down the cliff — on the contrary, they say, it is buried. 
The goddess to whom these sacrifices are offered the Tauri them- 
selves declare to be Iphigenia^ the daughter of Agamemnon. 
When they take prisoners in war they treat them in the following 
way. The man who has taken a captive cuts off his head, and 
Qftrrying it to his home, fixes it upon a tall pole, which he 
elevates above his house, most commonly over the chimney. 
The reason that the heads are set up so high, is (it is said) in 
order that the whole house may be under their protection. 
These people live entirely by war and plundering.® 

104. The Agathyrsi are a race of men very luxurious, and 
very fond of wearing gold on their persons.^ They have wives 
in conftnon, that so they may be all brothers,® and, as members 
of one family, may neither envy nor hate one another. In 


^ This temple occupied a promontory 
on the south coast of the Crimea, not 
far from Criumetopon (Cape Aia), The 
promontory itself was named by the 
Greeks Parthenlum, from the temple 
(Strab. vii. p. 44C ; Plin. H. N. iv. 12 ; 
Mela, ii. i. &c.). It is thought that the 
monastery of St. George occupies the 
site. 

“ The virgin goddess of the Tauri 
was more generally identified by the 
Greeks with their own Artemts : hence 
Artemis got the epithet of Tavpoir6\os> 
(Of. Diod. Sic. iv. 44; Etyra.Mag. ad voc. 

■ Scholiast, ad Soph. Aj . 1 7 2. ) The legend 
of Tphigenia is probably a mere Greek 
fancy, having tlie Tauric custom of 
offering human sacrifices as its basis. 
In the time of Herodotus the Tauri 
were not averse to admitting the 
legend, and identifying their national 
goddess with the virgin worshipped by 
the Greeks. * 

’ The conjecture that the Tauri were 
a remnant of the Cimmerians (Grote, 
vol. iii. p. 327 ; Heereu's As. Nat. vol. 
ii. p. 260, E. T.) has little more than 
its internal probability to rest upon. 
We do not know their language, and 
there is scarcely anything in their man- 
ners and customs to- distinguish thexh 
from the Scythians. As, however, it is 
declared by Herodotus that they were 
not Scythians, and we must therefore 
seek for«them' some other ethnic con- 
nexion, Jbfae Cimmerian theory may be 
accept^ as probable. It is clear that the 
stroxig and mountainous rpgion extend- 


ing along the south coast of the Crimea 
would offer just that refuge in which 
a weak nation, when driven from the 
plains, is able to maintain itself against 
a strong one. It is noticeable also that 
the tradition miade the last resting-place 
oT the Cimmerians to be the Crimea 
(supra, ch. 12), where they left their 
name so firmly fixed that it has clung 
to the country till the present day. 
Names also closely resembling that of 
the Tauri are found in a clearly Cimbric, 
or at any rate Celtic, connexion, as those 
of the Teuristse and Taurisci, who were 
called Gauls by Posidonius (Fr. 75) •; 
and that of the city Tauroeis or Tauro- 
entium (cf. Apollod. Fr. 105, with Strab. 
iv. p. 247), a Celtic town, according to 
Stephen (ad voc. TavpSeis). It may be 
questioned also whether the Taurini, 
whose name remains in the modern 
Turin, were not really Gauls, though 
called Ligurians by Strabo (iv. p. 286). 
At least it is strange, if they were really 
different from the Taurisci, who are 
acknowledged to be Gauls (Polyb. ii. 
1^9 § 8)> And who afterwards dwelt in 
these parts. 

* The country of the Agathyrsi is 
distinctly marked (sup. *49) as the plain 
of the Marosch (Maris). This region, 
enclosed on the north and east by the 
Cai^thian Alps, would be likely to be 
in early times auriferous. 

^ This anticipation of the theory of 
Plato (Rep. v.) is curious. Was Plato 
indebted to Herodotus? 
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other respects their customs approach nearly to those of the 
Thracians.* 

105. The Neurian customs are like the Scythian. One gene- 
ration before the attack of Darius they were driven from their 
land by a huge multitude of serpents which invaded them. Of 
these some were produced in their own country, while others, 
and those by- far the gfeater number, came in from the deserts 
on the north. Suifering grievously beneath this scourge, they 
quitted their homes, and took refuge with the Budini. It seems 
that these people are - conjurers : for both the Scythians and the 
Greeks who dwell in Scythia say, that every Neurian once a 
year becomes a wolf' for a few days, at the end of which time 
he is restored to his proper shape.* Not that I believe this, but 
they constantly affirm it to be true, and are even ready to back 
their assertion with an oath.* 

106. The manners of the Androphagi ’ are more savage than 


^ Niebuhr (Researches^ &o., p. 62), 
E. T. gathers from this that the Aga- 
thyrsi were actually Thracians, and 
ventures to identify them with the Baci 
of later times. Ritter (Vorhalle, L pp. 
286-7) considers them to have been 
Sarmatians. There scarcely appear to 
be sufficient grounds for either of these 
opinions. All that can be said is, that 
the Agathyrsi dwelt in the time of 
Herodotus in the country now called 
Transylvania, and were afterwards 
driven more to the north. They are 
mentioned by Ephorus (Fr. 78) ; Pliny 
(iv. 12); Mela (ii. 1); Dionys. Per. 
(316) ; Marc. Heracl. p. 56 ; and Pto- 
lemy (iii. 5). ■ The last-mentioned geo- 
grapher places them near the Baltic. 
The custom of the Agathyrsi which 
drew most attention in later times, was 
their practice of painting their bodies. 
(See Virg. .^n. iv. 146; Solin. Polyhist. 
20; Mela, 1. s. c. Ac.) 

7 A class of people in Abyssinia are 
believed to change themselves into 
hyeenas when they like. On my ap- 
pearing to discredit it, I was told by one 
who lived for years there that no well 
informed person doubted it, and that he 
was once walking with one of them 
when he happened to look away for a 
moment, and on turning again towards 
his companion he saw him trotting off 
in the shape of a hyeena. He met him 
afterwards in his old form. I^hese wor- 
thies are blacksmiths. The story recalls 
the loup-garou of France, —[G. W.J 


^ As Herodotus recedes from the sea 
his accounts become more mythic, and 
less trustworthy. Still the Neuri must 
be regarded as a real nation. They 
seem, in the time of Herodotus, to have 
inhabited the modern Lithuania and 
Yolhynia, extending eastward perhaps 
as far as the government of Smolensk. 
Their name may perhaps be traced in 
the town Nur, and the river Nurctz^ 
which lie in this district. They are 
mentioned by Ephorus (Frag. 78) ; Pliny 
(Hist. Nat. iv. 12); Mela (ii. 1); and Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (xxii. 8). Perhaps 
also by Ptolemy, under the name of Nav- 
apoi (iii. 5). Schafarik (Slav. Alt. pp. 
194-199) ventures tO pronounce them 
Slaves, out on very slight grounds. 

® Welcker, in his *'Kleine Schriften*' 
(vol. iii. pp. 157, et seq.) has collected 
the vfirious traditions of distant nations 
with respect to this belief, which tho 
Germans have embodied in their we?ir- 
ucolf, and the French in their loup-^arou. 
It is a form of the belief in witchcijift, 
and probably quite unconnected with 
the disease of lycanthropy. 

* Or ‘^Men-eaters.” 'Here the na- 
tional name is evidently lost; but a 
peculiar people is meant. Heeren (As. 
Nat. ii. p. 265, E. T.) thinks the Bas- 
tamee; but, as it seems to me, in- 
sufficient grounds. The country of the 
‘^men-eaters^* is* Central Rusi^iA^ from 
the Bniepr to the Desna probably. 
Compare with their name the Red 
Indian “ Dog-eaters "and '^Fish-eaters.' 
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those of any other race. They neither obs€^e justice, nor are 
goremed % any laws. They are noinads, and their dress is 
Scythian; but the language which they speak is. peculiar to 
themselves. Unlike any other nation in these parts, they are 
cannibals. ' . 

107. The Melanchlseni ^ wear, all of them, black cloaks, and 
from this derive the name which they bear. Their custoius are 
Scythic. . 

108. The Budini are a large and powerful nation they have 
all deep blue eyes, and bright red hair.® There is a city in their 
territory, called Geldnus, which is surrounded with a lofty wall, 
thirty furlongs each way, built entirely of wood,^ All the houses 
in the place and all the temples ore of the same material. Here 
are temples built in honour of the Grecian gods, and adorned 
after the Greek fashion with images, altars, and i^rines, all in 
wood. There is even a festival, held every third year in honour 


(Boss’s E’ur-Huntera of the Far West, 
vol. i, p. 249.) 

2 Or ** Black-cloaks.’’ This is probably 
a translation of the native name. Thei*e 
is at present a tribe in the Hindoo 
Koosh, who call themselves Siah-pooshf 
which is an exact equivalent of MeAay- 
XAatvot. (Rennell’s Qeograph. of Herod, 
p. 87.) There is also a tribe of “ Black- 
robes *' among the North- American In- 
dians (Ross, vol. i. p. 305). Such titles 
are common among barbarous people. 

The dress of the Mehvuchlasul is noted 
by Dio Chrysostom (Orat. xxxvi. p. 
430), who says it had boon adopted by 
the Plbiopolites. He describes the cloas 
as small, black; and thin” (jiiKpbvy 
fi4\av, \€irT6v). Probably the dress 
was the more remarked, os the other 
nations of these parts, like the modem 
Calmucks and Tatars generally, may 
have affected bright colours. 

The Melanchlasni had been, mentioned 
by Hecateeus (Fr. 154) as ** a Scythian 
nation.” They continue to figure in the 
Geographies (Plin. vi, 5 ; Mela, i. 19 ; 
Pionys. Perieg. 3t)9; Ptol. v. 19, &c.), 
but appear to be gradually pressed east- 
*ward. By Ptolemy they are placed 
upon the Rlia or Wolga. 

Their position in the time of Herodo- 
tus seems to be .the country between 
the Desna and the Don, or Tanais. 

3 These physical characteristics of the 
Budini ane very remarkable, and would 
give them a far better title to be con- 
sidered the ancestors of the German 
race, than the Androphagi and Melan- 


chlami, to whom Heeren grants that 
honour. (As. Nat. ii. p. 2G5, £. T.) 
The nomade races which people the 
entire tract from the Don to the North 
Pacific, have universally dark eyes and 
hair. May not the Budini have been a 
remnant of the Cimmerians, to whom 
the woody country between the upper 
Don and the Wolga furnished a protec- 
tion? In that cose Gel~oni (compare 
** Gael,” and '' Galli ”) might be their 
true ethnic title, as the Greeks generally 
maintained. (Vide infra, ch. 109.) 

* Heeren (As. Nat. ii. p, 292, E. T.) 
sees in this city, or slobode^ a staple for 
the fur-trade, founded expressly for com- 
mercial purposes by. the Greeks of the 
coast. Schafarik regards it as not of 
Greek, but of barbaric origin, and 
grounds upon it an argument that the 
Budini were a Sclavonic people. (Sla-' 
vische Alterth. i. 10, pp. 185-95.) This 
last view, of which Mr. Grote Speaks 
with some favour (^ist. of Greece, vol. 
iii. p. 325, note) is utterly at variance 
with the statements , in Herodotus. 
Heeren is probably right, that the place, 
became a staple, mr it lay in the fine of 
the trade carried on by :(he Greeks with 
the interior (supra, chs. 21-24); but as 
we know no other instance of the Greelm 
founding a factory for trading purposes 
at a distemee from the coast, it is per^ 
haps best simply to accept the narrative 
of Herodotus, that it was a place where 
certain fugitive Greeks' happened to 
settle. 
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of Bt^cchus, at vrUdh the natives fall into the Bacchic fury. For . 
the fact is tliat the Gel6ni were anciently Greeks, who, being 
driven out of the factories along the coast, fled to the Budini 
and took up their abode with them. They still speak a language 
half Greek, half Scythian. 

109. The Budini, however, do not speak, the same language 
aa the Geldni, nor is their mode of life the same. They are the 
aboriginal people of the’ country, and are nomads; unlike any 
of the neighbouring races, they ,eat lice. The Geloni, on the 
contrary, are tillers of the soil, eat bread, have gardens, and 
both in shape and complexion are quite diiTerent from the 
Bodini. The Greeks notwithstanding call these latter Gel&ni ; 
but it is a mistake to give them the name.^ Their country is 
thickly planted with trees of all manner of kinds.® In the very 
woodiest part is a broad deep lake, surrounded by marshy ground 
with reeds growing on it. Here otters are caught, and beavers, 
with aflother sort of animal which has a square face. With the 
skins of this last the natives border their capotes : ’ and they 
also get from them a remedy,® which is of virtue in diseases of 
the womb. 

110. It is reported, of the Sauromatm, that when the Greeks 
fought with the Antazons,® whom the Scythians call Oior-pata 


^ It has been conjectured that the 
name budini is a religious title, and 
marks that the people who bore it 
were Buddhists. (Hitter, Vorhalle, p. 
25.) But as Buddha or Sakya did not 
be^n to spread his doctrines till about 
B.c. 600, and then taught in India and 
Thibet, it is extremely improbable, that 
his religion could have reached Euro- 
pean Scythia by the days of Herodotus. 
Perhaps the name is best connected 
with the ethnic appellative Wend^ which 
is from wenda, “water,” Sclav, uoda, 
Phryg. &c. (See Smith's Diet, of 
Gr. and R* Geography, s. v. BUDINI.) 

^ This parti of the description seeins 
to fix the locality of the i^udini, to the 
region about ^adonsk and 'Woronetz, 
wl^ch ofiers so remarkable a contrast 
to the rest of Russia. (Clarke, x. p. 
196.) The mention, however, of the 
lake, containing otters and beavers, and 
especially of the *' square-faced animals ” 
—if these are seals, would seem to re- 
tire 8 positibn further to the east. 
There are no lakes, in the Woronetz 
country, and though seals are found in 
the Caspian,, ' at the mouths of the 
Wolga^ and in some of the. Sibeiian 


lakes (Heeren, As. Nat. ii. p. 291, note, 
E. T.), they do not mount the Wolga, 
nor are they found in tlie Tanais. It 
may be doubted whether seals are really 
intended. 

^ A border of fur is commonly seen 
to edge the coat worn by the Scythians 
on the sepulchral vases and other re- 
mains. See woodcuts in notes ^ and ^ 
on chs. 46 and 59. It is also frequent 
at the present day. (Pallas, vol. ii. 
pi. 23; Dubois, vol. v. p. 202.) 

■ ® “ Horum e testicutis remedium 6b- 
tinent, quod in morbis uterinis usui est.” 
This has been thought by some to show 
that Castor oil was in the pharmacopeia 
of these nations. Herodotus might 
have been misinformed as to which of 
the three animals furnished the remedy, 
and the other mistake prevail.ed till c5m* 
paratively modem times. Mr. Blakesley, 
however, supposes tha* the “bags of 
the musk-deer” are meant (note ad 
loc.). 

• Some Amazons were supposed to 
live in Asia, others in Africa. Diodorus 
(iii. 51) says the latter were much the 
most ancient, having lived many ages 
before the Trojan war (those of the 
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or “ man-slayers,” as it may be rendered, Oior being Scythic for 
“ man,” axApata for “to slay” — ^it is reported/! say, that the 
Greeks after gaining the battle of the ThermMon, put to sea, 
taking with them on board three of their vessels all the Amazons 
whom they had made prisoners ; and that these women upon the 
voyage rose up against the crews, and ihassacred them to a man. 
As however they were quite strange to ships, and did not know 
how to use either rudder, sails, or oars, they were carried, after 
the death of the men, where the winds and the waves listed. At 
last they reached the shores of the Palos Maeotis and came to a 
place called Cremni or “ the Cliffs,” * which is in the country of 
the free Scythians. Here they went ashore, and proceeded by 
land to\mrds the iqjial^ted regions; the first herd of horses 
which they fell in with they seized, and mounting iqwn their 
backs, fell to plundering the Scythian territory. 

111. The Scyths could not tell what to make of the attack 
upon them — the dress, the language, the nation itself, were alike * 
unknown — whence the enemy had come, even, was a marvel. 
Imagining, however, that they were all men of about the same 
age,* they went out against them, .and fought a battle. Some 
of the bodies of the slain fell into their hands, whereby they 
discovered the truth. Hereupon they deliberated, and made a 
resolve to kill no more of them, but to send against them a 
detachment of their youngest men, as near as they could guess 
equal to the women in number,- with orders to encamp in their 
neighbourhood, and do as they, saw them do — ^when the Amazons 
advanced against them, they were to retire, and avoid a fight — 
when they halted, the young men were to approach and pitch 
their camp near the camp of the enemy. All this they did on 
account of their strong desire to obtain children from so notable 
a race. 

Thermodon only a little before it), and was probably a colony from * Pahtica- 
their queen, Myrina, was the friend of pseum. Its name is clearly Greek, and 
Horus the son of Isis. The numerous marks that it was in the neighbourhood 
body-guard of the king of the Behrs, of some* high cliffs, which are difficult 
on the White Nile, is to this day com- to find on the shores of the Sea of Azof. 

* posed entirely of women (his ministers Perhaps the most probable site is^ near 
only having access to him when he is Marianpol (see Ptol, iii. 5), where the 
about to die, to prevent his leaving the coast attains some elevation. Cremnisci 
world by a vulgar natural death) ; and a is not to be confounded with Cremni. 
similar custom may have been the origin It was on the Buxine, between the 
of the fable of the Amazons. It is found Dniestr and the Danube. (Anon, 
again in Western Africa. The name is Peripb P, E. p. 163; PUn. H. N, iv. 
probably African, not Greek. V. note\ 12^ 

ch. 191.— [G. W.] ? That is to say, as they were all 

1 Vide supra, ch. 20. >This place alike beardless, they took them for an 
appears to have been a Greek port, and army of youths. 
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112. So the youths departed, and obeyed the orders wliich 
had been given them. ' The Amazons soon found out that they 
had not come to do them any harm ; and so« they on their part 
ceased to offer the Scythians any molestation. And now day 
after day the camps approached nearer to one another ; both 
parties led the same life, neither having anything but their arms 
and horses, so that they were forced to support themselves by 
hunting and pillage. ♦ . • 

113. At last an incident brought two of them together — the 
man easily gained the good graces of the woman, who bade him 
by signs (for they did not understand each other’s language) to 
bring a friend the next day to the spot where they had met — 
promising on her part to bring with her .another woman. ,He 
did so, and the woman kept her word. When the rest of the 
youths heard what had taken place, they also sought and gained 
the favour of the other Amazons. 

114^-The two camps were then joined in one, the Scythians 
living with the Amazons as their wives' and the meft were 
unable to learn the tongue of the women, but the women soon 
caught up the tongue of the men. When they could thus 
understand one another, the Scyths addressed the Amazons in 
these words, — We have parents, and properties, let us there- 
fore give up this mode of life, and return to our nation, and live 
with them. You shall be our wives there no less than here, and 
we promise you to have no others.” But the Amazons said — 

We could not live with your women — our custotos are quite 
different from tlieirs. To draw the bow, t6 hurl the javelin, to 
bestride the horse, these are our arts — of womanly employments 
we know nothing. Your women, on the contrarj^ do none of 
these things ; but stay at home in their wagons, engaged in 
womanish tasl^s, and never go out to hunt, or to do anything. 
We should never agree together. But if you truly wish to keep 
us as your wives, and would conduct youraelves with strict 
justice towards us, go you home to your parents, bid them give 
you^ your inheritancey and then come back to us, and let us and 
you hve together by ourselves.” 

115. The youths approved of the advice, and followed it. 
They went and got ^e portion of goods which fell to them, 
returned with it, and rejoined their wives, who then addressed 
them in these words following : — We are ashamed, and afraid 
to live in the country where we now are. Not only have we 
stolen you from your father&f, but we have done great damage to 
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Scythia by our ravages. As you like us for mves^ grant the 
request we make of you. Let us leave this country together, 
and go and dwell btyond the Tanais.” Again the youths com- 
plied. 

116. Crossing the Tanais they journeyed eastward a distance 
of three days’ march from that stream, and again northward a 
distance of three days’ march from the Palus Mseotis.^ Here 
they came to the country where they new live, and took up their 
abode in it.^ The women of the Sauromatae have continued from 
that day to the present, to observe their ancient customs," fre- 
quently hunting on horseback with their husbands, sometimes 
even unaccompanied ; in war taking the field ; and weiu'ing the 
very same dress as .tlio men. 

117. The Sauromat® speak the language of Scythia,* but have 
never talked it correctly, because the Amazons learnt it imper-. 
fectly at the first. Their marriage-law lays it down that no girl 
slmll wed till she has killed a man in battle.'' Sometimes it 
happen's that a woman dies unmarried at an advanced age, 
having never been able in her whole lifetime to fulfil the con- 
dition. 

118. The envoys of#the Scythians, on being introduced into 


* Here we, have an indication of the^ 
belief of Herodotus, that the Falus 
MfBOtis extended some considerable dis- 
tance eastward of the place where the 
Tanads fell into it. It has been already 
observed that a great portion of what is 
BOW the government of thh Caucasus, as 
well as pait of the country of the Don 
Cossacks, was probably once under 
water, and included in the Sea of. Azof. 
Vide supra, ch. 80, note ^ and infra. 
Appendix, Essay ii. 

^ According to this, description the 
country of the Sauromatsc did not touch 
the Mtbotis, but began about the 48th 
parallel. Compare however the state- 
ment in ch. 21. In later times, as we 
.find by the Periplus of Scylax (p. 74), 
they ceiiiainly reached to the sea. 

s This is of course the origin of the 
myth narrated above. That the Sarma- 
tian women had these habits seems to be 
a certain &ct. (Compare Nic. Damasc. 
Fr. 122; Hippocr. De Aer. Aq. et L'oe. 

Ephor. Fr^. t8; Scylax, Peripl. 
.74.) Yet Niebuhr (Researches, p. 

, note 78, E. T.) regained the whole 
matter as a tale without foundation. 
For 'modem instances of Amazonian 
hrbits, vide supra, ch. 26, note and 


ch. 110, note 

^ That the Sauromatse of Herodotus 
are the Sarmatians of later times does 
not appear to admit of a doubt. Nie- 
buhr (Researches, pp. 74-81) traces their 
gradual progress from the steppes of the 
Don to the rich plains of ^Hungary. 
Thence, under the name of Slaves they 
overspread Poland and Russia. In 
them we seem to have a link, elsewhere 
desiderated, between the Arian and the 
modern European races. Their name, 
Sauromatae (S&uro-Medes or Northern 
Medes), as well as their locality and lan- 
guage (Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. part xi. pp. 
107-117), connect them with the Median 
nation, and their identity* with the 
Slaves is a matter of historic certainty. 
Whether we may presume from’^ tne 
declaration, of Herodotus, that theSau- 
romatss spoke bad Scythian, to regard 
the Scyths as Slaves is a distinct ques- 
tion. An analysis of the Scythian lan- 
guage leads to a different result. See 
Appendix, Essay iii. 

7 Nicholas of Damascus repeats this 
statement (Fr. 122), but it is not certain 
that he does more than follow Hero- 
dotus. 
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the presence of the kings of these nations, who were assembled 
to deliberate, made it l^own to them, that the Persian, after 
subduing the whole of the other continent, had thrown* a bridge 
over the strait of the Bosphorus, and crossed into the continent 
of Europe, where he had reduced the Thracians, and was now 
making a bridge over the Ister, his aim being to bring under 
his sway all Europe also. Stand ye not aloof then from this 
contest,” they wont on to say, ‘Uook not on tamely while we 
are perishing — ^but make common cause with us, and together 
let us meet the enemy. If ye refuse, we must yield to the 
pressure, and either quit our country, or make terms with the 
invaders. For what else is left for us to do, if your aid be with- 
held from us? The blow, be sure, will not light on you more 
gently upon this account. The Persian comes against you no 
less than against us : and will not be content, after we are con- 
quered, to leave you in peace. .• We can bring strong proof of 
what we here advance. Had the Persian leader indeed come to 
avenge the wrongs which he suffered at our hands when we 
enslaved his people,* and to war on us only, he would have been 
boimd to inarch straight upon Scythia, without molesting any 
nation by the way. Then it wcaild liave been plain to all, that 
Scythia alone was aimed at. But now, wh|Lt has his conduct 
been? From the moment of his entrance into Europe, he has 
subjugated, without exception every nation that lay in his path. 
All the tribes of the Thracians have been brought under his 
sway, and among them even our next neighbours, the Getse.” 

119. The assembled princes of the nations, after hearing all 
that the Scythians had to say, deliberated. At the end opinion 
was divided— the kings of the Geloni, Budini, and Sauromatm 
were of accord, and pledged themselves to give assistance to tlie 
Scythians; but the Agathyrsian and Neurian princes, together 
with the sovereigns of the Androphagi, the Melanchlmni, and the 
Tauri, replied to their request as follows : — If you had not 
been the first to wrong the Persians, and begin the war, we 
should have thought the request you make just; we should then 
have complied with your wishes, and joined our arms with 
yours. Uow, however, the case stands thus— ryou, independently 
of us,^ invaded the land of the Persians, and so long as God gave 
you the po\^er, lorded it over them : raised up now by the same 
God, they are come to do to you the like. We, on our part, did no 

* All uding to the Scythian invaiuon of Asia in the time of Cyaxares. See Book i. 
chs. 103-105, and supra, ch. 1. 
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Tm>ng to these men in the former: wail’, and 'will not be the first 
to commit wrong now. If they invade our Iwd, and begin 
aggressions upon us, we will not suffer them ; but, tiU,we see 
this come to pass, we will remain at home. For we believe that 
the Persians are not come to attatck us, but to punish those who 
are guilty of first injuring them.” 

120. When this reply reached the Scythians, they resolved, as 
the neighbouring nations refused their alliance, that they would 
not openly venture on any pitched battle with the enemy, but 
would retire before them, driving off their herds, choking up all 
the wells and springs as they retreated, and leaving tiie whole 
country bare of forage. They divided themselves into three 
bands, ond of which, namely that commanded by Scopasis, it 
was agreed should be joined by the Sauromatse, and if the Per- 
sians advanced in the direction of the-.l'anais, should retreat 
tdoug the shores of the Pains Meeotis and make for that riyor ; 
while if the Persians retired, they should at once pursue and 
harass them. The two other divisions, the principal one under 
the commhnd of Idanthyrsus, and the third,* of which Taxacis 
was king, were to unite in one, and, joined by the- detachments 
of the Geldni and Budini, wer(% like the others, to keep at the 
distance of a day’s march from the Persians, falling back as 
-they advanced, and doing the same as the others. And first, 
they were to take the direction of the nations which had refused 
•to join the alliance, and were to draw the war upon them : that 
so, if they would not of their own free will engage in the contest, 
they might by thejse means be forced into, it* Afterwards, it 
was agreed lhat they should retire into their own land, and, 
should it on deliberation appear to them expedient, join battle 
-with the enemy. 

121. When these measures had been determined on, the 
Scythians went out to meet the army of Darius, sending on in 
front as scouts the fleetest of their horsemen. Their wagons, 
wherein their women and their children lived, and all their 
cattle, except such a number as 'was wanted for food, which, they 
kept with them, were made to precede them in their retreat, and 

* Thew three di-viBions, and ihe three * It is to be observed, that, according 
Irm g a, IdanthyTsus, Taxacis and Scopa- to the nanratiYe of Herodotus, the na- 
sis, recall the ancient triple division of tions who assisted the Scythians had the 
the nation under the mythic Leipoxais, war drawn upon them as much as those 
Arpoxeds, and Colaxais (supra, oh. 5). who refused. The Sauromatee, Budini, 
Possibly them were at lul times three and Heldni are even the first suffefrers. 
great l^bes among the Royal Scythians (Infra, chs. 122, 123.) 
kvhose chiefs had a special dignity. 
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departed, wdth' orders to keep marching, without change of coarse, 
to the north. • 

122. The scouts of the Scythians found the Persian host 
advanced three days’, inarch from the Ister, and immediately 
took the lead of them at the distance of a day’s march, encampii^ 
from time to time, and destroying all that grew on the ground. 
The Persians no sooner caught sight of the Scythian horse than 
they pursued upon their track, while the enemy retired before 
them*. The pursuit of the 'Persians was directed towards the 
single division of the Scythian army,^ and thus their line of 
march was eastward toward the Tanais. The S'cyths crossed 
the river, and the Persians after them, still in pursuit. In this 
way they passed through the country of the Sauromatee, and 
entered that of the PndihL 

'123. As long as the march of the Persian army lay through 
the countries of the Scythians and Sanromatse, there was nothing 
which they could damage, the laud being waste and barren ; 
but on entering the territories, of the Budini, they came upon 
the wooden fortress above mentioned,® which was deserted by its 
inhabitants and left quite empty of everything. This place they 
burnt to the ground ; and having so done, again pressed forward 
on the track of the retreating Scythians, till, having passed 
through the entire country of the .Budini, they reached the 
desert, which has no inhabitants,^ and extends a distance of 
seven days’ journey above the Budinian .territpry. Beyond this 
desert dwell the Thyssagetae, out of whose land four great 
streams flow. . These rivers all traverse the country of the 
Maeotians, and fall into the Palus Maeotis. Their names are the 
Lyons, the Oarus, the Tanais, and the Syrgis.* 

‘ 124. When Darius reached the desert, he paused from his 
pursuit, and halted his army upon the Oarus.® Here he built 
eight large forts, at an equal distance from one another, sixty 
furlongs apart or thereabouts, the’*1ruins of which were still 
remaining in my day.'' During the time that he was so occupied, 

2 The division of Soopacds (supra, oh. ^ The Oarus is generally supposed to 
120).' represent the Wolga (Bitter, Enikunde, 

^ That is, the town Gelonus. Vide ii. p. 765; Rennell, p. 90; Mannert, iv« 
supra, ch. 1Q8. P« 79); but the geography of this region, 

* Mentioned above, ch. 22. as described by Herodotus, is so utterly 

* This appears to be the stream o^led unlike the present conformation of the 
tbe Syrgis ih ch. 57. It is there said to country, that no positive identidoations 
run into the Tanais. Ptolemy however are possible. 

pia-lrfla the Hyrgis, as well as the Lycus, 2 The conjecture is probable that 
run into the Palus Mseotis, between these supposed forts” were ruined 
Cremiii and the mouth' of the Tanais. barrows^perhaps of larger size and 
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the Scythians whom he had been following, made a circuit by 
the higher regions, and re*entered Scythia. On their , complete 
disappearance, Darius^ seeing nothing more of them, left his 
forts half finished, and returned towards the west. He imagined 
that the Scythians whom he had seen were the entire nation, 
and that they had fled in that direction. 

125. He now quickened his march, and entering Scythia, fell 
in with the two combined divisions of the Scythian army,® and 
instantly gave them chase. They kept to their plan of re- 
treating before him at the distance of a day’s march ; and, he 
still following them hotly, they led him, as had been previously 
setliled, into the territories of the nations that had refused to 
become their allies, and first of all into the country of the 
MelanchlsenL Great disturbance was caused among this people 
by the invasion of the Scyths first, and then of the Persians. 
So, having harassed them aftci; this sort, the Scythians led the 
way into the land of the Androphagi, with the sam.e result as 
before; and thence passed onwards into Neuris, where their 
coming likewise spread dismay among the inhabitants. Still 
retreating they approached the Agathyrsi ; but this people, 
which had witnessed the flight and terror of their neighbours, 
did not wait for the Scyths to invade them, but sent a herald to 
forbid them to cross their borders, and to forewarn them, that, if 
they made the attempt, it would be resisted by force of arms. 
The Agathyrsi then proceeded to the frontier, to defend- their 
country against the invaders. As for the other nations, the 
Melanchleeni, the- Androphagi, and the Neuri, instead ‘of de- 
fending- themselves, when the Scyths and Persians overran their 
lands, they forgot their threats, and fled away in confusion to 
the deserts lying towards the north. The Scythians, when thS 
Agathyrsi forbade them to enter their country, refrained ; ® and 
1^ the Persians back from the Neurian district into their own 
land. 


better material than common. Hero- 
dotus would hear of them from the 
Greek traders. His words do not ne- 
cessarily imply ^that he had himself seen 
them; while that he should have pene- 
trated so far into the interior is in the 
highest degree improbable. Of course 
.'we may bweve in the existence of the 
ruins without accepting the tradition 
connecting them wiw Parius's invasion. 
It is, as Dahlmann observes (Life, p. 
J 20, B. TO^ extremely unlikely that any 


forts were built in Scythia by Daritef, 

. ^ The divisions of Idanthyrsus and 
Taxacis (supra, ch. 120). 

• The A^thyrsi, having the Carpa- 
thians for their frontier, would be better 
able to defend themselves than the na- 
tions which lay further to the east» As 
luxurious ** and ** fond . of wearing 
gold” (supra, ch. 104), the Agathyrsi 
would uso have more to lose th^ their 
neighbours. 
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126. This had gone on so long, and seemed so interminable, 

that Darius at last sent a horseman to Idanthyrsus, the Scythian 
king, with the following message : — “ Thou strange man, why 
dost thou keep on flying before me, when there are two things 
thou mightest do so easily ? If thou deemest thyself able to 
resist my arms, cease thy wanderings and come, let us engage in 
battle. Or if thou art conscious that my strength is greater than 
thine — even so tliou shouldest cease to run away — ^tliou hast but 
to bring thy lord earth and water, aiyl to come at once t(A a, 
conference.” . 

127. To this message Idanthyrsus, the Scythian king, re- 
plied “ This is my way, Persian. I never fear men or fly from 
them. I have not'done so in times past, nor do I now fly from 
thee. There is nothing new or strange in what I do; I only 
follow my common mode of life in peaceful years. Now I will 
tell thee why I do not at once join battle with thee. We 
Scythians have neither towns nor cultivated l§,nds, which might 
induce us, through fear of their being taken or ravaged, to be 

. in any hurry to fight with you. If, however, you must needs, 
come to blows with us speedily, look you now, there are our 
fathers’ tombs * — seek them out, and attempt to meddle with 
them — then ye shall see whether or no we will fight with you. 
Till ye do this, be sure we shall not join battle, unless it pleases* 
us. This is my answer to the challenge to fight. As for lords, . 
I acknowledge only Jove my ancestor,* and Vesta, the Scythian 
queen.** Earth and water, the tribute thou askedst, I do not 
send, but thou shalt soon receive more suitable gifts. Last of 
all, in return for thy calling thyself my lord, I say to thee, ‘ Go 
weep.’” (This is what men mean by the Scythian mode of 
speech.)* So the herald departed, bearing this message to 
Darius, 

128. When the Scythian kings heard the name of slavery 
they were fiUed with rage, and despatched the division under 

1 The tomba of the tK^ich were special honours 'to Jove and Vesta, the 
at the place called Oerrhus (supra, chs. king and quCen of Heaven. 

56 and 71), seem to be meant. These * Diogenes Laertius (vit. Anachars. i. 
were probablv defended by a wattled p. 26) makes Anacharsis the origUi of 
enclosure {yipfioy) behind which 'the this Greek proverb, and seems to apply 
Scythians would have fought. Common it to all free and bold speaking, 
barrows covered, no dou^ as they still {ndpt^x^ Bh, he says, 6 
cover, the whole country. icoi d^opfi^v wapoifiias, rh 

* Supra, ch. 5. cteurriKhs elvaty ‘H dirh 'XkvB&i' 

* 'Wemay gather from lAiis, that while The remark of Herodotus must there- 
the Scythians acknowledged a ifumber fore be understood of the whole reply of 
of deities (vide supra, ch. o9), they paid Idanthyrsus, not only of the last words. 
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Scopasis to which Sauromatte were joined, with orders that 
they should seek a inference with the lonians, wh» had been 
left at the Ist^ to guard the bridge. Meanwhile the Scythians 
who remained behind resolved ho longer 4o lead the Persians 
. hither and thither about their country, but to fall upoin them 
whenever they should be at their meala So they waited till 
such tisdes, and then did as they had determined. In th^ 
combats the Scythian horse always put to flight the horse of 
^e enemy.; ^930 last,«however, when routed, fell back 'upon 
their foot, who itever failed to afford them support; while the 
Scythians, on their side, as soon as they had driven the horse in, 
retired again, for fear of the foot. Py night too the Scythians 
made many similar attacks. 

129. There, was one very strange thing which greatly ad- 
vantaged the Persians, and was of equal disservice to the Scyths, 
in these assaults on the Persian camp. This was the braying of 
the asses and tha appearance of the mules. For, as I observed 
before, the land of the Scythians produces neither ass nor mule, 
and contains no single specimen of either animal, by reason 
of the cold.* So, when the asses brayed, they frightened the 

' Scythian cavalry ; and often, in the middle of a charge, the 
horses, hearing the noise made by the asses, would take fright 
and wheel round, pricking up their ears, and showing astonish- 
ment. This was owing to theilr having never heard the noise, 
or seen the form, of the animal before : and it was not without 
. some little influence on the progress of the war. 

130. The Scythians, when they perceived signs that the 
Persians were becoming alartned, took stops to induce them not 
to quit Scythia, in the hope, if they stayed, of inflicting qn them 
the grefter injury, when their supplies should altogether fiiil. 
To effect this, they would leave some of their cattle exposed 
with the herdsmen, while they themselves moved away to a dis- , 
tance : the Persians would make a foray, and take the beasts, 
whereupon they would be highly elated. 

131. This they did several times, unCil at last Darius waM at 
his wits’ end ; hereon the Scythian princes, understanding how 

' * The mme statement is made by always degenerates. (Histoire des Qu^ 
Aristotle (De Generat. An. ii. ad fin.), druptdes, toI. i. p. ISO.) _ The notion of 
who agrees with Herodotus as to the the Hyperboreans, sacrificing asses (Find, 
cause. H. de Buffon remarks that the Pyth. n. 51) was connected with the be- 
aas is originally an inhabitant of warm lief that they inhabited ^ mrm country 
countries, and has only been recently (supn( oh. 33, note*)., 
introdvo e** into colder opes, where he 
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matters stood, despatched a -herald to the Persian camp with 
presents the kii}g : these were, a bird,. a mouse, a frog, and 
five arrowa The Persians asked the bearer to tell them what 
these gifts might mean, but he made answ.er that he had i)o 
orders except to deliver them, and return again with all speed. 
If the Persians were wise, he added, they would find out the , 
meaning for themselves. So when they heard this, they held a • 
council to consider the matter. 

132. Darius gave it as his opinion, that the Scyt]^ intended a • 
surrender of themselv.es and their country, both Jam and water, 
into his hands. This ho conceived to be the meaning of the gifts, 
because the mouse is an inhabitant of the earth, and eats the 
same food as man, while the frog passes his life in the water ; 
the bird bears a great , resemblance to the horse, end the arrows 
might signify the surrender of all their power. To the, explana- 
tion of Darius, Gobryas, one of the seven conspirators against 
the Magus, opposed another which was as follows : — “ Unless, 
Persians, ye can turn into birds and fly up •into the sky, or 
become mice and burrow under the ground, or make yourseltes 
frogs, and take refuge in .the fens, ye will never make escape 
from this land, but die pierced by our arrows.” Such were the 
meanings which the Persians assigned to the gifts.^ 

133. The single division of the ^yths, which in the early part 
of the war had been appointed to keep guard about the Pains 
Ma^otis,’ and had now been sent to get speech of the. lonians 
stationed at the Ister, addressed them on reaching the bridge, in 
these words ; — “ Men of Ionia, we bring you freedom, if ye will 
only do as we recommend. Darius, we understand, enjoined you 

• This story was told, with some not arrow, and a plough. When ih^re was 
very important alterations, by Phere- — not unnaturally — much doubt con- 
cydes of Leros. (See Clem. Alex. Strom, ceming the meaning of this' message, 
T. pp. 671, 67)2, where A4pios should Oroutopagas, the chiliarch, maintained 
be read for It is uncertain that it was a siiirender of the empire; 

whether he wrote before or after Hero- for he conjectured the mouse to mean 
dotus (see Muller’s Pr. Hist. Gr. vol. i. *their dwellings, the Trog their waters, ' 
pp. xxxv.-vi.; Mure’s Lit. of Greece, the bird their air, the arrows their ai*ms, 
»vol. iv. p. 183; Dahlmann’s Life of He- and the plough 'their country. But 
rodotus, ch. vi. § 7, p. 98, E, T,). As Xiphodres interpreted, it diflTerently; for 
however, he may possibly have written he explained it thus: — ‘Unless like 
earlier, and llerodotus may have bad birds we fly idoft, or like mice burrow 
the passage in question under his eye, it under^ground, or like frogs betake our- 
seems worth subjoining in an English selves to, the water, we shall never 
dress. “ Phereoydes relates/' says escape their weapons; for we are not 
Clemens, “that ‘Idunthuraa the Sey- masters of their country.* ” The story 
thian king, when Dfuius had- crossed in Herodotus is more Scythian, in omit" 
the Ister, threatened him with war, ting auv mention of dwellings, 
sending hi im not a letter, but a 'symbol, ^Vide supra, ch. 120. 
which was a mouse, a frog, a bird, an * 
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to keep your guard here at this bridge just sixty days ; then, if 
he did not appear, you were to return home. Nov, therefore, 
act so as to be free from blame, alike in his sight, and in ours. 
Tarry here the appointed time,* and at the end go your ways.” 
Having said this, and received a promise from the lonians to do as 
they desired, the Scythians hastened back with all possible speed. 

134. After the sending of the gifts to Darius, the part of the 
Scythian army, which had not marched to the Ister, drew out in 
battle array horse and foot * against the P^ians, and seemed 
about to come to an engagement. But as they stood in battle 
array, it chanced that a hare started up between them and 
the Persians, and set to running;’ when immediately all the 
Scyths who saw it, rushed off in pursuit, with great confusion, 
and loud cries and shouts. Darius, hearing the noise, inquired 
the cause of it, and was told that the Scythians were all engaged 
in hunting a hare. On this he turned to those with whom he 
was wont to converse, and said : — “ These men do indeed despise 
us utterly: and mow I see -that Gobryas was right about the 
Scythian gifts. As, therefore, his opinion is now mine likewise, 
it is time we form some wise plan, whereby we may secure our- 
selves a safe return to our homes.” “ Ah I sire’,” Gobryas re- 
joined, “ I was well nigh sure, ere I came here, that this was an 
impracticable race — since our coming I am yet more convinced 
of it, especially now that I see thorn making game of ,us. My 
advice is, therefore, that, when night Mis, we light our fires as 
we are wont to do at other times, and leaving behind us on some 
pretext that portion of our army which is weak and unequal to 
haidsliip, taking care also to leave our asses tethered, retreat from 
Scythia, before our foes march forward to the Ister and destroy 
the bridge, or the lonians come to any resolution which may 
lead to our ruin.” 

B It is evident that the sixty days ing t6 Herodotus’s own showing, ought 
ought . to have expired long ere ' this, to have been 90 or 100 days. 

Scythia is a square of 20 days’ journey * We now hear for the first time of 
each way (ch. 101). Darius marched the Scythians having infantry. « It is 
along one side, and had skirted two scarcely possible that they really pbs- 
others. He had also gone so far out of sessed an^p such force. The notice 
the direct course as to reach the Oarus, nations of these countries have qlways 
and he had tarried there long . enough lived on horseback, and are utterly help- 
to build eight great forts. He had less on foot. (Compare Hommaire de 
begun to descend the fourth side of Hell, Travels, p. 243, £. T., and Hero- 
Scytbia, when the Scythians, under dotus’s own words, supra, ch. 46, and 
Scopasis, set off^for the Ister, and they* infra, ch. 136.) If they had had a force 
had to complete that side of Scythia of foot-soldiers, Darius might have com- 
before they could reach the lonians. polled them to a general engagement. 
Altogether the time consumed, accord- 
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135. So Gobryas advised; and when night came, Darios 
followed his counsel, and, leaving his sick soldiers, and those 
whose loss would be of least account, with the asses also tethered 
about the camp, marched away. The asses were left that their 
noise might be heard : the men, really because tliey were sick 
and useless, but under the pretence, that he was about to fall 
upon the Scythians with the flower of his troops, and that they 
meanwhile were to guard his camp for him. Having thus de> 
dared his plans to the men whom he was deserting, and having 
caused the fires to be lighted, Darius set forth, and marched 
hastily towards the later. The. asses, aware of the departure of 
the. host, brayed louder than ever; and the Scythians, hearing 
the sound, entertained no doubt of the Persians being still in the 
same place. 

136. When day dawned, the men who had been left behind, 
perceiving that they were betrayed by Darius, stretched out 
their hands towards the Scythians, and spoke as befitted their 
situation. The enemy no sooner heard, than they quickly joined 
aU their troops in one, and both portions of the Scytliian army, 
— alike that which consisted of a single division, and that made 
up of two,* — accompanied by all their allies, tlie Sauromatec, the 
Budiui, and the Gelohi, set off in pursuit, and made straight for 
the Ister. As, however, the Persian army was chiefly foot, and 
had no knowledge of the routes, which are not cut out in 
Scythia ; * while tlio Scyths were all horsemen and well ac- 
quainted with the shortest way ; it so happened that the two 
armies missed one another, and the Scythian;^ getting far ahead 
of their adversaries, came first to the bridge. Finding that the 
Persians were not yet arrived, they addressed the lonians, who 
were aboard their ships, in these words: — “Men of Ionia, the 
number of your days is out, and . ye do wrong to remain. Fear 
doubtless has kept you here hitherto : now, however, you may 
safely break the bridge, and hs^ten back to your homes, re- 
joicing that you are free, and thanking for it the gods and the 
Scythians. Your former lord and master we 'undertake so to 

that he will never again make war upon any one.” 

137* The lonians now held a council. Miltiades tlie Athenian, 
who was king of the Chersonesites upon the Hellespout,^ and 

- ,-s 

* yide supra, ch. 120. the carts of the peasantry. (See Clarke’s 

* Even at the present day Southern Russia^ pp. 186, 1JS7, 218, 213, &c. De 
Russia possesses but few made roads. Hell, Travels, p. 19, E. T.) 

The tittf of the steppes is smooth and * Concerning the mode in which this 
firm, and is traversed, at discretion, by sovereignty ■ came into the family of 
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their commander * »t the Ister, recommended the other generals 


to do as the Scythians wished, 

Miltiades, vide infra, Book vi. ells. 34- 
36. The dominion of Miltiades was 
oyer the whole of the peninsula, as far 
as the wall which stretched across from 
Factya to Oardia. 

“The Chersonesites upon the Heller 
pont’* are here ^distinghished from the 
inhabitants of the Heracleotic Che^so- 
neaus, which occupied the peuiusula 
between the port of* Balaclava and the 
great harbour of Sebi^topol. 

See below Mi. 33. 

^ Mr. Blakesley (note 365 on ch. 141) 
supposes Herodotus to mean that Milti- 
ades commanded the whole fleet, and 
endeavours to explain in w'hat sense; 
but Herodotus certainly does not say 
that Miltiades commanded any besides 
his own subjects. 

^ Dr. Thirlwall has called in question 
the truth .of this story (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. ii. Af^pend. ii. p. 4^8^), which he 
considers to have been fabricated by 
Miltiades on his return to Attica, b.c. 
493. Mr. Grote (History, vol. iv. p. 
368, note) maintains the credit of the 
great Athenian. The difficulty in con- 
nexion with the story is, to understand 
how Miltiades could liave remained un- 
disturbed in his sovereignty (as he ap- 
pears to have done, Herod, vi. 40) during 
the campaigns of Megabazus and Otanes 
(Hero^ V. 1-2, and 26), if he had taken 
the part against Darius which is ascribed 
to him. Mr. Grote cuts the Gordian 
knot, by assuming that he did not re- 
main, but fled to Attica at once, ks 
Cornelius Hepos asserts. (Milt. § 3.) 
The flight which Herodotus ascribes to^ 
fear of the Scythians (vi. 40), Mr. Grote’ 
considers I^Ave been caused in reality 
by feai* of the Persians. 

The objections to this are, flrst, that 
it “contradicts Herodotus in a matter 
of fact very conspicuous ” — the enemy 
before whom Miltiades fled; and se- 
condly, that it is incompatible with 
the chronology, Mr. Grote says that 
“ the chronolo^cal data in Herodot. vi. 
40 are exceedingly obscure .and per- 
plexed,** and therefore he sets them 
aside altogether. But one thing is suffi- 
ciently clear from them, viz. that the 
Pythian invasion of the Chersonese 'and 
flight of Miltiades happened only three 
years be^re hit flnat return to Attica; 
that is, nearly twenty yeare after the 
Scythian expedition! Surely Herodot|is 
cannot have confounded a flight from 


and restore freedom to lonia.^ 

the Pejrsi^ in B.c. 514 or 513, with one 
from the* Scythians in bx. 495,. the un- 
doubted year of the Scythian inroad. 
(See note ad loc.) 

Mr.* Grote, however, shows good 
reasons for rejecting Dr. Thirlwall’s 
. hypothesis. There would have been too 
many witnesses to the true iocts of the 
case for a fabrication to have had any 
chance of success. And Herodotus’s in- 
quiries would have been made chiefly on 
the Asiatic side, among those whose 
fathers had been present at the bridge, 
and who had no interest iii exaggerating 
the patriotism of Miltiades. We must 
therefore accept the fact of Miltiades 
having advocated the breaking up of the 
bridge. 

How then may the fact that, notwith- 
standing this advocacy, he escaped the 
Persian vengeance during the campaigns 
of Megabazus and Otanes be accounted 
for ? I conjecture, because it was then 
unknown. The matter would be debated 
by the Greek princes in secret conclave. 
It would be a point of honour on the 
part of all present not to divulge what 
had been proposed at the meeting, espe- 
cially when to do so would be to bring 
ruin on one of their own body. Darius 
would know that the lonians had been 
urged by the Scythians to break the 
bridge, and that Histieeus had been very 
active in persuading his collei^uea not 
to listen to them. But he heed not 
have known that any of the despots had 
actually proposed complying with the 
entreaties of the Scythe. His special, 
gratitude to Histiseus may also in part 
have been owing to the fact, of which 
there are indications (chs. 139 and 141), 
that Histiieus held a higher rank than 
his brother despots, and had the special 
chaige of the bridge. 

When the Ionian revolt broke out, 
and Miltiades joined in it, as is evident 
by his attack on Lemnos, a Persi^ de- 
endency (Herod, v. 27), ther^ Would 
e no longer any need of concealment. 
Miltiades would bOkst of lyhat he had 
formerly 'done, and it would become 
known generally. 

That the ^ythians, twenty years 
afterwards, did not spare the Cherso- 
nese on this accqunt, does not seem to me 
at all strange. Their incursions were not 
wars undertaken from motives of policy, 
but plundering inroads. Further, they 
might not know that Miltiades had been 
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OPPOSITION OP Hlffiri-ffiUS. 

But HistisDUs the Milesian opposed this advice. ‘‘It is through 
Darius,” he said, “that»ifre enjoy our thrones in our severid 
states. If his power be overturned, I cannot continue lord of 
Miletus, nor ye of your cities. For there is net' one of them 
which will not prefer democracy to kingly rule.” Then the 
other captains, who, till Histi&us spoke, were about to vote with 
Miltiades, changed their minds, and declared in favour of the 
last speaker. 

138. The following were the voters on this occasion — all of them 
men who stood high in the esteem of the Persian king : the tyrants 
of the Hellespont, — Daphnis of Abydos, Hippoclus of il^mpsacus, 
Herbphantus of Parium, Metrodorns of Proconnesus, Aiistagoras 
of Oyzicus, and Ariston of Byzantium ; * the Ionian princes — 
Strattis of Chios, JEaces of Bamos,' Laodamas of Phocsea, and 
Histiseus of Miletus, the man’who had opposed Miltiades. Only 
one jEolian of note was present, to wit, Aristagoras * of CymA* 

139. Having resolved to follow the advice of Histiseus, the 
Greek leaders further determined to speak and act a# follows. 
In order to appear to the Scythians to be dping something, 
when in fact they were doing notliing of consequence, and like* 
wise to prevent them from forcing a passage across the Ister by 
the bridge, they resolved to break up the part of the bridge 
which abutted on Scythia, to the distance of a bowshot from the 
river bank ; and to assure the Scythians, while the demolition 
was proceeding, that there was nothing which they would not do 
to picture them. Such were the additions made to the resolu- 

on their aide; and if they did, the gra- on that occasion supplied 17 ships, 
titude of a barbarous people does not Pridn6 12, and Erythra 8; while Pho- 
often last twenty years. ceea could give but three. Yet here the 

^ Except Byzantium, all these places^ Phocsean leader appears as possessing a 
are on the Asiatic side. Byzantium had vote, while Lesbos, Teos, Friend, and 
no doubt been compelled to submit at Erythrsc, are unmentioned. One cannot 
the time of the passage of the Bospho- but suspect that the list of Herodotus is 
rus. Why Miltiades, whose kingdom imperfect, and that more contingents 
lay so much out of Darius’s rpute, had were present than he names. It may be 
submitted, is not so apparent. • conjectured that the list came fi'om a 

7 Syloson, it appears, did not long * Hellespontine source (from the family 
enjoy the throne, which he had reco> .of Miltiades, most probably); and thus, 
vered by Persian aid (iii. 149). He had while the cataiogue of the Hellespontine 
now been succeeded by his son, Mwses cities is tolerably complete, there being 
(vide infra, Vi. 13). no important omission but that of Chal- 

^ Of whom we hear again, infra, y. cedon, only those Ionian and .^lian 
37-8. leadei*s who* were of particular repute 

• This list is remarkable, both for obtained any mention. Phoca5a, though 
what it omits, and for what it contains, so weak in ships, might still possess a 
The al^nce of the Lesbians, who a few leader of eminence, aaiwas found to be 
yearh later fomished 70 ships to the the casein the Ionian Struggle, when the 
combined fleet at Lad^> is the /nost uu- entire command was placed in the bauds 
accountable omission of all. Teos also ^f 'Dionysias (vi. 11). 
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tion of Histiaeus ; and tben Histieeus himself stood forth and 
made answer to the Scyths in the n*ame of all the Greeks :-r-‘ 
“ Good is the advice which ye have brought us, Scythians, and 
well have ye dene to come here with such speed. Your efforts 
have now put us into die right path ; and our efforts shall not be 
wanting to advance your- cause. Your own eyes see that Vo nvo 
engaged in breaking the bridge ; and, believe us, we will woi^ 
zealously to procure our own freedom. Meantime, while we 
labour here at our task, be it your business to seek them out, 
and, when found, for our sakes, as well as your own, to visit them 
with the vengeance which they so well deserve.” 

140. Again the Scyths put faith in the promises of the Ionian 
chiefs, and retraced their .steps, hoping to fall in with the 
Persians.- They missed, however, the enemy’s whole line of 
march ; their own former acts being to blame for it. Had they 
not ravaged aU the pasturages of that region, and filled in all 
the wells, they would have easily found the Persians whenever 
they chose. But, as it turned out, the measures which seemed 
to them so wisely planned were exactly what caused their failure. 
They t^jk ^ i^ute where water was to be found and fodder could 
be got for their hoi'scs, and on this track sought their adversaries, 
expecting that they too would retreat through regioQs where 
these things were to be obtained. The Persians, however, kept 
strictly to the line of their former march, never for a moment 
departing from it ; and even so gained the bridge with difficulty. 
It was night when they arrived, and their terror, when they 
found the bridge broken up, was- great ; for they thought that 
perhaps the lonians had deserted them. 

141. Now there was in the army of Darius a certain man, an 
£g}rptian, who had a louder voice than any other man in the 
world. This person was bid by Darius to stand at the water’s 
edge^ and call Histieeus the Milesian. The fellow did as he was 
bid ; and Histieeus, hearing him at the very first summons, 
brought tlie fleet to assist in conveying the army across, and 
once more made good tfie bridge. 

142. By these means the Persians escaped 'from Scythia, 
while the Scyths sought for them in. vain, a^n missing their 
track.'^ And hence the Scythians are accustomed to say of the 

^ This seems #o be the proper place (Niebuhr^ Vortrage iiber alte Ge- 
for reviewing the entire history of this schichte, i. pp. 189>191; Qrote, iv. pp. 
expedition, tvhich almost all moderns 354-361; Thirlwall, ch.xiv. p. 223, 8vo. 
agree in thinking absolutely mcredibl^ ed.; Dahlmann's Life, p. 120, E. T.). 
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lopjans, by way of repxoach, tbat, if they be looked upon as free- 
mpu; they are the basest and most dastardly of all mankind — 


That Darius led an expedition into 
Scythia, acroBS the Canal of Constanti- 
nople and the Danube, ma^ be reg^u:ded 
as historically certain: it is a point in 
which Ctesias himself did not venture to 
contradict Herodotus. (Excerpt, ap. 
Photium, § 17.) The passage of the 
Straits, and of the river, by bridges 
made by Greeks of Greek ships, and the 
presence of Miltiades, on both occasions, 
must be taken to be facts jas assured as 
the battle of* Marathon itself. 

Again, the general result nf the ex- 
pedition — negative rather than positive 
— that Darius penetrated to some dis- 
tance into Scythia, and returned with- 
out obtainifig any remarkable success, 
or experiencing any very overwhelming 
loss, may bo regaled as ascertained. 
Ctesias agrees sufficiently, though he 
represents the matter less favourably to 
the Persians than Herodotus; but the 
proof is to bo found in the course of 
events — the safe return of the king — his 
ability to detach 80,000 men under Me- 
gabazus (ch, 143) — and the permanent 
hold which he obtained on Europe by 
his attack. The incredulity of the mo- 
derns attaches to the circumstances of 
the campaign in Scythia— to the line 
of route and length of march — as well 
as to the period of time (above two 
months) during which the army is sup- 
posed to have remained in the enemy's 
country.^ It is regarded as impossible, 
first, that Darius should have been able 
to effect the passage of such great rivers 
as the. Dniestr, the Dniepr and the Don, 
without his fleet and m the 'summer 
(Grote, p. 35.5; Niebuhr, p. 191); and 
secondly, tbat the army should have 
been able to exist for so long a time, 
and to traverse so vast a territory, when 
the country was itself so barren, and 
had m,oreover been purposely exhausted 
before his coming. (Grote,’ ib.;* Nie- 
buhr, p. 190; Thirlwall, p. 225.) But 
these difficulties are not so formidable 
as they appear; and if they were greater, 
it would perhaps be' better to accept the 
narrative with them, than to suppose 
either that Herodotus failed to obtain 
any knowledge of the real course of the 
campaign, or that he puiposely gave us 
a grand graphic sketch in lieu of his- 
tory. Tills latter seems to be what 
Mr. Grote imagines (p* 356, and again, 
p. 359), without seeing, . apparently, 
what a fatal blo^ is thereby dealt to 


the general credibility of the historian. 
For .my own port I cannot conceive it 
possible either that Herodotus should 
fail utterly to obtain a general notion of 
the march of the Persians, or that, know- . 
ing it, he should set it aside and give us 
instead a grand illustrative fiction." 

tf we accept the existence of the 
town Gelonus, and the semi-Greek cha- 
racter of its inhabitants (accepted by 
Niebuhr, p. 193), the burning of that 
town by Darius would be a plain matter 
of fact, which could not but have been 
known to the Pontic Greeks, if it really 
happened, and which could scarcely 
have been believed by them if it did not. 
But if, yrith Pennell (Geography, p. 
103), and, I believe, Klaproth and 
Peichard, we allow this expedition to 
have reached thus far, and to have re- 
turned, we may almost as well accept 
the line of march* mentioned by Hero- 
dotus as assume any other — the length 
of the way and difficulties of the route 
being much the same in any case, sup- 
posing the army to have reached Gelo- 
nus. The question seems to be, can we 
conceive the Pontic Gi*eeks, in 50 or 60 
years’ time, losing all recollection of the 
real course of the invasion, or not? If 
we cannot, and they distinctly declared 
that their staple, Gelonus, was burnt 
by the invader, then we have an ascer- 
tained point, certainly beyond the Don 
(ch. 21, and again chs. 122, 123), and deep 
in the interior of the country, to which 
the expedition reached; and the diffi- 
culties as to how the army obtained 
supplies, and how the great rivers were 
crossed, must admit of explanation, 
whether the true explanation has us yet 
been hit upon, or no. 

Even the tradition that the curious 
old walls, which were to be seen be- 
tween the Wolga and the Don (rwv tn 
is ifik rd ipsima awa 9iy, ch. 124), owed 
their origin to Darius, although pro- 
bably untrue. as a matter of fact (see 
note on the pla^e), yet would scarcely 
have arisen so soon after the event, if 
his expedition had never approached the 
remon in which they lay . 

With respect to the difficulties which 
have induced so many historical criti^ 
to reject the narrative of Herodotus, it 
may be observed, first, *that the Per- 
sians were probably very skilful in the 
passage 6f rivers, from the freqaont oc- 
dlkion which they had to cross the 
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biit if they bd .co^de]»d as tindex Servitude, tbey are* ^e faith- 
fiiHest of slaves, and the iQ,ost fplidljr attache^to their loids^ 
ids. Darius, having passed throng Thrace, reached Sestq8.in 
the.Chersonesi^ whence he crossed by the help of his fleet into 


Tigris Euphrates, UpiieT i&d Lowtiyr 
Zab, Diyalak, KiBl^khah^ all of th^ 
unfordable streams irtpiyro/, ac- 

cordii^ to our author)^ and lyin^ in the 
country about which theii' armies had 
been in'-tb^^^it of msfcbiifg for cen- 
tunes. Sddmdly, that^he mode in 
which these rivers were crossed was^ 
then as nowj by means of inflated skins, 
as we see even in the Nimrud sculptures 
(Layard, plates 15, Ifl, 53). These 
were eitherjkc^t in the hand| or attached 
to rafts (see note * on Book i. ch. 194). 
pveiy army would take the flelj^^ell 
supplied with skins, partly for this'lpur- 
pose, partly to hold their water. At 
the passage of a -river all the water? 
skins might be used as air-skins, for 
they could be filled again when the 
crossing was effected. Thii*dly, that it 
is not at all certain that the Scythians 
did not possess boats upon their rivers, 
which an invading army might- seize; 
but if they did not, yet the bs^ks of 
their rivers are, especially towai’ds the 
lower part pf^heir course, rich in wood 
(vide supra, note * on ch. 18), to that 
ample materials would exist for the 
rafts, on which the baggage of the army 
would have to cross, the men and beasts 
for the most part swimming, the former 
by the help of skins. Fourthly, that 
there is no reason to think *that the 
Scythians disputed the passage of the 
streams, as Mr. Grote supposes would 
have been the case (p. 355), since' their 
object was to avoid an engagement, 
which any attempt to hinder the ad- 
vance of the Persians would infallibly 
have brought on. 

• Further, as to supplies; 4he fami-' 
liarity of the Orientals with the passage 
of derorts by caravans of an en^rqious 
size, who must take with them nbuiuhr 
ment for many months,, accustoms 
them to the movement of vast naasseii 
of men, so equipped as to be indepen- 
dent of those resources, which, with us, 
an enemy’s country is expected to 
fumU^. The .tactics of the ScytljrianB 
would l^ve been expected (see chs. 83 
and 134), and preparations made ac- 
oordlngly. Those who are veped in 
Asiatlo hiHory, who know yhat large 
armies ^ave traversed the T - 'au and 
desolate ooi;toiii68 of Turkestan , Tsr- 


tary, who have followed step by step 
the campaign of Genghis Khan and 
Tamerlane, sometimes in ■ these very 
rejrions (Gibbon, ch. Ixv. § 2, ^p. 338), 
wul see nothing strange in. a two or 
three months* campaign carried on by an 
! army of some hundreds of .thousands 
deriving but litde subsistence from the 
. country Whjch *the2r were traversing* 
^^Timour,V we ire told by the great 
historian, ** invaded Kizpak or the 
Western Tartary, with such mighty 
powers that thirteen miles were measured 
from his right to his left wing. In a 
march of five months they rarely beheld ■ 
the footsteps of man; and their daily 
Bubsistenee was />ften trusted to the 
fortune of the chace.*’ -(Gibbon, 1. s. c.) 
This march h^gan at the Caspian, and 
extended to the neighbourhood of Mos- 
cow I . . * 

« . With respect to the time said to have 
been occupied by the expedition, which 
is especially objected to ny Dahlrnann, 
as too short, it must be observed,* first, 
that the whole time is nowhere fl.ted. 
The sixty days are said not to have ex- 
pired when the firet application is made 
to the lonians, but at that time Darius 
is in the n(^th-west of Scythia, near the 
territory of the Agathyrsi (chs. 125, 
133); that is, he has accomplished 
about three-fourths of his route. Se- 
:tondly, if even thus sufficient time 
does ndt seem to be allowed,, may not 
the fact be that the first application to' 
the lonians to break the bridge was in 
reality made somewhat earlier? Tturdl^) 
it is to be borne in mind that we have 
no mews of fixing exactly* how far 
Darius went eitheir east or north. It is 
not at all certain that the Oarus i/s the 
Wolga^ much less that tbe forts were 
negr Saratow. Herodptns says indeed 
distincifiy that he crossed th(^ «Don 
(Tanais), and that he reached Oelonus, 
which seems to have been near Woronetz 
— also that he skirted Scythia to the 
north, imd re-entered it on the noith- 
west firontier, passing through the 
countries of the Melanchlssnj, Andro- 
phagi, and Neurit But the position of 
these nations is only fixed conj^urally. 
Scythia may not have extended so far 
inland* as Herodotus was told, perhaps 
tot furtto thkn the%2nd pauallel. 
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leaving a Peniui, nanled Megabaztu,^ coinma^de^ on the 
Eurc^ean sid& l^is was tbe man on whom Dariiis onra con- 
ferred epecial honour by a compliment which he paid him before 
all tile Persians. He. was about to eat sonm '^megranates, and 
had opened &e first, when his brotheriArtabanus asked him 
'‘what he would like to have in ah greht [denty as the. seeds of 
the pomegranate?” Darius answered — " Had I. as many men 
like Megabazus, as there are. seeds here, it would, please’ me 
better t^n to be lord of Greece.” Such jrtias the <a^pliment 
wherewith Darius ^noured the general to whom at this time he 
gave the command of ihe troops left in Europe, amounting in aU 
to some eighty thousand men.^ 

‘ 144. This i^tme Megabazus got himsplf an undying remem- 

brance among the Helle^ntians, by^a. certain speech which he 
.made. It come to his knowledge, while he was staying at 
Byzantium; that tiie Chalcedonians made their settlement seven- 
teen years earlier than the Byzantines. <‘’Ilien,” said he,.“ the 
Ch^cedonians' must at that time have been labouring under 
blindness-otherwise, when so for more excdlent a rite Was open 
to them, th 637 ’ would never have*” chosen one so greatly inferior.”* 
Megabazuslriow, having been appointed to take the command 
upon the Helle^nt, employed Mmself in the reduotion of all 
those states which had not of them, own accord joined the 
Medes, . . 

145. About this very time another great expedition was 

3 Or Mtgabifma, aocording to one MS.« ^ mended them, ** to build their city oyer 
a reading confirmed by' Euatathius (ad * against the blind men ’’—'by whi<m the 
11. ii. p« 182, 87), and to a certain ex- ChalcedonianB were understood to be 
tent by Plutarch, who tells the story meant: Tacitusfollows this tale (Annal. 
of Megabyzus’s son, Zopyrus (Apo- xii. 83), with which Herodotus is evi- 
phthegm. toI. ii. p. 173, A.). But it is. dently unacquainted. * 
not likely that Herodotus intend the The great advant^es of the position 
conspirator. He would not speak of occupied Byzantium are elaborately 
him merely as Mpa tl^pcrijy. set forth by Polybius (iv. 38). Gibbon’s 

s Heskca the absurdity of, Benneirs' description (Decline and Fall, ch.'xvii. 
supposition (Geogr. )>. 114), that the pp-. wd) is excellent. Considering how 
number in ch. 87 ought to be 70,000 unimportant a plape Byzantium was 
instead of 700,000. Hence too the oer^ when Qerodotus Wrote, and how ^at a 
tainty which we haye that Darius ifiured city, it has become^ it is. interesting to 
infinitely better than moat of those who see that its capabilities had really been 
haye msde similar attempts^, as Crassus, obsenred as early, at least, as the time of 
Julian, and Napoleon. our author. 

* Strabo says (yii. p. 464) that as ' Cfiitloedon was founded by the Me- 
early as the time .of the founding of gareaas (Thuoyd. iy. 7^ about the 
Byzantium,' this r^iroach *was„ ^made year 674. (Clinton’s F. H. yol. i. p. 
against the Ghalcedoniaiis. * According 186.) Bymntium, founded’ sevente^ 
to him, the Delphian oraole adytsed years latr 657, was likewise a Me- 
certain Greeks, who wished to found a mmesir * ^^y. (Soymn. Gh. 717; St^h. 
colony, and asked to haye a ate recom- Bjfx. ad vbo.) 

VOD. III. 


H 
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undertaj^en against Libya, ‘ on a pretext which I will relate 
when I hare premised certain particulars. The descendants of 
the Argonauts in the third generation,' driven out of Lemnos by 
the Pelasgi who carried off the Athenian women from Brauron,^ 
took ship and went to Lacedsemon, where, seating themselves on 
Mount Tajfgetum,' they proceeded to kindle their fires. The 
Lacedaemonians, seeing t^, sent a herald to inquire of them 
“ who they were, and from what region they had come where- 
upon they made answer, “that they were Minyae,* sons of the 
heroes by whora the ship Argo was manned ; for these persons 
had stayed awhile in Lemnos, and had there become their pro- 
genitors.” On hearing this account of their descent, the Lace- 
^monians sent to them a second time, and asked, “ what was * 
their object in coming to Lacedaemon, and there kindling their 
fires?” They answered, “that, driven from their own land by . 
the Pelasgi, they had come, as was most reasonable, to their 
fathers ; * and their wish was to dwell with them in their country, 
partake their privileges, and obtain allotments of land.^ It 
seemed good to the Lacedaemonians to receive the Minyae among ' 
•them on their own terms ; to assign them lands, and enrol them 
in their tribes.® What chiefly mqved them to.this was the con- 

* Vide infra, ch, 167. Herodotus settlements in Thessaly (Plin. H. N. iv. 

looks upon the expedition of Aryandes 8), and Magnesia (Strab. ix. p. 601; 
as undertaken in reality against all the Scbol. ad Ap. Khod. i. 763), as well 
independent African nations. as, about Orchomenus. Strabo (1. s. c.) 

* The myth ran, that in Lemnos at says that, according to some writers, 

the time of the Argonautic expedition lolcus was a colony from Orchomenus. 
there were no males, the women having ^ According to some, Hercules him- 
revenged their ill-treatment upon the self was one of the Argonauts (Apollod. 
men by murdering them all. The Argo- i.*9, § 19), and SKicompanied the expe- 
nauts touched at the island, and were dition beyond Lemnos. But the r^- 
received with great favour. They stayed ference here • is evidently to Castor and 
some months, and the subsequent popu- Pollux, the two great heroes of Sparta, 
lation of the island was the fruit of this who are always enumerated among the 
visit. Hypsipyle, the queen, had twin companions of Jason (Apoll. Khod. i. 
sons by Jason. (Apollod. i. 9, 17; 146-147; Pind. Pytl^. iv. 305 ; Apollod. 
Apollon. Rhod. i. 609-915; Herodor. i, 9, § 16). • 

Fr. 44.) Hophodes wrote a tragedy * It may be reasonably conjectured 
(the A^/AViat), which is lost, upon this, that these fugitives were in reality 
piece of ancient story. Minyans of Orchomenus driven out a 

7 Vide infra, vi. 138. little earlier by the irruption of the 

* Taygetum or Taygetus (Pliny) is • Bceotians from Ame (Thucyd. i. 12), 

the high mountain-range west of the and that they invented this story, in 
valley of the Eurotas, the modem P«n- order to claim kindred with the Spar- 
tadactylon^ tans. Or perhaps, as K. O. Muller sup- 

* The Aigonauts generally were called poses, it was invented for them in after 
Minyas (Find. Pyth. iv. 69). This was times. The expelled Minyans went 
said by some to be on account of Jason’s chie^ to Asia Minor. (Supra, i. 146.) 
descent fiaw Minyas (Apollon. Rhod. i. * K. 0. Muller (Orchom. p. 313) 
229-233); but there is reason to believe thinks it incredible that the Minyans 
that the Minyas were in early times a should really Have been received into 
very poweiful race in Greece, having fall citizenship; and supposes that they 
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sideration that the sons of Tyndarus* had sailed on lipard 'the 
Algo. The Minyse, on their part, forthwitl^ married Spartan 
Itrives, and gare the mves, whom they had married in Lemnos, 
to Spartan husbands. 

146. However, before much time had elapsed, the Minyse 
began to wax wanton, demanded to share the throne, and com> 
mitted other impieties :*wheretlpon the Lacedsemonians passed 
on them sentence of death, and, seizing them, cast them into 
prison. How the Lacedsemomans never put criminals to death 
in the daytime, but always at night. When the Minyse, accord- 
ingly, were about to suffer, their wives, who were not only 
citizens, but daughters Of the chief men among the Spartans, 
entreated to be allowed to enter the prison, and have some talk 
wil^ their lords; and the Spartans, not expecting any fraud 
from such a quarter, granted their request. .The women entered 
the prison, gave their own clothes to their husbands, and received 
theirs in exchange : after which the Minyse, dressed in their 
wives’ garments, and thus passing for women, went forth. - Having 
effected their escape in this manner, they seated themselves 
once more upon Taygetum.* 

147. It happened that at this very time Theras, son of Aute- 
sion (whose father Tisamenus was the son of Thersander, and 

E randson of Polynices), was about to lead out a colony from 
acedsemon. This Theras, by birth a Cadmeian, was uncle on 
the mother’s side to the two sons of Aristodemus,® Procles and 


, were admitted among the Perioeci. It 
is certain that in later times the Spartans 
were excessively chary of bestowing 
their citizenship (Arist. Pol. ii. 6, § 12), 
Herodotus himself says, in another 
place (ix. 33, 34), that they never im- 
parted it but to two men. However we 
cannot argue from their practice at a 
later period what they might have done 
in early times, especially so soon after 
their first settlement, and when they 
may have been glad to receive an in- 
crease of strength from any quarter. It 
is quite possible therefore that the 
Minyans may have been received into 
actual citizenship. (Compare the re- 
ception of the ^bine refugees into the 
Reman people, Liv. ii. 16.) This is 
certainly what Herodotus intends. 

* Castor and Pollux. Vide supra, ch. 
145, note K 

* Plutarch (de Yirt. Mulier. tom. ii. 
p. 247) tells this story with remarkable 
'miations from the Herodotean narra- 
tive. According to him, the fugitives 
were not the Mmysc driven out by the 


Pelasgi, but, the Pelasgi driven out in 
their^tum by’ the Athenians. They 
were not received into citizenship, but 
i^ebelled on account of being refused 
civil rights. They did not finally settle 
in Thera and Elis, but in Melos and 
Crete. We may learn from this the 
extreme ui^cei'tainty of the ancient 
stories, even when their character is 
least mythic. Polysonus gave both 
narratives. (Strat. vii. ch^ 49, viii. ch. 
61.) 

® Vide infra, vi. 52- The au^ors of 
this ^genealogy, which may be finis ex- 
hibited — 


Polynices 

Hercules 

Hyllus 

Thersander 

Tisamenus 

Cleodseus 

Auteslon 

1 

__L 

Ariatomachus 

1 

Argeia m. 

1 

AristoUemus 

Eoiysi 

Procles. 

H 2 
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Euiystihene^ aad, dtiiing their infancy, administered in their 
right the 'royal power. When his nephews, however, on staining 
to man’s estate, took the government. Thetas, who conld hot 
bear to be under the authority of others after he had wielded 
authority so long himself, resolved to leave Sparta, and cross the 
sea to join his kindred. There woro in the idiand now called Thera,^ 



intended probably to represent the his^ 
tory thus. Amtodemus, son of Aristo- 
znachuB, married Argeia, daughter of 
Autesion, great-grandson of Polynices, 
and king of Thebes, while the Cad- 
meians were still unconquered. On the 
invasion of the Boeotians, Theras, her 
brother, who had succe^ed his &ther 
Autesion, was driven but and toek 
refuge with Aristodemus, his brother- 
in-law, at Spiurta. Aristodemus ^ing 
while his sons, Eur^thenes ana Procles, 
were under a^, Theras, th^r uncle, 
naturally' became their guardian. 

^ Thera is the island, or group of 
islimds, now known by the name of 


Santorin, lying to the south of the other 
Cyclades, Pliny (H. N. ii. 87) says 
that it first appeared in the fourth year 
of the 135th Olympiad (b.c. 237). This 
must evidently be a mistake.' It is con- 
jectured that a ^eat volcanic chaime 
took place at this date, by which the 
origpml There was broken up into the 
three islands of Thera, Therasia, and 
AspronisH. (See Capt. Graves's article 
in the Journal of the Geograph. Society, 
vol. XX. Art. 1.) Capt. Graves supposes 
that the name Callistb, ''the most beau- 
tiful,’* properly applied to it ** before 
the eruption ” which left it almost in its 
present state (p. 1). Hia own descnip- 
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but at that time Oallist^,^ certain descendants of Meinbliaros> 
the son of Poeciles, a Phoenician. (For Cadmus, the' son of 
Agenor, when he was sailing in search of Europe, made a 
landing on this island ; and, either because the country pleased 
him, or because he had a purpose in so doing,” left there a 
number of Phoenicians, and with them his own kinamft'n Mem* 
bliarus. Calliste had been inhabited by this race for eight 
generations of men,‘ before the artiyal of Theras from Lace- 
diemon.) 

148. Theras now, having with him a certain number of men 
from each of the tribes,” was setting forth on his expedition 
hitherward. Far from intending to drive out the former in- 
habitants, he regarded them as his near kin, and meant to settle 
'among them. It happened that just at this time the Minyse, 
having escaped from their prison, had taken up their station 
upon Mount Taygetum; and the Lacedaemonians, wishing to 
destroy them, were considering what was best to be done, when 
Theras b^ged their lives, undertaking to remove them from the 
territory. His prayer being granted, he took ship, and sailed, 
with three triaconters,” to join the descendants of Membliams. 
He was not, however, accompanied by all the Minym, but only 


tion, however, of its actual condition 
goes far to justify the epithet. ‘'From 
its western shores or clifis,’’ he says, 
" and where the mountains do not come 
in the way, the island has a rapid de- 
scent to the east, north, and south coasts, 
and is entirely cultivated with the vine. 
In fadt it is om uninterrupted smiting 
vineyard, which in the summer months 
presents a most pleasing a^ecU . . . The 
villages with their white-washed build- 
ings spring up, as it w^re, out of the 
mass of vines” (p. 8). 

^ Compare the famous line of the 
Pyrenaic poet Callimachus, twice 
quoted by Strabo (viii. p. 504 and xvii. 

p. 1181),- 

KoAAum; rb trdpoiBs, rh V Sarspov ovvofia 

* It is conjectured that the real 

''purpose** was to foimd a settlement 
for dyeing (Blakesley ad loc.), as the 
mureor, .which furnishes the precious 
Tviian ^rple, is plentiful in that part 
of the Mediterranean. This is in itself 
not improbable, but neither the name 
of Poedles, the father of Membliarus 
(which, if it refers to any occupation at 
alb must allude to embriidery), nor the 


profession of Corobius the Cretan, can 
much help the argument. 

^ Larcher (ad loc.) • observes that as 
there were ten generations at Thebes 
from Cadmus to Theras, there ought to 
have been the same number at Calliste 
from Membliarus to the prince who 
reigned there at the time when Theras 
arrived. But it is quite conceivable 
that the seventh descendant from Mem- 
bliarus might be contemporary with the 
ninth from Cadmus. With regard to 
the whole question of the Phoenician 
settlers in Greece, vide supra, Bk. ii. ch. 
49, note ^ 

^ The three old Dorian tribes, Hyl< 
Ifci, Dymanei^ and Famphyles, must 
here be meant, for the local tlribes were 
not ihstituted till a later period. (Her- 
mann's Pol. Antiq. of Greece, §§ 20 and 
24.^ Compare the practice at Borne of 
eacn tribe furnishing 100 mep to a co- 
lony. (Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome, ii» 85, 
F. T.) 

^ Triaconters were vessels of 30 oars. 
15 on each side, in which the rowers all 
sat upon the same level. Compare the 
account given of penteconters ^upra, i. 
152, note *). 
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by some few of Uiem.^ The greater number to the of 
the Paroreats,” and Caucons,® whom they drove out, themselyes 
occupying the region in six bodies, by which were afterwards 
built the towns of Lepreum, Macistus, Phryxse, Pyrgus, !Epium, 
and Nudium; ^ whereof the greater part were in my day demo- 
lished by the Eleans.^ 

149. The island was called Thera after the name of its founder. 
This same Theras had a son, who refused to cross the sea with 
him; Theras therefore left him behind,- “a sheep,” as he said, 
“ among wolves.” From this speech his son came to be called 
CEolycus, a name which afterwards grew to be the only one by 
which he was known. This OBolycus was the &ther of JEgeus, 
from whom sprang the .dE^dm, a great tribe • in Sparta. The 
inen of this tribe lost at. one time all their children, whereupon 
they were bidden by an oracle to build, a temple to the fiiries of 


^ Three triaconters could not have 
ax^commodated more than about 350 or 
360 men. The Minyae were probably 
much more numerous. Their colonisa- 
tion of Thera in coniunction with the 
Lacedscmonians, had been already cele- 
brated by Pindar:— 

AflUce^aifioi/tW avSpcav 

^9c<ri rdv irorc KaA\(<rra»' a«rw#cn<rav xtMvu 
* va<rov, — Pyth, lv._26i, ed. Dis^. 

Apollonius Rhod*. (iv. 1760-1764), and 
Pausanias (Lacon. in. i. § 7) gave nearly 
{he same account. According to the Cyre- 
naic historians, Theocrestus and Ace- 
sander, the head of the Minyan colo- 
nists was a certain Sesamus (^Schol. ad 
Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1750). 

* Paroreatse i» a geographical, not an 
ethnic appellation. It may be applied 
to any ** dwellers on the pioimtain- 
side." The Lemnians, who are here 
said to have fled to the Paroreatss, are 
themselves called Paroreatas in the 
eighth book (ch. 73), The tract of 
land intended seems to have been the 
mountainous district between" the Neda 
and the Al^heus, called by Strabo (viii. 
p. 504) Tnphylia, which ia sometimes 
reckoned to Elis, but improperly, as is 
evident from Herod, viii. 73, and again 
from Thucyd. v. 34, where , Lepreum 
appears as an independent city. (See 
Miiller's Dorians, ii. p. 465, £. T.) 

* The Oaucons (Ka^iectvsr) appear to 
have been kmong the most ancient in- 
habitants of Greece. ' They are placed 
upon a par with the Pelasgi and Leleges 


(vide supra, Bk. i. ch. 147, note ®), from 
whom they probably' did not much 
differ. The district here mentioned 
was always looked upon as one of their 
earliest seats. (Strabo, viii. pp. 496- 
502.) . 

’ The site of these places can only be 
fixed conjectujrally. Lepreum is pro- 
bably the Palwokastro near Strovitzi, 
Macistus Mostizza, Pyrgus the acropolis 
near the sea, a little to the north of the 
Neda. (Cf. Muller, 1. s. c. and Leake’s 
Morea, vol. i. p. 56.) 

* Lepreum is the only one of the six 
which can be shown to have maintained 
its independence. (Thucyd. 1, s. c.) 
Probably it was always the chief town; 
whence its position at the head of the 
list. Two hundred Lepreans are named 
among the confederates at Platssa (infina, 
ix. 28). Dahlmann correctly observes 
that the war of the Eleans and Minyans 
is fixed by 'Herodotus to his own day» 
(Life, p. 43, B, T.) 

• Herodotus uses the word ** tribe ** 

but it seems impossible that 
the iEgidae can have been more thsm a 
family, ' (Cf. MuUer^s Orchemen. p, 
329.) There was another account of 
their origin entirely unlike, that given 
bjj Herodotus. They were said to have 
been Thebans, who accompanied Aris- 
todemuB in his last expedition (Ephor. 
Fr. 13). This seems to be the view 
of Pindar (Pyth. v. 102 ; Isth. vii. 21), 
who claims connexion with the Cyr^ 
nseans through the iEgidas, calling tUem 
hiii own ancestors. 
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Laias and CEdipus;* they complied, ai^ the mortalitY ceased. 
The saime thing happened in Thera to the descendants of these 
men.* 

150. Thus fer the history is delivered without variation both 
by the Therseans and the Lacedsemonians ; but from this point 
we have only the Thersean narrative. Grinus (they say); the 
son of .^sanius, a descendant of Theras, and king of the island 
of Thera, went to Delphi to offer a hecatomb on behalf of his 
native city. He was accompanied by a large number of the 
citizens, and among the rest by Battus, the son of Polymnestus, 
who belonged to the Minyan family of the Euphemidse.^ On 
Grinus consulting the omcle about sundry matters, the Pythoness 
gave him for answer, “ that he should found a city in Libya.” 
Gripus i-eplied to this: “I, O king! am too far advanced in 
years, and too inactive, for such a work. Bid one of these 
youngsters undertake it.” As he spoke, he pointed towards 
Battus; and thus the matter rested for that time. When the 
embassy returned to Thera, small account was taken of the 
oracle by the Theraeans, as they were quite ignorant where 
Libya was, and were not so venturesome as to send out a colony 
in the dark. 

151. Seven years passed from the utterance of the oracle, and 
not a drop of rain fell in Thera : all the trees in the island, 
except one, were killed with the .drought. The Therseans upon 
this sent to Delphi, and were reminded reproachfully, that they 
had never colonised Libya. So, as there was no help for it, 
they sent messengers to Crete, inquire whether any of the 
Cretans, or of the strangers sojourning among them, had ever 
travelled as fu as Libya: and these messengers of theirs, in 
their wanderings about the island, among other places visited 
Itanus,^ where they fell in with a man, whose name was Coro- 


^ Herodotus hero employs the less iv. 256, ed. Dissen.). Compare the pas- 
usual form CBdipodes; in v. 60 he has of Apollonius Bhodius^ where the 

the commoner (Edipt^s. island of Gallist^ or* Thera is styled 

^ That is, of the Minyans who accom-* iral9wv Uf^ Tpo<f>hr (iy. 1758). 

panied Theras. The cause in both iut * Itanus lay at the eastern es^tremity 
stances may have been their intermarry- , of Crete, near the promontory of the 
ing only with one another. ^ same name (mentioned by Scylax, Pe- 

* This is a conj^ural reading. The ripl. p. 42), which is now Cape Salamono 
MSS. liave EvBvIII^tis or EhQviJi4fir\s, or Cape Xacro, It was a place of some 
Euphemus, son of Neptune, is reck- importance, as appears from the coins, 
oned among the companions of Jason, which are numerous. The Paleo-haatro^ 
(Apollod. i. 9, 16; Apollon. Rhod. L near Ttagnia, probably marks the site. 
179.) The royal family of the fiattiadse (See Diet, of Greek and Boman Geogr. 
traced their descent to him. Hence s. v. Itanus.) 

Pindar calla them yivoi Eh^fiov (Fyth. 
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bius, a dealer in purple. Inr answer to their inquiries, he told 
tiiem that ocnitrary winds had once carried him to Libya, where 
he had gone ashore on a certain island which -was named Flatea.^ 
So they hired this man’s services, and took him back with them 
to Thera. X few persons then sailed from Thera to reconnoitre. 
Guided by CorSbius to the island of Platea, they left him there 
with provisions for a certain number of montffi, and returned 
home with all speed to give their countrymen an account of the 
island. 

152. During their absence, which was prolonged beyond the 
time that had been agreed upon, Corbblus’ provisions failed him. 
He was relieved, however, after a while by a Samian vessel,® 
under *the command of a man named Colmus, which, on its way 
to Egypt, was forced to put in at Platea. The crew, informed 
by Corobius of all the circumstances, left him sufficient food for 
a year. They themselves quitted the island ; and, anxious to 
reach Egypt, made sail in that direction, but were carried out 
of their course by a gale of wind from the east. The storm not 
abating, tliey were driven past the pillars of Hercules, and at 
last, by some special guiding providence, reached Tartessus; 
This trading town w’as in those, days a virgin port, unfrequented 
by the merchants. The Samians, in consequence^ made by the 
return-voyage a profit greater than any Greeks before thoir day, 
e:^pting Sostratus, sop of I^aodamas, ap, Eginetan, with whom 
no 'One else can compare. From the tenth part of their gains, 
amqtmting to six talents,'’ the Samians made a brazen vessel, in 
shape like an Argive wine-bpwl, adorned with the heads of 
griffins standing out in high relief.® This bowl, supported by 
three kneeling colossal figures in bronze, of the height of seven 
cubits, was pl^ed as an offering in the temple of Juno at Samos. 
The aid given to Corobius was the original cause of that close 
friendship which afterwards united the Cyronseans and Thcraeans 
with the Samians.® 


* Thei'e can be little doubt that 
Platea ia the small island of Bombay 
which lies off the AMoan coast in the 
gulf of the same name, lat. 32^ 20', 
long. 23® 15'. (Cf. Bennell, p. 609, and 
PaohOf Voyage dans la Marmorique, pp. 
51, 52> where the aiguments are fully 
stated.) 

^ The tale. which follows is of some 
consequence, as showing the character 
of the Samians for naval enterprise. 
Samos and Phocsea are the only Qreek 
states reported to have reached so far 


west in their voyages. (Vide supra, L 
163.) 

^ About 1460/. of our money. The 
entire profit was therefore between 
14,000/. and 15,000/. 

^ Concerning the eminence of Samos 
in the arts, vide supra, Bk. iii. ch. 60, 
notes ® and 

^ .Of this alliance no traces appear, 
unless we are to consider in that light 
the flight of Aroesilaua III. to Samos, 
and his aucoess in collecting an arma- 
ment there (infra, ohs. 162, 463). 
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153. The Theraeans who had left Cor6bius at Platea, when 
they reached Thera, told their countrymen that they had 
colonised an island on the coast of Libya. They of Thera, 
upon this, resolved that men should be sent to join the colony 
from each of their seven districts, and that the brothers in every 
family should draw lots to determine who were to go. Battus 
was chosen to be king and leader of the colony. So these men 
departed for Platea on board of two penteconters.^ 

154. Such is the account which the Thermaus give. In. the 
sequel of the history their accounts tally with those of the people 
of CyrSne ; but in what they relate of Battus these two nations 
differ most widely. The following is the Cyrenaic story. There 
was once a king named Etearchus, who ruled over Axus,^ a oity 

'in Crete, and had a daughter named Phronima. This girl’s 
mother having died, Etearchus married a second wife ; who no 
sooner took up her abode in his house than she proved a true 
step-mother to poor Phronima, always vexing her, alid con- 
triving against her every sort of mischicfi At last she taxed her 
with light conduct ; and Etearchus, persuaded by his Wife that the 
charge was true, bethought himself of a most barbarous ^lode of 
punishment. There was a certain Therman, named Themison, 
a merchant, living at Axus. This rbfan Etearchus invited to be 
his friend and guest, and then induced him to swear that he 
would do him any service he might require.® No sooner had^he 
given the promise, than the king fetched Phronima, and, deli- 
vering her into his hands, told him to carry her away and throw 
her into the sea. Hereupon Themison, full of indignation at the 
fraud whereby his oath had been procured, dissolved forthwith 

• the friendship, and, taking the girl with him, sailed away from 
Crete. Having reached the open main, to acquit^ Kiraself of the 
obligation under which he was laid by his oath to Etearchus, he 


^ Justin (xiii. 7) reduces the two ships 
of Herodotus to one. Even the larger 
tmimber would have fyimished but a 
poor colony, since a penteconter can 
scarcely have accommodated more than 
about 200 men. The numerical accu-. 
racy affected in the Therecan narrative 
is remarkable (supra, chs. 148, 151, 152, 
&o.). 

* This places called Axus by Herodo- 
tus, Oaxus and Saxus on its coins (comp. 
Steph. Bys. ad voc. ''A|or), is not men- 
tioned by Strabo among the cities of 
Ch^. It appears, however, in Scylax, 
where (as Voss ob^rves) ’'Oa^os should 


be read for (Peripl. p. 42). It lay 
on the nprth side of Ida, not far from 
CnossuB^ and retains its name to the 
present day (Pashley's Travels, vol. i. p. 
143). A coin belonging to it may be 
seen' in Chishull (Autiq. As. p. 125). 
The name is said to have been given from 
the precipices s=: ityfiol) among 

which the town was built (Steph. Byz.. 
ad voc. ’'Oe^os). It furnishes almost a 
solitary instance of the replacement of 
the digamma by an omicron. 

* Of this practice we have another 
instance^ infra, vi. 62. 
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fastened ropes about the damsel, and, letting her down into the 
sea, drew her up again, and so made sail for Thera. 

155. At Thera, PolymnSstus, one of the chief citizens of the 
place, took Phronima to be. his concubine. Tlie fruit of this 
tmion w{is a son, who stammered and had a lisp in his speech. 
According to the Cyrenseans and Thereeans, the name given 
to the l¥)y was* Battus : in my opinion, however, he was called 
at the first something else,^ and only got the name of Battus 
after his arrival in Libya, assuming it either in consequence of 
the words addressed to him by the Delphian bracle, or on ac- 
count of the oflice which ho held. For, in the Libyan tongue, 
the word “ Battus ” means " a king.” ‘ And this, I think, was 
the •reason why the Pythoness' addressed him as she did: she 
knew he was to be a king in Libya, and so she used the Libyan 
word in speaking to him. For after he had grown to man’s 
estate, he made a journey to Delphi, to consult the oracle about 
his voice ; when, upon his putting his question, the Pythoness 
thus replied to him : — 

Battus, thou earnest to ask of thy voice; but Phoebus Apollo 

Bids thee establish a city in Libya,, abounding in fleeces 

which was as if she had said' in her own tongue, “ King, thou 
earnest to ask of thy voice.” Then he replied, “ Mighty lord, I 
did indeed ebme hither to consult thee about my voice,' but thou 
speakest to ine of quite other matters, bidding me colonise Libya 
— an impossible thing 1 what power have I ? what followers ? ” 
Thus he spake, but he did not persuade the Pythoness to give 
him any other response ; so, when he found that she persisted 
in her former answer, he left her speaking, and set out on his 
return, to Thera. 

156. -After a while, everything began to go wrong both with 
Battus and with the rest of the Therceans, whereupon these last, 
ignorant of the .cause of their sufferings, sent to Delphi to in- 
quire for what reason they were afflicted. The Pythoness in 
reply told them, “ that if they and Battus would make a settle-* 
ment at CyrSne in Libya, things would go better with them.” 


* It is curious that Herodotus was 
ignotot of the name given, in the myth 
to the first Battus, before he received 
that appellation from the oracle, espe- 
cially as it had already been celebrated 
by a poet whose works he knew. (Find. 
Pyth. V. 81, ed. Dissen.) The name 
waa Aristotle, which appears not only 


in Pindar, but likewise in the works of 
the CyremxG poet, Callimachus (Hymn, 
ad Apoll. 75), in Heraclides Ponticus 
(Fr. ir.), Eusebius (Chron. Can. ii, p. 
320)« and in the Scholiasts passim. 

^ Hesychius states this likewise (ad 
voc.); .biit he can hardly be considem 
a distinct witness from Herodotus. 
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Upon this the Theraeans sent out Battus* with two penteconters, 
and with these he proceeded to Libya, but within a little time, 
not knowing what else to do, the men returned and arrived off 
Thera. The Theraeans, when they saw the vessels approaching, 
received them with showers ef missiles, would not allow them 
to come near the shore, and ordered the men to sail back from 
whence they came. Thus compelled to return, they settled on 
an island near the Libyan coast, which (as I have already said) 
was called Platea. In size it is reported to have been about 
equal to the city of Cyrfine, as it now stands.’ 

157. In this place they continued t^o years, but at the end 
of that time, as their ill luck still followed them, they left the 
island to the-care of one of their number, and went in a body to 
Delphi, where they made complaint at the shrine, to the effect 
that, notwithstanding they had colonised Libya, they prospered 
as poorly as before. Hereon the Pythoness made them the 
following answer : — 

** Knowest thou better than I, fair Libya abounding in fleeces ? 

Better the stranger than he who has trod it ? Oh 1 clever Thersoans !’* 

0 

Battus and his friends, when they heard this, sailed back to 
Platea : it was plain the god would not hold them acquitted of 
the colony*till they were absolutely in Libya. So, taking with 
them the man whom they had left upon the island, they made 
a settlement on the mainland directly opposite Pldtea, fixing 
themselves at a place called Aziris, which is closed in on both 
sides by the most beautiful hills, and on one side is washed by a 
river.® 

158. Here they remained six years,^ at the end of which time 
the Libyans induced them to move, promising that they would 

® Menecles of Barca, who lived about whole area of Bomba. (See Kiepert’s 
B.O. 120, gave a much more prosaic Atlas von Hellas, map xxii.) 
account of these matters. According ^ If Platea is Bomba^ the Aziris of 
to him, there were violent factions at Herodotus must be sought in the valley 
Thera, and Battus, who was the leader of* the Temimeh, the ancient Paliurus. 
of one, ^worsted, was driven into Kiepert appears to think that there was 
banishment with his partisans. Under both a district and a port of the name 
these circumstances he applied to tbo (see the map refet;red to above), and 
Delphic oracle, and asked whether hO places the port to the westward of the 
should renew the struggle or lead out a Jia$-el*Tynn. This view is founded 
oolony. The oracle, thus appealed to, seemingly on the statement of Scylaz 
recommended the latter course; and (Peripl. p. 107), a statement which is 
suggested Africa by advising a settle- too corrupt and too vague to be of any 
ment on the continent’* (See service. The district about the 
Muller's 5V, Hist. Or. vol. iv, p. 449.) is said by Pacho to suit exactly the de- 

^ This comparison seems to be accu- scription of Herodotus (Voyage dans la 
rate enough. The ruins of Cyrene Marmarique, p. 53.) 
cover a space very neaidy .equal to the 
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lead them to a better situation.* So the Gireeks left Aziris 
and were conducted by the Libyans towards the west; their 
journey being so arranged, by the calculations of their guides, 
that they passed in the night the most beautiful distiict of that 
whole country, which is the region called Irasa.^ The Libyans 
brought them to a spring, which goes by the name of Apollo’s 
fountain,* and told them — “ Here, Grecians, is the proper place 
for you to settle for here the sky leaks.”* 

159. During the lifetime of Battus,* the founder of the colony. 


® The friendly terms on 'which the 
Greeks stand towards the natives at the 
frst, is here very apparent.' Their posi- 
tion resembles that of the first English 
settlers in America. They minister to 
the wants of the inhabitants, and are 
' felt as benefactors. The natives do not 
wish to give them their best lands, but 
they willingly place them in a very 
favourable situation. The Greeks also 
exhibit confidence by placing themselves 
at some distance from the sea. Both 
Cyrene and Barca are dnland towns. 
After a while the feeling changes, as it 
did towards the English settlers. A 
struggle ensues, and the humble traders 
become lords of the country. 

‘ Irasa is mentioned by Pindar (Pyth. 
ix. 106, ed. Bissen.) as a city in the 
neighbourhood of Cyrene. Its situa- 
tion is very doubtful. Pacho supposes 
(Voyage, &c., pp. 84-5) that it lay at 
'me north-eastern foot of the great 
Cyrenaic table-land (which extends 
from Cyrene a full de^ee towards the 
east), in a district which is still remark- 
able for. its fertility, and where a foun- 
'tain called Ef'sen or Erasem by the 
Arabs, appears to cohtain a trace of the 
old name. Hamilton (Wanderings in 
N. Africa, Introduction, p. xiii.) sug- 
gests EUkubbeh, on the road to Eema, 
as the true site. There are many re- 
mains of buildings there, and a copious 
stream, in which he recognises the founw 
tain of Thest^ (see the next chapter). 

® Thefount{dn of Apollo is celebrated 
by Pindar (Pyth. iv. 294, ed. Bissen.). 
It is thought to be the same 'with the 
fountain' of Oyr^, mentioned both by 
Callimachus and Stephen.* (GalUm. 
Hymn, ad Apoll. 81 ; Steph: Byz. ad 
voc. Kvpiipri), after which, acoording to 
oQis account, Cyrene was named. Modem 
tfayellers have recognised it in a copious 
spring on the road from the necropolis 
to the plateau whereon the town stood. 
Bella Celia, p. 146, E. T. ; Pacho, p. 
217; Beechey, p. 423; Hamilton, p. 


37). The view (p. 108) is from Beechey’s 
work. 

3 Literally, " Here the sky is pierced.” 
Eustathius (ad Horn. 11. p. 742, 22) 
explains the expression to moan ** that 
the sky is a sort of reservoir, which in 
other p»irts of the world is sound and 
holds water, but at this place leaks.” 
(Compare 2 Kings vii. 2, “ If the Lord 
would make windows in heaven.”) The 
reference is not therefore to the fountain, 
but to rain, which in most parts of N. 
Africa is of extreme rarity. (See note 
on ch. 185.) That abundant rain falls 
in the Cyrenaica, and along much of 
the northern coast of Africa, is a well- 
known fact. Mr. Hamilton says (Wan- 
derings in K. Africa, ch. vii. p. 92): 
** The rains set in usually about the 
middle of November, and then come 
down with a violence which, no tent can 
resist.” He himself experienced them 
at Taukra (Tauchira), and speaks of 
them as ** descending every night in tor- 
rents, and fi'equently lasting all day ” 
(p. 150). Advaut^e is taken of them 
to sow the corn immediately after the 
first have fallen, which is sometimes 
as early as the latter part of October. 
From the beginning of spring till this 
time there is rarely a drop Of rain, 
though from the middle of August the 
sky is almost always cloudy (ibid. p. 94). 

No^ doubt the real circumstance that 
fixed the exact site of the city was the 
copious spring or fountain mentioned 
above, which is still the most abundant 
in t^ neighbourhood (Hamilton, p. 38), 
and' which in a tjountry so scant of 
water as. N. Africa would constitute a 
most strong attraction. The principal 
public buildings of the town were 
grouped, about this fountain. See the 
plan overleaf. 

* If we might believe the stories told 
of this Battus by others, the prosperity • 
of Cyrene should date from his time. 
A scholiast on Aristophanes sajrs that 
th o Libyans brought to his notice the 
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who reigned forty years, and during that of -his son Arcesilalis, 
who reigned sixteen, the Cyrenaeans eontinued at the same level, 
neither more nor fewer in number than they were at the first. 
But in the reign of the third king, Battus, sumamed the Happy, 
the advice of the Pythoness brought Greeks from every quarter 



v^uable silphitm (infra, ch. 169), and is referred by common consent to him. 
put his image uppu their coins (Plut, (Suidas ad voc. ; Schol. ad Arist. Plut. 
425). Another relates that his own 1. s. c. ; Bekker, Anecd. i. p. 224, &c.) 
citizens, in return for the great benefits As this drug seems certainly to have 
which he had conferred on them, made been the great cause of the wealth and 
a statue of him in gold, with the sil- power of Cyrene, if the trade in it is 
phium in his right hand. The proverb, rightly referred to the first Battus, Cy- 
** Bdrrov which was used for rensean prosperity should bdgin with 

all that was expensive and honourable, him. 
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into Libya, to join the settlement.® The Cyrenaeans had offered 
to all comers a share in their lands ; and the ^oracle had spoken 
as follows : — • 

'* He that is backward to share in the pleasant libyan acres,* 

Sooner or later, I warn him, will feel r^ret at his folly.’* 

Thus a great multitude were collected together to CyrSnd, and 
the Libyans of the neighbourhood found themselves stripped 
of large portions of their lands. So they, and their king Adicran, 
being robbed and insulted by the Cyrenteans,’ sent messengers 
to Egypt, and put themselves under the rule of Apries, tho 
Egyptian monarch ; who, upon this, levied ‘a vast army of Egyp- 
tians,’ jmd sent them against Cyrdn6. The- inhabitants of that 
place left their walls and marched out in force to tho district of 
Irasa,. where, near the spring called Tliesto, they engaged tho 


‘ If we may regard as historical thb 
part said to nave been taken by the 
oracle in the founding and establish- 
ment of this colony, ft will appear that 
an influence over the destinfiea of Greece* 
was exercised by the Delphian priests 
in early times which has seldom been 
fully recognised. The want of a settle- 
ment on the African coast, for the 
general interests of Greece, is felt; the 
Delphians determine to have it supplied. 
They fix on Thera, a Dorian settlement, 
and the most southern of all the Cy- 
clades, as the point from which the 
colonisation will most conveniently pro- 
ceed. They order the colony to be sent 
out, refusjs to be content with anything 
short of a settlement upon the main- 
land, watch the progress of the settle- 
ment when it is made, and at the fitting 
moment cause <the redundant population 
of Greece to flow towards it. The 
powerful and flourishing Greek state of 
Cyrene is, according to this statement, 
the absolute creation of the priests of 
Delphi. 

There are not wanting other instances 
of a somewhat similar . influence. We 
may gather from what is said of Dorieus 
(infra, v. 42), that he ** did not inquire 
of the DelpUc oracle in what land he 
should settle, or go through any of the 
customary preparations;’* that, at any 
rate in Dorian states, when a colony was 
determined on, the choice of the site 
.was habitually left to- the oracle. Other 
examples of this practice are — ^the set- 
tlement of the .^nisnes in Southern 
Thessaly (Plut. Qu. Gr. ii. p. 294, a.), 
of the Cnalcidians atRhogium (Strab. vi. 


p. 370), of the Spartans and Achssans 
at Crotona (Pans. iii. iii. § I ; Strab. 

vi. p. 370), and of the Megareans (if tlie 
account be true) at Byzantium (Strab. 

vii. 404). See on this subject Muller’s 
Durians, i. pp. 282-294, £. T. 

® The beauty and fertility of the 
Oyrenaica are celebrated by all who 
visit it. Hamilton says (p. 78), ** In 
the neighbourhood of Gronnah, tho 
hills abound with beautiful scenes. . . . 
Some of them exceed in richness of 
vegetation, and equal in grandeur, any- 
thing that is to bo found in the Apen- 
nines. . . . The Wady Shelaleh presents 
a scene beyond my powers of descrip- 
tion. The olive is here contested with 
the fig, the tall cypress and the dark 
jimiper with the arbutus and myrtle, 
and the pleasant breeze which always 
blows through the valley is laden witli 
balmy perfumes.” Again, on approach- 
ing from the west, he observes, “ Tho 
rest of the journey was over a range of 
low undulating hills, offering perhaps 
the most lovely sylvan scenery in the 
world. The country is like p, most beau- 
tifully-krranged jardin • Anglais, covered 
with pyramidal clumps of evergreens, 
variously disposed, as if by the hand of 
the most refined taste; While bosquets of 
junipers and Cedars, relieved by the 
pale olive and the bright green of the 
tall arbutus-tree, afford a most grateful 
shade from the mid-day sun.** (p. 31.) 

^ Apries had probably not thought it 
prudent to take his Greek auxiliaries 
against the Cyreneans. (See n. * on 
Book ii. ch. 163.) — [G. W.] 
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Egyptian host, and defeated it. The Egyptians, w^ho had never 
before made trial pf the prowess of the Greeks, and so thought 
but meanly of them, were*roated with stfch slaughter that but a 
very few x)f themoover got back home. Eor this reason, the 
subjects of Apries, who laid the blame of defeat on him, 
revolted from his authority.® 

160. This Battu^, left a son called Arcesilaiis, who, when ho 
came to the throne, had dissensions with his brothers,® which 
ended in their quitting him and departing to another region of 
Libya,^ where, after consulting among themselves, they founded 
the' city, which is still called by the, name tiien given to it, 
Barca.® At the same time they endeavoured to indube the 


® Vide supra, ii. 161. ' . 

^ The quarrel was said to have re- 
sulted from the '' ill temper** of Arce- 
silalis 11.^ who waa.^ therefore called 
6 xcAcir^s. The brothers here spoken 
of seem to be the “ Perseus, Zaeynthus, 
Axistomedon, and Lycus,’* by whom 
Barca was founded, according to Stephen 
(ad voc. BdpKv)* 

1 There is no difficulty in determining 
the exact site of Cyrehe. The Arabic 
name Gremah {Kvfyfiuriy or in the Dwic 
Greek of the place, Jivpdva, sounded 
Kyrana) is sufficiently close to mark the 
identity of the ruined city, which is so 
called, with the Gyrene of former times. 
Inscriptions and coins dug up on the 
spot coxffirm the identification. Della 
Celia figures one of the latter thus : — 



(See his Narrative, p. 143, E. T.) The* 
situation of Grennah likewise corre- 
sponds very eiihctly with the accounts 
of Gyrene in the geographers. Grennah, 
according to Beechey, stands on the 
edge of a high plateau or table-iend, 
1800 feet aboge' the level of the sea, 
which is at no great distance, being 
very distinctly visible, except in hazy 
weather. (Beechey’s Expedition, pp. 
434, 435.) %ia account recalls very re^ 
markablythe description in Strabo, who 
had seen Gyrene as ne sailed along the 
coaat: ird\«ws pttyd\vs iv rpairc(oci8c? 

is ix rov v€\dy6vs 
ietpwfA€y ahriiy, (xvii. p. 1181.) 

The country around Grennan is cele- 


brated for its. fertility. Ttie upper 
plateau, at the edge of which Gyrene 
stood, is cultivated wheat and other 
cereals ; the. lower one, on which the 
town looks down, a thou^d feet above 
the sea-leyel, is richly wodded, and 
diversifiied with meado ws and corurfiblds 
(see the view, p. 1J3)., The best* ac- 
count, jvill be ibund ip Beechey (pp. 
434-437). . 

The site of Barca is v^ot . so readily 
fixed. Ptolemaia indeed', witti' which it 
has sometimes been confounded (Steph. 
Byz. in voc. Bdpxri ; Strab- xvii. p. 
1181; Plin. H. N. v. 5), still eusts in 
the modem Dolmeita, or Ptdemeta, a 
town of some import'ance upon the 
coast, nearly in long. 21°. 'But that 
the original Barca was not at Ptolemais 
appears both from Scylax, who places 
it 11} miles away from the shore 
(Peripl. p. 109), and from Ptolemy, 
who distinguishes the two cities (Geo- 
graph. iv. 4). Ptolemais undoubtedly 
arose, not upon the ancient Barca, but 
upon its port, the xarh. Bdpxriy 

oiS^lax. Barca has therefore to be 
sbugnt in the interior, 11 or 12 miles 
from this place. All recent travellers 
agree that the extensive plain of Merdj, 
which lies at the required distance from 
the ooast, is connected with Ptolemeta 
by two ravines affording, a, ready com- 
municatfon, and corresponos moreover 
with the descnptions of Barca left by 
the Arabian geographers, is the most 
probable site. It is an objection, how- 
ever,. that the ruins at this place are 
inconsiderable. (See Della Celia, p. 
217, E. T.; Pafcho, pp. 176-177; Beechey, 
pp. 396-402; Hamilton, p. 134.) 

^ Barca was evidently an African 
word, And probably the previous name 
of the place at which the Greeks now 
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Libyans to revolt from Cyrfind. Not long afterwards' Arcesilaiis 
made an exp^tion against the Libyans who had received his 
brothers and been prevailed upon to revolt ; and they, fearing 
liis power, fled to their countrymen who dwelt towards the east. 
Arcesilaiis pursued, and chased them to a place called Leucon,'* 
which is in Libya, where the Libytuis resolved to risk a battle. 
Accordingly they engaged the Cyrenaeans, and defeated them 
so entirely that as many as seven thousand of their heavy-armed 
were slain in the fight. Arcesilaiis, after this blow, fell sick, 
and, whilst he was under the influence of a‘ draught which he 
had taken, was strangled by Learchns,, one of his brothers."* 
This Learchus was afterwards entrapped by Eryxo, the widow of 
Arcesilaiis, and put to death.® 

161. Battns, Arcesilaiis’ son, succeeded to the kingdomf a 
lame man, who limped in his walk. Their late calamities now 
induced the Cyrenaeans to send to Delphi and inquire of the god 
what form of government they had best set up to secure them- 
selves prosperity, The I’ythoncss answered by recommending 
them to fetch an arbitrator from Maiitinea in Arcadia.® Accord- 


flettlod. It ia traced by some to the 
root 6(ir, which is desert” in Arabic 
(Bochart, Phfileg, i. 26, p. 496) ; but 
this scarcely seems a Ba»tisfactory ac- 
count, as it ignores the third consonant, 
and does not well apply to the country, 
which is not desert. May not Barca, 
as the name of a town, have arisen from 

some word like the Hebrew 

, ; 7 

Ifrekahy ** a i^servoir,’* the place having 
grown up around an attraction of that 
kind ? It must be regarded os'^doubtful 
whether the epithet Barca, assumed by 
Hainilcar at Cartilage, was really at all 
connected wdth the name of the city. 
[As applied to him, the term signified 
lightning, being analogous to the llderim 
adopted by Bajazet;— *0. W.]* The 
town Barca long outlived Cyrene. It 
was an important plabe during, the Ma- 
hometan period; and the name still 
attaches to the neighbourhood, the 
whole of the Cyrenaioa being known to 
the Turks as the province of Barka, 

^ Leucon is not mentioned by any 
other author; but Ptolemy places a 
city which he calls Leucoe in these 
pa^. (Geogr. iv. ch. v. p. 121.) 
Kiepert conjectures this town to have 
lain between Cyrene and Irasa. (See 
his map.) 

^ Nicolas of Damascus seems to have 
understood the account of Herodotus 


differently. According to him, Arcosi- 
laUs tfied to poison himself in conse- 
quence of the defeat of his army ; but 
dying hard in this way, was strangled 
by his sympathising brother (Fr. 52). 
Plutarch (ii, p. 160) makes liearchus 
not the brother, but only the friend of 
Arcesilaiis, and says that he killed him 
by poison in order to get the crown. 

^ See, for a full account of this 
matter, Plutarch (De Virt. Mul. ii. p. 
260) and Poly®nns (viii. 41), The 
former is the • original narrative. It 
appears that Learchus governed for a 
time in the name of his nephew, who 
was a minor. Eryxo put Learchus to 
death by the help of her brother Poly- 
archus, who then becaiSe regent and 
seems to have been the person under 
whose authority Demonax acted, 
kip kpxvs troKirtlcw 6 IloKiapxos kv45wKf 
rots Kvfnfyatoif.) 

^ Mautinea was situated^ near the 
eastern frontier of Arcadda, in the high 
plateau west of the range of Malevo, the 
waters of which have no outlet through 
the hills, but collect in lakes, or dis- 
appear iu subterranean passages (kata- 
vothra). It is now called Baleopoli, and 
lies about 8 miles nearly due north of 
Tripolitza, There are abundant remains, 
** the circuit of the walls being entire.” 
(Leake’s Morea, vol. i. pp. 103-105.) 

It is remarkable that the Delphic 
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ingly they sent ; and the Mantineans gave them a man named 
Demonax/ a person of high repute among the citizens ; who, on 
his arrival at Cyrfine, having first made himself acquainted with 
all the circumstances,® proceeded to enrol the people in tliree 
tribes.® One he made to consist of the Thera3an8 and their 
vassals ; another of the Peloponnesians and Cretans ; and a third 
of the various islanders.^ Besides this, he deprived the king 


oracle should have recommended an 
Armdum to legislate for the Cyrenaeans, 
as the Arcadians were pure • Polasgi. 
(Hermann’s Pol. Antiq. of Greece, § 17.) 
It is true that the Mantineans were 
celebrated for their good government 
(^€hyofjila, ^lian, Var. Hist. ii. 22); but 
that a Dorian oracle should send a Pe- 
li^giiT legislator to arrange the affairs of 
a Dorian state is«what we should little 
have expected. Probably the personal 
character of Demdnax pointed him out 
as the fittest man living for such a task. 
Diodorus calls him &ySpa evvearet koI 
SiKaiotrv^ SoKovvra Bia<f>ep€w. (Fr. lib*, 
viii. ad. fin.) 

’ Demdnax, the Mantinean lawgiver, 
is but seldom mentioned by the ancient 
writers. Hermippus, . however, who 
wrote concerning lawgivers/* about 
n.G. 200, had a notice o^ him quite in> 
dependent of this. Demdnax, he said, 
introduced gladiatorial combats (fioyo- 
fjiaxicts ) at Mantinsea, and the practice 
was., then imitated by the Cyrena'aiis 
(Vr. 1.) Diodorus, in his account of 
this lawgiver (Fr. lib. viii. ad fin.), 
soems merely to, follow Herodotus. 

Tlie name has been found on a coin 
of Cyrend, but the date of the coin 
scarcely seems to be so hi^i as the time 
of this legislator (Bouhicr's Disserta- 
tions, p. 143). 

^ Muller conjectures that the state of 
misgovernment, which Demdnax was 
called in to remedy, arose from two 
causes. The kings, who had originally, 
like tliQi other Dorian monarchs, very 
narrow powers, had greatly enlarged 
their rights, and were almost become 
tyrants. Also, the new colonists, who ’ 
bad flocked in under Battusthe Happy; 
having never received full political pri- 
vileges, were discontented. The changes 
effected by Demdnax were these: — J, 
He lustricted the powers of the kings 
within their original narrow limits ; 
and 2. he imparted to the new colonists 
equal rights of citizenship with the 
ancient citizens. The latter retained 
certain privileges : as precedency, which 
is indicated by their being plac^ first 


in the list of tribes ; and the exclusive 
right of holding the aboriginals in villo- 
nage. This is indicated by the iiientiou 
of the vassals (‘irepfoocoi) as belonging to 
the Thercean tribe, in which they wore 
reckoned, without of course possessing 
any political power. Mtiller regards 
this constitution as wisely framed under 
the circumstances. (Dorians, vol. ii. 
pp. (J3, 04, and 181, 182.) 

This view is no doubt partly con- 
jectural ; but it is clear and in accord- 
ance with the generdl spiiit of antiquity. 
The account of the vassals or Perioeci 
seems better than that of Kiebnhr, 
that they were the original subjects of 
the Tlieraeaiis in Thera, who in the 
colony stood on an equal footing with 
their masters. (Hist, of Rome, note 
708, 2nd edit.) 

® It is probably this change to which 
Aristotle alludes (Pol. vi. 2), and which 
he comx)area with the legislation of 
Clisthenes. At least Muller’s argument 
to the contrary (Dorians, vol. ii. p. 18.’}, 
note) is very weak. He appears to 
forget that Aristotle is not speaking 
only of the Cyren®an, but also and 
chiefly of the Clisthcnic constitution, 
and that alt his expressions cannot bo 
expected to apply to both. The tribes • 
of Demdnax were not certainly “ more ” 
than the original — ^which wore the • 
Hylloei, Dymanes, and Pamphyles (see 
ch, 148, note *) — but they were different 
from them, which is the main point. 
Thus they served, as Aristotle says, to 
break up old associations, and establisli 
new in their place. 

• Who would be principally lonians., 
Thus the three tribes would consist of 
three different races : — 1. The The- 
rqeans, who were of GKeco-Phccuiciaii 
extraction ; 2. The Laceclasmonians and 
Cretans, w ho were Dorians ; and 3. 
The islanders, who were Tonians, A 
similar ethnic distinction is found, to a 
•certain extent, at Sicyon (infm, v. G8 ; 
comp. vii. 94), and again at Thurii. 
(See the Introductory Fssay, ch. i. p. 

19, note V* ^ 

I 2 
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PHERETIMA AT SALAMIS. 


Boos IV. 


Battus of his former privileges, only reserving for him certain 
sacred lands and oflSces ;® while, with respect to the powers which 
had hitherto been exercised by the king, he gave them all into 
the hands of the people. 

162. Thus matters resteil during the lifetime of this Battus, 
but when his son Arcesilaiis came to the throne, great disturb- 
ance arose about the privileges. For Arcesilaiis, son of Battus 
the lame and Phoretima, refused to submit to the arrangements 
of Domonax the Mantineaii, and claimed all the j)owers of his 
forefather^. In the contention® which followed Arcesilaiis was 
worsted, whereupon he fled to Samos,* while his mother took 
refqgc at Salamis ^ in the island of Cyjirus. Salamis was at that 
time ruled by Evelthon, the same who oflered at Delplii the 
censer which is in the treasury of the Corinthians,® a- work 
deserving of admiration. Of him Phoretima made request, that 
ho would give her an army, wherel)y she an(} her son might 
regain Cyr6nc. But Evelthon, prefcn’ing te give her anything 
rather tlian an army, made her various presents. Pherctima 
accepted them all, saying; as she took them : “ Good is this too, 
0 king ! but better were it to give mo the army which I crave 
at thy hands.” Finding that she repeated these words each 
time that he presented her with a gift, Evelthon at last sent her 
a golden spindle and distaff, with the wool ready for spinning. 
Again she uttered the same speech as before, whereupon Eyel- 
thon rejoined — “U'heso are the gifts 1 present to women, not 
armies.” 

163. At Samos, meanwhile, Arcesilaiis was collecting troops 
^by the promise of granting them lands.’ Having in this way 

Tho eai'ly kings of tlie various had extended the rights of citizenship 
Grecian states, like those of llomo, wore «too far, and hud tliereby introduced 
uniformly priests likewise. (Hermann, disorders. 

Vol. Antiq. of Greece, § 50, note 10.) * Vide supra, ch. 152, note®. 

At Sparta wo find them still so ^ Concerning tho site of Salamis, vide 

regarded. (lufi*a, vi. 56.) Aristotle infra, v. 104, note. Phereti^ia ma^ 
says (Volit. iii. 9) that it was their perhaps have applied' for aid in tliis 
usual fate to bo left nothing but their quarter on account of its Oraco-Phccni- 
priestly character. Compare the insti- ckm character. 

tution of the 6.px^v fiacriXths at Athens, ® See note^ on Boo^ i. ch. 14, and 

and the wcri/icu/xs at Rome. (Livy, note^^ on Book ii, ch. 167. It is nbi 

ii. 2-.) very clear why the offering should have 

® .This is most likely the contention been put into the treasury of the 
(vrdais) of which Aristotle speaks (Pol. Cypselids. 

vi. 2), and which he ascribes to the It does nx)t appear to . me that 
want of moderation on the part of those &veSafffi6sf either in this place or where 
who established the deniocracy, whereby it occurred before (ch. 159), has the 
the nobles {yydpifiQi} were exasperated, sense which Miiller assigns to it. ^ (Do- 
and driven to attempt a counter-revolu- nans, ii. p. 63, £. T.) It does not 
tion. Accordibg to bis \ieWy Dem6nax signify " a new division of their lands/’ 
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drawn together a vast host, he sent to Delphi to consult the 
oracle about his restoration. The answer of the Pj’thoness was 
this : “ Loxias grants thy race to rule over Cyren«5, till four 
kings Battus, four Arcesilaiis by name,® have passed away. 
Beyond this term of eight generations of men, he warns you not 

but simply an allotting of land. On Scholiast, adding that Battiis, who ap- 
the former occasion the land to be pears to have been the sou of Arcosi- 
allotted to the now colonists was land laiis IV., was compelled to fly, and took 
previously unoccupied by Greeks, and refuge at Euesperides. 
considered by the nouiade Libyans to The chronology of the reigns presents, 
belong to them (vide supra, ch. 159). however, certain difficulties. According 
On this occasion the estates of the oppo- to Solinus, Gyrene was founded B.c. 597 
site party would furnish the means of (xxvii. 44) ; but in that case Battus the 
fulfilling the promise ' under which Happy, who ascended the throne 56 
persons were enlisted. years later (lIerod.^iv. 159), would bo 

* That the Battiadtc continued to contemporary, not with Apries, but 
r^gu at Gyrene till the ciglitli genera- Amasis. Eusebius gives a better date, 
tiou is confirmed by Pindar, who calls viz. b.c. 631. This will make Battus 
the Arcesilaiis of his day (Arcesilaus tlie Happy ascend the throne b.c. 575 
IV.) IrySooi/ *ApK€(Ti\as. (Pyth. and bo contemporary therefore with the 

iv. 65, ed. Diasen.) The Scholiast (ad last six years of the reign of Apiies, who 
loc.) states the fact historically, de- was succeeded by Amasis in b.c. 5G9. 
daring that **four kings Battus, and It will also accord tolerably with the 
four Arcesilaus by name riaaop^s ptey statements, 1. of Theophrastus, that 
BdrToiT^(r(rap6s 8# ’ApK€(rtXaoi), actually Gyrene -was founded close upon 300 
reigned — that the line of descent was years before B.c. 311 (Hist. Plant, vi. 
uninterrupted from father to son — and iii. 3), and 2. of the Scholiast (ad Piiid. 
that the reign of the fourth Arcesilaiis' Pyth. iv.), that the dynasty continued 
was followed by a democracy. It may foy 200 years. These poriotls are mani* 
be conjectured that these events had festly round numbers; but they will 
already happened before Herodotus perhaps enable us to approximate to the 
wrote this portion of his History. He- true chronology, 
raclides Ponticus (Fr, 4) confirms the 

DYNASTY OF THE BATTIADA5 AT CYRENE. 

B.C. n.c. 

liiittUH 1. (founder of the city, reigned 40 years) 631 to 591 

ArcebilaiLs I. (his son, reigiKHi 16 years) . . . . 591 to 576 

Tlattus 11. (the iluppy, his son) 576 to 556 (?) 

Arcesilaiis 11. (the Ill-tempered, his son) . . . 655 (?) to 540 (?) 

Uattiis JII. (the Lame, lifs »m) 540 (?) to 530 (?) 

Arcesilaits 111. (his sou) 530 (?) to 515 m . .Bccaino tributary to Carabyses. 

(LMieretiina, regent) ' 615 CO to 614 m. .Expedition of Aryondes. 

mltus IV*. (the Fair, son of Arcesilaiis III.) . . .. 514 (?) to 470 (?) 

Arcesilaiis IV. (his son), ascended the throne about 470 
gained a T*ythian victory 466 
lived perhaps till nearly .. .. 431 (?) 

Thus Herodotus would be still adding Gompare BouhieFs Dissertations (ch. 

touches to hie history after the murder of xii.), and Clinton’s F. H., Years 631, 
Arcesilaus IV., and the expulsion of his 597, 591, 575, 466, &c. 
son Battus. Arcesilaus IV. would bo a * It has been recently ar^ed, from a 
young man in B.C. 466 (Find. Pyth. V, 102, Cyrenaic coin in the British Museum, 
103, Kp^avova riX( 9 ^Klas •v6ov tptp- that the monarchy came to an ebd at 
iScrai), and might continue to I'eign for least as early as b.o. 450. The coin in 
five^ond-thirty years. Battus IV. being, thought 6/y its style to be “ not later ” 
as is evident from the position assumed than that date ; and, as it bears the 
by Pheretima, a minor at the death of inscription K K {Kvpriyalwy Koiydy), it 
his father, would be likely to have a must have been struck under the re- 
long reign (44. years). The 300 years public. (See a paper by Mr. Stuart 
of Theophrastus would be a little •ex- Poole on a coin from the Cyrenaica.) 
ceeded; but his words are not precise. The doubt, however, remains, whether 
(fidXtirra vepl rpicucdtria Hrijfl, a, c.) the of a coin can accurately fix a date. 


[ Amasis, king of Egypt, married 
< LadicG, tti« daugiitor of oiiu 
I or other of these ii kings. 

. .Legislation of IJemoiiax. 
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to seek to extend your reign. Thou, for thy part, be gentle, 
when thou art restored. If thou findest .Ihe oven full of jars, 
bake not the jars ; but be sure to speed them on their way. If, 
however, thou heatest the oven, then avoid the island — else thou 
wilt die thyself, and with thee the most beautiful bull.”® 

164. So Spake the Pythoness. Arcesilaiis upon this returned 
to Oyien^" taking with him the troops which ho had raised in 
Samos. There he obtained possession of the supreme power ; 
whereupon, forgetful of the oracle, he took proceedings against 
those who had driven him into banishment. Some of them fled 
from him aBd quitted the country for good ; others fell into his 
haiyls and were sent tq suffer death in Cyprus. These last hap- 
pening on their passage to put in through stress of weather at 
Cnidus, the Cnidians rescued them, and sent them off to Thera. 
Another body found a refuge in the great tower of Aglomachus, 
a private edifice, and were there destroyed by Arcesilaiis, 
who heaped wood around the place, and burnt tliem to death. 
Aw'are, after the deed was done, that this was what the Pythoness 
meant when she warned him, if ho foimd the jars in the oven, 
not to bake* them, he withdrew himself of his own accord from 
the city of Cyrfiuc, believing that to be the island of the oracle,^ 
and fearing to die as had been prophesied. Being married to a 
relation of his own, a daughter of Alafcir,* at that time king of 
the Barcaeans, he took up his abode with him. At Barca, how- 
ever, certain of the citizens, together with a number of Cyre- 
noBan exiles, recognising him as he walked in the forum, killed 
him ; they slew also at the same time Alazir, his father-in-law. 
So Ar(;esilaus, wittingly or unwittingly, disobeyed the oracle, 
and thereby fulfilled his destiny. 

^ This oracle is given in prose, but least the site was at Merdj, 
evidently contains fragments of the ^ This name is reraai'kable. It is 
hexameters in which it was delivered; clearly not Greek, and therefore is pro- 
c, //. Jr Xir fiivrot ^avxos ktuai — bably African. Hence it would seem 
icar* otpov — is t^xBps; that not only ww Barca originally an 

and the last line, which maybe restored African tAwn (see note *'on ch. IGO), 
with an approach to certainty : alfrhs but that while falling un^r Graek infLu- 
yiip Baviaif Koi raVpos 6 KuWKrrtiwy, ence in the reign of Arcesilaiis 11., it had 
The allusion here seems to be to Alazir, still retained its native ptnnees, who in- 
the father-in-law of Ai'cesilaiis. (See termarried with the Battiadee. It is no 
the next chapter.) objection to this view tlia^ the daughter 

1 It is not veiy easy to see how either of Alazir is called a relation of Arce- 
Cyrene or Barca could be regarded as silaiis, for she may have been so on her 
islands. Perhaps the existence of springs mother's side. However, it is certainly 
on several sides of Gyrene may have possible that, as Mr. Blakesley thinks, 
been considered, in a country so scant the Greek princes of Barca may have 
of water, as what the word iiiupldpvroy adopted Afncan names to conciliate 
pointed at. ' At Barca there would not theij; native subjects. Battus, it must 
be even t|ii& approach to an insular eba- be remembered, was an African word, 
racter, for water is scarce there, if at 
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165. Pheretima, the motlier of Arcesilaiis, during the time 
that her son, after working his own ruin, dwelt at Barca, con- 
tinued to enjoy all his privileges at Cyreiie, managing the 
government, and taking her seat at the council-board. No 
sooner, however, did she hear of the death of her son at Barca, 
than leaving Gyrene, she fled in haste to Egypt. Arcesilaus 
had claims for service done to Cambyses, son of Cyrus ; since it 
was by hini that Gyrene was put under the Persian yoke, and 
a rate of tribute agreed upon.® Pheretima therefore went 
straight to Egypt, and presenting herself as a suppliant before 
Aryandes, entreated liim to avenge her \yrongs. Her son, she 
said, had met his death on account of his being so well affected 
towards the.Medes.^ 

.. 166. Now Aryandes had been made governor of Egypt by 
Cambyses. He it was who in after times was punished with 
death by Darius for seeking to rival him. Aware, by report 
and also by his own eyesight, that Darius wished to leave a 
memorial of himself, such as no king had ever left before,* 
Aryandes resolved to follow his example, and did so, till he got 
his reward. Darius had refined gold to the last perfection of 
purity in order to have coins struck of it: Aryandes,® in liis 
Egyptian government, did the very same with silver, so that to 
this day there is no such pure silver anywhere as the Aryandic. 


® Vido supra, iii. 13 and 91. 

* It is not likely that there was any 
ground at all for this statement which 
however was plausible enough, and 
might easily impose upon the Persian 
governor, who would not care to in- 
vestigate it. He would consider it his 
business to uphold the royal family 
which had treated with Cambyses, even 

r t from any such special claim ; for 
Persians, until after tlie Ionian 
revolt, eveiywhere maintained and sup- 
ported the Greek despots. (See below, 
vi. 43; and compare the cases of Syloson, 
iii. 141-149, and Hippias, v. 96.) As an 
ambitious satrap, he may also have been 
glad of the opportunity for gaining ter- 
ritory. 

* Two conclusions have been drawn 
from this passage: — 1. That Darius 
WM '‘the first Persian king who ever 
coined money” (Grote, iv. p. 319); 
SI. That he was actually the first person 
who ever performed that feat (Bidir ad 
loc.). The words of Herodotus justify 
noither statement. He tells us himself 
elsewhere that the Lydians were the 
first who coined money (i. 94); and here 


all that he assorts is that Darius coined 
gold of superior pw'ity to any which had 
been known before. It is said to have 
been from the purity of his gold coin- 
age that the expression * ' Darius's gold ” 
eame to be used for gold without any 
alloy. (See l*lutai*ch, Pactolus, p.^152, 
A.) Of course it is quite possible that 
Darius -may, in point of fact, liave been 
the first to coin Persian money; and the 
name '* daric ” (vide infra, vii. ch. 23) 
favours this view; but no statement to 
tins efiect is here made by Herodotus. 

* Some silver coins have been found 
which are supposed to be of Aryandes : 
on the obverse is a Persian archer on a 
hippocampus, beneath which is a zijzotj 
for water with a dolphin ; on the reverse 
an owl traversed by the two sceptres 
of Osiris, and dates in hierogl3q)l)ics of • 
the years 5, 6, and 7, Another has a 
dolphin instead of the hippocampus, and 
being of older style throws a doubt on 
these coins being of Aryandes. — [G. W.] 
There are also some coins <if a different 
type from either of these, which have 
been ascribed to this satrap. (See note 
on Book vii. ch. 28.) 
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Darius^ when thk came to his ears, brought another charge, a 
charge of rebellion, against Aryandes, and put him to death. 

167. At the time of which we are*speaking Aryandes, moved 
with compassion for Pheretima, granted her all the forces which 
there were iA>^3gypt, both land and sea. The command of the 
army he ga^ to Amasis, a Maraphian ;® while Badres, one of 
the tribe of the Pasargadro, was appointed to lead the fleet. 
Before the expedition, however, left Egypt, he sent a herald to 
Barca to inquire who it was that had slain king Arcesilaus. 
The Barcasans replied ‘ that they, one and all, acknowledged the 
deed — Arcesilaus had done them many and great injuries.' After 
receiving this reply, Aryandes gaye the troops orders to march 
with* Pheretima. Such was the cause which served as a pretext 
for this expedition : its real object was, I‘ believe, the subjugation 
of Libya.® Eor Libya is inhabited by many and various races, and 
of these but a very few were subjects of the Persian king, while 
by far tlie larger number held Darius in no manner of respect. 

108. The Libyans dwell in the order which I will now descrij)e. 
Beginning on the side of Egypt, the first Libyans are the Adyr- 
machidffi.^ These people have, in most points, the same customs 
as the Egyptians, but use the costume of the Libyana Their 
women wear on each leg a ring made of bronze f they let their 
hair grow long, and when they catch any vei-miu on their persons, 
bite it and throw it away. In this they differ from all the other 
Libyans^ They are also the only tribe with whom tlie custom 

7 Tliere would be no need of ''another to Egypt (Peripl. pp. 105, 106). They 
oliarge.’’ Issuing a coinage, Avhether extend from the Canopic mouth of the 
good or bad, would be considered, and Nile to Apis^ which, according to Strabo 
indeed would be, an act of rebellion, (xvii. p. lliiS), is llj miles west of Pa- 
The ostentatious imitation of Darius netonium (now Baretoun). They are 
might make the animus of the act still mentioned likewise by Ptolemy (p. 
more appiu'cnt. 117), Pliny (v. 6), and SiHus Italicus 

^Tlio Muvapliians woro the Persian (iii. 279; ix. 224). The last of these 
tribe next iu dignity to the Pasargada3. calls them "gens accola Nili,’* and says 
(Vide supra, i. 125.) It is curious to their arms were a variegated shield and 
find the Egyptian name of Ams^is in a curved scymitar. 
such a connexion. ^ Bronze and silver baugleB are often 

V Dadilmann’s remark is just : " Here found iu the Egyptian toihbs, and they 
a human infirmity seems to have stolen wore very genemly worn, as they still 
upon Herodotus. . . . An exaggerated are, by the Egyptian, Ethiopian, Moor- 
rep>re8entation, which docs not cor- ish, iind other women of Afnca.— {G.W.] 
respond with tho truth, of the real iin- Mr. Hamilton, speaking of the women 
portahee of this affkir has imposed itself of Benghazi (the ancient Euesperides), 
upon Herodotus, who was anxious to says — " The silver bracelets and anklets 
collect together his information con- which complete their adornment, are 
ceming the Libyan nations. (Life, p. sometimes of great weight. A Jewess 
125, E. T.) No attempt to subjugate in Benghazi wears a pair of anklets 
libya appears in the expedition itself. which weigh five pounds.’* (Wander- 

* The Adyrmachicte appear in Scylax ings, p. 13. j 
in the same position, but are reckoned 
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obtains of bringing all -Vromen about to become brides bof(ik>e the 
king, that ho may choose such as are a^eeable to him.® The 
Adyrmachidse extend from the borders of Egypt to the harbour 
called Port Plynus.^ 

169. Next to the Adyrmachidaa are the Gill^ammse,'^ ’rt^ho 
inlmbit the country westward as far as the island of Ajihrodisias.® 
On this tract is the island of Platea, which the Cyrenneaiis 
colonised. Here too, upon the mainland, tjre Port Menclaus,’' 
and Aziris, where the Cjrrenaeans once lived. The ISilphiiun * 


3 Compare the middle ago droit de 
cnismfje, 

^ Plynus, according to Scylax, is two 
days' sail west of Apis, and . belongs to 
Marmarica (Peripl. p. 10(i). It is geno- 
vally thought to be identical with tlie 
Panormiis of Ptolemy (Fort BardeaJC). 
Thus the Adyrmacludas extend a de- 
fjrce further west in Herodotus than in 
Scylax. Herodotus, it is to be remarked, 
makes no mention of the Marmaridse, 
who arc reckoned the chief nation in these 
parts by Soylax, Sti*abo, and Ptolemy. 

* The Oilligammas are unknown to 
any other independent geographer. Ste- 
phen merely echoes Herodotus. They 
appear to represent the Marmaridie. 

® Aphrodisias appears both from 
Scylax (Peripl. p. 109) and Ptolemy (iv. 
4) to be the little island which lies off 
the coast due north of Cyrene, opposite 
the ruins of Apollonia. Thus the GilH- 
gamma; dwelt partly within the Cyre- 
naica, where they were held in vassalage 
by the Greek inhabitants. (Vide supra, 
eh. 161, note 2.) Kieport, following Ken- 
nell (Geograph, p. 609), places Aphro- 
disias near Bermi, marking the island 
off Cyrene as Leia (Map XXll.). But 
Leia and Aphrqdisias were two names 
of the same island (Ptolemy, 1. s. c). 

^ In the eastern part of the tract, not 
veiy far from Plynus (Scylax, Peri^. p. 
106). By Ptolemy's time the port 
seems to have been blocked up, as the 
town is by him considered an inland 
one (p. 117). 

“ This famous plant, the laserpitium 
of the Homans, which is figured upon 


most of the Cyrenssan and Barccsan 
coins, was celebrated both as an ai’ticle 
of food and also for its medicinal virtues. 
It formed an important element iii the 
ancient commerce of Oyrend. It was 
probably a royal moibopoly, and a main 
source of the great wealth of tho Bat- 
tiadis (Pind. Pyth. v. 1, &c.) ; os there is 
a representation of king Arcesilaiis upon 
an ancient vase, in the act of weighing 
out the drug to his customers (An- 
nali dell* Inst. Archeolog. di Koma, 
vol. V. p. 56). Ilenco tho expression 
in Axistophaues (Plut. 021), *rh BeCr- 
rov (rl\<piov.' A description of it is given 
at great length in Theophrastus (Hist. 
Plant, vi. 3), and anotlier in Pliny (H. N. 
xxii.23> Della Celia, Pacho, and Beechey, 
all considered that they recognised the 
silphium in a plant called by the Arabs 
drids or derias — an umbelliferous plant, 
three feet in height, resembling the 
Daucas or wdld carrot. This flower is 
first met with about Merdj^ and extends 
eastward a little beyond Dernu (Dar- 
nis). It is injurious to the cattle which 
feed on it (Della Colla, pp. 12G, 127 ; 
Pacho, ch. xviii.; Beechey, pp. 409- 
420; Hamilton, p. 27). 

The identity of this plant with the 
silphium has been questionefl on ac- 
count of the manner in which the latter 
is figured upon the coins. The stem is 
not nearly so thick as represented; and 
altogether the figure is far from, bemg a 
good likeness. Still, as Mr. Hamilton 
obsorvos (p. 28), the plant, as given 
upon the coins, is a very fair “ conoen- 
ttonal silphium,” and the inexactness of 
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begins to grow in this region, extendiDg from the island of Flatea 
on the ‘one side to the mouth of the Syrtis® on the other. 
The customs of the Gilligammoe are like those of the rest of their 
countrymen. 

170. The Asbystao * adjoin the Gilligamiixm upon the west. 
They inhabit the regions above Cyren6, but do not reach to the 
coast, which belongs to the Cyrenmans. Four-horse chariots are 
in more common use among them than among any other 
Libyans. In mo^ of their customs they ape the manners of the 
Cyrenroans.® 

171. Westward of the Asbystae dwell the Auschism,® who 
possess the country above Barca, reaching, however, to the sea at 
the Vaee called Euesperides.'* In the tniddle of their territoiy is 


the little txibq of the Cubalians, 


the representation cannot be considered 
to outweigh tlie many argumoiita in 
favour of the identity. The placing of 
the hilphium upon the coins of Cyrene 
ie analogous to that of the ear of wheat 
on the coins of Metapdntiim, of the 
bunch of grapes on those of Myconiis, 
of the fish on those of Olbia, and of the 
bunch of thyme on those of Melos. The 
country is i*epreaented by its chief pro- 
duct. 

^ Herodotus appears to have known 
but of one Syrtis, which is the Greater 
Syrtis of the geographers, the modern 
Gulf of SUira, not (as Niebuhr supposed) 
the Less (Geograph, of Herod, p. J9, 
E. T.). This is the limit that Scylax 
assigns to the silphium, which extends, 
he says (Peripl. p. 1 08) from the Cher- 
sonese {lias-el-Tynn) to Euesperides 
{Jiefujhazi). Compare also Theophras- 
tus (1. 8. c.). The present limits of the 
plant seem to be even narrower. It first 
appears somewhat east of Zardes, and 
unly reaches from thence to a little be- 
yond Cyrene {Grennah), See the autho- 
rities quoted in the last note. 

* The Asbysts, being neighbours of 
the Cyrenseans, were well known to the 
Greeks. Callimachus, the 'Cyrensean, 
sang of them (ap. Steph. Byz. in voc. 
*Air06<rTa), Their inland position is 
attested by DionyBius (Perieg. 211), 

'AcriSvcrrat S' eirl roln fie<r^ireipo& 
rcA^Sovirt. 

They are mentioned by Pliny, under the 
name of Hasbitas (Nat. Hist. v. 5), as 
neighbours of the Nasamonians and 
. Macians. 

- 8 The Cyrenssona were famous for 

their skill in chariot-driving (Ephor. 


® wliich touches tlio coast near 


Fr. 5). Hence the appellations of ctftir- 
V05, Iinr6$oro5, and the like, applied to 
Cyrene (l*ind. I*yth. iv. 2, ix. 6, &c. ed. 
Diss.). Hence also their success in the 
games (ibid.). The most usual emblems 
on their coins, besides the silphium, 
are the horse, the four-horse chariot, 
and the chariot-wheel. Vide supra, 
ch. 1()0, note The streets of Cyrene, 
and the roads in its neighbourhood are 
still deeply indented with the marks of 
chariot-wheels (Hamilton, p. 70; Pacho, 
p. 194; Beechey, p. 406, &c.); and the' 
quadriga appears more than once in 
the few sculptures which still adorn the 
ruins (Hamilton, p. 45). 

8 The Auschisac of Herodotus are 
plainly identical with the Auschitse of 
Steph. Byz., who dwell above Barca. 
Whether the Ausigdi of Callimachus 
(ap. Steph.) are the same people is open 
to doubt. Ausigda, the city - of these 
latter, was known both to Hecatseus 
(Fragm. 300) and Ptolemy (Geograph, 
iv. 4). It lay a little eastward of Pto- 
lemais. 

^I'beotimus, who wrote a book about 
Cyrene, said that this cit^ was founded 
by Arcesilaiis IV. after his Pythian vic- 
tory, and that the Carrh<!Mnia mentioned 
by Pindar as charioteer, (Pyth. v. 34), 
who was his wife’s brother, led out the 
colonists, a collection from idl (Greece 
(Fr. 1). Battus, the son of Arcesilaiis 
IV., afterwai*ds fled hither (Heracl. 
Pont. Fr. 4). The place received the 
name of Berenice under the Ptolemies 
(Ptolem. Geograph, iv. 4;.Strab. xvii. 
p. 1181), and is now Benghazi, (Vide 
infra, oh. 198.) 

^ Or Baoelians, according to one read- 
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Tauehira,^ a city of the Bixrcseans. Tlieii customs are like those 
of the Libyans above Cyr6n6. 

172. The 'Nasamonians,^ a numerous people, are the western 
neighbours of the Auschisce. In summer tliey leave their flocks 
and herds upon the sea-shore, and go up the country to a place 
called Augila,® where they gather the dates from the palms,® 
which in fliose pails grow thickly,^ and are of great size, all of 
them being of the fruit-bearing kind. They also chase the 
locusts, and, when caught, dry them in the, sun, after whicli thciiy 
grind them to powder, and, sprinkling, this upon their milk, so 
drink it. Each man among them has several wives, in their 
intercourse with whom tliey resemble the Massagetse. 4'ho 
following are their customs in- the swearing of oaths and the 
practice of augury. The man, as he swears, lays his hand upon 
tlie tomb of some one considered to have been pre-eminently just 
and good, and so doing swears by liis name. For divination they 
betake themselves to the sepulchres of their own ancestors, and, 
after praying, lie doAvn to sleep upon their graves ; by the dreams 
which then come to them they guide their conduct. When they 
pledge their faith to ono another, each gives the other to drink 
out of lus hand ; ^ it* there be no liquid to be had, they take up 
dust from tile ground,** and put their tongues to it. 


inpf. Thia 'Mittle tribe" eftc^ed the 
notice of all other geographers. It would 
seem to exist still in the Cabyles of 
modem Algei*ia, a true Berber race. 

^ Tauchira retains its name as Tanhra, 
Tokrafi, or Terkcra, Considerable ruins 
mark the site (Della Celia, p. 209, E. T. ; 
Pacho, pp. 184-186; Beechey, pp. 807- 
376). * The walls, according to Beechey, 
are a mile and a half rounL 

7 All the geographers speak of the 
Niisamonians, and agree in their locality 
(Scylax, Penpl, p. Ill; Strab. xvii. p. 
1183; Plin. H. N. v, 5). They dwelt 
around the shores of the Greater Syrtis 
(vide supra, ii. 32). In the Roman 
times they had the character of being 
wreckers (Quint. Curt, iv.’ 7; Lucan's 
Pharsal. ix. 433^444). 

^ Thia place retains its name un- 
changed. It lies on the great route 
from Egypt to Fezzan and Mauritania, 
almost due south of Gyrene, between the 
29th and 30th parallels. It was visited 
by Homeman and Pacho, and more re- 
cently by Hamilton. Paoho declares 
the account of Herodotus to be in all 
respects true (pp. 272-280). His de- 


scriptions are, he says, “tellement 
fidMes, qu'olles pourraient encore servir 
h diScrire TAugUes modeme.” 

* See below, note * on ch. 182. 

^ Mr. Hamilton' estiniatcs the number 
of date-trees in the oasis of Augila at 
16,000 fp. 190). Those of Jalo, which 
was probably included in the Augila of 
Herodotus, at 100,000! Dates continue 
to be the solo jiroduct of the phice and 
the source whence the inhabitants rlmw 
all their subsistence. A brisk trade is 
carried on between them and the natives 
of the coast, chiefly those of Bcwjhizi, 
who bring them corn and manufactured 
articles pf all kinds, and receive dates in 
exohanj^.' -In the time of Leo Afri- 
canus (the 15th century) a similar trade 
wa6 carried on with Egypt (vi. p. 246). 

* Shaw mentions a custom exactly 
like this in Algeria. In the marriage 
ceremony the form of plighting troth is 
by drinking out of each other's hands 
(Travels, p. 303). 

So the Midiometan law of ablution 
allows sand to be used where water can- 
not be procured. 
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173 . On the country of the Nasamonians borders that of the 
Psylli,'* who were swept away under the following circumstances. 
The south-wind had blown for a long time and dried up all the 
tanks in which their water was stored. Novv the whole region 
within the S^rtis is utterly devoid of springs. Accordingly, the 
Psylli took counsel among themselves, and by common consent 
made war upon the south-wind — so at least the Libyans say, I do 
but repeat tiieir words — they went forth and readied the desert ; 
but there the south-wind rose and buried them under heaps of 
sand : ® whereupon, the Psylli btung destroyed, their lands passed 
to the Nasamonians.® 

174. Above the Nasamonians, towards the south, in the district 
where the wild beasts abound, dwell the. Garamantians,*’^ who 
avoid all society or intercourse with their fellow-men, have no 

, weapon of war, and do not know how to^defend tliemselves.® 

175. These border the Nasamonians on the south : westward 
along the sea-shore their neighbours are the Macm,^ who, by 

^ The Psylli had been already men- tion with the account given by Pliny, 
tioned by HecatsDua (Pragm. SOJJ), who and consider that after the Psylli hid 
seems to have spoken of the Greater suffered a ^*eat loss from a sand-storm 
Syrtis under the name of the PsyUJc in the desert, in an expedition under- 
Gulf. Scylta omits them; but they taken probably to procure water, they 
appear in Ptolemy, in tlieir proper ijosi- were attacked in their weakened condi- 
tion (iv. 4). Strabo likewise places them tion by the Nasamonians, who seized 
next to the Nasamonians (xvii. p, 11 Sit), the greater portion of their territory. 
According to Pliny, although the Nasa- ’ It is doubtful whether “ Oaraman- 
mouians had at one time almost exter- tians is the trite reading. bore. Pliny 
minated them, yet a remnant continued and Mela, who follow Herodotus very 
to his 'day ( vii. 2). The Psylli were closely in their descriptions of Jtho Afri- 
famod for their power of charming ser- can nations, ascribe tho features here 
pents. (See Pliny, 1. s. c. ; Plutsirch, * given to the Garamantians, to a distinct 
Cat. Min. i. p. 787; Colsus, v. 27, &c.) people whom they call Gamphasantians. 

[Tho snake-players of the coast of The corruption, if such it be, no doubt 
Barbiiry are worthy successors of the was early; for Eustathius (nd Diouys. 
Psylli. Both the snakes and the men Perieges. 217) and Stephen (ad voc.) both 
appear to be equally frantic during their read Garamantians " in the passage, 
performances, which are for more dis- Tho Garamantians seem to bo iutro- 
giiating than in Egypt. — G, W.] diiced, in ch. 183, as a new people. 

* Compile iii. 2fi, where a similar * These statements (it is clear) do not 
power is incorrectly assigned to the agree with what is said below (ch. 159) 
desert sand-storm (see note® od loc.). of the Garamantians “ hunting the Tro- 
Mr. Hamilton tells us that at present glodyte Ethiopians.’* 
there is in these parts of Africa |||9 l al- , ‘ Soylax agrees with thhi statement 

most superstitious dread of the eouth- (Peripl. p. 111). He places the Mac», 
wind. The Lifayak^ a tribe inhabiting like the Nasamonians, npon the shores 
the oasis of Ammon, ‘‘regard a hot of the Greater Syrtii^ assigning the tract 
south-wind as the unfailing signal of towards the east to the latter, that to- 
some coming calamity. One is almost wards the west to the former people, 
tempted to think they must be a rem- They are fotmd, m - Maceeans, in the 
nant of the Psylli, who had escaped the same position, in Ptolemy (iv. 3. Mokcuoi 
general destruction of their nation, and Svprirol). Strabo omits them ; but they* 
still dread their old enemy ’* (Wander- appear in Pliny, in conjunction with 
incs, p. 253). the Nasamoniai^ and Asbystss '(Has- 

® Perliaps we may combine thia tradi- bitee). In the .third 'Century b.c. they 
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letting the locks al)out the crown of their head grow long, while 
they dip them close everywhere else, make their hair resemble 
a crest. In war these people use the skins of ostriches for 
shields.^ The river Cinyps ^ rises among them from the height 
called “ the Hill of the Graces,” and runs from thence through 
their coxmtry to the sea. The ^ill of the Graces is tliickly 
covered with wood, and is thus very unlike the rest of Libya, 
which is bare. It is distant two hundred furlongs from the sea.* 

176. Adjoining the Macro are the Gindanes,® whose women 
wear on their legs anklets of leather. Each lover that a woman 
has gives her one ; and she who can show the most is the best 
esteemed, as she appears to have been loved by the greatest 
number of men. 

177. A promontory jutting out into the sea from tho country 
of the Gindanes is inlmbited by the Lotophagi,* who live en- 


furniBhed mercenaries to the Cartliagi« 
Ilians (Folyb. ill. 33). 

2 Compare vii. 70. Ostriches are still 
foimd in great numbers in this part of 
Africa, but at some distance from the 
coast (Lyon's TraVols, p. 66). 

’’The river Cinyps, or Cinyphus, is 
commemorated by all the geographers 
(Soylax, Foripl. p. 112; Ptol. iv. 3; 
Strab. xvii. p. 1179; &c.). It ran into 
the sea a little to the east of Leptis, the 
present Labeda (Strab. 1. s. c.). Modems 
do not find any river of consequence on 
this coast, which is intersected by tor- 
rent courses dry during the summer 
months. Perhaps the Wa(ff el KhaJian 
lias the best right to be considered the 
ancient Cinyps. It has more preten- 
sions to the title of river” than any 
of the other torrents upon this coast 
(Bcechey, p. 62. Compare Barth's Wan- 
derungen, vol. i. p. 317) — ^it is in the 
right position, a little to tho cast of 
Lebeda — it has marshes upon its right 
bank crossed by a causeway, agreeably 
to Strabo's description (xvii. p. 1179) 
— and the surrounding country corre- 
sponds vdtli the descriptions of Scylaz 
(Peripl. p. 112) and Herodotus (infra, 
ch. 198, and cf. note ad loc.). The only 
objection to the identification is that 
the Qharidn hills f?om which it flows, 
are not more than 4 miles from the sea 
(Beechey, 1. g. c.). But this objection 
would lie equally against all the other 
streams. 

• ^ The Hill of the Graces, which was 
likewise mentioned by Callimachus (api 
Schol. ad Find? Pyth. v. 32), must be 


looked for in the Gharidn range. This 
range however is not now more than 4, 
or at most 5 miles distant from tho 
shore. It is possible that Herodotus 
was misinformed as to the distance ; but 
it is likewise possible that the occasion of 
the discrepancy may be the encroach- 
ment of the sea upon this low shore, 
which is very perceptible in xdaces. (See 
Beechoy, pp. 495-498, and Map of Apol- 
lonia. Compare Hamilton, p. 52, &c., 
who thinks that the whole of this coast 
has subsided.) The Ghaiian chain is 
said to preserve tho character given 
of it by the historian, as being covensd 
with trees, contrasting by their verdure 
with the scorched and arid soil of 
Libya ” (Della Celia, p. 37, E, T.). 

* The Qindaiics are mentioned by 
no other ancient writer, if we except 
Stephen, whose knowledge comes from 
Herodotus. It may be susx^ected tliat 
the ethnic appellative of Gindanes was 
superseded by tho descriptive name of 
Lotophagi (Lotus-eatera). Stephen iden- 
tifies the two; and Scylax places tho 
Lotophagi immediately to the west of 
the ^nyps (Peripl. 113). The (lin- 
dane#'' are rightly placed by Kiepert 
(Map II.) upon tho coast, 

® The country of the Lotophagi is 
evidently the Peninsula of Zarzis, which 
is the only tract projecting from this 
part of the coast. They arc thus brought 
into the position usually assigned them, 
the neighbourhood of the Lesser Syrtis, 
or Gulf of (Scylax, Peripl. p. 113; 
Strabo, xvii, 1178). 
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tirely on the fruit of the lotus-tree.’. The lotus fruit is about the 
size of the lentisk berry, and in sweetness resembles the date. 
The Lotophagi even succeed in obtaining from it a sort of 
wine.* 

V 

178. The sea-coMt beyond the Lotophagi is occupied by the 
Machlyans,® who u^ the lotus to some extent, though not so 
much as the people of whom we last spoke. The Machlyans 
reach as far as the great river called the Triton, which empties 
itself into the great lake Tritonis.^ Here, in this lake, is an is- 


7 The lotos or lotus tree was either the- 
Phanmus Zizyphns (the JV/t. Naheca of 
Forsk.), or tlie Cordia Myxa; which 
last, V|;ry common in the Oases, is called 
Mokhdyi in .Arabic, and has, a sweet 
fruit growing in clusters, as described 
by Theophrastus, “ vevtaverai &(rir€p 
rpv€s” But the lotus is evidently the 
Ji/iamnns, now called in Arabic. ^S'wir, the 
fruit NM. It looks and tastes rather 
like a bad crab-apple. It lias a single 
stone within it. To Ulysses it was as in- 
convenient as modern “gold-diggings” 
to ship captains, since he had the great- 
est difficulty in keeping his saHora to the 
ship when they had once tasted it (Honi. 
Od.^ ix. 84 to 9(3). Pliny (xiii. 
thinks the tree a species of Celtis, dif- 
fering frpm that of Italy — the Ceitis 
Australis o^ LmuBDua. He says, “it has 
the size of a pear-tree, though Cornelius 
Nepos calls it low.” He also alludes 
to its fruit being very delicious, and 
to strangers forgetting their country 
who tasted it (xxii. 21). He also men- 
tions the lotos herb, or Faba Grwca 
(xxiv. 2;; the htometra (xxii. 21), “of 
whose grains the Egyptian shepherds 
make bread;” and the lotus lily (A’j/w- 
phesa lotus)' in ponds after the inunda- 
tion (xiii. 17) ; also the Melilotus (xxi. 
20), which is a trifoliated herb, sup- 
posed by some to be the THyonella, fee- 
nnrn-^jreecvin : but none of these four last 
have anything to do with Homer's loto- 
pbagi. ^See notes on Book ii.^cb8. 92 
and 96, and compare M«^r Een^l, p. 
628 to 630.)— [G. W.] , 

^ Perhaps this is the origin of the 
Homeric myth (Od. ix. 74 et seqq.) 

^ Pliny calls the Machlyans neigh- 
bours of the Nasamonians. No other 
geographer mentions them under the 
same name; but they are probably re- 
presented by the Machyni of Ptolemy, 
who dwelt on the Lesser SyrUs (iv. 3) ; 
or by their neighboui’s, the Machryans 
(ib.). It may be suspected that the 
MacsB, Masyes, or Maxyes, and Mach- 


lyes of our author, and likewise the 
Machyni, Machryes, Macsoi, Mi-maces, 
and Maca-tutse of Ptolemy, belonged to 
the same stock. The pliysical type and 
customs of the Machlyans wore noticed 
by Calliphanes, Aristotle (Fr. 249), and 
Nic. Hamasc. (Fr. 1M6.) 

^ No great river exists in these parts. 
Small streams only ein}»ty themselves 
into the Lesser Syrtis; and the brooks 
which flow into the Shibkah {t^hibk-el- 
Lourdenh), or lose themselves among the 
sands that border it, do not deserve the 
name of rivers. Dr, Shaw believed that 
be recognised the Tfitpn in the Wad 'el 
HamtnaUy or river of Kabes, a stream of 
some width, which has ifs source in the 
hills to the west of that city, and reaches 
the sea a little south of it. (Travels, p. 
197.) Bahr accepts this view, while 
Kiepert (Map II.) appears to make the 
Wady Accrmde, or Akarcithf which is 
not even a perennial stream, the Triton. 
In this he follows Sir Greville Temple 
(Excursions in the l^editerranean, p. 
165). Rennell's arguments, however, 
have never been answered. (See his 
Geography, pp. (359-067.) And the pro- 
bability seems to be greatly in favour of 
his views, which are that the Lake Tri- 
toiiis of Herodotus includes both the 
Shihk-eULourdeah, and the Lesser Syrtis, 
between which he supposes there to 
have been anciently a communication 
by a narrow and shallow channel ; and 
that the Triton must be sought for 
among the rivulets which run into, or 
lose themselves in the samls of the Shib- 
kah. Herodotus, it must be observed, 
makes the river Triton run into the Lake 
Tritonis, and says not a word of its run- 
ning out of it; and the Lake Tritonis is 
with him a part of the sea, for Jason's 
vessel is driven by the north wind into 
it. 

The description in ScylaX** (Peripl. 
pp, 115-117), and the brief notice in 
jPlK)lemy (iii. 4), are singly confirma- 
tory of these views. We may ttace the 
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land cidled Phla,^ whidi it is said the Lacedaemonians Vere to 
have colonised, according to an oracle. 

179. The following is the story as it is commonly told. When 
Jason had finished building the Argo at tl^e foot of Meant Pelion, 
he took on board the usual hecatomb, and moreover a brazen 
tripod. Tims equipped, he set sail, intending to const round the 
Peloponnese, and. so to reach Delphi.^ The voyage was pros- 
perous as far as Malea ; but at tliat point a gale of wind from the 
north * came on suddenly, and carried him out of his course to the 
coast of Libya ; where, before he discovered the land, he got 
among the shallows of Lake Tritonis. As he was turning it in his 
mind how he should find his way out, Triton (they say) appeared 
to him, and offered to show him the channel, and secure him a 
safe retreat, if he would give him the tripod. Jason complying, 
was shown by Triton the passage through the shallows ; after 
which the god took the tripod, and, canying it to his own temple, 
seated himself upon it, and, filled with prr)phetic fury, delivered 
to Jason and his companions a long prediction. “ When a de- 
scendant,” he. said, “ of one of the .^go’s crew should seize and 
carry off the brazen tripod, then by inevitable fate would a 
hundred Grecian cities be built around Lake Trithnis.” The 
Libyans of that region, when they heard the words of thil pro- 
phecy, took away the tripod and hid it. 

180. The next tribe beyond the Machlyans is the tribe of the 
Auseons.^^ Both these nations inhabit the borders of Lake Tritdnis, 


gradual blocking-!^ of the mouth of the 
inner sea, which atood to the Lesser 
Syrtis as the Sea of Azof (or Lake 
Mecotis ) to the Euxine — then the drying 
up of the water by evaporation, and the 
separation of the original Lake Tiiton 
into seveml seas or mores— lastly the 
desiccation of all these with one eixcep- 
tion, and the transformation of the 
ancient Lake of Triton into the modern 
SMbk-el-Lowdeah. 

^ Probably the same as Scylax’s Isle 
of Triton. Shaw (p. 213) identified it 
with a sand-bank in the Shihk-el-Low- 
deah, which sand-bank has since become 
a peninsula (Temple, p. 164). Kennell, 
with more probability, conjectures that 
Pbla is now part of the fiat tract of sand 
which' intervenes between the Shibkah 
and the sea (p. 663). 

* Various modes were adopted of 
bringing Jason to Lake Tritonis. Some 
made the visit take place on the return 
of the expedition from Colchis, after a 
storm sen^ by Jupiter as a punishment 


for the murder of Apsyrtus. (Ai»oll. 
Rhod. iv. 557, &c.) Others made the 
Argonauts, when commanded to expiate 
this murder by sailing to Italy,' coast 
along the African and Celtic (Iberian?) 
shores voluntarily. (Apollodor. i. i>. 
65.) These divergences prove sufficiently 
the unreal and poetic character of the 
entire narrative. , (See Qrote, vol. i. pp. 
316-348.) 

^ Hypercritics observe that a north 
wind springing up at Malea (the Cape 
St. should have carried the ves- 

sel to thd Oreatef, and not the Lesser 
Syrtik (Muller, Oronom.^ p. 354; Paclio, 
p. 173). But Jlsrodotos is here only, 
reporting the story as it was told by 
some pbet, who was not perhaps very 
well skilled in geography. Ho seems 
however, himself, to have compressed 
Africa too much between Egypt and the 
Lake Tritonis (vide infra, ch. 181, 
note *). . , n 

* The Ausemis are not mentioned by 
any other ancient writer, unless we may 
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being separated from one another by the river Triton. Both also 
.wear their hair long, but the Machlyans let it grow at the back of 
the head, while the Atiseans have, it long in fiwnt.'* The Ausean 
' maidens keep year^by; year a feast in honour of Minerva, whereat 
their custom is tOi*i^w up in two bodi^, and fight with stones 
and clcj^* They say that these are rites which have comedown 
to them from their fibers, and that they honour with them their 
native goddess, who is the same as the.k^erva (Athen^ of the 
Grecians,* If any of the maidens die of the wounds they receive, 
the Auseans decldre that 'such are false maidens. Before the 
fight is suffered to begin, they have anotlier ceremony. One of 
the virgins, the loveliest of the number, is seleoted from the rest ; 
a 'Corinthian helmet and a complete suit of Greek armour are 
publicly put upon her ; and, thus adorned, she is made to mount 
into a chariot, and led around the whole lake in a procession. 
What arms tliey used for the adornment of their damsels before 
the Greeks came to live in their country, I cannot say. I ima- 
gine they dressejJ them in Egyptian armour, for I maintain that 
both the- shield and tlie helmet came into Greece from Egypt.’ 

regard tiiem as identical witfi the Aasn- * The Athen6 of the Greeks was 
ffbns of SyuesiuH, who, in the 5tU and identified with the Keith or Kit of the 
6th centuries of our om, devastated the Egyptians (Plat. Tim. p. 21, ^hoso 
• Cyrehaiica. (Op. p. 298-303.') Their worship W'os common to all the African 
temple of Athene seems to be that men- nations. Herodotus appears to regard 
tioned by Scylax (p. 116), as *A9riyas the worship m indigenous in this part 
Tpirtavilios Up6v (vide infra, ch. 188). of Africa, and as having passed from 

hence into Egypt; and from Egypt 
into Greece (vide supra, ii. 50, and 
infra, ch. 188). ^ 

’ Plato notices the rasemblance 
of the Greek and Egyptian arms 
(Tim. p. 24, B.), and ascribes the 
invention of them to the latter 
people. 

[There is, however, very little 
resemblance between the shield and 
helmet of Egypt and those of 
Greece ; though the^ Karairv( of 
Homer (11. x. 258), without a crest, 
may not have looked unlike the 
head-piecd of the Egyptians., The 
Shairetana, a northern people, with 
whom the Pharaohs were at one 
time in alliance., had a helmet with 
horns, and a round shield like that 
of Greece (see woodcut iti n. on 
Book viL, ch. 61 ;) and the custom 
of adorning the helmet with«homs 
was introduce^dnto Greece from 
Asia, whenit^ itepar, f'hom,” was 
used to signify a “ crest.” The icar- 
curvi was of bull's hide. The 
original Kvv4ii, or helmet. 
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The Auseans declare that Minerva is the daughter of Neptune 
and the Lake Trit6nis ® — they say she quarrelled with her father, 
and applied t(FJ upiter, who consented to let her be his child ; and 
so she became his adopted daughter. These people do not marry 
or live in families, but dprell together like th^ gregarious beasts. 
Wlien their children are full-grown, they are brought before 
the assembly of the men, which is held every tliird month, and 
assigned to those who^jft they most resemble.® 

181. Such are the tribes of wandering Libyans dwelling upon 
the sea-coast. Above them inland is the wild-beast tract : and 
beyond that, a ridge of sand, reaching from Egyptian Thebes 
to the Pillars of Hercules.^ Throughout this ridge, at the dis- 
tance of about ten days’ journey from one another,* heaps of salt 


was probably of a similar material, 
and it is supposed to have taken its 
n^me from being of dog's skin. The 
Carians are said by Herodotus (i. 171) 
to have been the first to introduce the 
use of crests, and ** to put devices on 
shields, and to invent handles for 
shields ; in the earlier times their wear- 
ers managed them by the aid of a 
leathern thong, by which they were 
slung round the neck and left shoulder.” 
This invention of the handle was evi- 
dently known long before in Egypt, at 
least as early as 2000 b.c., in the time 
of the Osirtasens of the 12th, and ap- 
parently of the kings of the Gth dynasty. 
The Egyptian shields had no emblems 
on them. They were also furnished 
with a thong for 'suspending them on 
the soldier’s back, while using his left 
hand for some other purpose. — G. W.l 

* This is the earliest form of the 
lemnd, and hence the epithet, Tpiro- 
yttfuti, so frequently applied to this 
goddess (Hes. Theog. 924; Horn. Hymn. 
28,4; Arist, Eq. 1189; &c.) The phi- 
losophical nvgthus which brought Athend^ 
from the head of Jove, was a later re- 
.finement. 

* Compare Arist. Pol. ii. 1. 

^ This division of Northern Africa 
had been already made (ii 32). Nie- 
buhr (Qeogr. of Herod, p. 16, E. T.) 
regards it as. artificial and imaginary. 
Heeren, more justly, as a near approxi- 
• mation to the truth (African Nat. vol. i. 
p. 6, E. T.). There, are, in fact, three 
traote, which stretchaeross the continent 
from Egypt to the Atli^tio ocean; first, 
the coast-tract, er Barba^, the country 
of the Berbers, oomprising the modem 
provinces 11 [orbcoo. Fee, Algiers, 
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Tunis, Tripdli and Barka, which is com- 
paratively fertile: next, the hill-region, 
or, Jiilcdulgerid, ‘‘the land of dates,” 
as the Arabs call it, which, especially 
in its more western parts, is greatly in- 
fested with wild*1bea8t8 ; and thirdly, 
the Great Sahara. These are not in- 
deed, exactly, ‘'parallel belts of land.” 
The fertility of the coast is interrupted 
in places, as between Tunis and Tripoli, 
and again between Cape Memrata and 
Berujhasi; and the hilly tract vai’ies 
greatly in width, and Bometimes sinks 
almost to a level with the desert ; but 
speaking in' a general way, it would be 
right to distinguish thp regions as He- 
rodotus does, and to regard them as 
running across Africa; and so we find 
them regarded by Ritter in his Eird- 
kunde (vol. i. p. 897), and Humboldt 
in his Aspects of Nature (vol. i. p* 56, 
E. T.). 

^ No doubt there is here somewhat 
too much of " regularity ” apd “ sym- 
metry ” for truth. (Niebuhr’s Qeograph. 
of Herod, p. 17, E. T.) / It is to be re- 
marked, however, that Herodotus uses 
the expression, “ about 10 days’ journey 
from one anoth^” {fidXurra iicL ItKa 
shows that he did 
not intend an ex^''>egularity, such as 
his critice have assumed him to mean, 
heeren has sho^m^ the general measure- 
ments not to err greatly. (Af. Nat. 
vol. i. pp. 202-235, E. T.) His conjec- 
ture that Herodotus here describes the 
caravan route across the desert, between 
Egypt and Western Africa, is one of 
those happ^v thoughts which seem ob- 
vious as soon as they aro uttered, yet 
which occur only to genius. 

K 
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in large lamps lie upon hills. At the top of every hill there 
gushes forth the middle of the salt a stream of water, whidi 
is both cold and sweet.’ Around dwell men wlo are the last 
inhabitants of tdbya on the side of the desert, living, as they do, 
more inland than the wild-beast district. Of these nations the 
first is that of the Ammonians, who dwell at a distance of ten 
days' journey from Thebes,'* and have a temple derived from 
that of the Theban Jupiter. For at Thebes likewise, as I men- 
tioned above,’ the image of Jupiter has a face like that of a ram.’ 


The Ammonians have another 

^ In the Oases salt is in great abun- 
dance, and sometimes a large space is 
covered with an incrustation of it, which 
breaks like frozen mud or shallow water, 
under the feet. Springs frequently rise 
from the sand in that desert, and some- 
times on the top of hillocks of sand; 
where the water, as Herodotus says, is 
always cool and sweet; Ahe coolness 
being caused by the evaporation. One 
of the most lemarkable of tlie latter 
that I have seen is on the road from the 
Little Oasis to Farafreh; and water 
rises from the sand in other places be- 
tween Farafreh and the Oasis Dakh- 
leh. Though there is much salt in the 
plain, these hillocks are free from it. — 
[0. W.] 

Minutoli, however (pp. 174, 175), de- 
scribes a district near the oasis of 
Ammon {Siwah), where the salt, with 
w'hich Northern Africa everywhere 
abounds, ''rises in masses above the 
ground.** " Tliere are,*' he says, 
"patches above a mile long, so covered 
with this substance as to have the ap- 
"^earance of a field of snow." (Compare 
Hamilton, pp. 183 and 193; and Den- 
ham, vol. i. pp. 128, 129.) " Out of the 

midst of these,** Minutoli €^dd8, " springs 
of fresh water sometimes gush forth." 
Mr. Hamilton speaks of a spring of re- 
markably sweet ivater near Augila, 
which springs from sand ** mixed with 
crystals of common salt, admirably 
white and pure " (p. 223). The generm 
character of these salt-tracts, however, 
is rather that of plains than of hills. 

* Swah, which is undoubtedly where 
the temple of Ammon stood (vide fiupra, 
ill. 26), lie^ at the distance of 400 geo- 
graphical miles, or not less than 20 days’ 
Journey, from Thebes. Heeren thinks 
that a station was here omitted, or that 
the Great Oasis (A7 TFaA) vras reckoned 
to Thebes. (Afr. Nat. i. p. 212, B. T.) 
This may have been the origin of the 


spring besides that which rises 

erroneous statement in the text; but 
Herodotus was himself deceived, and 
led to contract unduly the extent of 
eastern Africa (vide supra,* ch. 179). 

® Vide supra, ii. 42. 

*The Theban Jupiter had the head 
of a man, and wore a cap with two long 
feathers, to which Q. Curtius seems to 
allude when he saysy the head-dress of 
the God of the Oasis of Ammon was 
**• umbriculo maxime similis." The Ethi- 
opians, however, looked upon the ram- 
headed God, Noum or Nef, as Jupiter, 
though they also worshipped the Amun 
of Thebes; and both these Deities are 
found in the temples of the Oases. The 
ram-headed God, however, is called 
"Amenebis,” i. e. Amun-Nef, at Kasr 
Zi6n in the Great Oasis; but this temple 
was only built in the late time of An- 
toninus, and the neighbouring one at 
iCasr Ain el boayta was dedicated under 
Ptolemy Euergetes 1. to the Theban 
triad of Amun, Maut, and Khons. The 
confusion between Amun and the ram- 
headed Noum was first made by the 
Ethiopians, and it was only prevalent in 
Egypt subsequently to the age of the 
Pharaohs ; though a few instances occur 
in Egypt of the ram-headed deity being 
called Amun, even in the 19th dynasty. 
(See n. * on Book ii. ch. 42.) It is pos- 
sible that Amun, or Amun-He, was ori- 
giimlly a title, rather than the name of 
a God, as Atin-re was added to the 
name of Noum, who in the earliest le- 
gends is often called Noiun-Atin-re. 
This Atin-re was taken up as a God by 
thofae " stranger kings " (probably from 
the title resembling; Adoni,or Atin, ** the 
sun," and from Atin-re being the sohu*- 
disk; and Amun was bajjish^ by them. 
Atin, Atys, or Attin, was the sun (Ma- 
crob. Saturn, i. 26), enr nature, and was 
both male and feipele. AtLu-re was 
not a new God, but’*^ Egyptian title 
given^to one or more Gocls (being on 
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from the salt.^ The water of this sta’eam is luke\VArm at early 
dawn ; at the time when the market fills it is much cooler ; by 
noon it has grown quite cold ; at this tiifio, therefore, they water 
their gardens. As the afternoon advances the xioldness goes off, 
till, about sunset, the water is once more lukewarm ; still the 
heat increases, and at midnight it boils furiously. After tliis time 
it again begins to cool, and grows less and less hot till morning 
comes. This spring is called “ the Fountain of the 8tin.” * 

182. Next to the Ammonians, at the distance of ten days’ 
journey along the ridge of sand, there is a second salt-hill 
like the Anuuonian, and a second * spring. The country 
round is inhabited, and the place bears the name of Augila.’ 


monuments ei:ected before and after the 
expulsion of those ** heretics *’) in Pha- 
raonic and Ptolemaic times. Atin-re 
was perhaps the visible Qod, the solar 
disk, as Amun-re was the concealed God 
(see n. * on Book ii. ch. 42) ; and .the 
Stranger-kings, who worshipped the sun 
itself, may on this account have rejected 
Amun. On their monuments Atin-re 
was figured as the sun, with rays termi- 
nating inhuman hands; but an instance 
occum o^ the winged sun of Hor-Hat, 
with these rays, even in the time of 
Sethi, of the 19th dynasty. (See Ar. At. 
Eg. W., pp. 122, 123.)— [G. W.] 

^ The salt of the Ammonians was con- 
sidered to be of such excellent quality, 
that it was sent to Persia for the use of 
the Great King (Dino, Fr. 15). It is 
still ve^ abundant, the houses even' 
been built of it (Hamilton, p. 294). 

^ A similar account pf this fountain 
is given by Diodorus (xvii, 50),, Arrian 
(Ui. 4), Pliny (H. H. ii. 103), and other 
ancient writers. There can be little 
doubt that the phenomena are exagge- 
rated. All that can now be found at 
^wah is a tepid spring, the . water of 
which feels somewhat warmer in the 
night tl^n in the daytime. It is doubt- 
ful whether the temperature rpally 
Vjsries. (Belzoni, p. 423; Minutoli, pp. 
L73-174; Browne, Travels, p. 24. Hum- 
boldt, in his Aspects of Nature, speaks 
of the supposed periodically cool Foun- 
tipn of the Sun, p. 59, E. T.) Sir G. 
Wilkinson enerimented with the tber- 
xhometer at Zubbo, in the Little Oasis, 
where there is a similar spring. The 
rpsult, in his ow^ words, was the fol- 
iQWinff: . 

The water of the pond at Zubbo, 
soon after sunlkra (Feb. 8th), the ex- 
ternal air being 51| Fahr,, I found to be 


73|, and quite ucarm to the hand; at 
mid-day, the external air being 65|, it 
was 70|, and cold to the band ; and in 
the evening, at 9 o’clock, the external 
air being 60 j, the water was 77J>g Fahr. 
and consequently warm to the hand. 
This jK>nd was about 30 ft. wide, and 
was not more than 5 or ft. in the 
deepest part. Two other spring (at 
Bowitti and El Kasr) wore 92| Fahr., 
and 93A. The boiling water was a na- 
tural mistake, from the numerous bub- 
bles which rise in these sulphureous 
ponds. These spiings and ponds were 
in the Little Oasis, which is called Wali 
el Behnesa, and in Coptic Omhe Petnge** 

® Vide supra, ch. 172. Pacho, re- 
marking on the veracity of Herodotus 
in the account which he gives of Augila, 
observes: — 11 a parM de ses fof^ts do 
palmiers, do la qualite oxquise de ses 
dattes, et nous avons dit qu’elles sont 
la plus grande ressource que poasMo 
encore Augiles. La seule fontaine qu’pn 
y trouvait de son temps, est la seule 
qu’on y trouve de nos jours; e’est 
Sibilleh. La seule colline qui d’apiijs 
rhistorieh, exisWt dans ce canton, eat 
la seule qui interrompe la inonotonio 
de son immense plaine de sables : elle 
occupe la partie nord du village prin- 
cipal. De plus, il ajoute que cette 
colline; comme celle d’ Ammon, etait 
de sel; et dans le monticule de sjimth 
calcaire d’Augiles, con^ne aux collines 
d’ Ammon, nous trouvons des masses 
de sel gemme.” 

%he distance between the Ammo- 
nians (Siwah) and Augila is copectly 
stated, Homeman travelled it in nine 
days, but at more than the oidinary 
rate. (Travels, pp. 45, 46.) The *Augi- 
of the present day reckon it a ten 
days’ journey. (Minutoli, p. 172.) — 
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Hither it is that the Nasamonians come to gather in the 
dates.^ 

183. Ten days’ journey from Augila there is again a salt-hill 
and a spring ; palms of the fruitful kind grow here abundantly, 
as they do also at the other salt-hills. This region is inhabited 
by a nation called the Garamantians,* a very powerful people, 
who cover the salt with mould, and then sow their crops.® From 
thence is the shortest roaii to the Lotophagi, a journey of thirty 
days.* In the Garamantian country are found the oxen which. 


[''Augila is about 220 miles west of 
Siwak/^^^-G. W.] 

The right of gathering dates is still 
claimed in certain districts by the Arabs ; 
and the various small Wahs (Oases), or 
spots in the desert having springs and 
date-ti'ees, westward of the Egyptian 
Oases, are still occupied or claimed by 
the Blacks, as of old; the l^asamones 
being, as before observed, the Nahsi- 
amones, or negroes of the Ammoniau 
district. (See n. ° on Book ii. ch. 32.) 
The adoption of the palm-tree as an 
emblem of victory, or of success, doubt- 
less arose from this right of gathering 
dates in a conquered country. .It is 
well known that the date-tree will not 
grow except where there is water, or in 
irrigated land ; and the palm-tree of the 
desert, like the pelican of the wilder- 
ness (a fish-eating bird), must be taken 
in a restricted sense, meaning that it 
was found in spots away from the habi- 
tations of men. — [G. W.] 

Mr. Hamilton informs us that the 
Zovoayah Arabs, who inhabit the oasis 
of El Ijherri, north-east of Jalo, regu- 
larly move southwards in autumn to 
gather the dates and figs from the un- 
inhabited oases of El Koffra» When 
they have left them, parties of the Tib- 
boos often come to glean the dates which 
remain. (* Wanderings,* pp. 181, 191, 
and 197.) 

^ Heeren, and Rennell, identify the 
country of the Garamantians with the 
modem Fezzau. Ritter adopts the 
same view. (Erdkunde, i. p. 989.) The 
chief grounds seem to be, 1. Fezzan is 
due south of the country of the Nasa- 
mdnians, who line the shore ofj^he 
Greater Syrtis (supra, ch. 174). 27 It 
is the first well-peopled tract, and the 
first which possesses springs west of 
Augila. 3. It has a ruined city, derma 
(Garama), once the capital. 4. Its name 
la preserved in the appellation Gampha- 
santes («> Garm-Phaimtes, or Gai^- 


Fhasantes), found in the place of Gara- 
mantes in some writers. (Flin. H. H. 
V. 8; Mela, i. 8). 5. It is the only 

tract, where a great and powerful nation 
could live, in these parts. 'These reasons 
appear conclusive. 

The distance from Augila is mis- 
stated . Rennell imagines that the eastern 
border of the Garamantians might be 
within the distance of 10 days from the 
western limits of the Augilians. (Geogr. 
p. 615.) But this does not seem to be 
possible. It takes 16 days at the least 
to cross the desert between Augila, 
which is at the edge of the Oasis, and 
the first village in Fezzau. 
(Horneman, p. 47.) Heeren conjec- 
*tures that Herodotus, or his informant, 
here (as between Thebes and the Am- 
monians) accidentally omitted a station*; 
and that the resting-place here spoken 
of was not ten, but twenty days* journey 
from Augila. (Af. Nat. i. p. 219, E. T.) 
Traghan, near Zaila, where there is a 
celebrated spring of water, he imagines 
to be the site (p. 217.) See also Lyon*s 
Travels (p. 206.) 

^ The soil of Fezzan is strongly im- 
pregnated with salt. It is only by 
a liberal application of manure that 
any produce can be raised. (Lyon, 
p. 271.) 

^ The conjecture of Heeren, that this 
is another caravan route, and indicates 
the line of traffic between Carthage and 
the Negro countries, seems to be an 
extremely happy onci At the present 
day Murzuk, the capital of Fezzan, is 
the centre from which three great roads 
diverge;— one leading to Egypt by way 
of Augila and Stwah (Amhion), another 
to Soudan, or Nigritia, across the Great 
Desert, and a third to Tripoli and 
Tunis, by way of Sokna, Bonjem, and 
Lebida. This last is the route here 
spoken of. It was traversed by Captain 
Lyon in 1820, who took 36 ^ys from 
Murzuk to the coast near Lebida, 
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as they graze, walk backwards. This they do because their 
horns curve outwards in front of their hea^ so tlmt it is not 
possible for them when grazing to move forwards, since in that 
case their horns would become fixed in the ground.* Only 
herein do they differ from other oxen, and further in the thick- 
ness and hardness of their hides.* The Garamantiaus have four- 
horse chariots, in which they chase the Troglodyte Ethiopians,’ 
who of all the nations whereof any account has reached our ears 
are by far the swiftest of foot.* The Troglodytes feed on sern 
pents, lizards, aind other similar reptiles. Their language is 
unlike that of any other people ; it sounds like the screeching of 
bats.® , 

• 184. At the distance of ten days’ journey from the Garaman- 
tians there is again another salt-hill and spring of water ; around 
which dwell a people, called the Atarantians,^ who alone of all 


stopping, however, exactly six days at 
Sokna, The Lotophagi, including in 
them the Gindanians, commenced about 
Lebida, (Vide supra, ch. 176, note *.) 

® No oxen of this kind have been 
observed by modern travellers, though 
the same account is given by many of 
the ancients. (Alex. Mynd. ap. Athen. 
V. 20, p. 221, E.; Plin. H. N. viii. 
45; Mela, i.*8.) Heeren conjectures 
that the horns were made to grow in 
this way. The neatherds of Africa, 
he says, frequently amuse themselves 
in giving an artificial form to the 
horns of their cattle, by continually 
biding them. (Af. Nat. i. p. 222, 
E. T.) But it is difficult to assign a 
motive for their giving them so incon- 
venient a shape. 

* The thickness and hardness of the 
hides of the cattle in this part of 
AMca are noticed by modern travel- 
lers. (Homeman, p. 127.) 

^ It is usual to regard the word 
Troglodyte here as a proper name. 
But perhaps it would be better to 
translate '^the Ethiopians who dwell 
in holes.** Troglodytes have always 
abounded in Africa. The most noto- 
rious are those along the shores of the 
Bed Sea, of whom Strabo gives a full 
account (xvi. p. 1102). There were 
others upon the Nile. (Strab. xvii. 
1159.) Those here spoken of must 
distinguished from both. They dwelt 
probably in the region south of Fezzan, 
m the mountains of the Tibesti range, 
where the Tihhoo Irschad^ or Rock Tibboos, 
are still said to live in caves. (Home- 


man, p. 107 ; Denham, vol. i. p. 140.) 

® Great slave-hunts {Grazzie in the 
language of the country) are still 
common in Fezzan.* Armed bodies of 
800 or 1000 men set forth on these 
expeditions, and sweep the countries 
to the southward of their inhabitants, 
returning after an absence of months, 
with a band of captives, often more nu- 
merous than the captors. (See, among 
others, Hamilton, p. 196.) These are 
usually Tibboos, The Tibboos are de- 
scribed as ‘'a timid race, in such dread 
of a gun or horse, that the bare sight of 
an Arab, and particularly a mounted 
one, is sufficient to put a number of 
them to flight." (Lyon, p. 254.) Their 
'^agility" is said to be ''proverbial," 
and their neighbours call them, by way 
of distinction, "the Birds” (ib. p. 
227). 

® " The people of Augila, in speaking 
of these tribes (the Tibboos')** observes 
Horneman, "say that their language is 
like the whistling of birds.*' (Journal, 
&c. p. 1 19.) 

f All the MSS. have Atlantims, which 
was read evidently by Pliny (v. 8), and 
Mela (i. 8). The reading Atarantians 
is recovered from Eustathius (ad Dionys. 
Perieg. 66). The locality of this people 
is ffeiy imcertain. Heeren conjectures 
that the route described by Herodotus 
turns southward at the Garamantian 
station, and that the Atarantians are 
the BwntMS of Tegerry ; bub this view 
is quite incompatible with the words of 
Herodotus in chs. 181 and 185. We 
must regard him as proceeding west- 
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Tiniown nations are destitute of names. The title.of Ataranti^ 
is borne by the whole race in common ; but the men have no par* 
ticular names of their own.‘ The Atarantians, when the sun 
rises high in the heaven, curse him, and load him with reproaches, 
because (they say) ho bums and wastes both their country and 
themselves. Once more at the distance of ten days’ journey 
there is a salt-hill, a spring, and an inhabited tract Near the s^t 
is a mountain called Atlas, very taper>and round; so lofty, more- 
over, that the top (it is said) cannot be seen, the clouds never 
quitting it either summer or winte?.^ The natives call this 
mountain “ the Pillar of Heaven ; ” ■* and they themselves take 
their name from it, being called Atlantes. They are reported 
not to eat any living tiling, and never to have any dreams. 

185. As far as the Atlantes the names of the nations in- 
liabiting the sandy ridge are known to me ; but beyond them my 
knowledge fails. The ridge itself extends as far as the Pillars 
of Hercules, and even further than these ; ® and throughout the 
whole distance, at the end of every ten days’ journey, there is a 
stdt-miue, with people dwelling round it who all of them build 
their houses with blocks of the salt No rain falls in these parts 
of Libya ; if it were othenvise, the walls of these houses could not 


ward, and seek for the Atarantiana 
among the Tuarika of the Western 
Sahai*a. Oiuluey found salt-phiins and 
springM in this country, towards Gada« 
mis (pp. 90-99), 

3 Leo Africanua says of the Bornous 
— Quantum k quodam mercatore in> 
telligere potui, qui longam cum bis 
habuerat consuetudinem, nullum hie pro- 
pritm nimwii audias, sed omnes vel a 
longitudine, vel pinguitudine, aut alio 
quovis accideiite nolnen habent” ^i. 
p. *255, A). Salt (Travels in Abyssinia, 
p. 379) notices a similar custom among 
the negroes south and west of Abys* 
sinia; but it does not by any means 
amount to the entire absence of names 
which is spoken of by Herodotus. He 
probably misunderstood his informant. 

^ Ideier has shown (see Humboldt’s 
Aspects' of Nature, rol. i. pp. 144*146, 
S» T.) that there was a confusion in the 
Greek mind with respeot to Atlas. The 
earlier writers (Hoxner, Hesiod, &o.) 
intended by that name the Peak of 
Teneriffe, of which they had some in* 
distinct knowledM derived from Phcs> 
nician sources. The later, unacquainted 
with the great Western Goean, placed 
Atlas in Afriea, first regarding it ah 


a single mountain, and then, as their 
geographical knowledge increased, and 
they found there was no very remark- 
able mountain in North-western Africa, 
as a mountain chain. Herodotus is a 
writer of the transition period. His 
description is only applicable to the 
Peak, while his locality is Africa— not, 
however, the western coast, but an 
inland tract, probably south-eastern 
Algeria. Thus his mountain, if it is to 
be considered as having any foundation 
at all on fact, must represent the 
eastern, not the western, extremity of 
the Atlas chain. 

* So iSkebyluB says of the giant 
Atlas— 

irpbv i^nripo^^ rotrevt 
coniKe. ictOK* otrpavov fw'^4al 
ufiOiK ipe(S»y, wayKoXoi^.’—P. V. 867. 

And Pindar, in like manner, calls Etna, 
niwy ohpayla. (Pyth. i. 19, ed. Biss.) 
The supposed height of the "pillar*^ 
may be gathered from the Scholiast on 
Plato, who .reports that its shadow ex- 
tended to the distance of 5000 stades 
(ad Plat. Tiiu. p, 426, ed. Bekker). 

* Herodotus, it should be observed, 
knows that the African coast pjxgects 
beyond the pillars. 
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Btand.* The salt quarried is of tvro colours, white and purple.^ 
Beyond the ridge, southwards, in the direction of the interior, 
the coimtry is a desert,^ with no springs, no beasts, no rain, no 
wood, and altogether destitute of moisture.” 

186. Thus Irom Egypt as far os Lake Tritunis Libya is in* 


® Pliny (H. N. v. 5) mentions the 
salt bouses of the African tribes bor- 
dering on the Great Desert. They have 
been found by Mr. Hamilton in the 
Oasis of Ammon, and by Oudney (Den- 
ham's Travels, vol. i. p. 78) in the 
western part of Feiszan ; and' no doubt 
exist in many parts of the Sahara. 
Oudney’s words are — Notwithstand- 
ing the nearness and fitness of the stone, 
the salt mould is preferred (for houses), 
perhaps from the want of lime ; and the 
ease with which the house is- erected. 
Another tiling: so little rain falls that 
there is no danger of the fabric falling.'* 

Wfr. Hamilton saj’s — *'laaw no traces 
of antiquity in any of the buildings; 
but, as of old, the houses ai‘e built with 
blocks of rock-salt, sometimes almost 
pure, cemented together with mud. 
From the dryness of the climate this 
kind of wall is perfectly solid. (Wander- 
ings, p. 294.) 

Oudney tells us that this part of 
Africa is not entirely without rain, 
but that rain falls at intervals of five, 
eight, and nine yeai^ (p. 78). Hum- 
boldt, speaking in a more general way, 
feels justified in saying — ** Neither dew 
nor rain bathe these desolate plains, or 
develope on their glowing surface the 
germs of vegetable life; for heated 
columns of air, everywhere ascending, 
dissolve the vapours, and disperse each 
swiftly- vanishing cloud.” (Aspects of 
Nature, vol. i. p. 3, E. T.) 

The rock-salt of Africa is, in fact, 
of three colours; " Afi'ica,” says Loo, 
*'potiori ex parte aliud sal non habel^ 
pr»ter id quod ex specuum salinis (the 
txdraWa of our author) velut marmor 
aut gessum, aandidi, rubei^ et cinericii 
colom, effoditur” (p. 299, B). ''The 
salt of the mountain Haddeffa,” writes 
Dr. Shaw, **18 of a reddish^ or purple 
colour: yet what is washed down from 
th^ precipices by the dews attaineth 
another colour, becoming as tc/ufr as 
snow. . • • The salt of the mountains 
near Levotoiah and Jebel Miniss, is of 
^ or bluish colour.” (Travels, p^ 
229.) 

* He alludes to the great S&hara. 


This sandy tract, diversified here and 
thet'o by high table-land, low plains, 
isolated small hills and rocks, and un- 
dulating gi*ound, produces in places 
some low desert shrubs and tufts of 
grass, like the little Sahara to the 
south of the Regency of Tunis. Among 
the plants of the Sahara mentioned to 
me by tlie neighbouring Arabs are the 
Sheea (the '' She ** of Lucas) and bythc- 
ran (Ai’temisia Judaica and iuculta); 
the rattumy or broom (Sp^rtium mo- 
nospermurn) ; the pricklj hdilfh; the 
ffuttnf (atriplex halimus); the rimth- 
(a Salicornia); the nuithitdn, &c. The 
ancients were not altogether unac- 
quainted with the interior of Africa; 
and I bn Batuta shows in the t4th 
century how much was known of Tim- 
buotob and the Sooddn. — [Q. W.] 

^ The horroi's of the great African 
desert havd, both in ancient and modem 
times, been somewhat exaggesated. 
** From the best and most recent in- 
telligence,** says Humboldt, ”we learn 
that the desert of Sahara is composed 
of several detached basins, and that the 
number and the population of the 
fertile Oases is very much greater than 
had been imagined. . . . It is now gene- 
rally affirmed that the sand covers only 
the smaller portion of the great low- 
land.” (Aspects of Nature, vol. i. p. 
1 14, £. T.) The Sabar#i8 not entirety 
destitute of animals. The ** lion of the 
desert” is indeed a European fiction 
(Oarette, Exploration de VAlgdrie, vol. 
ii. pp. 126-129), but gazelles, wild asses, 
and ostriches are to be met with. 
Springs there are none ; but a brackish 
water is procured frotn wells, often of 
great depth. Bain, as already men- 
tioned, is a rarity. Palms grow in the 
Oases ; and their datetf fbrm the principal 
food of the Tibboos and Tuaricks, the 
inhabitants, respectively, of the east- 
tern and western sand-regions. Perhaps 
the notion of the extreme sterility of 
the desert arose from the fact that upon 
the main routes, that from Murzuk to 
Lake Tschad, and that from Insalah 
to TimbuctoJ, the aridity U frightful. 
(Humboldt, 1. s, c.) 
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liabited by wandering tribes,' whose drink is milk^ and their 
food the flesh of animals. Cow’s flesh however none of these 
tribes ever taste, but abstain from it for the same reason as the 
Egyptians, neither do they any of them breed swine. Even at 
Cyren4 the women think it wrong to eat the flesh of the cow, 
honouring in this Isis, the Egyptian goddess, whom they wor- 
ship both with fasts and festivals.® The Barcaean women abstain, 
not from cow’s flesh only, but also from the flesh of swine. 

187. Wesit of Lake Tritdnis tlxe Libyans are no longer wan- 
derers,* nor do they practise the same customs as the wandering 
people, or treat their children in the same way. For the wan- 
dering Libyans, many of them at any rate, if not all — concern- 
ing which I cannot speak with certaiiity — when their children 
come to the age of four years, burn the veins at the top of 
their head8*wit]i a flock from the fleece of a sheep : others bum 
the veins about the temples.® This they do to prevent them 
from being plagued in their after lives by a flow of rheum from 
the head ; and such they declare is the reason why they are so 
much more healthy than other men. Certainly the Libyans 


^ Herodotus here indicates that ho 
is about to resume the account of tJie 
sea-coast tribes, which was broken off 
at the end of ch. 180. 

2 The water in Northera Africa is 
for the most part so strongly impreg- 
nated with salt that milk forms the 
only palatable beverage. It is how- 
ever at the present day a rarity. (See 
Henham*s Travels, vol. i. p, 42.) 

* The Greeks, on settling in Africa, 
appear to have adopted many customs 
from their '‘barbarian” neighbours. 
As their monarchs took the name of 
Battus, the native term for “ king 
(supra, ch. 155), so the citizens generally 
conformed to African manners. The 
Oyrenean Greeks took the costume of 
the country. Pacho observes upon the 
" striking analogy ” between the dresses 
depicted in the tombs and the modern 
costume of Fezzan (p. 210). The four- 
horse chariot wac^ used commonly at 
Cyrene while it was still rare in Greece 
(inflra, ch. 189). The habit of burning 
the dead was abandoned, and rock- 
tombs were excavated with vast toil 
(which are often of striking beauty) as 
receptacles wherein to lay up the bo^es 
of the departed. (See Hamilton's Wan- 
derings, p. 85.) There are no urns, 
nor pUces for them, but many miles 
of necropolis extending all round the 


city— the monuments and sarcophagi 
rising in terraces of ten and even twelve 
rows, one above the other. (Ibid. p. 
88. Compare the view of the ruins, 
supra, p. 113.) It appears from the 
passage in the text that a portion, at 
any rate, of the Egyptian ritual was 
adopted both in Cyrene and Barca, 
the latter being even more Africai^ 
than th6 former. (See above, ch. 164, 
note *.) 

* West of Lake Tritonis the Libyans 
are no longer wanderers, as the Nasa- 
mones and others between it and Egypt 
were. Those west of the Tritonis lived 
by agriculture (ch. 191). This is still 
the case, except upon the coast.-— 
W.] 

® Bimning with a red-hot iron is 
still practised in these countries for 
the cure of diseases. (Lyon, p. 343; 
Hamilton, p. 99.) See also Denham's 
Travels, who calls this mode of cure 
"the sovereign Arab remedy for al- 
most every disorder.** (Vol. i. p. 173.) 
Mr. Layard notices its use among the 
Arabs of Mesopotamia (Nineveh and 
Babylon, p. 291); and Lieut. Burton 
among the Egyptians (Pilgrima^ to 
El-Medineh, vol. i. p. 80). A similar 
notion prevailed in Scythia in ancient 
times, (^ippoorat. de Aere, Aqu&, 
et Locis, § 47.) 
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are the healthiest men that I know ; * but whether this is what 
makes them so, or not, I cannot positively my — the healthiest 
certainly they are. If when the children arc being burnt con- 
vulsions come on, there is a remedy of which they have made 
discovery. It is to sprinkle goat’s water upon the child, who 
thus treated, is sore to recover. In all this 1 only repeat what 
is said by the Libyans. 

188. The rites which the wandering Libyans use in sacrificing 
are the following. They begin with the ear of the victim, which 
they cut off and throw over their house : this done, they kill the 
animal by twisting the neck. They sacrifice to the Sun and 
Moon, but not to any other god. This worship is common to all 
the Libyans. The inliabitants of the parts about Lake Tritbnis 
worship in addition Triton, Neptune,^ and Minewra, the last 
especially. 

189. The dress wherewith Minerva’s statues are adorned, and 
her jlCgis, were derived by the Greeks from the women of 
Libya. For, except that the garments of the Libyan women 
are of leather,® and their fringes made of leathern thongs * in- 
stead of serpents, in all else the dress of both is exactly alike. 


® Vide supra, ii, 77. The Tuaricks 
have, of all existing tribes, the best 
right to be regarded as the descendants 
of Herodotus's Libyans. They are free 
from the intermixtures whicli have 
changed the character of the tribes 
upon the coast. They speak the Berber, 
or old African language. (Lyon, p. 1 11.) 
They are not a black race, nor have 
they the negro features. (Humboldt, 
i. p. 67 ; Prichard, Nat. Hist, of Man, 
p. 264.) Lyon says of them, “They 
are the finest race of men 1 ever saw : 
tall, straight, and handsome, with a 
certain air of independence and pride 
which is very imposing” (p. 109). By 
the amusing account which he gives 
(pp. 115, 116) of their application for 
m^icines, it appears that thex^ was 
but little illness among those with whom 
he became acquainted. 

Vide supra, ii. 50. 

^ The inhabitants of Northern Africa, 
and even the tribes of the desert, wear 
at the present day chiefly woollen and 
cotton garments. In the interior, how- 
ever, that is in Soudan or Nigritia, 

the general . dress is leather.” (Lyon, 
p. 127.) Among the desert tribes, the 
Tuaricks not un&equently wear leathern 
shirts over the rest of their dress. Lyon 


gives a representation of this costume 

(p. 110). 

® Leathern dresses of women, with 
fringes of thongs, have always been 
common in Africa ; and these last 
being the origin of the snakes of the 
is very probable. The unmar- 
ried girls of Ethiopia now only wear 
an apron of thongs, not unlike that on 
tho nose of a charger. It is called 
Rabat, and is sometimes ornamented 
with cowries. — [G. W.] 
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The name too itself shows that the mode of dressing the PaUas- 
statues cam& from Libya. For the Libyan women wear over 
their dross goat-skins stript of the hair, fringed at their edges, 
and coloured with vermilion;^ and from these goat-skins the 
Greeks get their word iEgis (goat-harness). I think for my 
|)art that the loud cries uttered in our sacred rites ^ came also 



^ Vermilion is abundant in North 
Africa. (Pacho, p. 59.) Red shoes are 
commonly worn .at Tripoli. (Lyon, 
p. 7.) j^d shawls and mantles are 
frequent in the interior. (Ibid. pp. 
153-155.) The African nations, too, 
continue to excel in the dressing and 
dyeing of leather. The superiority of 
Morocco leather is universally acknow- 
ledged. Even the barbarous tribes of 
the interior possess the arts; and Lyon 
tells US that in Kashna *'the people 
are excellent workers in wood and 
leathers which they prepare equally 
well as Europeans, dyeing it of very 
fine colours.’* (Travels, p, 1S9.) These 
colours are elsewhere stated to be 
chiefly yellow, reitf, and black (p. 155). 
Beau joy (Afiric. Amoc. 1790) says that 
the skins are those of the goat. 

Rennell (Geograph, of Herod, p. 669) 


conjectures that the tanning and dyeing 
of leather was first practised by the 
Libyans, passing from them into Egypt 
and the East, while it was likewise 
carried across the sea directly into 
Greece. He notices the 'Yarns’ skins 
dyed red,** which covered the tabernacle 
in the wilderness (Exod. xxv. 5, &c.), 
as possibly the manufacture of Libyan 
tribes. They must have , been brought 
from Egypt, and Egypt has always 
imported leather from the interior. 
(Maillet, p. 199; Lyon, p. 158.) 

* These cries, accor^g to the Scho- 
liast on .Achylus (Sept. o. Th. 274), 
were sofeiy in honour of Minerva 
(Athend). They were not howling cries, 
but rather triumphal shouts. *OXoK6ffiv 
&Xa\d{€ir) is to shout the inter- 
jection Aa, or dA, an exclamation of joy 
and triumph. ’EAcA^^Vtr (« ululsre) 
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from thence; for the Libyan women are greatly given to such 
cries and utter them very sweetly. Likewise the Greeks learnt 
from the Libyans to yoke four horses to a clwriot.^ 

190. All the wandering tribes bury their dead according to 
the fashion of the Greeks, except the Nasamonians. They bury 
them sitting, and are right careful when the sick man is at the 
point of giving up the ghost, to make him sit and not let him 
die lying down.^ The dwellings of these people are made of tho 
stems of the asphodel, and of rushes wattled together.* They 
can be carried from place to place. Such are the customs of the 
afore-mentioned tribes. 

191. Westward of the river Triton and adjoining upon the 
Auseans,® are other^ Libyans who till the ground, and live in 
hduses ; these people are named the Maxyans.’' They let the hair 
grow long on the right side of their heads,® and shave it close on 


is to shout (Lat. ul), or ^A.cA.€i), a 
cry of lamentation. Homer speaks of 
the 6\o\vyii as proper to the worship of 
Athend: 

At 6* ore vi|bv I’lcai^ov *A0i}i/i)C ei^ iroXei aicpjif 
Bvpoi Wife 0fai^ KokKiJrdpij^Oi’ 

At S‘ oAoAvvn irao-ot *A.$yiirn vetpAt avdtrxw, 
Jl. Vi. 297-301. 

* It is difficult to understand what is 
intended by this assertion. Herodotus 
can scarcely mean that the Cyrenoiaiis, 
having learnt the practice from the 
Jjibyans, communicated it to their 
countrymen ; for not only was the four- 
horse chariot known in Greece half a 
century before the founding of Gyrene, 
when it was first introduced into the 
games at Olympia (Paua. v. 8, § 3), but 
it was even known to Homer, and ac- 
cording to him, used by the Greeks in 
war in' the very earliest ages. (11, viii. 
185; Od. xiii. 8 k) Can Herodotus 
intend to assert a connection between 
Greece and Libya Proper in the ante- 
Homeric times? 

The fact probably is that the four- 
hotise chariot first came into use in JSgvpt 
(KInutoli, Abhandl. Vermischt. Inhalta. 
ii. 1, pp. 129-139), and passed thence 
both into Libya Proper and into Greece. 
Tht Cyrenacans, however, may not have 
begun to employ the four-horse oha- 
rioto for common use till they settled 
in Africa, and mav have adopted the 
oi0om from the Libyans. 

^We may compare with this the 
custom of the Ouanches, the primi- 
tive inhabitants' of the Cana^ Isles, 
a genuine African people, who buried 


their dead standiruj, some with a staff 
in their hands. (Prichard, Nat. Hist, 
of Man, p. 267.) 

[The Shulluks of tho White River 
bury their dead upright. The ancient 
Brians often buried them in a sitting 
postui*e, tho hands raised to tho neck, and 
the elbows close to the knees. — G. W.] 

^ Hellanicus (Fragm. Hist. Or. i. 
p. 57, Fragm. 93), in relating this same 
leature, mentions that these ** houses ’* 
were merely ** to keep off the sun ” ( H<rov 
(TKiat cv€Ka), by which they would 
appear to have been little more than 
huge parasols. 

“ Vide supra, ch. 180. Herodotus 
here proceeds in his enumeration of the 
tribes of the coast. 

This people had been mentioned 
under the same name by Hecatieus. 
(Fr. 304). It is doubtful whether they 
are distinct from the Machlyaus of 
ch. 180. Some writers called them 
Mazyans. (Steph. Byz. ad voo.) The 
word, especially in this latter form, 
may be connected with . the term Az/ie- 
which is the name given by the 
Shulith, or Berbers of the Northern 
Atlas, to their dialect of the Berber 
language. Amazvjh means ** noble.” 
(Prichard’s Nat. Hist, of Man, p. 26.3.) 

® The Egyptians left a tuft of hair 
on the forehead of their children, and 
another sometimes on the back of their 
heads, as they still do; but the long 
lock left on the right side of the head 
was the real emblem of childhood, 
(Comp. Macrob. Saturn, i. 26, and see 
n« on Book ii. ch. 65.) — [G. W.] 
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the left ; they besmear their bodies with red paint ; and they say 
that they are descended from the men of Troy.® Their country 
and the remainder of Libya towards the west is far fuller of wild 
beasts, and of wood, than the country of the wandering people. 
For the eastern side of Libya, where the wanderers dwell, is low 
and sandy, as far as the river Triton ; but westward of that the 
land of tlie husbandmen is very hilly, and abounds with forests 
and wild beasts.^ For this is the tract in which the huge ser- 
pents* are found, and the lions, the elephants, the bears, the 
aspicks, and* the horned asses.® Here too are the dog-faced 
creatures, and the creatures without heads, whom the Libyans 
declare to have thtur eyes in their breasts; and also the wild 


® The tiwlition was, that Antenor, 
on his way to Italy, coasted along the 
African slmre, and planted colonies. 
(Cf. rind. Pyth. v. 78, ed. Diss.) 

' It would be impossible, even with 
our present knowledge, to describe more 
accurately the gerwrul differences be- 
tween the eastern and western regions 
, of North Africa. While the western 
region, containing the countries of Mo- 
rocco, Algiena, and Tunis, is mountain- 
ous, well wooded, and well watered, 
and conse<piently abounds with wild 
beasts (Humboldt’s Aspects, i. p. 115), 
the eastern, comprising Tripoli and 
Barka, is a low, flat, sandy tract, almost 
destitute of perennial streams, and ad- 
mitting of cultivation only in certsiiii 
favoured spots. It contains few wild 
animals, and those chiefly of a harmless 
character. 

The causa of this diflerenco is to be 
found in the sudden sinking and con- 
traction of the mountain range which 
runs across North Africa, at about the 
8th or 9th degree of longitude (E. from 
Qreenwicli). The continuation of Atlas, 
which under the names of Souclah and 
Harhdsh extends from the borders of 
Xunis to the Egyptian Natron lakes, is 
a low basaltic range of hills, rather 
than mountains, quite insufficient to 
collect moisture and form rivers. The 
oonsoquence is that the deseH extends 
north of this line, and is only pi’evented 
from reaching the sea by the abundwt 
rains which fall upon the coast in con- 
sequence of the vicinity of the Mediter- 
ranean. (See Becchey’s Narrative, ppi 
17,. 37, 41, 48. 59, &c.; Della Celia, 
p. 46, E. T. \ Lyon, p. 232.) 

s These are of the Python tribe, still 
found in Africa (noted of old from one 


of them having stopped the army of 
Regulus), and common in our modern 
museums. The Greek name Python 
was probably Egyptian, Pi-Tan, and 
may be traced in the Tan, or Tanin 
of Hebrew, transLited “ serpent,” Exod. 
vii. 10; or “dragon,” Psa. xliv. 19; 
Isa. xiii. 22 and xxvii. 1 ; Jer. ix. 11; 
and whale,” in Gen. i. 21 ; Job vii. 
12 ; Ezek. xxxii. 2 j but which in Gene- 
sis might rather apply to the Saurian 
monsters in the early state of the world. 
It is singular that the ICgyptiaus even 
believed that it was inhabited by large 
monsters. (See Lyell’s Pr. Geology, i. 
p. 22.) The Python evidently cor- 
responded to the Giant “ Aphophis,” or 
Apap, of Egypt, represented as the 
“great serpent,” wlio was sin, and was 
pierced by the spear of Horus (Apollo) 
and other gods. The last syllable of 
Satan (Shaytan) is not related to Tan, 
as some might imagine, the t being a 
D, not a n, in the Hebrew ; but Titan 
may bo related to it. — [G. W.] ' 

3 Elephants are ngt now found in the 
countries north of the desert. It is 
doubted whether they could ever have 
been indigenous in those regions, but 
the testimony of Pliny (“ Klephantes 
fert Africa ultra Syrticas solitudines, 
et in Jlfauritmiid/^ H. N. vin: 11) would 
seem to settle the question. Hanno's 
voyage likewise mentions them as seen 
near Cape Soloeis (p. 6). Bears are 
rare, and are not mentioned by Leo 
among the animals of Africa. Shaw 
however speaks of them as occasionally 
found in Barbary (Travels, p. 249). ^r- 
penta, both great and small, and lioH, 
are common. It is uncertain what ani- 
mal Herodotus intends by his ** homed 
ass;** probably some kind of antelope. 
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men, and the wild wpmen,^ and many other far less fabulous 
beasts. 

192. Among the wanderers are none of these, but quite other 
animals ; as antelopes, gazelles, buffaloes, and asses, not of the 
horned sort, but of a kind which does not need to drink ; ® also 
oryxes,® whose horns are used for the curved sides of citherns, 

► and whose size is about that of the ox ; foxes, hyaenas, porcu- 
pines, wild rams, dictyes,^ jackals, panthers, boryes, land-croco- 
diles about three cubits in length,® very like lizards, ostriches, 
and little snakes, each with a single horn. All those animals are 
found here, and likewise those belonging to other countries, ex- 


cept the stag and the wild-boar 
are found in any j.)art of ‘Libya.® 

^ Apes of some large species were 
probably intended, pongos possibly, or 
chimpanzees. Compare lIanuo*s Narra- 
tive: *'At the bottom of this bay lay 
an island like the former, having a 
lake, and in tbi.s lake another island, 
full of wild people kvBptSiiruv 

kypltnv). Far the greater proportion 
were women, whose bodies were covered 
with hair, and whom our interpreters 
called Gorilhc. Though we pursued the 
men, we could not catch any of them, 
since all fled from us, escaping over 
the precipices, and defending themselves 
witn stones. However we took three 
women; but they attacked their con- 
ductors with their hands and teeth, and 
could not be prevailed on to accompany 
us. Wo therefore killed and Hayed 
them, and brought their skins with us 
to Gatihage.” (pp. 13, 14.) Our early 
voyagers used much the same 'language: 
V We came to another yle, where the 
folk bin alle skynned roughe hear, as a 
rough best, saf only the face, and the 
pawme of the hand.*' (Mandeville’s 
Voyages, p. 3G1.) 

• The wild ass can live in the worst 
parts of the desert, and needs probably 
less water than almost*^ any animal. 
Still, however, there are no doubt 
times when '^the vidld asses quench 
their thirst.” (Ps. civ. 11.) Leo says, 
*<Goxifertim incedunt cum vel paW 
lontar, vel potantJ* (p. 292, B.) 

* The antelopes, or;^x, addax, beisa, 
wd defassa (or bubalis?) are common 
in A^ca. Some Greek lyres have been 
fouRi with the upi'ight cornua'* made 
of, or in imitation of, the fiorm of the 
antelc^ addax, probably the oiyx of 
Herodotus; and many are so figure on 


but neitlier stag nor wild-boar 
There are, however, three sorts 

the vases. Hence the name ‘‘ Ktpara** 
•‘Phmnix,*’ the word use^l here for 
‘‘cithara,” is supposed to have becu 
applied to the lyre, op cithara, from its 
introduction from Phnenicia, in the 
same manner as many things are now 
called by the Arabs “ Venetian:” thus 
a gun is hcncluo/ieeh ; nuts, bendook; a 
sequin, hmlookee ; a deal plank, loh hen- 
(iookcCf &c. — [G. W.] 

^ It is impossible to say what animal 
is here intended. No other writer men- 
tions either the dictys or the /wrys. 

® This immense lizard, or monitor, 
is very common in Egypt and other 
parts of Africa. It is called in Arabic 
Wuran, or Wiirran o' Gdbcl, ''of the 
mountains,” or W, el ai’d, "of the 
earth,” to distinguish it from the Wur- 
ran el bahr " of the river.” The former 
is the Lacerta scincus; the other L. Ni- 
lotica. It is generally about 3 ft. long; 
and I have found one very large, which 
measured about 4 ft. The other is 
rather smaller. — [G. W.] 

® This assertion is echoed by Aris- 
totle (Hist. An. viii. 28), and, so far 
as regards the stag, by Pliny (H. N. 
viii. 33). Modern research does not 
entirely bear it out. Doer are com- 
parativdy rare in Africa, where aiite- 
lopes of various kinds supply their 
place; but still thcjr are found in parts 
of Barbary, in Guinea, and in Abys- 
sinia. The wild boar of Europe is 
entirely unknown, but other species, 
not very far removed from it, are met 
with (Pacho, p. 244). 

[Deer are represented on the Egyp- 
tian monuments in the early time of 
the Osirtasens.— G. W.] 
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of mice in these parts ; the first are called two*footed ; ' the 
next, zegeries,* which is a Libyan word meaning “ hills and 
tim third, urchins.^ Weasels also are found in the SUphium- 
region,^ much like the Tartessian. So many, therefore, cure the 
animals belonging to the land of the \|andering Libyans, in so fiur 
at least as my researches have been able to recujh.® 

193. Next to the Maxyan Libyans are the Zavecians,* whose • 
wives drive their charibts to battle. 

194. On them border the Gyzantians ; ^ in whose conalay a 
vast deal of,honey is made by bees ; very much more, however, 
by the skill of men.*; The people all paint themselves red, and 
eat monkey^, whereof there is inexhaustible stoe in the hills.* 


* The jerboa {Dipus jaculua of Lin- 

iiooua; is iiiifloubtedly intended. This 
.animal is common in Northern Africa 
(Shaw*8 Travels in Bnrbary, p. 321; 
Lyon, p. 2J2; Hamilton, p. 170). Its 
fore-legs are very diminutive, and, like 
the kan^iroo and the squirrel, it usually 
sits upright. • 

[The jerboa has the habit of sitting 
up on its hind legs, using its small 
forepawB as hands ; it even drinks 
water as u man sometimes does, raising 
it to its mouth with both hands. The 
“ mouse,'* or ahiur “ilDV of Isa. Ixvi. 17, 
and Levit. xi. 29, is supposed to be this 
animal.- -G. 

* Perhtvps the Guntaha, described by 
Lyon as **an animal of the nit species, 
having a bushy tail, and head resem- 
bling that of a badger " (p. 272.) The 
native name, zeijerics^ has been derived 
from ft kind of root (Bochart's 
Phaleg. ii. 4), and again compai'ed with 
the Fezzanian dtidtira or zezeent, which 
is applied to spots on the desert wliere 
palm-trees grow (Lyon, p. 345; Jahn, 
Aunal. viii. 3, p. 286); but no satis- 
factory explanation of it has really yet 
been discovered. 

** These three kinds of African 
**mice” are described in nearly the 
same terms by Theophrastus (ap. Phot. 
Bibl. cclxxviii.), and jlClian (Hist. An. 
XT. 26). 

* The weasel is sometimes found on 
the ^renaic coins below the represen- 
tation of the Silphium. 

^ How accurate these researches were, 
will appear suiiioiently from a s^le 
oomparison. Lyon says, ** The anina^s 
found in Feszan are, the tiger-cat, 
hyanajachai, buffalo (of three kinds), 
antelope, wild cat, porcumne, hedtjekog, 
rat, guntsha, mouse (of two kinds), ierboa, 
rabbity hare, and camel" (Travels, pp. 


271 , 272). Hero the additions are unim- 
portant, except the camel, which was 
probably introduced at a later period. 
The only omisBions from the list of 
Herodotus worth iKJtice are, the wild 
OSS, the wild lum, the panther, and the 
great lizard or Itind-crocodile. Three of 
these are borne out by Leo Africanus, 
who notices the “ Asinus sylvaticus," 
the ** adimain," of which he says, “ ari- 
etem formd refert," and the leopard, 
which is constantly confused with the 
panther (see Leo’s Africa, pp, 292-294). 
The fourth— the great lizard or monitor 
—also f^lly belongs to the countrjr (see 
above, note *). 

® The Zaveciaiis (or Zabycions, ac- 
cording to some MSS.) are not mentioned 
by any other extant writer. They were 
known, however, to Hecatoeus (Steph. 
Byz. in voc.). It seems to have been from 
•’them that a great portion of the Roman 
province of Africa, extending north as 
lor as to the 36th parallel, was called 
Byzacium (Pliny, v. 4). A similar trans- 
position has occurred in the case of their 
neighbours, the Gyzantians, or Zygan- 
tians. 

‘'Many of the MSS. have '^2^gan- 
tians," which was the form premrred 
by Hecatfeus (Steph. Byz. in voc. Zw- 
yovris). They gave name to the north- 
ern division ef the Roniau Africa, which 
reached from the river Tusca (the Zaine) 
to Heraclea (Jlerkla), and was called 
Zeugitania (Plin. 1. s. c.). It contained 
Carthage, Hippo, and Utica. 

* Bees still abound in this country, 
and honey is an important article of 
eomxneroe (Della Celia, p. 198, £. T.). 
A substitute for honey is likewise. |»re- 
pared from the juice of the palm (Shaw, 
p. 225). 

^ Monkeys have always abounded in 
the Western division of North Africa 
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195. Off their coast, as the Carthaginians report, Um an island, 
by name . Cyraonis, tile length of which is two hundred furlongs, 
its breadth not great, and which is soon reached from the main- 
land.* Vines and olive-trees cover the whole of it, and there is 
in the island a lake, from ^which tiie young maidens of the coun- 
try draw up gold-dust, by dipping into the mud birds’ feathers 
smeared with pitch. If this be true, I know not; I but write 
what is said.^ It may be even so, however ; since I myself have 
seen pitch drawn up out of the water from a lake in Zocyntlius.^ 
At thd place I speak of there are a number of lakes ; but one is 
larger than the rest, being seventy fee| every way, and two 
fathoms in depth. Here they let down a pole into the water, 
with a bunch of m3rrtle tied to one end, and when they raise it 
again, there is pitch sticking to the myrtle, wliich in smell is 
like ' to bitumen, but in all else is than the pitch of 

Heria.* This they pour into a trench dug by the lake’s side ; 
and when a good deal has thus been got together, they draw it 
off and put it up in jars. Whatever falls into the lake passes 
underground, and comes up in the sea, which is no less than four 
furlongs distant* So then what is said of the island off the 
Libyan coast is not without likelihood. 


(dt Diod. SSc. XX. 36; Loo Afrlc. p. 294, 
B,). Diodorus says that there were three 
places named Pithecussa) (Ape-town), 
beeause tlm houses were as full of apes 
as of men. 

* Niebuhr (Geograph, of Herod, p. 
20, £. T.) supposes Cyraunis to be the 
Oeme of Hanno, Scylax, and other 
writers, an island in the Atlantic, be- 
yond Cape Suloeis, commonly regarded 
as the modem Isle of Aryuin, But pro- 
bably Reunell (p. 638) is right in looking 
upon the Cyraunis of Herodotus as the 
dWcinna of Strabo (xvii. p. 1178), and 
Pliny (v. 7), which is undoubtedly the 
Katkcwm or Kerkines^ of the present 
day. The length given by Pliny (25 Ro- 
man miles) exactly , corresponds with 
the 200 stadia of Herodotus. Kiepert 
talESs this view (Map II.). 

f Adiilles Tatius (ii. 14) has the same 
story ; but he is of no weight as an au- 
thority. 

* Zante still produces large quantities 
of mineral pitch. Dr. Cl^dler thus 
dewribes the ''tar-springs’* (as he calls 
thereof that island: 

"TOe tar is produced in a small 
about two hours from the town, 
hy Clie sea, and encompassed with moun- 


tains, except towards' the bay. Tho 
spring, which is most distinct and apt 
for inspection, rises on the further sitio, 
near the fof»t of the hill. * 1*116 well is 
circular, and 4 or 5 feet in diameter. A 
shining film like oil, mixed with scum, 
swims on the top. You remove this 
v?%th a hongti, and see the tar at the bot- 
tom, 3 or 4 feet below the surface. . . . 
The water is limpid, and runs off with a 
smart current. ... We filled some ves- 
sels with tar 6// tettiwj it trivkh iido them 
from t/ie lioufjfis v'hicft we immerml ; and 
this is the method tised to gather it from 
time to time into pits, where it is har- 
dened by th^ sun to be barrelled, when 
•the quantity is sufficient ** (Travels, 
vol. ii. pp. 3G7, 368 ). 

^ The pitch of Pieria was considered 
the best in Greece. Pliny says "Asia 
picem Idseam maximh probat, Qnecia 
Piericam ** (H. N. xiv. 20). The qua- 
lity of the Itonte pitch is said now to 
be bad. It is unsuited for cordage; and 
can only be applied to the outside of 
boats when .mixed with a better article. 

® The sea has, apiwurently, encroached 
upon the coast in the vicinity of tho 
"tar-springs.** They are now only se- 
parated from it by a narrow morass and 
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196. The Cuiihaginians-alBO' relate the following : — ^There is 
a country in Libya, and- a naticm, beyond the Pillars of Hercules,^ 
which they are,vront to 'Visit, where they no sooner arrive but 
forthwith they tlnlade their wares, and, having disposed them 
after an orderly fashion along .the beach, leave them, and, re- 
turning aboard their ships, raise a great smoke. The natives, 
wh^ they see the smoke, come down to the shore, and, laying' 
out to view so much gold as they tiiink tbe worth of the wares, 
withdravr to a distance. The-^** Carthaginians - upon this come 
ashore and look. If they think the gold enough, they take it 
and go their way ; blit if it does not seem to them sufBcient, 
they go aboard ship once more, and wait patiently. Then the 
othefs approach and add to their gold, till the Carthaginians are 
content. Neither party deals unf^iidy by the other : for they 
themselves never touch the gold till it comes Up to -the worth of 

, th'eir goods, nor do the natives ever .carry off the goods till the 
gold is taken away.’ | . 

197. These he the Libyan tribes whereof I am able to give 
the names ; and most of tli||§e cared.little then, and indeed care 
little now, for the king of fike Medes. One thing more also I 
can -add conceniing tliis r%ion, name^, that, so far as our know- 
ledge roaches, four nations, and no more, inhabit* it; and two 
of these nations are indigenous, while two- are not. The two in- 
digenous are the Libyans an^Ethiopians, who dwell respectively 
in the north and the south of Libya. The Phooniciaus and the 

Greeks are incomers.** 



a tbin strip of shingle (Walpole’s Tur- habit near this place (Soudan), and are 
. key, vol. ii. pp. I, *J). The re-appear- said to trade by night. Those who 
auce in the sea of substances thrown into come to traffic for their gold, lay their 
the lake is not confirmed by modem merchandize in heaps, and retire. In 
taavellers. the morning they find a certain quan- 

* The trade of the Carthaginians with tity of gold-dust placed a^nst every 
the western coast of Africa (outside the heap, vmich if they think sufficient. 
Straits of Gibraltar) has been fully thev leave the goods; if not, they let 
proved; and some* suppose the glass both remain till more of the precious 
hbjects still found there were brougjit ore is added” (p. 149). Shaw gives a 
by them. similar account (Travels, p. 302). For 

The name Carthage has been noticed further instances, see jToum&l of the 
in n. ^ to Book ii. ch. 32. The deriva- Asiatic Sbcietyy vol. xviii. p. 348. 
tion Caj^ha^hfdith (or hedes) *'new * The Egyptians i|re omitted, because 
town,” seems the most probable one. — Egypt is reckoi^d to Asia (supra, ii. 
[G. W.] 17, iv. 39 and 41). Taking the Ethi- 

7 The ^ 'dumb commerce "of the Afri- opians to represent that type of man, 
can nations is now matter of, notoriety, which starting from the cha^teristics 
It exists not only upon the western coast, of the Egyptian, develops into the 
but also to a couaiderajsle extent in the Negro, we shall find no reason to cavil 
interior (see Rennell, p. 717). Lyon at the enumeration of races in our 
'thus describes -it: — **An invisible na* author. The Libyans, the indigenous 
tion, according to our informant, in- inhabitants of the northern pai^, are 
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198. It seems to me that Libya ifi'not to compare for goodness 
of soil with either Asia or Europe, except the Cinyps-region,*' 
which is named after the river that waters it? ^ Thjs piece ^ 
land is equal.to any country in tiie world for cereal crops, and is 
in nothing like the rest of Libya. For the soil hero is black, 
and springs of water abound ; so that there is notliing to fear 
from drought ; nor do heavy rains (and it rains in that part of 
Libya*) do any harm when tho^ soak the ground. The returns 
of the harvest come up to the measure which prevails in Baby- 
lonia.^ The soil is likowiso good in the country of tlie Euespe- - 
rites for there the land brings forth in the.best years a liun^ed- 
fold. But Ao Cinyps-region yields three hundred-fold. 


thp modern Berbers, who, under various 
names, Borbere, Siiuluka, Cabyles, and 
Tuariks, continue to form an important 
clement in the population of Korth 
Africa, stretching from the mountains 
of Marocco to the oaeis of Arnmon. 
Southward .of tliis i*ace dwell an entirely 
different people. From Senegambia to 
ISubia, a type of man approaching more 
or leaa nearly to the Negro, ia found to 
prevail (Prichard, Nat. Hiat. of Man, p. 

' ‘^^>9). Even the southern races, Gfciffrea 
and Hottentots, appear to belong to this 
same family (ibid. p. M14). In these we 
have tliG Ethiopians of Herodotus. Tho 
other two Herodotcan races have been 
absorbed, as likewise have the Kornaris 
and ilio Vandals. The only existing 
element in the population of Africa 
which does not Mlear in Herodotus, is 
the Arabian, tbeTntroductiou of which 
is hxed historically to tlie period of the 
Mahometan conquests, a.d. 10. 

• Della Celia says of this region, “ The 
extensive plain, which about an hour’s 
march from tho toiTeoti (Cinyps), 
stretches out to the east as far as Cape 
Meaurata^ is abundantly productive. . . . 
This extraordinary degree of fruitful- 
ness ia not owing to the industry of the 
inhabitants, but proceeds from the ge- 
nerous nature of the soil, spontai^eously 
covered with' palm and ol^-treos, 
which there require no sort of^ultiva- 
tion (p. 37 ). Beechey expresses him- 
self still more strongjjr: “From the 
summit appears," he says, “ the whole 
plain of .Lehiday strotching down in a 
gentle slope from the high ground to 
the sea; and a more, beautiful swne 
can scarcely be witnessed than that 
which is presentod by this fine „iract of 
country. Thick groves of olive|md date- 
trees are seen rising above the villages 
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whibh nro scattered over its surface, 
and the intermediate spaces ai'e either 
covered with tho most luxuriant turf, 
or. rich with abundant ci'ops of grain " ' 
^Narrative, p. .51). Hence the foi-ce of 
the line .iu^vid (Pont. ii. 7, 2f>): — 

a. '' 

eegetis citijtw numcrabiii ariHi4i8.’* 

“heavy rains of this region 
At# noticed by l^echey (pp. 37, 41, 48, 
&c.) ^yon (p. .332) ; Della Celia (p. 40); 
and ^Amiltcin (p. 150). They fall 
chiefly in the month of November. 
Coinpai#noto on ch. 158. 

* Vide supra, i. 103. 

'^%,The Kuesperites are the inhabitants 
of a town, called Hesj^erides by Scylax 
(p. Ill), Euosporides by Herodotus 
(supKi, ch. 171), au<^ Hesperis by,Sto- 
phen (ad vuc.). It was situated at tho 
eastern extremity of the Greater Syrtis, 
between the Borean or Northern Pro- 
montory {Cape Tejmm) and Tuucbira. 
The Ptolemies changed its name to 
Berenice (Strab. xvii. p. 1181; Plin. 
H. N. V. 5), which has since been cor- 
rupted into Benghazi, It has been sup- 
posed that the famous gardens of the 
Hesperides were at tliis place; but Paclio 
has observed (p. 173) that tJiis is un- 
likely, as the whole country about Ben- 
ghazi is bare of trees. He places* the 
gardens considerably further to the 
cast, near Cape Phycus (the modern Huh 
ikm), and not far from Cyrene. The* 
account in Scylax bears out this view 

(pp. no, 111), 

Benghaxi is still famous for its cereal 
crops, great quantities of which are car- 
ried to Augila and there offered for sale, 
year by year (Homeman, p. 39). Mr. 
Hamilton says of the tract cultiva^ 
by the Benghasdni : — “ The soil is a rich 
loam, yielding, without any sort of til** 

L 
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199. Tho country of the Cyreoseans, which is the highest tract 
within the part of Libya inl:yibited by the wandering tribes,* has 
three seasons that deserve remark. First the crops along the 
sea-coast begin to ripen, and are ready for the harvest and the 
vint^e ; after they have been gathered in, the crops of the mid- 
dle tract above tho coast-region (the hill-country, as they call it) 
need harvesting ; while about the time when this middle crop is 
housed, the fruits ripen and are fit for cutting in the highest 
tract of all.* So thaf tho produce of the first tract has been idl 
eaten and drunk by tho time that the last hairvest comes in. 
And the harvest-time of the Cyrenseans continues thus for eight 
full months. So much concerning these matters. 

2Q0. When tho Persians sent from Egypt by Aryaudes to 
help Pheretima, reached Barca, they laid siege to the town, 
calling on those witliiii to give up the men who had been guilty 
of the murder of Arccsilaiis. The townspeople, however," as. they 
had one tmd all taken part in the deed, refused to entertain the 
proposition. So the Persians beleaguered Barca for nine months, 
in tho course of which they dug several mines * from their own 
lines to the walls, and likewise made a number of vigorous 
assaults. But their mines were discovered by a man who was a 
worker .in brass, who w||nt with a brazen shield all round the 
fortress, and laid it on the p^und inside the city. In other 
places the shield, when he laid it down, was quite dumb ; but 

littg, abundant harvests of wheat and Mr, Hamilton »ay» When I left 
barloy. It seetiis probable that, if a Derua the grape aeasan waa long over; 
moderiito amount of labour were ex- in Grenimh, on my return, not a cluster 
pended in the husbatidry of this country, rainained on the few vines grown by the 
its ample crops would vie with those of Bedawin: here Belaudsh) 1 bought 
li^ypt or Sicily " (Wanderings, p. 167). white grapes with which the trellises 

* Kiepert gives the height of the wero loaded, and which were not yet 
upper plateau of Cyrene at 1700 feet ripe. Herodotus speaks of the three 
(Atlas, Map XXII.). Beeohey estimated climates of the Cyrenaica, in conse- 
it at 1800 feet (p. 434, and note). Itie quence of which the harvest is carried 
probably, as Herodotus say^s, the loftiest on during eight months of the year; 
retjion of Xorth-Ensterii Afnca, though and it was interesting to meet with this 
some of the summits in the basaluc practical confirmation of his remark” 
chain of Uarudtsh may attain a gi'eatep (Wanderings, p. 124). 

elevation. ^ Mining was no doubt })i[||ctiscd from 

* Pacho observes in speriking of this very early^ times. It is represented in 
» passage ^ ** L'heureuse disposition de the Assyrian sculptures, where it is the 

cette partie de la Libye . . la gradua- substitute for the battering practised by 
tion de sea terraces 'boissdes, et leur the Greeks and Romans, The Persians 
situation vari^e .... pr^entent autant seem to have been particularly fond of 
de conditions favorables d cette fro ouditd attempting it, wherever the nature of 
successive, et mettent, on peut le dire, the ground made it practicable (vide 
la merveilleuse tradition d*Hei%>dote infra, v. lid, and vi. 18; comp. Polyon. 
hors de tout sou|^n d'egageration ” vii.il, §5). In Roman history we find 
(Voyage dans la Marmarique, Ac., ch. it as early as the 5th century fi.c. (l<iv. 
xvii. pp. 235, 236> iv. 22, v. 19), 
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where the ground was undermined, there the brass of the shield 
rang. Here, therefore, the Bareteans countermined, and slow 
the Persian diners. Such was the way in which the mines were 
discovered ; as for the assaults, the Barctnans l)eat them bach. 

201. When much time had thus been consumed, and great 
numbers had fallen on both sides, nor had the Persians lost 
fewer than their adversaries, Amasis, the leader of the land- 
army, perceiving that, although the Barewans would never bo 
conquered by force, they might be overcome by fraud, contrived 
08 follows. One night he dug a wide trench, and laid light 
planks of wood across the opening, after which ho -brought 
mould and placed it upon the planks, taking care to make the 
place level with the surrounding ground. At dawn of day he 
suftimoncd the-Barcseans to a parley : and they gladly hearken- 
ing, the- terms were at length, agroed upon. Oaths were inter- 
changed upon the ground over -the hidden trench, and the 
agreemeiit ran thus—" So long as the ground beneath our feet 
stands hrm, the oath shall abide unchanged ; tho pepplo of 
Barca agree to pay a fair sura to the king, and the Persians 
promise to cause no further trouble to the people of Barca.” 
After the oath, the Barcaeans, relying upon its terms, threw 
open all their gates, went out themselves beyond the walls, and 
allowed as many of the enemy as chose, to enter. Then the 
Persians broke down tlieir secret bridge, and rushed at speed into 
the town — their reason for breaking the bridge being, that so 
they might observe what they had sworn ; for they had pro- 
mised tho 'Barceeans that tho oath should continue “ so long as 

. the ground whereon they stood was firm.” When, therefore, the 
bridge was once broken down, the oath ceased to hold. • 

202. Such of the Barcaeans as were most guilty the Persians 
gave up to Pheretimei, who nailed* them to crosses all round the 
walls of the city.^ She also cut off the breasts of their wives, 
and fastened them likewise about the walls. The remainder of 
the people she gave as booty to the Persians, except only tho 
Battiadae, and those who had taken nd part in the murder, to 
whom she handed over the possession of the town. 

203. The Persians now set out on their return home, carrying 
with, them tho rest of the Barcteans, whom they had made their 
slaves. On their way they came to Gyrene ; and the Cyreiiajans, 
out of regard for an oracle, let them pass through the town. 

^ OSmpMw the panisbment of the Babylonians by Darina (supra, iii. 159), and 
note ad loo. 

L 2 
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During the passage, Bares, the con^mander of the fleet, advised 
to seize the place ; but Ama^is, the leader of the land-force, 
would not consent ; “ because,” he said, “ they had only been 
charged to attack the one Greek city, of Barca.”* When, how- 
ever, they had passed through the town, and were encamped 
upon the hill of Lyc»an Jove,® it repented them tlmt they had 
not seized Gyrene, and they endeavoured to enter it a second 
time. The Cyrenaeaijs, however, wonld not suffer this ; where- 
upon, though no one apjmred to offer them battle, yet a panic 
came upon the Persians, and they ran a distance of full sixty 
furlongs Ijefore they pitched their camp. Here as they lay, a 
messenger came to them from Aryande-s, ordering them home. 
Then tiio Persians besought the men of Cyren6 to give them 
provisions for the way, and, these consenting, they set off on 
their return to Egypt. But the Libyans now beset them, and, 
for the sake of their clothes and harncss, slew all u'ho dropped 
behind and straggled, during the whole march homewards.* 

204. The fnrtliest point of Libya readied by this Persian host 
was the city of Euesperides.® The Barcaeans carried into slavery 


• ThiR whole account of the danger 
and eacApe of Cyrono is exceedingly 1m> 
probable. If Oyrene was not in rebel- 
lion, the rersiatiR would pjisij through 
it, as a matter of course, on their way 
to and from Barca. If it was, they 
would have orders to reduce it no less 
tiian Barca, If the Cyrenicaus regarded 
uieir coming as hostile, they would not 
have been induced by an oracle to open 
their gates. If they had opened their 
gates and suffered no punishment, it is 
not likely that a hostile attack would 
directly afterwards have been made on 
them. Again the panic is suspicious. 
And the presence of Bares, the com- 
mander of the fleet, is an improbability. 
Probably the CyreuBcans, who were 
under the government of Battus IV., 
established king by his grandmother 
before she sought the assistance of Ary- 
audes (Menecles, Fr. 2), received jthe 
Persians with due submission, both on 
their way to Barca and on their return; 
and incurred no further danger or loss, 
than was involved in the necessity of 
furnishing supplies to the host. In 
after times vanity might induce them to 
declare that they had assumed an atti- 
tude of defiance. 

* Lycaean Jove was worshipped espe- 
cially in AiHiadia (Pausan. viii. ii. § 39); 
and we may suppose that his worship at 
Gyrene is a trace of the infiuence of 


Demonax Tsupra, i. 161). It is possible, 
however, that among the settlera who 
came to Gyrene from Pehponnesns in the 
reign of Battus II. (chs. 159 and 101), 
some considerable number may have 
been Arcadians. No remains have as 
yet been identified as those of this 
temple. 

^ Although the wild tribes had sub- 
mitted to Cambyses (supra, iii. 13), and 
continued to be reckoned in the sixth 
satrapy (iii. 91), yet it seems they could ^ 
not resist the temptation to plunder af- ' 
forded by the hasty return to Egypt of an 
army summoned thither by the gover- 
nor. We are not . however to suppose a 
disastrous retreat, but only the loss of 
a number of stragglers. If there had 
been anything more than this, the Bar- 
casan prisonei's would no doubt have 
escaped. 

3 This place is said to have b^n first 
colonised by Arcesilaus tV. (supra, ch. 
371, note*;. Perhaps Herodotus only 
.means that the Peraians proceeded to 
the point afterwards occupied by E/tes- 
perides. Or perhaps Arcesilaus IV. in 
reality only collected a fresh body of colo- 
nists to strengthen on already existing 
settlement. Euesperides lay about 620 
stades (72 miles) W. of Barca (Scylax, 
Peripl, p. 109). It is certainly surpris- 
ing that the Persians should have pene- 
trated so far. 
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were sent from Egypt to the King ; and Darius assigned them a 
village in Bactria’ for their dwelling-place.® To this village 
they gavQithe name of Barca, and it was to my time an inhab- 
ited place in Bactria. 

205. Nor did Pheretima herself end her days happily. For 
on her return to Egypt from Libya, directly after taking ven- 
geance on the people of Barca, she was overtaken by a most 
horrid death. Her body swarmed with worms, which ate her 
flesh while she was still alive.'^ Thus do men, by over-harsh 
punishments, draw down upon themselves the anger of tluj gods. 
Such then, and so fierce, was the vengeance which Plioretima, 
daughter of Battus, took upon the Barcunans. 

% The transplantation of nations was really contemplated,- was at least sufii- 
largely practised by the Persians, as it ciently probable to believed, 
had been at an earlier date by the As- ^ Pheretima seems to have been afraid 
Syrians and Babylonians. Besides this of remaining in the Cyreiiaica, and to 
instance, we find noticed in Herodotus, have considered herself insecui'o except 
the removal* of the Picouians to Asia under Persian protection. The matnier 
Minor (v. 1 5), of the Milesians to Ampe of her death cannot fail to recall tlie 
(vi. 20), of the Eretrians to Susiana (vi. end of Herod Agrippa (Acts xii. 2.‘i). 
1 19), and the proposed removal of the For the succession of Cyrenean kings 
Phoenicians to Ionia, and of the lonians after Arcesilatis 111., see ch. 163, note \ 
to Phoenicia (vi. 3) ; which last, if not 
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APPENDIX TO BOOK IV. 


ESSAY L 

ON THE CIMMERIANS OF HERODOTUS AND THE MIGRATIONS 
OP THE CYMRIC RACE. 

1. Early importance of the Cimmerians — their geographical extent. 2. Identity 
of the Cimmeni with the — close resemblance of the two names. 

3. Historical confirmatiou of the identity — connecting link in the Cimbri. 

4. Comparative philology silent but not adverse. 5. Migrations of the Cim- 
merians — westward, and then eastward. Existing Cimbric and Celtic races. 

1. That a people known to their neighbours as Cimmerii, Gimiri,* 
or (probably) Gomerim, attained to considerable power in Western 
Asia and Eastern Europe, within the period indicated by the date 
B.C. 800-000, or oven earlier, is a fact which can scarcely be said to 
admit of a doubt. If the information gained by Herodotus in 
Scythia were considered as not sufficiently trustworthy for the 
establishment of such a conclusion, yet the confinnation which his 
statements derive from Homer, from jEschylus,. from Callinus, from 
Aristotle, and from geographical nomenclature, must be held to 
remove all uncertainty on the point. The Cimmerians of Homer 
have not indeed a very definite locality : they dwell “ at the furthest 
limit of the ocean stream, immersed in darkness, and beyond the 
ken of tlio light-giving sun,”* — words which might perhaps be 
understood of a region outside the Pillars of Hercules ; but consider- 
ing the condition of Greek geographical knowledge and Greek 
navigation in Homer’s day, it is^'far more likely that ho intended by 
them some part of the northern coast of the Black Sea.* Here 


' The ethnic name of Oimiri first oocura 
in the Cuneiform records of the time' of 
Darius Hystnspes, as the Semitic equivalent 
of the Arion name Saka (Siiirai). The 
nation spoken of contained at this time two 
divisions, tlie Eastern bi*anGh, named Mu- 
murga of Herodotus and Hella- 

nlcfiB), and the Tigraklmda^ or “ archers,” 
yrim .were oonterminous with the Assyrians. 
Whether at the same time these ^iVnirf or 
iS^a are really Cymric Celts we cannot 
positively say. Josephus identified the IDS 
of Genesis, with the Galati of Asia Minor 
(^t. Jud. i. 0), in evident ^allusion to the 
ethnic title of Qymry, whi^ they, as so 
many other Celtic races, gave themselves. 
But it must be observed^ that the Baby- 


lonian title of Gimiri, aS applied to the 
Socie, is not a vernacular but« foreign title, 
and that it may simply mean << the tribes ’* 
generally, corresponding thus to the Hebrew 
and the Greek ndja^Aoi. In this 
case it would prove nothing concerning the 
ethnic diaracter of^the race designated by 
It.— fH.C.R.] 

* Odyss. xi. 13-22. 

*H d* cs Mcaec jSoiSvppJou 'OnoyoM* 

*Ev$a M KqifupSmv AvS/Av iSiftAs rt w, 
ical vcAc'An acKoAvf^i^eoi* ovW iror* v&rvbt 
k.tA, 

> Comp. Eustath. ad Horn. Od. loc. dt. 
and Riocii Dissert. Homeric, p. 432. See 
also Mr. Gladstone's * Homer and the 
Homeric Age,' vol. iii. p. 294. 
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EwAXt ANCIENT SEATS OP THE CIMMEWANS. 


iEsqhvlus places Cimmeria^ in close proximity to the Palus Maeotis 
and the Bosphorus ; and here in the time of Iforodotus were still 
existing a number of names, recalling the fact of the former settle- 
ment in these regions of the Cimmerian nation.* The Greek colo- 
nists of the yarious towns planted upon the northern coast of tho 
Black Sea, in the seventh and eighth centuries before our era, could 
not fail to form an acquaintance with the inhabitants of those parts, 
and would spread tho knowledge of them among their countrymen. . 
Further, there are ‘grounds for, believing that during the perio<i of 
which we are speaking, frequent invasions of the countries towards 
the south were made by this same people, who, crossing tho Daimho 
and tho Thracian Bosphorus, sometimes alone, sometimes in com- 
bination with plundering Thracian tribes,* carried their arms far and 
wide over Asia Minor, and spread tho terror of their name through- 
out the whole of that fertile region. Of one at least of these incur- 
sions tho poet Calliniis appears to have been a witness/ It was 
universally recognised by the Greeks that these incunsions pro- 
ceeded from a people dwelling north of the Danube, in the tract 
between that river and the Tanais, and there seems no reason to 
doubt this location. 

From the Cimmerians of this region it appears to have been that 
certain permanent settlements of the same race in Asia Minor were 
derived. Sin6p6, on occasion of Aie of their raids, was seized and 
occupied,® while }^robably on another the town of Antandros fell 
into their possession.® In the first-mesptioned of tlicse two places 
the Cimmerians were after a while superseded by Greek colonists ; 
but it is conjectured, with some reason, i that they still, under the 
name of Chalybes (or “ Iron-workers”), remained the principal race 
in the vicinity. In Antandros they retained' their position for a 
century,® when the JEolians recovered it from them. 

Further, there is evidence to show that more to tho east, in 
Armenia and Central Persia, a race known nearly by the same 
natne existed about this same time — a race whom we may profiMy 
connect with the Cimmerians of our author. The Prophet Ezekiel, 
who writes about b.c. 600, speaks ofGcyoieras a nation,® and couples 
it with Togaimah, which he places in “ the north quarter,** i. e, 
Armenia ; and similaily the Armenian historians speak of Gamir as 
the ancestor of their Haichian race of kings.* It is also very 
remarkable that in the Achasmenian inscriptions' the Bacan or 
•Scythio population, which was widely spread over the Persian 


* Prom, yinct. 748-750. 

* Herodotus mentions, besides the Cim- 

medfiii Bosphorus uul a Oinuneriau leeny, 
sonii» Cimmerian forts or castles and a tract 
caUel Cimmeria (iv. 12). Hecataeus spoke 
of a town Cimroeris (Fr, 2). Stralx> has a 
"k^Qiis Ommericus'* {6pos KtfxfUpwp) in 
Taintm, a *<Vicu8 CimmArieos '* 
Kim|cpiic4) on the Asiatic side of the traits 
of and an old town ** Cimmericum " 

(vii, p. 447, and xi. p. 721). 

•'TheTrires especially. See the Essays 
appended to Vol. 1. Essay i. pp. 298-301. 


f See CnUinUB, Fr. 2, and comp, the r«!- 
marks.of Bach, pp. 9-13. 

® Herod, iv. 12. ® Aristot. Fr. 190. 

* Sec Grote’s Greece, vol. iii. p. 336. This 
connexion is perhaps implied in the Xdwfiot 
'S,Kv9»y iiroiKOf of ACschylas (Sept. c. 
Th. 725). 

* Aristot. 1. s. c. 

* Ezek. xxxviii. 6. “ Comer and all 
hands : the house of Togarmab of the north 
quarters, and all his bands: and many 
people with thee.” 

* Mos. Chorin. i. 11, sub fin. 
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empire; receives in the Babylonian transcripts the name of 
which looks as if this were the Semitic equivalent for the Arian 
xiame of Saka or Soyths. Perhaps both names originally meant 
“ nomads ** or “ wanderers,” ® and only came in couxse of time to bo 
used as ethnic appellatives. It is clear, however, that- by Herodotus 
the term ** Oimmerian ” is used distinctly in an ethnic sense ; and 
the point to be now considered is, wlio these Cimmerians were, to what 
ethnic family they belonged, and whether they can be identified 
with any still existing race. When these questions have been 
settled, it will be interesting to trace the history and migrations of 
a people which has an antiquity of above twenty-five hundred years, 
and has spread from the steppes of the Ukraine to the mountains of 
Wales. 

2. To 'build an ethnographical theory npon a mere identity of 
name is at all times, it must be allowed, a dangerous proceeding. 
The Jazygos of modem Ifimgary are a completely different race 
from the Jazyges Me tanas tae who in ancient times occupied the 
very same' country; the Wends are distinct from the Verieti, the 
Pemian Germanii from the Qeimans, the Ihori of Spain from those 
of Georgia — yet still identity of name, even alone, is an argument 
which requires to be mot, and which, unless met by positive objec- 
tions; establishes a presumption in favour of connexion of race. 
Now certainly there is the veiy cldibest possible resemblance between 
the Greek name Kififtipm and the Celtic Ci/mr^ ; and the presump- 
tion thus raised, instead of having objections to combat, is in perfect 
harmony with all that enlightened research teaches of tho^ move- 
ments of the luces which gradually peopled Europe. 

3. The Cimmerians, when the Soythians crossed the Tanais, and 
fell upon them from the east, must have gradually retreated west- 
ward. The hordes which from time to time have issued from Asia, 
and exerted a pressure upon the population of Europe, have uni- 
formly driven the previous inhabitants before them in direction.^ 
Wave has followed wave ; and tho current, with the exception of an 
occasional eddy,® has set constantly from east to west. If the Cim- 
merians therefore fled westward^about b.c. 650-600; where did they 
settle, and under what name are they next met with in history ? 
Herodotus knows but of three nations inhabiting central and western 
Europe— the Sigynnes,® the Cynetians,' and the Celts.® Of these 
the Sigynnes and Cynetians, weak tribes who so soon disappear 
altogether fh)m history, can scarcely be the great nation of the 
Cimmerii, which, until driven from the Ukraine by the foroe of the 


* See Sir H. 'Rawlinson's Memoir on the 
Babylonifoi and Assyiian InscriptioDs in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xiv. 
port i. p. xxL, and compare above, note i 
on § 1. 

® According to Festus and Plutarch the 
name Cnnbri," which we shall find reason 
to identify vHth Cimmerii, in the old Celtic 
and Oerman tongues inenat ** robbers** 
(Feet, de Verb. Signif. iii. p. 77, ** Cimbri 
lingu& GallicA lotrones dicuntur.’* Pint 


vit. Ifor. c. 11, **Kip0pw9 iwoyofid(ovtn 
rsp/uorol roht Apovdf **). But this mean- 
ing may have gpvwn out of the other, just 
as "robber** js connected with "rover.** 

7 See Niebhhr*s Researches, Ac. p. 52. 
*’Sach tA the Cimmerian inroad into 
Asia by the Caucasus, and the after wan^- 
ings of the Gauls. 

• Herod, v. 9. 

» IWd. iv. 49. 
a mi. ii.33(a»liv.49. 
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Scythian torrent, was wont to extend its ravages over large tracte 
of Asia Minor.* If then we are to find the Cimmerii, driven west* 
ward B.o. 650-600, among the known nations of central or western 
Europe in b.c. 450-430, we must look for them among the Celts. 
Now the Celta had an unvarying tradition that they came from the 
east and it is a fact, concerning which there can be no question, 
that one of the main divisions of the .Celtic people has always borne 
the name of Cymry as its special national designation.* Celts were 
undoubtedly the primitive inhabitants of Gaul, Belgium, and the 
British Islands-^possibly also of Spain and Portugal. In all these 
countries Cymry are found either as the general Celtic population, 
or as a leading section of it.® These Cymry, or Cimbri (as the 
Homans called them '), play on several occasions an important part 
in history^: notices of them meet us constantly as we trace the pro- 
gress of the European peoples ; and in more than one place they 
have left their name to the country of their occupation as an 
enduring mark of their presence in it." Though the march of 
events, and especially the pressure upon them of the groat Gothic 
or Teutonic race, has for the most part wiped out at once their 
nationality, their language, and their name, yet they continue to 
form the substratum of the population in several large European 
countries while in certain favoured situations they remain to the 
present (lay unmixed with any othof people, retaining their ancient 
tongue unchanged, and, at least in one instance, their ancient 
appellation. The identity of the Cymry of Wales with the Cimbri 
of the Romans seems worthy of being accepted as an historic fact 


* See Appendix to Book i. Essay i. ** On 
the Chivnology and Early History of Lydia,** 
pp. 29S et seqej. 

* Prichard's Physical HiMory of Mankind, 
Tol. iit ch. 3 ; AmqK Maroell. xv. 9. 

* Niebuhr's condusion, from an elaborate 
anolym of all the materials which can be 
brought to bear on the early history of the 
Celtic people (Hist, of Rome, vol. ii. p. 520, 
£. 'f.), is, that *Uhe two nations, the 
Cymry and the Gael, may approj^ately 
be comprised under the common name of 
Celts.*^ 

^ The Celts of the Spanish peninsula 
seem to have been Cimbri, for, as Niebuhr 
shows (}. 8. c.), they formed the bulk of 
the Gauls who invaded Italy, and these are 
expresdy said to have been of the Cimbric 
branch (Diodor. Sic. t. 32). The Belgsc 
were eadusively Cimbrians, as also were the 
inhabitaata of northern Gaul, who were sup- 
posed to have been British immigrants. In 
the Bfttisih islands* Cimbric Cette (Beigse), 
at the time of Csesar’s landing, occupied the 
south mat (Bell. Gall. v. 12). 

^ SIrabo (vU. p. 426) and Tacitoa (Ger- 
nsaa. 87} qwsk of the Cimbri as Germans ; 
but tide is probably a mistake, consequent 
upon Usdr hotding large tenets east or the 


Rhine, which was considered to separate 
Gaul from Germany. Diodorus, who de- 
clares them to have been Gauls or Celts, 
probably follows the excellent autliority of 
Posidonius (see Niebulir's Koni. Hist. vol. 
li. p. 520, note 1157, E. T.). Appian also 
identities the Cimbri with the (ilts (De 
Bel^ Illyr. p. 758. KcXroTs ro?r Kififipois 
The whole suliject is well 
discussed by Dr. Prichard (Physical Hist. 
of^Mankind, vol. iii. ch. 3, § 8). 

’ * Wales still continues to be known as 
CaTnhria, and one of our northern counties 
as CumberAond, In .France Cambrai and 
(possibly) Quimper are a legacy of the 
Cymry. Spain has a small town, Catnbriila, 
and Portu^ a dty, Coi/nbra, relics, pro- 
bably, of & same people. In like manner 
the Ciminerii left their name to the Tauric 
peninsula, which has continued to be known 
as the Crimea and CVim-Tartary to the 
present day. 

* As (Michelet, Hist, de France, vol. u 
ch. iii.) France, Bdgium, and Lombardy. 

^ The Cymric language is still spoken 
by the Bretons and by the Welsh, The 
latter call themselvam “Cymry.” I am 
not aware if the name is in use among the 
former. 
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upon the grounds stated'by Niebnhr and Arnold." The historical 
eonnexion of these la^r with the Cimmerii of Herodotus has strong 
probabilities, and the opinion of Po8idonius^‘>in its favour; but can- 
not, it must be admitted, in the strict sense of the word, be proved. 

4. It is to be regretted that we have no means of submitting the 
question of this connexion to the test of comparative phUology. Of 
the Cimmerian language we know absolutely nothing beyoi^ the 
single word Cimmerii. No names of Cimmerians 4ven, on which 
any feliance can bo placed,* have come down to us ; and although 
some of the Scythian river-names, which have a close connexion with 
Celtic roots,* may be conjeciured to belong to Cimmerian rather than 
Sfeythio times, yet this is only a surmise ; and though an argument 
of some slight weight, as it accords with what wo should have 
expected if the people driven out by the Scyths were Celts, yet it is 
scarcely sufficient to put forward as a distinct ground on which to 
rest the identification. All perhaps that can bo said is that com- 
parative philology is not adverse to tho identification, which, if 
regarded as historically probable, would help to explain tho forma- 
tion of certain words, whereof it would otherwise be difficult to give 
a satisfactory account.* 

5. It is probable that when the Cimmerians fled westward before 
the Scyths,* thfiy found the central and western countries of Europe 
either without inhabitants, or else very thinly peopled by a Tatar 
race. This race, where it existed, everywhere yielded to them, 
and was gradually absorbed,* or else driven towards the north, ^ 
where it is found at the presbnt day in the persons of the Finns, 
Esths, ' and Lapps. The C.^yniry, or luthor the Celtic hordes gene- 

Hkt. of Kome, vol. i. wp. 521-529. took these -wonls to be proper names, and . 

^ Fr. 75. 6 K<fi/xcpiosBo(riropos oToi' K(/u- proceeded to s})cak of one stream as the 
fipiHhs, KififjL^plovs rohs Klpfipovs ovojjia- “ Avon-river*' {^Ibjpan-is\ of another as 
trdvrwv r&v (Compare Flut. the ** Uinas-river” (I’wia-ts), Finally, 

Vit. Mar. c. ii. rwy fiapfidpwy^ Kiftfi^piwy tlic Greeks, hearing these words, took lly- 
ipXVff Si Kltifiptttv Tpoca- panis, Tanais, and the like tor the appella- 
yoptvofi4vuy, tions of the sti'esms. 

^ The name LtftjdamiSy given by Calli- * I have spoken of this migi'ation as be- 
machus (Hymn, ad Dian. v. 252) as {hat longing to the latter bilf of the seventh 
of the ('iinnicrian general who headed the century D.O., but it may have comminoed 
groat irruption into Asia Minor, is so mani- very much earher. The Cimmei*uuis, who 
festly a Greek name that nothing can be after maintaining themselves some consider- 
gathered from it. Stnibo’s Jfodf/s (i. p. 91) able time in the Tauric Chersonese, were at- 
might furniKh a basis for siieculation if we length dnven across the strait into Asia, 
ootdd be sure that he had not by mere would probably be the last to leave their 
inadvertence transferred tho name of a Scy- country. It is their invasion of Asia Minor 
thic leailer (Hen4< i* 103) to a prinoc of which falls between the years B.C. 650 and 
the Cimmerians. Mudys might well lepre- 600. ' 

sent the Madoc of the British Cymry. * It is now generally believed that there 

* As Hypan-is with Avon, Tana-is with . is a large Tatar admixture in most Celtic 
jPinos, &c. 8ee the following Essay. races, the consequence of this absorptkm. 

4 The Scythian river-names are made 7 it may liaewise have been in part 
up of distinct elements, each signifying driven westward. The- mysterious Cyne- 
** river " or ** water *’ (qee the following tians of Book ii. ch. 33 (cf. edao iv. 49), 
fiany). It helps us to understand the who dwelt westof the Celts, may have been 
formation- of anch names to suppose that a remnant of the primitive Tatar occupants, 
the Cymry, coming first, called the streams, Such too may have been the Iberians of the 
Aeon, JDinas, Stxu, wbioli were their words Spanish Peninsula. 
fyt water; that the Scyths, followiog.them, 
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rally (for in the name of Cimmerii may liave been included many 
Celtic tribes not of the Cymric branch), spread themselves by 
degrees over the vast plains of centml Europe, lying between the 
Alps on the one side, and the Baltic Sea and German Ocean on the 
other. It probably required a fresh impulsion from the east to 
propel the Celts yet further westward, and to make them occupy the 
remoter regions of Gaul, Spain, and Britain. This impulsion seems 
to have been given by the Gotlis and other Teutons, who by degrees 
possessed themselves of the countries between .tl\e Danube and the 
Baltic. The Celts found central and noiihem Gaul occupied by a 
Tatar population, while towards the south coast they came in con- 
tact with the Ligurians, most probably an Illyrian race." In the 
Spanish peninsula it is not quite ceitain w'hetlier on tlicir arrival 
they found Iberians or no ; but if not, these latter must have shortly 
crossed over from the African main, and it was in consequence of 
the gradual pressure exerted by this people upon the Celts in Spain 
that the further migrations of the Celtic tribes took place.* The 
struggle in Spain was probably of long duration ; but at length the 
(^Jelts were compelled to cross the Pyrenees in vast numbers, and to 
seek a refuge with their kinsmen in Gaul. These, however, were 
themselves too numerous and too closely packed to otfer m(»re than 
a temporary asylum to the refugees, who consequently had to seek a 
peimanent abode elsewhere. Hereupon they crossed the Alps into 
Italy, and made tlicmselves masters of the whole plain of the Po ; 
after which they separated into two streams, and overran, on the 
one hand, the whole of middle and lower Italy, even reaching Sicily, 
according to some accounts ;* while, on the other hand, crossing the 
Alps to the north of the Adriatic,* and following down the streams 
which run into tho Danube, they spread over the great central 
European plain, tho modem kingdom of Hungary. Here for a time 
they found ample room, and the torrent of emigration paused awhile 
upon its course ;* but a century later fresh movements of the Celtic 
tribes took place. About the year b.c. 280 vast hordes of Gauls 
from these regions entered Macedonia, and pressing towards tho 
south threatened Greece with destruction. Ilepulsed, however, 
from Delphi, they returned northwards; and crossing tho Dar- 
danelles, invaded Asia Minor, the whole of which for many years 
they ravaged at their pleasure.* In course of time the native inha- 
bitants recovered from them most of their conquests ; but the Gauls 
permanently maintained themselves in the heart of Phrygia, and 
gave their name to the northern portion, which became known as 
They also, during this same period, carried their victorious 
arms into Scythia, and avenged themselves on their former con- 
querors, whom they subdued, and with whom they intermixed, 

* Niebuhr (Roman Hist. vol. i. p. 165, in the modem Basques. 

£• T.) oonneete them with the Libomians ^ Justin, xz. 5. 

of thw Adriatie, and these with the Vene- • Part stayed between the Alps and the 

tlan8,^who were Dlyrians aooording to Hero* Adriatic (Scylac. Peripl. p. 13). 
dotus(i; 196). 3 From these Olts came the arnbassatiors 

* Niebuhr^s Bom. Hist. vol. ii. p. 520, ' to Alexander (Arrian, Exjj. Alex. i. 4). 

£• T, The Iberians are thought to remain ♦ Livy, jezzviii. 16, 
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forming thereby the people known in history as Celto-Scythians,* 
At this period they warred with the Greek , town of Olbia;* and 
advanced as far as the Maeotis/ from which they had been dnveii 
by the Scj^ths five hundred years earlier. Here, however, they 
were met and overpowered by a movement of nations from the east. 
The progress of the Sarmatic tribes commenced ; and the Celts fell 
back along the valley of the Danube, leaving traces of their presence 
in the names Walla/^hia and Gallicia,^ but everywhere sinking and 
disappearing before the antagonism of more powerful nations. In 
Hastoni and Central Europe the Celtic race has been cither absorbed 
or destroyed; in the West, as has been observed already, it still 
remains. Northern Italy deserves its Gorman appellation of Wdllsch- 
land; for neither the Komftn nor the Lombard conquest, nor the 
ravages of Goths, Huns, or Vandals, ever rooted out the offspring of 
those Gallic hordes which settled in the plain of the Po four cen- 
turies before our era. France is still mainly Gallic. Home indeed 
imposed her language there as elsewhere, except in one remote 
corner of the land, where the Celtic is still spoken ;• but the people 
continued Oaids, and the country Gallia, The Teutonic bands, 
Franks, Normans, Burgundians, caused the name of Gaul to dis- 
appear ; but the conquerors, as a race, were absorbed among the 
conquered. In the British Islands, the Anglo-Saxon Teutons, in 
their earlier conquests, displaced the Cymry, and drove them beyond 
their borders ; but these last maintained themselves in various 
places — in Cornwall, Wales, the Scotch Highlands, and Ireland — 
until the inauguration of a new policy. When the Cymry of Wales 
and Cornwall, the Gaels in Scotland, and the Erse in Ireland, sub- 
mitted to Anglo-Saxon supremacy, they retained their lands, their 
language, and even their name.^ Amalgamation of race has since 
been efi'ected to a certain extent ; but still in many parts of Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, the mass of the population is mainly or 
entirely Celtic. Four Celtic dialects — the Manx, the Gaelic, the 
Erse, and the Welsh*— are spoken in our countiy; and the pure 
Celtic type survives alike in the Bretons, the Welsh, the native 
Irish, the people of the Isle of Man, and the Scottish Highlanders, 
of whom the two former represent the Cimbric, and the three latter 
the non-Cimbric branch of the nation. 


^ Strabo, i. p. 48. 

* See the liiecription of Protocenes, edited 
by Kohler. 

7 Strabo, «ii. p. 425. 

* The fcioderii Wallachs and OaUidaiu 
may not indeed be dcs^oendants of the and^t 
Gauls ; but tlie names can scarcely have come 
from any other source. The theory which 
would derive them fron^ the old German 
UM of %cdl9cKen, wcUli^ for ** strangers, 
foreigners,** is somewhat foncifUl. 

* mtt»y. See Prichard's ** Celtic Na- 


tions,*’ § 3; and Michelet’s **Hi8toire de. 
France,” yol. i. pp. 139-143. 

^ Cornwall was the country of the Cem- 
Walli^ or Wdsh of the Horn. A Celtic 
dialect was spoken in CorHIlrall till late in 
the last century. 

* The. Welsh is akin to the Breton and 
the Cornish dialects; the Gallic and the 
Erse, which are clo^y allied, differ con- 
siderably fh>m the three first-mentioned. In 
the former we have the Cimbric, in the 
latter the more ordinary Cdtic tongue. 
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ON THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE EUROPEAN SCYTHS. 

1. Supposed Mongolian origin of the Scyths — grounds of the opinion twofold. 
2. Resemblance of physical characteristics, slight. 3. Resemblance of inanucrs 
and customs, not close. 4. True test, that of language. 5. Possibility of 
applying it. 6. The application — Etymology of Scytbic common terms. 
7. Explanation of the names of the Scythian gods. 8. Explanation of some 
names of men. 9. Explanation of geographical names. 10. Result, that 
the Scythians of Herodotus wei*e au Indo-European race. 11. Further re- 
sult, that they were a distinct race, not Slaves, nor Celts, nor Teutons ; and 
that they are now extinct. 

1. A LARGE number of the best scholar« of Germany,* among them 
the gi*eat historian Niebuhr,* have maintained that the Scythians of 
l lerodotus were a Tatar or Mongolian race, the earliest specimen 
known to us of that powerful people which, under the name of 
Huns, Bulgarians, Magj^ars, and/Turks, has so often earned desola- 
tion over Europe, and which in Asia, as Mongols, Calmucks, 
Eleuths, Khirgis, Nogais, Turcomen, Thibetians, and (perhaps) 
Chinese, extends from the steppes of the Don to the coasts of the 
Yellow Sea. This opinion has also been adopted by the most 
eminent of our own historians,* who regard it as certain, or at least 
as most highly probable, that the Scythians of Herodotus were a 
Mongol nation. 

The grounds upon which the opinion rests are twofold : first, it is 
maintained that the physical characteristics of the Scythians, as 
recorded by Hippocrates (who himself visited Scythia), are such as 
to place it beyond a doubt that the iieoplo so described belong to 
the Mongolian family ; and, secondly, it is contended that such an 
identity of manners and customs can be made out as would alone 
suffice to prove the same jxiint. 

2. The description of Hippocrates, on which reliance is placed, 
18 the following : “ Their bodies,” says the great physician, “ are 
gross and fleshy; the joints are loose and yielding; the belly 
flabby ; they have but little hair, and tlioy all closely resemble one 
another.”* “ This,” Niebuhr observes, “is a picture of the native 
tribes of Northern Asia, for whom there is no more suitable name 

* As Boeckh (Corpus Inscrip. Gr. Intro- cli. xiv. p, 219, 8vo. edition ; Grotc, History 
duct, ad Inscript. S^mat. pars zi. p. 81), of Gi-eece, vol. iii. p. 322, 2nd eii. 

SchaA^ik (Slavische Alterthiiiner, vol. 1. * “ TA sTSca air&y irax«« trap- 

xiii. 4), ana Rask (Sami. Afhan<U. i. 334). ical &p0pa ical ical at 

* 8^ his **• Untersuchungen iiber die Ge- rt KoiKiai HypSraTtu irturiffiv . . . 5<A ire- 

schicktederSkythen, Geten, und Sarmaten,*’ ical a-dptea, rd r« etBsa 

pubUi^kod in Rm “ Kleine Schriften,*' p. 362, ¥out€p rd r* roTs 

and oompare the ** Vortr^ uber alte Ge- Apacaii^, ical tA d^Aca rots d^Aew.” He 
schidkte ** (vol. i. p. 179). Aere, Aqua, et locis, c. 6, p. 358, ed. 

* Thirlwall, History of Greece, vul. ii. Kiihn. 
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than that of MongoU.^^* The description of Hippocratea, however, 
does not veiy closely resemble the accounts which travellers give 
cither of the strictly Mongolian, pr of the cognate Turkish or Tatar 
race. Dr. Prichard, in his Natural History of Man, selects the 
following as the most accurate description of the Mongols which 
had come to his knowledge. The Kalmucks (Mongols) are gene- 
rally of a moderate height. We find them rather small than large. 
They are well made ; and I do not remember to have seen a deformed 
person. They entirely abandon their children to nature; hence 
they are all healthy, and have their bodies well proportianed* They 
are generally slender and delicate in their limbs and figure* I never saw 
a single man among them who was very fat'* • It is evident that this 
description contrasts remarkably with that of Hippocrates, and 
indeed in nothing do the Mongols of the present day appear to re- 
sen^ble the ancient Scythians, except in the scantiness of hair' and 
the general likeness of individuals to one another.® 

The account given by eye-witnesses of the physical peculiarities 
of the nomadic Turkish tribes more nearly approaches to the ancient 
Scythic type. Dr. Prichard thus describes them : — In stature 
they are under the middle size ; of a kyl numbering seven men, the 
tallest was b feet b^ inches in height. . Their countenance is dis- 
agreeable .... their cheeks, large and bloated, look as if pieces 
of fiesh had been daubed upon them ; a slender beard covers their 
chin, and in those individuals who have more luxuriant hair the 
heal'd has a natural curl. ITieir persons are not muscular.” ® Still 
even here there is no such ex&ct conformity as would warrant us in 
assuming the identity of the tivo races. 

Mr. Grote, who adopts the theory of Niebuhr, confesses that 
many nomadic hordes, whom no one would refer to the same race, 
may have exhibited an analogy of characteristics equal to that be- 
tween the Scytliians and Mongols.' And indeed it is manifest that 
the chief j)oints of the analogy are such as extend to a vast number 
of unconnected tribes. Scantiness of hair is common to the Kamt* 
schatkans,' the Samoieides,* the Chinese,* the Mexicans,* and the 
American nations generally ; * while the absence of discriminating 
features among the individuals of the race appears to mark a certain 
low condition of civilisation and of national development rather 
than any special ethnic variety.' It would seem therefore that the 


® Untersuohungen, &c., p. 46, Koglish 
traoalBtioiv. « 

* PhysM History of Man, p. 215. The 
passage is qiioted by Dr. Pricliard from the 
writings of the traveller Tallas. 

7 P^las notices that the **eyebix>ws ai’e 
blade and scanty " (Prichard, 1. s. c.). l>e 
Hell says, ** The Kalmucks have eyes set 
obliq.nely, with eyelids little opened, scanty 
black eyebrowSi noses deeply depressed near 
the forehead, prominent ch^k-Wes, spare 
hearda^ thin nuntstackes, and a brownish- 
.yellow skin.” (Travels, ch. xiv. p. 242, 
E« T.) 

• “ Paint one individual,*' says De Hell, 


“and you paint the whole nation.*’ And 
he relates an anecdote of the Calmuck prince 
Tumene, who, growing tired of sitting to an 
artist for his portrait, had -it finished fiom 
one of his attendants. The picture was a 
striking likeness. (Travels, 1. s. c.) 

® Physical History, pp. 210, 211. Dr. 
Pricha:!^ quotes from the travels of Lieu- 
Aikiant Wo^. 

History of Greet'e, vol. iii. p. 322, note ^ 

> Prichaixl, p. 223. ’ Ibid; p, 225. 

< Ibid. p. 232. » Ibid. p. 372. 

• Ibid. p. 98. 

' Nations in the savage, like animals in 
the wild state, are devoid of any stiiking 
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supposed lesemblanoe of the picture drawn by Hippoorates to tho 
present cbaracteristios of the Mongols^ is a very insufficient ground 
for presuming tbe ethnic identity of the two races. 

3. The remaining ground on which the opinion rests, the close 
resemblance of the Scythian manners aAd customs, as described by 
Hippocrates and Herodotus, to the known habits of the Mongols, 
possesses (it must be confessed^ vciy considerable claims upon our 
attention. The adoration of tlie scymitar,® the cerem<mies at tho 
funeral of a king,®.the use of burning as a remedy,^ tho production 
of intoxication W placing hemp seeds upon red-hot stones,' tbe use 
of mare’s milk,® the general filthiness,* — all these are features 
thoroughly Mongolian;® apd some of them are so strange and 
peculiar as to indicate at least connexion, if not absolute identity. 
Humboldt, who rejects the ethnic affinity of the Scyths and Mongols, 
nevertheless observes that the cruelties practised at the funeral of 
the grand khans of the Mongeds bectr a complete resemblance to those 
which Herodotus describes as obtaining among the Scyths of tlie 
Horysthenes ; ” ' and M. Hue bears witness to the continuance of 
similar customs to the present day.^ And tho worship of the naked 
scymitar, another most rcmarkablo custom, very strongly indicative 
of a connexion of one kind or another between the races praotisipg 
it, was certainly in use among the Huns (who were true Mongols) 
in the days of Attila.® Identity of race, however, is not proved by 
similarity of manners and customs, even 'Vj^hen it ettends much 
further than can be shown in this instance. Nations, especially 
those which are in immediate contact with one another, adopt each 
other’s usages ; and if the Mongolians, as is probable, absorbed the 
ancient race of tbe Scyths at the time of their great migration west- 
waifdi® they may well have begun tho practice of certain Soythic 
customs at that period. At any rate, however we may account for 
tho resemblance which undoubtedly exists between the manners 


individual differences. Where the life is the * Herod, iv. 75. 

same ^ all, and no variety of extenujil in- * See Niebuhr’s Untersnehungen, pp. 46, 

fluenott calls forth various powers and qua- 47, £. T. 

titles in Uie sentient being, \ sameii^ per- ^ ** Les cruautds lors de la pompe funhlire 
vades the class. (See Huskin’s Modern Paint- des grand-khans ressemblent entwremnU a 
e^, vqI, ii. p, 106.) Negives, CadVes, odles que nous trouvons ddcrites par Hcro- 
t^uinuiux, Cabnneks, Bushmen, have the dote . • . . chez les Scythes duGcrrhuset du 
peculiarity in common. Even among the Boiysthhne.” Asie Ointrale, vol. i. p. 244. 
Arabs nf the Desert (a fiur higher type of 7 See note * to Book iv, ch. 71, where the 
homaiuty} tbe same ^ is notic^. ** I was passage is qnoted n^iilength. As, however, 
now,” says the gifted author of Eothen, customs very similar are found in Southern 
” amongst the true Bedouins: almost every Africa and in Patagonia, it is plain that 
”*anvf 4ttis race closely resembles hishrethren, similarity in this respect does not prove con- 
almost every man has large and finely formed ' nexion. Mr. Blakesley well observes (note 
features, &c.’' (Ch. xvii. p. 180, 6th ed.) 205 on Book iv.) that “ such procieeiJings 

IT. 62; Lucian. Toxar. xxxviii. were not merely a traditional* custom, but 

(vd. vi p, 101.) * V, rested on that common ^ling of humanity 

' Htitnd. It, 71. ' which ascribes to the departed similar tastes 

‘ HiMocrat. De Aere, AquA, et Lock, c. and pursuits to ^hose which have been valued 
•A Kiihn). by them in their lifetime.” 

' Haed. iv. 75. ® Jomandes de Rebus Oeticis, c. 35. 

^ m eh. 2'; Sab. Pr. 76 ; Nic. Dam. • About a.d. 1235-1245. See Gibbon’s 
ftf. IM. Dediae and Fall, voL Vi. ch. 64. 
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and customs of the Mongols and the Scyths/H is di^cidedly^as Mr. 
Orote confesses insufficient to establish a real ethnic connexion. 

. 4. One thing only will enable us to decide the * ethnographical 
position of the ancient Scy thic people, and. that is‘ their language. 
It is only by an accurate* analysis of the remltins of the ancient 
Scythic speech which have' come down to us that any satisfootory 
conclusion can be drawn. ♦ 

And this also is confessed by Mr. Grote. ‘‘ To enable us to 
affirm,’* he observes, “that the Massagetaa, or the Scythians, or 
the Alani, belonged to the Indo-European family, it would be re- 
quisite that we should know something of their language.” * But, 
he maintains, ‘^tho Scythian language^ may be said to be wholly 
unknown ” to us, and therefore this test cannot be applied in the 
present instance. ' “ A very few words ” have indeed been brought 
to pur knowledge ; but these, he thinks, “ do not tend to aid the 
Indo-European hypothesis.” 

5. It is the opinion, however, *of the best comparative philolo- 
gists ** that the fragments of the Scythic language which remain to 
us ate auipl}' sufficient to determine the fJhaiJy of nations to which 
the people who “spoke it must have belonged. Dr. Donaldson in 
hijp ‘ Varronianus,* ^ and more recently Jacob Grimm, in his ‘ History 
of the German Language,’* have shown by an elaborate examination 
of Scythic roots that there are the strongest grounds ibr believing 
the Scythians of Herodotus to have been an Indo-European people. 
As the weight of this argument depends entirely on the number 
and character of the instances, and as independently of their value 
in determining the quostioUf of ethnography, speculations upon the 
language of an ancient nation possess intrinsically a high interest, 
the following analysis of Scythic words, drawn chiefly fiom the 
two writers above mentioned, is appended as sufficient evidence of 
the position hero maintained, viz.i that the Scythians of Herodotus 
belonged ethnically to the Indo-European, and not to the Mongolian 
family of nations. r 

h. The Scythic words of which the meaning is certainly known 
to us are the following : Otor,, pata^ arimaj spti^ temerinda^ graucctsus^ 
exampcens, brixabay phrgTa, araxa^ halinday and saarium or sainurtiy 
These will be first considered. 

0«or,* “ a man,” is undoubtedly thb Sanscrit the Zend vedrya^ 
the Gb’oek Fi/poig, the I^atin* vir^ Gothic voeV, Celtic gwr, Lithuanian 
vyras. It may ho' connected likewise with the ancient Pei-sian art/ya, 
wdiich primarily' signified “ men,” , “ Heroes,” and thence -was 
adopted as an ethnic appellative by the great Medo-Bactric or 
Arian raco.^ 

“ to kill,” is probably |he Sanscrit vadhay “to strike, kill, 

* History ^ Greece, vol. iii. p. 321, note, * Geschichte der Dcutschen Sprache, 

aiWd. l,8.c. ]^ig, 1848. 

® 'I'o the names mentioned in the tract may •Herod, iv. 110, oUtp yiip koKIowti rhw 
be added that ot' the late l^ented Dr. Tri- ivZpa , 

then. Professor of itodern tankages in the ^ See Sir H. Rawlinson's Ancient Persian 
University of Oxford, who privately ex- Vocabulary, sub voc. Ariya, note *. 
pressed to me the same oonviction. ^ Herod, iv. 1 10. rb xar^ KTfivup (ka- 

* Pp. 30-40. X^ovcri :SKi&0ai}. 
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desire^;’* for the Scyiliian language, as is {ilain from the Thesmo^ 
pfMazustB of AriBto{>ha]ie8, affected the lenis in the place of the 
aspirate. It may also be compared with the Latin “ batuersy* and so 
our verba “ to beat,” “ to batter mrhaps also with “ to pat.” 
AritMif . “ one,” would'seem to be for Fapt/xa. a form almost iden* 
tioal with the Latin, Gothic, and Lithuanian ordinals, primus^ frurtuiy 
prmd, and connected, with the Sanscrit pratliamd, Zend fratlmnay 
Greek irpwroc. *t>e initial sound may have been dropped by Hero- 
dotus, because in 'his time the Greeks had no letter to express it; 
or it may have been absent from the Scythic word just a$ it is from 
the old High German Srister and the modem German erst^ which are 
nevertheless identical with the Gothic /rwmw^ and our firsts 

Spu* “ the eye,” is manifestly cognate to the Latin spic- or spec-^j 
the root o^ the words sjjedo, spectoy ^pecahr; CLspido^ &c., hnd may be 
compared with the German spdheuy French epier and our 

own spy, * 

Tknmrmdxiy “ mother of the sed,” is k compound word, the analysis 
of which is uncertain. It is probable that the' ending -inda is a mere 
feminine termination, #hich'is found again in h^nda^^ and has a 
parallel in the Anglo-Saxon termination wfii^ appears occa- 

sionally in the later period of that language/ If then we dre to 
seek for “ mother of the sea ” in Turner, it may be conjectured that 
Te was “mother” in Scythic, and mer “sea.” Ti would then 
resemble the gipsy dfei, dai, and the Greek dcca, “ aunt and fner 
would be the Latin wiare, German meevy French mer, our tmre or 


meer, 

Graucasus,^ “ white with snow,” wks the name by which the 
Scythians knew the Caucasus, and may be regarded as the true 
original of that word. There can be little doubt that the Grau here 
is the Greek icpv- in icpvoc, scpvirraWo^, Kpvpd^y whence perhaps the 
Latin cruor, cricdehs, the German graiui, gray^my our crud^ &c, ; and 
also by the change of r into ly the Latin gduy glades ; Germ, halt ; 
our coo?, cold. It will therefore mean “ snow,” and casus will be the 
Scythic word for “ white.” Compare with this latter the Sanscrit 
few-, Greek Kodapocy Latin castus,^canus, candiduSy perhaps the Osean 
casnaVy and the German heusch, 

Exampeeus,^ “ holy roads,” the name, according to Herodotus, of a 
bitter spring near the Hypani6, divides probably into the two roots 
exan or hexariy and pai or paisy the former of which may be connected 
with the Sanscrit , occ/ia, which (according taGir&im) is the Grpek 


* Herod, iv. 27. *'Apifia ykp tv Kokiovtrt 
"XKiBeu, 

^ See Bopp’s Comparatiye Grammar, vol. 
i. p. 416 (^glish tfanslation). ^ 

^ Herdd. iv. 27. SirOv rhv i^$a\fihv 
[KoX^aiNTt Sic.] 

» Plm. Hist. Nat. vi. 7. 

[Scythtt] Temermda [vocant], quo rfgiiifi- 
cant matrem maris." 

* See the next _ 

^ Udmni quote^rom an Anglo-Saxondocu- 
meni ef later tiilbs the formula ** on land 
Aud on eireiKto 1» equivalent to terrd vwr 


rique, (Ge8chichiie;t^ol. k p. 23^>note.) 

* It is possiUe that Te may be the final 
syllable of Saiisc. tndid. Initial 

i^Ilahles sometimes, though rarely, dlsaji- 
pear. Comjiare yirhoKros, lac — ^av-uncu- 
lus, oucle, uncle — ca-put, pate, Ssc. 

Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 17. “Sc^ythae Cau- 
cflisum montem, Graucaaum, i. e. iiive .can- 
didum [appellavere.]’* 

® Herod, iv. 52. OHvofM rf Kp^vp 
icol, Zfiev pUiy TV X^ptp, *E^afi7raios, Kara 
r^v *Ek\^vtey yAAtreav, Ipal 68oL 
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&yia and the Latin saora ; ^hile the latter ie manifestly the Sanscrit 
ptUha^ Greek Tr^roc, German pfad^ and otif 

Brixdha^ *‘a ram’s forebe^,’* seems to be composed of W», **a 
ram,” and aba, “ the head or forehead.” Brix ap]>ear8 in the .Latin 
hBTtxx or wrvex, Italian Proven^l berbitz^ French br^. Aba 

is caput (Sanscrit hapala, German haupt), without the initial guttural» 
which is lost also in halinda *= “ caidis** 

Phryxa* hater of evil,” compared with araxa, “ hater of dam- 
sels,” gives xa as the verb “ to hate,” and phry or phru as “ evil.” 
Xa is compared by Dr. Donaldson with the German sctteu* (our shy) ; 
but this identification is a very doubtful one. Phru may with more 
confidence be connected with the Latin prams^ and the German 
f revels frevhr. 

Araxa* “ hater of damsels,” contains the roots xa, “ to hate,” and 
ara, “ a maiden.” This latter word appears in the Greek "Aprcfwc, 
Etruscan the virgin goddess. It occurs also in the Scythic 

name for Celestial Venus, Artimpasa, 

Halinda,^ “ a species of cabbage,” may be the Latin caulis (our 
“ caM/?-fiower ”), the initial guttural having become an aspirate, and 
the feminine suffix -inda (compare I'enierinda) having taken the place 
of the Latin 4s. 

Satrium,^ “ amber,” if it may be read for sacrium' will be the Let- 
tish sdUers, or Mntet's, which is the Lithuanian gintaras or gentaras, 
and thd Itussian jantar. 

In addition to these words with determined meanings we possess 
a number of Scythian appellations, the probable meaning of which 
may to some extent be sui-jjmsed. These likewise tend to bear out 
the Indo-European theoiyl They may be divided into (1), names 
gods ; (2), names of men ; (3), geographical names. 

7. The names of the Scythian gods, according to Herodotus, are 
the following; — Tahiti, , Papeeus, Apia, Oitosyrus, Artimpasa, and 
Thamimasadas. These he identifies respectively with the Grecian 
Vesta, Jupiter, Earth, Apollo, Aphrodite, and Poseidon.’' 

Tahiti (Vesta), the fire goddess, derived her name apparently from 
the root tap, “ to bum,” which is found both in Sanscrit and Zend, 
and wliich runs through a vast number of the Indo-European lan- 
guages, forming tep-idus, tep^ere, in, Latin, teply in Bohemian, d^ly in 
Polish, t^ten and tdhan in Persian, daTr-rciv (Tvpi ^airrciv, Horn.) in 
Greek, and so rd^-oc, and also rifpa, ^ cinis.*^ 

Paposus (Zeus, or Jupiter) was the father of gods and men, as 
Herodotus plainly indicates:* The root pa- or pi-, with or without 

4 - -- - - ■ ■ 

* It may be doubted urhefter Hexenpfad, * Varronifinus, 1. s. c. 
witdMB* path," be not the truer r^iiig ^ Plutarch, ii. p. 1162. ' 
of the Scytiiic Exanipoeus, (Cf. Ritter’s ^ Ibid. p. 1158; 

Vorhalle, p. 345; Oonaldeon’e Varroni- * Plin. Hist Nat. xxxvii. 2. Scha&rik pro- 
anus, p. 39 ; Babr ad Herod, iv. 52.) But posed reading, and Grimm approves of it. 
Hsjse itself (Spanish hechizera, our ** hag”) ^•fierod. iv. .59. 
is perhaps ouw a variant of Hie same root, * This is the meaning of his remark, that 
oo, soo, primarily a sacred ** Jupiter is called eery properly in hisjudg^ 

person. merit GpSdrara, Kctrk ym&pef' 7< 

> Plutarch, ii. p. 1158. 4yAw),x»yeens,** iv. 59. iCompare the or* 

i Ibid ^ it^ > diaary Greek address to the Supreme Being, 
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the suffix ter^ tri^ expresses the paternal relationship in almost all 
the In^o-Eurcpean tongues.*. The ^reduplicated form Papceus is 
closely akin to Papias and PapaSy titles under which the supreme 
God was worshipped in Asia Minor in very early times,' and 
appears likewise in the Phrygian baba,* the Greek 7r«7r7ra^, the Latin 
papa, German Papst, our “ pope,’* and again in the familiar papa of 
so many modem languages. 

Apia (Earth) would seem to be nothing but another form of the 
Latin Ops {Opts), who is identical with lihea or Tellus. Apis, Opts, 
Apia, were forms common to the early Greek and Italian nations, 
and signified earth, land, country.” Hence Mess-apia, Dry-opia, 
&c. ; and the many names of tribes ending in -opes, Dolopes, Mero- 
pes, Ceoropes, and the like. Hence also the old name Apia for the 
Peloponnese, derived afterwards ^rom the mythic king Apis.® 

Oitosyrus (Apollo) appeai*8 to be a compound word, formed of the 
two elements oito, and syrus or auras. About* the meaning of the 
latter term there can be little doubt. It is plainly the Sanscrit 
surya, “ the sun.” The other element may connect either with the 
Latin vita and Greek altra, or, perhaps better, with aj6oc, 
vitrum, weiss, “white.” The word will thus mean “the bright 
shining sun.” 

Artimpasa (Urania, or Celestial Venus) is the most ol)scure of all 
the names of the Scythian deities. It is not even certain what 
attributes Herodotus intended to assign to her. If she wat, as is 
probable,* the Moon, we may compare the title with the Greek 
"Aprc/iic, in which the root ara, “a vygin,” is to be recognised. 
The remainder of the word lias as yetj. received no satisfactory 
explanation. 

T/iamimasadas (Poseidon, or Neptune), “the Water God,” is a 
name which may bo analysed, with an approach to certainty, into 
the two parts Thqmi and masadas. Of these the former, Thami, would 
seem to be the Teme of Pliny’s Tamerinda, which has been already 
explained, and which may well have been a geneib,! designation for 
laxes and rivers.® The latter, masadas, occurs in the* royal title, 

Zcv ‘irdr€p, Lat. Ju-piter, Dies-pitcr ; aod erected the moflinient. Papas occurs in 
the Homeric itar^p ■ dvlfpvp re rc ; this sense in other Asiatic inscriptions. (See 

Virgil's **hominum pater -atque Deorum;*’ I'ococke’s Ins. Ant. ch. ii. § 6, p. 13.) 
also Aratus, as quoted by St. Paul, rod (i. e. ^ ADschyl. Suppl. 255-265 (ed. Scholef.). 
Znphs) ydp Kai yipos ivfiip. (Acts xvii. ^ llie Alitta or Alilat of the Ambians, 
28.) 'whom Herodotus«(i. 131 ; iii. 8) identifies 

* Seii$cr. pita, pitH; Ancient Persian, with Urania, is doSght to have been the 

pita; Qreek, irarfip\ Latin, pater; Italian, Moon by some of the best authorities. (See 
padi'e ; German, voter; our father, &c, Bochart's Phaleg; ii. 19, andl Seden de lliis 

Leake (Asia Minor, p. 20) gives an in- Syria, ii. 2.) 
scription which he fmnd in Asia Minor, near ® Temer, or Teme, if it meant “ motlier 
Do^lu, addressed to Papias the Saviour of the sea," may easily have come to be up- 
(HAIllAAl XfiTHPl). Arrian (ap. Eustat. plied widdy to rivers and to lakes at their 
^ 11, vC 429) mentio)^ that Jupiter yjfjBs mouths (Herod, iv. 86). Kivers were often 
worshipped under the name of Papas'"in looked on in this light. (Of. Strabo, v. p. 
Bithynia^ 214 ; and see Grimm's Geschichte der Deut- 

* See the Phrygian inscription on the schen Sprache, p. 234.) Hencrf perhaps the 
8*^ taiBb of Mi^ near Doganlu (anpra, Tima^chus and Tima-mts of the ancients, the 
vol. i. p, 547). baba appears there as a latter ofwhich, S(krabo expressly says ^L^c.), 
title of honour borne by the person who was regarded l^'tlie dwellers on its banks as 

m2 
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dcta^nasadaSf* and may bo identified with the -mas-das (ancient Pers. 
•^mazda) of the Arian god Oromafides (Auramazdd), Etymologically 
mazdus seems to mean ** great giver ^ but it probably passed at an 
early time into the more general sense of god.” Thus Thamima- 
sadas would bo, as stated above, “ the Water-Qod,” or more fully 
and literally, “the great Giver of lakes and streams,” 

8. The Scythian names of men are these : Spargapithes, Aria- 
pithes, Octamasadas, Idanthyrsus, Anacharsis, Taxacis, Julius, 
Lycua, Gniirus, Scylas, Scopasis, Scolopitus, Oricus : — to which 
perhaps should bo added the mythic personages Targitaus, Lipoxais, 
Arpoxais, and Colaxais. Among these there are two or three which 
present very palpable etymologies. 

Spargapithea (or Spargapises ®) is probably the Sansciit Svatgapati^ 
“ lord of heaven,” a title of the go|^ Indra in the Vedas, and hence 
we*obtain a clue to the name of Ariapitlm (which may be compared 
with the Pex’sian n&mes .Ariaramnes^ A^i'hrmrdus^ Ariabignes, and the 
like), formed probably from the two roots ariga^ originally “ manly,” 
and thence “ noble, excellent,” and patu “ lord,” as in the preceding. 
In Octamasadas the root mazdas recurs, of which an account has been 
given ; and in ldanth-yr.sM5, Anach-«Avw, we seem to have the Per- 
sian (and Armenian) A/m', which appears as the initial element in 
the names Arsanm and Arscuies^ and occurs as a final in the old Per- 
sian Khshag-drshd (Xerxes), and in Dad^arses^ a general of Darius.® 
The Aot a ms (in Persian arshish, or arsluz) is clearly the same with 
the Sanscrit dr,s7ta, “ venerable while in Amch- we can hardly fail 
to recognise the Persian naqa^ and Greek aval. The remaining 
names do not adra^it of any very distinct identification. Some, as 
LycuSy iScglaSy Sauliasy are Greek in their geneml character. Others 
(LipoxaiSy Aipoxaisy Colaxais) have a Slavonic look. In the Scolopitus 
of Justin the rootpati may again be recognised ; and if in the, first 
part of the word we may consider that v^e have the national appella- 
tion Scolchtij the term would be equivalent to “ king of the Scoloti or 
Scytlis and it ihay, like Brennus, Pharaoh, &c., have been a mere 
tide, mistaken by foreigners for the actual name of a monarch. ^ 

0. The geographical terms which Scythia furnishes’ are few in 
number. They coi»ist almost entirely of the names of rivers: — 
these are, the Ister, with its tributaries the Porata, Tiarantus, 
Arams, Naparis, and Ordessus ; the Tyras, the Hypanis, the Borys- 
thenes, the Panticapes, the Gerrhus, the ITypacyris, the Syrgis, and 
the Tanais. These names mostly admit of explanation from Indo- 
Germanic roots. 

The word Is-ter is made up of two elements (is an|| ter)y both of 
which seem to have signified? in difierent Indo-European dialeots, 

** fityr^pa BaXdrrtts and hence too, it may ad voc. Anramazdd. 

be, our rivers Thatne, Tatnar, and Tk tm- * As it is read in Book i. ch. 211. 

^ isia or Thames^ (Of. Donaldson's Varr. Mentioned in the Behistun luscidption, 
p.38.) Hr i. par. 7, §2. 

^ Hefod. iv. SO. ^ ** Naqa '* is a doubtful reading, and may 

7 From Uie Sanscrit roots maz, great" ^rhaps be an Egyptian title. (See Sir H. 
(compare and dd, ** to give " (as St- HawUnson’s Memoir on the Beh. Ins. voi. ii. 

Soi/Ai, dare, ^c.) See Sir H. Rnvrlinson’s Vo- p. SIO.) 

^bulaiy of Uie Ancient Persian language. 
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“ river” or “ water.”* We may iraco the element 1$ in the names 
of rivers from the vicinity of the Euphrates to the banks of the 
Thames. In the Js of Herodotus (i. 179) and Herodiamis (p. 19, 
ed. Dindorf) we have the word in its simple and most primitive 
form — in the Isro^rm^ Js-apis^ Is-ceus^ in the many rivers har (Jsere) 
and Jssel we find the same root combined with a second clement ; in 
Jsis and Iham-isis (Thames) it occurs reduplicated. The other ele- 
ment, terj is less widely spread, but it appears again in the two 
Scythian rivers, the Tyr^as and Tiar-antns ; it is found in the word 
Dn{es4)\ the modem name of the Tyras ; it appears in the Sicilian 
Ter-rias^ and the Sardinian Ter-rtius ; and it may perhaps be traced in 
Trehia (— Ter-ab-ia^ compaic Drave), Trasimene^ Trerm^ Trti* 

entus (= Tiarantus, our Trenf), and other similarly commencing 
nances. 

The Porata (now the Pruth) seems to have been named from a 
root connected with the Greek Tropoc* German furthy our “ ford." 
The Scottish river Forth is apparently the same word. 

The Tkirantua {j=s=Ter-antm) contains tlio root 2Jjr, and a suffix antusy . 
which may be compared with the under of Scam-andery Mce^ander, and 
the entus or ento of Tru-entus^ Casuhentus, Fr-entoy Ac. TiarantuSy Tru- 
entusy TrontOy Trent y are different forms of the same word. 

In the Ar-arns and the Nap-arts we may recognise the root dras 
(reduplicated in Ar-ariiSy combined with a distinct element, Napy in 
Kap-aris), which was widely used in the regions about the Caspian 
as a river name,, where indeed it still lingers. Araxes in ancient 
times seems to have been a name common to the modern Arasy the 
Jaxartesy the WolgUy and many other streams. Its ultima^ base is 
perhaps lia or a name which the Wolga still bears, and which 
may be traced throughout Europe, in the Rho-danuSy Rhe-nus, 
F'ri-danusy Rho-danaUy Ac. The Gurus of Herodotus is merely a 
diganumated fonp of Aras. 

The Hy^yanis (Hypan-is) introduces us to a new element, Hypauy 
the Celtic Apauy our Avorty which may be traced in two other 
Scythian rivers, the Hypa^cyris and the Pan-timpe^ The lemaining 
^rtion of each of these names is extremely obscure. We are 
reminded, however, by the element cyris (-<ci/piff) of the Atrapatenian 
river Cyrusy the Kur of the present day.,’ Perhaps this same 
root may be the base of another Scythian stream, the Ger-rhus 
(Kur-rha ?). 

The Tyr-as (now the Danas-ter or Dniestr) contains the same 
two roots as Is-tevy only in the reverse order. It is sufficiently 
explained by what has been said concerning the name of that 
stream. 

* The Borysthenes furnishes us with another specimen ofiinvej sion. 
It has become the Danas-per, Dana-per, or Dnie-pr. The form 
Borye-thenes is manifestly Grecized — the native name, in all proba- 

* “’idOcal names,** as Dr. Donaldsodjjp)- generic word for river ; the next oomers 

Mires ^Varronian. p. 33), “ very oftencMi- gard this as a proper • name, and add to it 
sist of synonTmous elements,** Wick-ham, their own generic term; later immigrants 
Hamp-ldn-wick, Wans-heck-w^ter, Dan- take this whole compound word for the true 
ube, Ni^-poor are cases in point! The first name of the stream, 
occupants of a country call a stream by their 
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bilily, approached nearly to Poros-danaa. If this' be allowed, the 
Borys of Borys4hems may be identified with the word Porata^ and 
-•thenes will be Dams^ JJana-is, or Tanoris. 

In the word Tanak {Tana-is) the medial d has become a tennis, t 
just we find Tun -owe in the Niebelungen-lied for Dan-uhe, In the 
modem name Don the d is restored to its place.* 

10. It results from this entire investigation, that the Scythians 
were not Mongolians, but members of the In^o-European race. 
Language, as Mr. Grote correctly observes, is the only sure test ; 
and language pronounces unmisti^keably in favour of the Ifido- 
European, and against the Mongol theory. The small number of 
Soythio words which remain to ns present from thirty to forty roots 
capable of identification with w^ell-known Indo-European terms. A 
very few words, and those, almost all of them, the names, real or 
supposed, of men, are not distinctly referable to known roots belong- 
ing to this family of languages. These data are fully sufficient to 
establish the ethnic connexion of the Scythians of Herodotus with 
the great bulk of the nations who have peopled Eurbpe.* 

11. When we attempt to go beyond this, and to inquire to which 
of the great divisions of the Indo-European race the Scyths belonged, 
we find ourselves at a loss to determine in favour of one branch 
mdie ,than another. The analogies which have been pointed out do 
not connect the Scythio language specially with any single Indo- 
European dialect. The Scyths, as their language exhibits them, 
were neither Modes, nor Slaves, nor Goths, nor Celts, nor Pelas- 
giaiis ; but their tongue possessed sanities to the speech of all these 
nations. ^ W'e must not therefore be led away by doubtful etymolo- 
gies * to identify the Scythians with any special Indo-European race. 
They were probably a branch of this ethnic family as dii^tinct from 
all other branches as Celts, Germans, and Slaves from one another. 
Their suppo.sed connexion with the Sauromatae or Sarmati^ns • does 
not disprove this ; for while it is not quite certain that ^’the Sar- 
matians were Slaves, it is extremely questionable whether there was 
really any very close ethnic connexion between the Scyths and the 
Sauromatas.^ At &iy rate it is clear that the fragments of the So^^thftj 
language are no more Slavonic thai^they are Celtic, or Medo-Per- 
sian, or Pelasgian ; and the argument of Lindner,* that the Slavonians 

® No grait weight can be attached to the with T^rai, Qoihi, “Goths'* (Var- 

Indo-Eurupeau character of these names, as ron. p. 27 ), or his equally doubtful dwiva- 
it is very prolwble that* they may have been tion of Zk^Kotoi fiom Asagalatce (p. 41). 
adopted by the Scyths from the Cimmerians, * Niebuhr regards this conneadon as in- 
aod so may be really indicative of the ethnic dubitable (Researdies, &c., p. 83, E. T<) 

' character of tliat i>oople. In this point of Boeckh likewise maintains# (Corp. Inscript, 
view it is interesting to observe among them Sarmat. Introduct. pars xi. p. 83). Bu^ 
the Ceitic river-names, Avon, Don, Trent, Schafarik (Slavische Alterthiimer, vol, i. ch. 

' Forth, xyi.) has called it in question on strong 

^ It is not, however, impossible, nor even grounds, 
improhfible, that thei*e may have been a ^ Pliny (Hist. Nat. vi. 7) and Pomponius 
Mongolian element among the European Me|a (i. 19) differ on this point from Hero- 
Scytluh The language of which we have dptiis (iv. 117), whose personal observations 
Bpecitiiens may be that of the Royal Tribe ^do not appear to have extended eastward of 
only ; the rest of the nation was pei'hsps Olhia. 

Tannian. * Skythfen und die Skythen des Herodots, 

* Such as Dr. Doualdson*s identification of Stuttgart, 1841. 
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must be the descendants of the Scythians because no other nation 
can have defended from them, is absurd, since the Scythians may 
easily have liad no descendants. Indeed if we trace historically the 
after-fortunes of the Scythio people, we shall find reason to suspect 
that they were crushed between &eir two neighbours, the Getm and 
the Sarmatians.® By the time of Pliny they had disappeared from 
the coasts of the Pontus ; and the name 'of Scythia, which had once 
denoted a dehnite tract between the Danube and the Tanais, inha-- 
bited by a people with whose language, physical typo, religious and 
otlier customs, the Greeks and Homans were perfectly familiar, had 
come to be applied vaguely and indefinitely to the remote and 
unknown regions of Northern Asia and Europe,* It is probable that 
about this time the Scyths altogether perished ; or if they lingered 
anywhere, as a weakly and expiring tribe, in the forests of the far 
interior, the Mongol ravages of, later times completed their destruc- 
tion. In vain we look for their descendants at the present day. 
’NVhile the Cimmerians, whom they drove before them with such 
ease on their first pas^ge of the Tanais, continue to exist as Cymry 
in the mountains of Wales,*, and the Getm, their neighbours upon 
the west, have their descendants among the great Gothic or Teutonic 
family by which nearly one-half of Europe is still occupied, Iho 
Scyths have disappeared from the earth. Like the Mexican Aztecs, 
whom they resembled in some degree, they have been swept away 
by the current of immigration, and, except in the mounds which 
cover their land and in the pages of the historian or ethnologist, 
not a trace remains to tell of their past existence. 

^ See Niebuhr’s Researahes, &c«, pp. 66- atqiie Germanos: nec aliis prisca ilia dnravit 
84. ^ appollatio, qu&mqui extremi gentium haruiD, 

* Plin. Histr Nat. iv. 25. ** Scythanam ignoti prop^ ceejeris inortalibus d^unt.” 
nomon usquequaque titmsiit in Sarmatas * See tlie preying chapter. 
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ESSAY III. 

ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF SCYTHIA. 

• 

1. Necessity of examining Niebuhr’s theory of the Scythia of Herodotus. 2. The 
theory stated. 3. Its grounds. 4. Considerations which disprove it. 5. Real 
views of Herodotus. 6. His personal knowledge of the region. 7. His cor- 
rectness as to leading facts, and mistakes as to minuthe. 8. Possibility of 
changes since his time. 2i. Identification of rivers and places. 

1. Bejfork entering upon any direct statements as to the actual 
shape and extent of Scythia, or attempting to identify any of the 
geographical features pointed otit by Herodotus, and explain his 
real or apparent enors, it is necessary to examine that theory on 
the subject which was first broached by Niebuhr in his ‘ Kleine 
Hchriften’ about the year 1828, and which, has recently been 
brought a second time before the public, only slightly modified, 
in his‘Vortrago liber alte Gescbichte,* published in 1847.‘ The 
autliority of Niebuhr is so great, and his conjectures, oven when 
not correct, are always so ingenious, that his view cannot he put 
aside without distinct and formal examination. 

2. Now Niebuhr’s view is, that Herodotus regarded Scythia as 
a square hotmded on two sides hy the sea; that ho looked upon its 
southern coast as extending in a straight line from the mouth of 
the Danube to the Talus Meeotis, a distance of 4000 stades, its eastern 
as reaching an equal distance from thence to the embouchure of 
the Tanais (Don), its western frontier as parallel to this, and formed 
by tho Lower Danube (which river ho thinks Herodotus supposed 
to make a sudden bend at the north-western angle of Scythia, and 
to run thence with a southerly course to tho Euxine), and ^ its 
northern frontier as marked by a line drawn from this sharp bend 
in the Danube to the mouth of the Tanais.^ The annexed plan, 
which is taken from his ‘ Map of the World according to Herodotus,’ 
will more plainly show his meaning. 

3. This account he gathers chiefly from chs. 99-101 ; but he con- 
ceives it to be confirmed by various scattered notices, as by the 
comparison between the Nile and the Danube in Book ii.,* by what 
is said in Book v. of the great size of Thrace,* and of the countries 
north of the Danube being desorV ^ '^^11 l>y other casual 
remarks. 

4. The following considerations appear to be fatal to the scheme 
in question : — 

- (i.^ Its derangement of the course of the Danube, in favour of 
wmch nothing can be brought but a supposed analogy, and which 

* See pp. 182, 183. ■ Geography of Herod, p. 29, E. T. Scythians, pp, 39-41, E. T. 

» Chs. 33, 34. ♦ Ch. 3. * Ch. 10. 
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is contradioted by the whole account, so very consonant with facts, 
which Herodotus gives of that river and its tributaries. The 
Danube, he says, runs fronk the west right through Europe,® and falls 
into the Black Sea, with its month facing tfie east,**^ It receives 
many great tributaries on both sides : from the side of Scythia five 
— the Porata, Arams, Naparis, Ordessus, and Tiarantus, of which 
the Porata (^Pruth) is the most easterly ^ the Tiarantus {Aluta) most 
towards the west; from the mountaimehain of* Thrace and Illyria 
eight others, which all mn “ with a northern course ” into it." This 
whole account is exactly in .accordance with tlie real geography, 
and cannot possibly be made to square with the scheme of Niebuhr, 
in which the mouth of the Danube fronts the south ; and the five 
Scythian tributaries, if they con be imagined to exist at all, must 
be intei^osed between the sea and the Maris, according to the 
dotted lines inserted in the accompanying plan to represent them, 
in which case the terms “ most eastern,” “ most western,” wpuld 
cease to be applicable. * 

(ii.) The assertion of Herodotus that “ the mart of the Boiy^s- 
thenites is situated in the very centre of the whde sea-coast oi 
Scythia.” • Niebuhr’s view places it in the centre of the south side 
only, while the east, according to him, is also washed by the sea. 

• Book IT. ch. 49. * Ibid. ch. 99. • Herod, cha, 48, 49. " ibid. ch. 17. 
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(iii.) The impossibility of reconciling Herodotus’s account of 
the J^ersian campaign with the supposed figure of Scythia. The 
division of Scythians with which Darius first fell in, had orders to 
retreat along the shores of the Palus Mceotis'* to the Tanais,* orders 
which appear to have been duly executed. Darius, following in 
their track, is said to have marched eastward^" to that stream.* 
Niebuhr’s plan would make this march at least as much north as 
east. Arrived at the Tanais, they cross into the countiy of the 
Sauromatm, which they travense from south to north, a distance of 
15 days’ journey;® whence they pass on to the Budini, the next 
nation to the north, whose country they likewise traverse. Accord- 
ing to N iebuhr, they would now be nearly 20 days’ journey beyond 
the borders of Scythia, and separated from Scythia by the entire 
country of the Melanchla3ni. Yet here the Scythians, suddenly 
giving Daiius the slip, make a detour through the country abace the 
Budim, and at once return into 'Scythia ; * while Daiius, missing 
them, turns westward^ and is shortly within the Scythian borders, 
whore he falls in with the other division of the Scythian anny, and 
is led for the first time into the country of the Melanchlaeni. All 
this is absolutely impossible upon Niebuhr’s theoiy, where the 
Budini lie narth of Scythia, at a vast distance, and separated by the 
tract in which the Melanchlmni live*. It is indiflorent, so far as 
this argument is concerned, whether we admit the expedition into 
these parts as a reality or no, since all tliat we are at present 
considering is how Herodotus himself conceived of Scythia. 

5. The truth seems to be that Herodotus regarded Scythia as 
having only oiie of its sides washed by the sea ;* that he’ took the 
coast from the Danube to the Tanais as representing tolerably well 
a straight line, when the peninsula occupied by the Tauri (the 
Crimea! was cut off ; that ho estimated the length of this at 4000 
stades (460 miles),* 2000 between the Danube and the mouth of the 
Borysthenes, 2000 between that and the place where the Tanais 
reached the sea ; that he regarded this side of Scythia, thus divided 
into two parts and fronting towards the south-east, as reaching 
down to two seas, one of which (the Buxine) might be called 

southern,” the otlier (the Sea of Azof)v “ eastern;” that he thought 
Scythia extended inland about the same distance as its length along 
the coast ; and that he therefore called it square, meaning thereby 
not to give its exact figure, but to describe its general shape. He 
did not regard the Danube as bounding one side of the square, but 

^ Herod, ch. 120. ^ Ibid. ch. 122. ftrosididetrAibArun tnAztitf (r^ tfpPta 

9 Ibid. ob. 21. ^ Ibid. ch. 124. rk fA§tr^atay '^4poyra) 4000 for- 

* U Scythia,** he says, ** which is square longs (stadia) each, and tAe transverse sides 
in shape, and has two of its sides (or parts) at angles to these (rh iirucdpsia) are 
. reaching down to the sea, extends inland to of the same length.** This passage alone 
the same distance that it reaches alof^ the would ^pear to me to settle the oontto*- 
coast, and is equal every way. For it is a versy. The 6p$M rk 4s fisirkyeusof ^epesra 
' ten days* journey from the Isier to the must be parallel sides, not, as in Kiebuhr*s 
]^ry8th^|MB, and ten more from the Borys- plan, sid4 at right angles to one another, 
thenes to the Phlus Mseotis, while the dist- * The actual distance of a straight line 
anoe from the coast inland to the country of from the most noiihem mouth of the 
the Melanchlssni, who dwell above Scythia, Danube to the embouchure of the Tanais is 
is a journey of twenty days. . . . Thus tho about 40 miles moie. 
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as meeting it obliquely at a comer. This is implied in the 
expression ic ra irXayia iirfiaWeiJ On the other hand 

lie regarded the Tanais as not merely touching an angle of the 
square, but as washing at least a portion of the eastern 'side, and 
so separating the Rpyal Scythians from tho Sauromata 3 .* His notion 
is fairly expressed by Hoereu nearly in these words The bound- 
aries which Herodotus assigns to Scythia are as follow's : on the 
south, the coast of the Black Sea, from the mouth of tho Danube to 
the Palus Mseotis ; on the east, the Don or Tanais to its rise out of 
the lake Ivan (?) ; on tlie north, a line drawn from this lake to that 
out of which the Tyras or Dniestr flows; and on the west, a lino 
from thence to the Danube.*'® Thus Scythia comprised the modern 
govemmonts of Kherso§, Poltawa, Ekaterinoslav, Kharkov, Koursk, 
the Don Cossacks, Voronez, liiazan, Orlov, Tula, ilqgilov, Tcherni- 
zov, Minsk, Volhynia (part). Kiev, and Podolsk, together with the 
provinces of Bessarabia, Moldavia, and Wallachia ; and consisted of 
the two great basins of the Don and Dniepr, the minor basins of 
the Dniestr and the Bong, and the northern half of the ba^in of the 
Lower Danube from Orsova to the sea. 

6. Of this region Herodotus personally knew but little. Ho had 
made the coast vo^'age from the Stiaits of Constantinople to the town 
of Olbia, situated ou tho Tight bank of the Ilypanis near 

the point at which that river falls into the sea. He had likewise 
penetrated into the interior as far as Exampssus, four days' journey 
up the course of the same stream ; but it does not appear that he 
had ever crossed tho Borysthones (^Dniepr), nor that he had any per- 
sonal acquaintance with the country east of that river. He regarded 
the Tauric Chersonese, not as a peninsula, but as a great promontory 
like Attica or lapygia, and was unaware of the existence of the 
Bibache More or Putrid Sea. He imagined the Palus Meeotis to be a 
sea not very much smaller than the Euxiue, and thought the Tanais 
{Don) ran into it with a south course. Hd had also notions with 
respect to the rivers east of the Borysthenes which it is very difli- 
cult to reconcile with existing geographical facts. Still his descrip- 
tion of tho general features of the region is remarkably accurate, 
and might almost pass for an account of the same country at the 
present day. A recent traveller,* whose journeys took him pretty 

^ Oh. 49. Yet the Danube aepanited lie- the Satje, he con^unded with the two Alpine 
tween Scythia and Tlirace becauw in this streams of which he had heard the Umbrian^ 
place tho square was particularly irregular, of Northern Italy discourse as flowing into 
then being a projection from it consisting of the Danube fiom the countiy just beyond 
thecoutttiy bet¥reen the Black Sea and. the their borders. These were the Saiga and 
CarjMihian chain, the modem province of the Ini^, or possibly the latter stream and Uie 
WaUadiia.' The general course of the Ekpube Rhino, whk^ in its upper course has nearly 
was rightly apprehended by Herodotus, and the same direction as the Inn, and would 
its tributaries up to Belgrade were known flow into the Danube if it dnl not moke a 
witii an approach to accuracy, Alwve Bel- right angle at the Lake of Constance, 
grade his knowledge was less exact. He * Herod, iv. chs. 20, 21. 

ooD^nded tho Martaoh (Maris) with the * ** Asiatic Nations," vol. ii. p* 257, ^ 

Thdbs, and the two great streams flowing note £. T. 

in j&om the soufli aide of the Danube at * 1110 Rev. W. Palmer, whose obs^a- 
afaout the same point, of which he bad heard tions, made upon the spot, have been kindly 
from the inhabittmts of the lower part of the communicated to me by bis biulher, the Rev. 
river, and which were really the Drags and £, Palmer, Fellow ofBaUiq}. 
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nearly over the entire extent of Herodotus’s Scythia, notices the 
following particulars as among those which most strike a person on 
traversing the region : — 

“ First, the size* of the rivers and their abundance in good fish. 
(Cf. Herod, iv. 63.) Secondly, the general flatness of the country. 
Thirdly, the total absence of wood over the southern part of Hero- 
dotus’s square ; while, as one gets beyond it, or near its borders, 
there is wood. Fourthly,, that the bare country, or steppes, up the 
Bmig (Hypanis) and the Dnieper (Borysthenes) is still a corn-growing 
countiy, and the parts to the cast of these still abound rather in 
cattle, so corresponding with the situation of the agricultural and 
nomade; Scythians of Herodotus’s time. Fifthly, that the abundance 
of light carts moving in all directions, ^th or without tracks, 
reminds one of Herodotus’s observation that the nature of tho 
country made the tiibes inhabiting it what they were.” 

7. we seem to see in Herodotus a remarkable knowledge of 
leading geographical facts, combined, either really or apparently, 
with mistakes as to minutiaa. Niebuhr* observed long ago upon the 
superiorit}’' of our author to later geographers in his implied denial 
of that Rhipasan mountain - chain supposed generally to bound 
Scythia upon the north ; and further noticed his acquaintance (indi- 
cated by what he says of the sources of the Hypanis) with the great 
marshy district of V^olhynia. ITie writer to whom reference was 
made above, adds other* similar points : — 

“ What Herodotus says of the Don rising in a vast lake seems 
to show that there were rumours* in the south of the existence and 
size of tho great lakes of North Russia, out of the largest of which 
(the Onega) tho Volga, not the Don, does in fact rise. So Herodotus 
knew that the Caspian was an inland sea, which later writers did 
not ; he knew, which they did not either, that the bare plains of the 
nomade Scythians did not extend to the ocean, but that northwards 
beyond them the country became woody ; that in one part of this 
further country the people ‘ became wolves ’ for some days annually, 
that is, wore wolf-skins in winter (as they do still), there being no 
wood to shelter wolves, and consequently few wolves to furnish 
skins in the south ; that in another part there were people who lived 
by hunting in a woody country ; that going to the north-east, above 
the royal Scythians and across the Don, one arrived after a time at 
the roots of high and rugged mountains, namely, of thd Ural range 
(which was also rinknown to later writers) ; he knew also that from 
the Ural Mountains it was that the gold came which so abounded in 
Scythia, while iron and silver were wanting. With rega]^4 ^ 
parts more to the north, he rightly understood the figure of the air 
^ing full of feathers to mean that there was more and more show 
as one went northwards, and that it lay longer, till one could go no 
further for the want of people and means of subsistence. He speaks 
of people who slept (t. e, lived in-doors in comparative darkness) 
half the year (which is not the same as if he had said that the night 
lasted htUf the year, as it does nearer the pole). He had heard not 


9 See his **^Researche8 into the History of the Scjrthians, Getac, Ac.,” p. 42, £. T. 
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only of the great lake^ in the noi*th, but of the ocean being beyond 
all. His remai'ks on the climate, especially concerning the abund*- 
ance of rain and thunder in summer, and the extreme rareness of 
both in winter, contrary to what one is used to in the Levant, and 
again concerning the extreme rareness of eailhquakes, are such as 
still strike peoplb who go to the north.*’ 

8. This general accuracy inclines one to suspect that possibly 
where Herodotus appeal's to be in error, he mjiy have given a true 
account of the state of things in his own day, which account is now 
inapplicable in consequence of changes that have occurred since his 
time. Professor Pallas* was among the first to conjecture that vast 
alteiations in the levels of tho countries about the Black Sea and 
Palus Mmotis have taken place in comparatively recent times. Sir 
R. Murchison, in his * Geology of Russia,’ expresses himself as of 
the same opinion.'^ It is possible that the Putrid Sea has been 
formed by a late depression of the land, and that tlie Kosa Araintt- 
skaia marks the line of the ancient coast. The Taurida would then 
have deserved to be called a promontory (dierj/), and not a peninsula 
(vf/opoViyaroc). The courses of tho rivei's from the Borystheiies 
(hniejy/) to the Don may hay© been completely altered, many (as 
the Panticapes, Hypacyris, and Genhiis) having teen dried up, and 
others (as the Donetz and the Dniepr itself; having formed them- 
selves new beds. The Palus Mceotis may have had its limits greatly 
contracted, partly by tho deposits of the rivers, partly by an eleva- 
tion of tho countries along tho line of tho Manitcli ; and may have 
been in former times not so very unworthy of being compared for 
size with the Euxine.* On tho other hand, it must not bo forgotten 
that the personal observation of Herodotus did not extend beyond 
the Borysthenes ; and that it is exactly in the parts of jiSoythia whifili 
he liad not visited that his descriptions cease to be applicable to the 
existing condition of things. This circumstance favours the notion 
tliat the divergence of his descriptioiis from fact arose from insuf- 
ficient information. 

9. With respect to the identification of the several rivers and 

places mentioned by Herodotus, it may bo considered as absolutely 
certain that the Ister is the iJanybcy tho Porata the Pruth^ the Tyras 
the JJnicstr (== Danas-Tyr), the Ilypanis the the Borysihcncs 

the Dniepr (— Dana-Bor), and the Tanais the Don. Tho other rivers 
of Scythia — the GeiThus, the Panticapes, the Hypacyris, the Lycus, 
tlie Hyrgis or Syrgis, and the Oariis — cannot so readily be deter- 
mined. We may be certain, however, that the Gerrhus wan not the 
Mohshnia Vodi^ as Rennoll supposes (Geography, p. 71), since it toll 
into the Euxine nsiar Carcinitis ; and tliat the Panticapes was neither 
the DesnOy nor the Psoly^ since it joined tho Borysthenes at its em- 
bouchure. The little stream which enters the sea by Kaltxutchak 
would seem to represent either the Gerrhus or the Hypacyris. The 


® “Travels,” vol, i. pp- 78-87, and 802- (ch. 116), which* would make it rover a 
307. i?ood deal of the counta’jr 8iip]x>«d hy PalJiiS 

* See pp. 573-575. to have been formei ly submerged. 

* Hei'^otus extends the Palus to a diet- ® Heeren's A, Nat. ii. p. 262. 
anoe of three days' journey east of the Tanais 
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Donetz may be the Syrgis. The Oarus is perhaps the Volga. There 
is, however, the utmost uncertainty with respect to all identifica^ 
tions east of the Isthmus of Perekop. 

Of places, Herodotus notices but few in Scythia. Olbia, at the 
mouth of the Hypanis, is the only town mentioned by him. Its site 
is marked by ruins and mounds, and determined beyond a question 
by coins and inscriptioTis. It lies on the right bank of the river, 
near its embouchure in the liman, of the Dniepr, and is now called 
iStomogU, or “the Hundred Mounds.”' Opposite is the promontory 
called by Herodotus ('ape Hippolaus, wh§i^ in his time was a 
temple of Cores. Further east is the Course of Achilles, the Kbsa 
Tendra and JKosa iJjarUgatch of our maps. The site of Carcinitis is 
occupied probably by the modem town of Kakintchak. The Crimea 
is Herodotus’s Taurica ; the peninsula of Kertch his “ rugged Cher- 
sonese.” Further inland we n^ay identify Podolia as the cuuntiy of 
the A^azxmians ; Traiis^dvania as that of "the Agathyrsi, whose river 
Maris must be the Marosch ; Volhynia and Lithuania as the habita- 
tion of the Neuri ; part of Tambov as that of the Budini and Geloni ; 
and the 8tex>pe between the Hon and the Volga as tliat of the Sauro- 
inatm. The situations of the Thyssagetm, J 3 ^rc«j, Argippaei, and 
Issedoncs, it is impossible to fix with any exactitude. The ‘ Map 
of the Scythia of Herodotus ’ prefixed to this volume gives the 
probable position of these nations. 

' \’ide supra, note * on Book iv. oh. 5oi 
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NOTE A. 

ON THE WORDS THYSSAGET^ AND MASSAGETiE. 

The etymology of th^ names of tliese tribes is of some interest in its bearing on 
tlieir ethnic classification. It has been generally suppo^^d that the Gcta% 
whether cibmimred with the Jats of India or the Goths of Europe, must be of 
the Ariaii stock, and Mami for “great” belongs to the stime family of lan- 
guages ; but it may be doubted if any of the Anan dialects furnish a corrc- 
sjiondent lor YViysstf, with the signification of “small” or “lesser.” That 
term seems to Ih 5 Sc-ythic. At any rate, in primitive Babylonian tier or Uia 
(compare interchange of bvp and fios) has two significations, one “ a chief,” 
and the otht^r “ small ” or “ lesser,” and in each of these stmscs ttie tenn has 
lK*en preserved to modem times. Thus, the Cuneiform Titr^ ustni as the 
determinative of rank, is to lie recognised in the Biblical TarUm^ Tirwilia (for 
Tartan^ Tursiatha\ in the Chaldee Turgh^ “a general,” and in the modem Lur 

Ttmhmdl iUdii (Persian Ketkhoda) “chief of the house,” t^e ordinary title 
of the “ white beards ” of the mountain tribes ; while Tur for “ lesser,” wliich 
in CHuieifonu is used as the standard monogram for “ a son,” and which is 
translated in Assyrian by Zikhir (li^eb. Arab. is still found in 

the title of Turkluin given to the “ Heir Ap^iarent ” or “ Crown Prince” by the 
IJzbegs of Khiva. 

M<tssa also for “ greater,” although closely resembling the Zend •maz (for 
Sanscrit wa/ta), which Wiis actually in use in Persia within modem times (as 

in » Mas-maghan^ “ Chief of the Magi,” the title of the kings of 

Mazendei'an at the time of tlie Arab conquest), may jierhaps with equal reason 
be compired Avitli the Babylonian Scythic temi imis or mis, which signified 
“ much” or “ many ” (Assyrian rrutduV), and the monogram for which was thus 
ordinarily used as the sign of tlie plural number (comj'iare the Scythic name 
napdia/uMMrfrdri^r, “ chief of the Parthians ”). T'6 illustrate the connexion of 

^nadiU, “ much,” with inis, “ greater,” we may coUiiiare “ multus ” and “ magis.” 
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HISTORY OF HEe'oDOTDS, 

ENTITLED TEBPSICHOEE. ’ 


1. The Persians left behind by King Darius in Europe, who had 
Megabazus for their general,* reduced, before any other Helles- 
pont^ state, the people of Perinthus,* who had no mind to 
become subjects of Ae king. Now the Perinthie^ had ere this 
Tbeen roughly handled by another nation, the Pteonians.® For 
the Paeonians from about the Strymon were once bidden by an 
omdo to make war upon the Perinthians, and if these latter, 
when the camps faced one anoth^ challenged them by name to 
fight, then to venture on a battle, but if otherwise, not to make 
the hazard. The Paeonians tollowed the advice. Now the men 
of Periuthus drew out to meet them in the skirts of their city ; 
and a threefold single combat was fought on challenge giyen. 
Man to man, and horse to horse, and dug to dog, was the strife 
wagorl ; and the Perinthians, winners of two combats out of the 
three, in their joy had raised the pasan ; when the Paeonians, 
struck by the thought that this was what tlie oracle had meant, 
passed the word one to another, saying, “ Now of a surety has the 
oracle been fulfilled for us ; now our work begins.” ’ Then the 
Paeonians set upon the Perinthians in the midst of their paean, 
and defeated them utterly, leaving but few of them alive. 

Such was the affair of the Paeonians, which Happened a 
long time previously. At this time the Perinthians, after a brave 


1 Vide enpra, iv. 143. It ww a Samiaa colonj (Pint. Q..Q. 56; 

* Ferinthue, called afterwards He- Seym. Ch. 1. 712). 
niolea (Ptolept iii. 11), is the modem, * Conceraing the Fsosums, vide infra, 
Erekii, a piace of some consequence on ch. 13, note *, and oh. 16, note * It is 
the sea of Marmora ^lat. 41°, long, es** surprising to find that they ever pene- 
nearly). Soylax mentions it (p. 68). trated so far east as Perinthus. 
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struggle for freedom, \rere overcome by numbers^, and yielded to 
M^abazus and his Permans. After Periuthns had been brought 
under, Megabazns led his host through Thrace, subduing to the 
dominion of the king all the towns and all the nations of those 
parts.* For the kmg’s command to him was, that he sliould 
conquer Thrace. 

3. The Thracians are the^most powerful people in the world, 
except, of course, the Ind^ns ; * and if they had one head, or 
were agreed*among tfiemselves, it is my bel^f that their match 
could not be' found anywhere, and that they would very far sur- 
pass all other nations.* But such union is impossible for them, 
and there are no means of ever bringing it about. Herein 
therefore consists their weakness. The Thracians bear many 
names in the different regions of their country,’ but all of them 
have like usages in evel^ respect, excepting only the Getse,® 


^ This must be understood with the 
limitation supplied at the end of ch. 10. 
The conquests of Megabazua were con- 
fined to the tractewong the coast. 

^ Alluding to wSKhe had haid before. 
(Bk. iii. ch. 94). 

® Thucydides makes almost the some 
remark of the Scythians (ii. 97). There 
is a curious parallelism between his 
pressions and those of Herodotus. « 

Strabo said that the Thracians con- 
sisted of 22 different tribes (vii. Fr. 46), 
and no doubt enumerated them, but 
this pai*t of his work is lost. Herodotus 
himself names 18 tribes ; the Bessi (vii. 
HI),. Bisalto: (viii, 116), Bistones (vii. 
110), Brygi (vi. 45j, Cicones (vii. 110), 
Crobyfci (iv. 49), Derssci (vii. 110), 
Dolonci (vi. 34), Edoui (vii. 110), Oetaa 
(iv. 93), Nipscci (ibid.), Odornantl (vii. 
112), Odrysae (iv. 93), Baeti (ib:), Sapsci 
(vii. itO), Satne (ibid.), Scyrmiadas (iv. 
93), and Trausi (v. 3). The fragments 
of Hecatm US supply 12 or 13, of which 
only two— the ^tric and the Crobyzi — 
ate mentioned by Herodotus. The re- 
mainder are the Bantii, Darsii, Daty- 
lepti, Desili, DUorae, Entiibsc, Satro- 
cent»M Sindonsei, TriSplm, and Trizi. 
Of thwe the Darsii may be Herodotus’s 
Dersaef* but the remainder are clearly 
new names. Thucydides adds the Dii 
(» Del or Daci), the Treres, and the 
Tilats^ (ii. 96); Strabo, the Brenm, 
CorptU, Mtedi, Msesi or Mysi, Sinti, and 
Triballi. Pliny augments the list by 
above 20 more names: the Adrsi, Bense, 
BotUssi, Brysfls,* Gienici, Carbilesi, Car- 
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biletm, Clarife, Cccleta), Densiletas, 
Digeri, Diobessi, Drugeri, Eletlh; Onii- 
daj, I^psaltie, Moiiseni, Priautas, ^ro- 
ceii, l^lletas, Sithonii, and Thyni (H* 
N. iv. 11). He also notices that thn 
tribes were occasionally subdivided, as 
that of the Bessi, which included under 
it a number of names. His list un- 
doubtedly contains ^repetitions, as Car- 
^^Inlesi, Carbiletro— I)igeri, Drugeri— and 
the Thracian character of some of his 
tribes (c. g. the’ Bottieei) may bg. ques- 
tioned ; but after making allowances on' 
these grounds, WS shall find that the 
number of Thracian tnbes known to us 
exceeds fifty I • Of these the most im- 
portant in the earlie^times were the 
Qetm, the Treres, the’Ddrysre, the Tri- 
bafli, and the Odomanti, while the Doci 
and the Msesi obtained ultimately the 
preponderance. 

With regard to the military strength 
of the ^racians, it may be observ'ed, 
that Sitalces, king of the Odrysie, who 
had a very widely extended influence 
over the various tribes, invaded Mace- 
donia in the year b.c. 429, at the head 
of 150,000 men, of whom 50,000 were 
cavalry (Thucyd. ii. 98). But his army 
was in part composed of PieoniAns. 
Strabo estim^ites the military strength 
of the nation in his own times at 2 15,0i)U 
men — 15,000 horse, and 200,000 foot 
(vii. Fr. 48). The want of union, of 
which Herodotus speakc, continued; 
and was a dource of enduring weakness. 

® Concerning the Getas, vide supra, 
Bk. iv. ch. 93. 


N 
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the Trausi,* and those who dwell above the people of Cres- 
ton.* 

4. Now the manners and customs of the Gette, who believe in 
their immortality, I have already spoken of.® The Trausi in all 
else resemble the other Thracians, but have customs at births 
and deaths which I will now describe. When a child is bom all 
its kindred sit round about If in a circle .and weep for the woes 
it will have to undergo now that it is come into the world, making 
mention of every illjihat falls to the lot of humankind ; when, on 
the other hand, a man has died, they bury Mm with laughter 
and rejoicings, an^ say that now he is free from a host of suffer- 
ings, and enjoys, the completest happiness/ 

5r The Thracians who live above the Crestonteans observe the 

i 

following customs.. Each man among them has several wives ; ® 
and no soonei; does a'l^ndie than a sharp contest ensues among 
the wives upon the question, which of them all the husband loved 
most tenderly ; the friends of each eagerly plead on her behalf, 
and she to whom the honour is adjudged, after receiving the 
praises both of men and wonp^, is slain over the grave by the 
hand of her next of kin, and^then buried with her husband.* 
The others are sorely grieved, fdr nothing is considered such a 
disgrace. 

6. The Thracians who do not b^ng to these tribes have the 
customs which follow. They sell their children, to traders.® On 
their^ maidens they 'keep no watch, but leave them altogether 


® The Tranai occur in Livy as a 
Thracian people (''gens et ipsa Thra^* 
cum,” >‘39, 41). i^icolas of Damascus 
repeats concerning them the story of 
Herodotus (Fr. 119). Stephen of By- 
zantium confounds them with the Agi^ 
thyrsi (Steph. ad voc.). They seem not 
to be mentioned by any'oihei^ ancient 
writer. Bahr connects their name with 
the river Travus {Tpavos) mentioned in 
the seventh Book (ch. 109), which ap- 
pears to be the modern Kuratch, This 
would place thelh in the range of Despoto 
Dagh, between the 25th and 26th de- 
grees of longitude. 

^ Concei*ning Creston, vide supra^ 
i. 57. 

* Supra, iv. 94. * 

® Thi'ee or foip >tiomraouly, accord- 
ing to HeraclidesJ^obticus, .but some- 
times as many ai^ 30! Their treatment, 
as is usually^e case where |^olygamy 
prevails, was harsh and degrading (Fr. 
xzviii.). Airian ascribed the uitix)duc- 


tion of polygamy among the Thracians 
to a king, Dolonchua (Fr. 37). 

* Stephen of Byzantium gives this as 
a special custom of the Getce (in voc. 
rcTUi). It is scarcely necessary to com- 
pare with it the sutteeistn of th^ itin- 
doo3. B^ief in a happy future state is 
clearly the pervading principle of almost 
all these Thracian customs. Suttee has 
l^een practised by various nations. It 
existed among the Teutons (Val. Max. 
vi. 1), the Wends (S. Bonifac. £p, ad 
Ethelbald.), and Heruli (Procop. 
B. Goth. ii. 14), as well M the Indians. 
[It was also an ancient Slavonian and 
^ndinavian custom. — G. W.] 

^ [As the Circassians now do for the 
“foreign” market. — G. W.] Hence 
Geta and Davus (Aafos) came to be the 
commonest names for slaves at Athens 
(see the comedies of Terence, which 
were adaptations of Menander, and 
comp. Schol. ad Arist. Acham. 23 1), 
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free, while on the conduct of their wives they keep a most strict 
watch. Brides are purchased of their parents for large sums of 
money.** TatoiDing among them marks noble birth, ^ and the want 
of it low birth. To be idle is accounted the most honourable 
thing, and to be a tiller of the ground the most dishonourable. 
To live by war and plunder is of all things the most glorious. 
These are the most remarkable of their customs. 

7. The gods which they worship are but three, Mars, Bacchus, 
and Dian.* Their kings, however, unlike the rest of the citizens, 
wofsdiip Mercury* more than any other gp<i, always swearing 
by his name, and declaring that they are themselves sprang 
fi-om him. 

8. Their wealthy ones are btpded in the followiiig fashion. 

The body is laid out for three days ; and during this time they 
kill victims of all kinds, and feast u^xn^ them, after first be- 
wailing the departed. Then they either burn the body ‘ or else 
bury it in the ground. Lastly, they raise a mound over the grave, 
and hold games of all sorts, wherein the single combat is awarded 
the liighest prize. Such is the n^e of burial among the Thra- 
cians.* i 


^ Heraclides Ponticus related the 
same (Fr. zxviii.), and noted that wheju 
a wife thought herself ill-treated, 
parents might take her back, on return- 
ing the sum paid for her. This practice 
is common in the East. 

7 Compare Clearch. Sol. Fr. 8. 

^ War, drinking, and the chace — ^the 
principal delights of a nation in the con- 
dition of the Thracians — had, it would 
seem, their respective deities, which the 
Qreeks identified with their Ares, Dio- 
nysus, and Artemis. The names of the 
Thracian Mars and Bacchus are uncer- 
taih, but their Diana is known to have 
been called Beudia (Hesych. ad voc. ; 
Schol. ad Plat. p. 143, ed. Ruhnk.). Her 
Worship spread to Attica in the time ef 
Socrates (Plat,* Hep. i. § 1), where the 
festival pi the Bendideia was celebrated 
with much pomp in the neighbourhood 
of the Piraeus. Its chief characteristic 
was the AofiwaSritpopCa, or torch-race. 
There was a temple to Bendis in Miiuy- 
chia; which adjoined on the Piraeus 
(Xen, Hell. ii. 4. § 11). 

Other deities are known to have been 
worahipped, at least by some of the 
Thracian tribes, e, g. Cotys (iEschyL 
Fr. xyiii. 1), Zamolxis (supra, iv. 96), 
the Cabin (supra, ii.^51), &c. Hero- 
dotus must be supposed to mean that 


these were the only^ods .worshipped by 
the ichote nation. 

^ Mercury was, according to Tacitus, 
the god principally worshipped by the 
Germans (German. 9), and according to 
Caesar (de B. G. vi.) by the "Gauls. 
Some mytbic inventor of the useful arts 
is probably intended. 

. * Jacob Grimm has shown that crema- 
tion was the mode* in which the Indo- 
European nations most usually disposed 
of their dead (Ueber das Verbi'ennen 
der Leichen, Berlin, 1850). Jt was 
practised by the Gauls and Celtic races 
gen^Uy (CfiDs. B. G. vi. 19; Pomp. 
Mela, Hl: 2), the Gennans (Tacit. Germ. 
27), the Heruli (Procop. B. Goth. ii. 14), 
the Scandinavian nations, the Lithu- 
anians, the Slaves, and the Indians, as 
well as by the Greeks ^d the Romans. 
(See, besides Grimm’s Essay, an inte- 
resting 'paper in the Archieologia, voL 
xxzvii. by Mr. Wylie.) 

• The ethnic character of the Thra- 
cians is a subject of much interest.^ It 
is not improbable that tribes of various 
origin were includW-^under the name. 
If the word be„‘as commonly sup- 
posed (Mure’s Lit. of Greece, i. p. 158), 
connects with Tpaxlt^ rpvx^it it 
would signify nothing more tlian "a 
mountaiu4er," and would thus not be 
N 2 
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9. As regards the region lying north of this conntry no one 
cftn say wi& any certainty wl^t men inhabit it. It appears that 
you no sooner cross t^e l^r than you enter on an interminable 
wilderness.^ The only people of whom I can hear as dwelling 
beyond the Ister are the race named Sigynnie,* who wear, they 
say, a dress like the Medes, and have horses which are covered 
entirely with a coat of shaggy hair, five fingers in length. They 
are a small breed, flat-nosed, and not strong enough to bear men 
on their backs but when yoked to chariots, they are among the 
swiftest known,* which is the reason why the people of tbat 
country use chariots. Their borders reach down almost to the 


expressive of race. Nothing conclusive 
is ttf be gathered from the customs 
here aligned to the Thracians ; and to 
decide the ethnic family to which they 
belong, we must avail ourselves of the 
light thrown upon the subject by sub- 
sequent history, as well as by compara- 
tive philology. Now it is almost cer- 
tain that the Getsa — one of the principal 
Thracian tribes, according to Herodotus 
—are the Gothi or Gothones of the 
Bomans, who are the old Gcmion GMhai 
or GnthixnsSj apid our Goths (see Grimm's 
Goschichte der Deutschen Spruche, vol. 
L pp. 178-184). Tbo one name super- 
seded the other in tlw same emntry^ and 
there are not wanting ancient writers 
who expi'ossly identify tiie two forms 
(Philostorgius, Hist. Eccl. ii. 5; Enno- 
dius, p. 521, &c.). Grimm has shown 
that the change from Ttrijs to Goth is 
according to the analogy of the Teutonic 
and GriBCo-Roman forms of speech ; 
instancing such words as devi-s, -tis sa 
“ tunthus,” = “bi’dthur,” &c. (p. 
179). Little is left to us of the Thra- 
cian language ; but one or two striking 
analogies to the Teutonic may be pointed 
out. The fipla, for instance, whio^^ is 
so common an ending of the names of 
Thracian towns (e. tj, Mesembria, Selym- 
bria, Poltyombria, &c.), is said by Strabo 
(vii. p. 462) and Stephen (ad voc. 
Mc<n}/Ai9pfa) to signify a "city” {ir6\is). 
Compare the Anglo-Saxon lorough, .and 
especially its use as a termination to 
tlie names of towns, in such names as 
Ediqbui’gh, Peterborough, Glastonbury, 
&c. Again, the name of the Brygi or 
Briges^ a Thracian tribe (Herod, vi. 45), 
is said by fleSychius to si^ify " free- 
men.'' Compare the Gothic frets, Ger- 
man fret, Vup free^ It is not pre- 
tend^ tha^thMe analogies are of much 
weight ; but they point in the same 
direction as the history, tending to con- 


nect the Thracians with the Teutonic 
family. 

There is some little confirmation of 
this view to be gathered from the Thra- 
cian customs. A good many points of 
resemblance may be traced between the 
German customs described by Tacitus, 
and those assigned by Herodotus to the 
Thracians. Common to the two people 
are — 1. the special worship of Mercury 
and Mars (Tacit. Germ: 9) ; 2. the con- 
tempt of agriculture, and delight in 
wai* (ibid; 14); 3. the purity of married 
life (ibid. 19) ; 4. the purchase of wives 
(ib. 18) ; 5. the practice of burning the 
bodies of the dead (ib* 27) ; and 6. the 
practice of covering graves with inoimds 
(ibid.). Further, those peculiarities 
which Herodotus relates of the Getse 
(iv. 94-96) and the.TrauBi, bearing upon 
the great mysteries of life and death, 
are in harmony with the general charac- 
teristics of the "sad” Teutonic race, 
which has always leant towards the 
spiritual, and despised this life in com- 
parison with the next. 

3 Hungary and Austria seem to be 
the countries intended in this descrip- 
tion. Dense foz'ests and vast morasses 
would in the early times have rendered 
them scarcely habitable. 

^ The SigynnsB of Europe are unknown 
to later historians and geographei*s. Apol- 
lonius Rhodius introduces thorn into 
his poem as dwellers up<^ the £uxine 
(iv. 320), and his scholiast calls them 
(f0vo9 2iev$iKSy. ' Curiously enough, 
Strabo, whose Sigynni (or Siginui) are 
in Asia near the Caspian, tells the same 
Btory,*a8 Herodotus, of their ponies (xi. 
p. 757). 

* It has been sugge8te4 that dogs 
used in the manner practised by the 
Esquimaux were, the origin of this 
scription; but I should rather under- 
stand ponies, like the Shetland. 
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Eneti upon the Adriatic Sea, and they call themaelves colonists 
of the Modes ;* but how they can be colonists of the Modes I for 
my part cannot imagine. Still nothing is impossible in the long 
lapse of ages.’ Sigynnie is the name which the Ligurians * who 
dwell above Massilia* give to traders, while among the Cyprians 
the word means spears.’ 

10. According to the account which the Tliracians give, the 
country beyond the Ister is possessed by bees, on account of 
which it is impossible to penetrate farther.® But in this they 
seem to me to say what has no likelihood ; for it is certain that 
those creatures are very impatient of cold. I rather believe that 
it is on account of the cold that the regions which lie under tlie 
Bear are without inhabitants. Such then are the accounts given 
of this country, the searco^t whereof Megabazus was now em- 
ployed in subjecting to the Persians. 

11. sEing l)arius had no sooner (grossed the Hellespont and 
reached Sardis, than he bethought himself of the good deed of 
Histiceus the Milesian,'^ and the good counsel of the M 3 rtilenean 
Coes.* He therefore sent for bom.,of them to Sardis, and bade 
thena. each crave a boon at his hands. Now Histimns, as ho was 
already king of Miletus, did not make request for any government 
besides, but asked Barius to give him Myreinus ‘ of th# Edo- 


* Perhaps the Sigynnn retained 'a 
better recollection than other European 
tribea of their migratiouB westward, and 
Arian origin. 

7 Herodotus has vague notions of the 
great antiquity of the world and of man- 
Und. Though in general he only pro- 
fessed to carry history back for some 
eight or ten centuries, yet he felt no 
objection to receiving the Egyptian ex- 
aggeration, whereby Menes was referred 
to B.c, 12,000. In one place (ij. 11) he 
speculates on the world being 20,00p 
years old. 

^ Niebuhr has collected together 
(Hist, of Rome, vol. i. pp. 163-1 66; 
eompm Prichard, Phys. Uist. of Man- 
kind, iii. ch. 3, § 2, and the excellent 
article in Smith’s Geo^. Diet.) all that 
is known of the Ligunans. They once 
extended along the isoast fiom Spain to 
EtruiU, and possessed 'O large portion 
of Piedmont. They were certmnly not 
Celts: and it is probable that they may 
have been an Illyrian race. The name 
may perhaps be conneeted with that of 
the lAbumtans on the Adriatic, of which 
it seems to be a . mere variant. Note 
that Libumum, near the mouth of the 


Arno, has become Livorno, and with us 
Le,7hom. 

^ Massilia, the modern Marseilles, 
appears to have been founded by the 
Phoca)ans about the year b,c. 600. 
(See Clinton’s Fast. Hell. vol. i. p. 220.) 

^ Apollonius Rhodius uses the word 
irlyuvos for a spear or dart (ii. 99), and 
aiyitni occurs in this sense in the An- 
tholo^ 4^nth. Pal. vi. 176). Suidas 
tnat the Macedonians called spears 
b^' this, name (sub voc. triyLvui), The 
Scholiast on Apoll. Rhod., like Hero- 
dotus, regards the term in this sense as 
Cyprian, May we connect it with the 

Hebrew *1^30 ? 

^ The^ mosquitoes, which infest the 
valley of the Danube, seem to be here 
indicated. 

• Supra, iv. 137. * 

* Supra, iv. 97. 

^ The site of Myreinua cannot be 
fixed with certainty. It was near the 
Strymon (infra, ch. 2$)dn the left bank 
(Appian, Bell. Civ, iv* 
very near the sea. Stephen (ad voc. 

believed it to have oocu- 
piea the site of Amphipolis; but it is 
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nians,^ where he wished to build him a city. Such was the choice 
that HistisBUs made. Coes, on the other hand, as he was a mere 
burgher, and not a king, requested the sovereignty of Mytilene. 
Both alike obtained their requests, and straightway betook them- 
selves to the places which they had chosen. 

12. It chanced in the meantime that King Darins saw a sight 
which determined him to bid Megabazps remove the Pseonians 
from their seats in Europe and transport them to Asia. There 
were two Pseonians, Pigres and Mantyes, whose ambition it was 
to obtain the sovereignty over their countrymen. As soon 
therefore as ever Darius crossed into Asia, these men came to 
Sardis, and brought with them their sister, who was a tall and 
beautiful woman. Having so done, they waited till a day came 
%vhen the king sat in state in the suburb of the Lydians ; and 
then dressing their sister in the richest gear they could, sent her 
to draw water for them. She bore a pitcher upon her head, and 
with one arm led a horse, while all the way as she went she span 
flax.'' Now as she passed by where the king was, Darins took 
notice of her ; for it was neither like the Persians nor the Lydians, 
nor any of the dwellers in Asia, to do as she did. Darius 
accordingly noted her, and ordered some of his guard to follow 
her steps, and watch to sec what she would do with the horse. 
So the speaimen went ; and the woman, when she came to the 
river, first watered the horse, and then filling the pitcher, came 
back the same way she had gone, with the pitcher of water upon 
her head, and the horse dragging upon her arm, while she still 
kept twirling the spindle. 

13. King Darius was full of wonder both at what they who 
had watched the woman told him, and at what he had himself 
seen. So he commanded that she should be brought .before him. 


clear that, this was not the case; for 
Aristagoras a.ttacked Amphipolis from 
Myreinus (compare Herod, v. 126, with 
Thucyd. iv. 102), and Myreinus con- 
tinned to be a town of some conse- 
quence after Amphipolis. had obtained 
its greatest extent (Thucyd. iv. 107). 
Colonel Leake places Myreinus to the 
north of Pan^um, and very near Am- 
phipolis (Travels in Northern Greece, 
lii. p. 18), 

* The Edonians appear in history as 
a very ancient Thracian people (infra, 
vii. 110; Soph. Ant. 956; Strab. x. p. 
686; Apollod. iii. 6. § 1). • They seem 
to have dwelt originally in Mygdonia, 


whence they were dislodged by the 
Macedonians (Thucyd. ii. 99). They 
possessed at this time a small tract east 
of the Strymon, where they had the 
two cities Myreinus and 'Ennea-Hodoi 
(Nine-Ways). Afterwards Drabiscus 
(Dhramd) is called theirs (Thucyd. i. 
10(^ ; but it is doubtful if they extended 
so far at this period. 

^ Nicolas of Damascus told the same 
story of a certain Thracian, who thus 
exhibited his wife to Alyattes, king of 
Lydia (Fi^m. Hist. Gresc. iii. p. 413). 
The re;^titiQn of such tales is a common, 
feature of ancient legendary history. 
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And the woman came ; and with her appeared her brothers, who 
had been watching everj’thing a little way off. Then* Darius 
asked them of what nation the woman was; and the young 
men replied that they were Fseoniahs, and she was their sister. 
Darius rejoined by asking, “Who the'Paionians were, and in 
what part of the world they lived ? and, further, what business 
bad brought the young men to Sardis ” ? Then the brpthers 
told him they had come to put themselves under his power, and 
Paeonia was a countiy upon the river Strymon, and the Sti-ymon 
was at no great distance from the Hellespont. The Paeonians, 
they said, were colonists of the Teucrians from Troy.® When 
they had thus answered his questions, Darius asked if all the 
women of their country w'orked so hard ? Then the brothers 
eagerly answered, Yes ; for this was the very object with which 
the whole thing had been done. 

14. So Darius wrote letters to Megabazus,- the comraandeik 
whom he had left behind in Thrace,® and ordered him to remove 
the Paeonians from their own land, and bring them into his 
presence, men, women, and children. And straightway a horse- 
man took the message; and rode at speed to the Hellespont ; 
and, crossing it, gave flie paper to Megabazus. Then Megabazus, 
as soon as he had read it, and procured guides from Thrace, made 
war upon Pscouia. 

15. Now when the Paeonians heard that the Persians were 
marching against them, they gatheretl themselves together, and 
marched down to the sea-coast, gince they thought the Persians 
would endeavour to enter their country on that side. Here* then 
they stood in readiness to oppose the army of Megabazus. But 
the Persians, who knew that they had collected, and were gone 
to keep guard at the pass near the sea, got guides, and taking 
the inland route before the Peeonians were aware, poured down 
upon their cities, from which the men had all marched out ; and 


* Herodotus, it must be remembered, 
brought the Teucrians with the My- 
sians out of Europe into, Asia, at a time 
anterior to the Trojan war (vii. 20). 
He probably therefore intends here to 
represent the' Peeonians as an otfsboot 
^from the Teuenans before they left 
their ancient abodes in Europe (cf. Nie* 
buhr| R. H. vol. i. p. 51). 

To what ethnic family the Peeonians 
really belonged is very nncertaiu. That 
they were neither Thraoians nor' Illy- 
rianSf we may perhaps, with Niebuhr, 
consider to be ** unquestionable." But 


can we say, with Mr. Grote (vol. iv. p. 
19), that they were not Macedonians? 
They may have been a remnant of the 
ancient Pelasgic race to which the early 
Macedonians likewise belonged (cf. Ni^ 
buhr, 1. s. p. and Appendix to Bk. vi. 
Essay i.); or they may have been a 
remnant of the primitive Turanian 
population, which first spread over 
Europe. There are some circumstances 
which favour this latter view (see 
below, ch, Ifi, note ®). 

^ Supra, iv.^ 143 ; and v. 1. 
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finding them empty, easily got possession of them. Then the 
men, 'v^heu they heard that all their towns were taken, scattered 
this way and that to .their homes, and gave themselresup tp the 
Persians. Ai)d so these tribes of the Ps^nians, to wit, the Siro* 
))8Bonians,^ the Pseoplians,’* and all the others as far as Lake 
Prasias,^ were tom from their seats and led away into Asia. 

16, They on the other hand who dwelt about Mount Pangteum * 
and in tha country of thet Dob^res,^ the Agrianians,* and the 
Odomantians,^ and they likewise who inliabited Lake Prasias, 
were not conquered by Megabazus. He sought indeed to subdue 
the dwellers upon the lake, but^could not effect his purpose. 
Their manner of living is the following. Platforms supported. 

'I The Siropseoniaus, or Pxoniona jof p. 114; Leake, ill. p. 210).- Theuoticea 
Siris, must have dwelt in the fertile in Thucydides (ii. 96); Strabo (vii. p. 
plain, which is still known as ^‘the 460); and Stephen (ad voc. * Ay plat), 
great plain Seres ” (Clarke^ iv. p. 404; agree with such a position. ' They con- 
•Leake, Northern Gr. iii. p. 201), lying tinued independent to the time of Alex> 
north of the Strymonic lake. They de- ander, when their king, Langarus ,made 
rived their name from their capital city' his submission (Arrian, Exp. Al. i. 5). 

« Sins (Steph. Byz. ad voc.), which is Afterwards in Alexander's army they 
mentioned by Herodotus (viii. 115), and formed about the most important por- 
Livy (xlv, 4); the JSercs or Serres of tion of his light troops (ibid. iii. 12, 18, 
modern geographers, now^ a town oi 20, 24, &c.). 

20,000 inhabitants (Leake,' iii. pp. 199? ’ We must'mot oonfound this people 

206). with the Odomanti of Thucydides, who 

> The PteopliauB are mentioned again dwelt in a plain beyond the Strymon, 
(vii. It3)in oonuexiouwiththo Doberes, far to the north, and moreover were 
as dwelling to the north of Mount Pan- Thracians (ii. 101). They are jaudoubt^ 
gsoum. They probably occupied a por- edly the Odomanti of Livy (xlv. 4), 
tion of the 'same plain with the Siro- who gradually encroached on the Siro- 
psQonians (Leake, hi. 212). pfconians, and became masters of their 

* Colonel Leake’s arguments (N, Or,^ chief city (“Siras terras Odomanticee"). 

iii. 210-212) in proof that Lake Colonel Leake places them on the 
PrasiaB* is not Lake’^ Bolbe (jResikia) but northern slopes of the mountain-chain 
the Strymonic lake {Takhino) seem to which closes in the Strymonic plain 
me completely satisfactory. The Fieonia (plain of iSen^es) upon the north and 
o^ Herodotus is entirely 4vl ^rpvfi6vt north-east, the Mouit Orb^lus of Hero- 
worap.f (v. s. ch. 13, and infra, note to dotus. He observes with respect to 
oh. 17). * ^ . this campaign of Megabazus— 

^ I regj^ Mount Pangeeum as the ** It was very natural that Megabazus 
nuige which runs parallel to the coast should have subdued the Siropssones, 
between the valley of the Anghista who possessed the most fertile and ex- 
(Angites), or eastern portion of the posed part of the Strymonic plain, while 
plain of SerreSf and the high road from the Odomanti, who were eepure in a 
Orfdbno to Fraoista. It is ouled in some higher situation, and still'' 'more the 
maps Pumr Dagh, Agrianes, who dwelt at the sources of 

A The Dobdres dwelt on the northern the Sti'^^on, were able to avoid or 
darts of Mount Pangnum (infra, vii. resist him, as well as the pobdres, and 
113). They can scarcely be the inha- the other Psoones of Mount Paagaaum, 
bitants of tbe PeBonian Doberus men- and the amphibious inhabitants of the 
tioned by Tbucydid€|i^(ii. 98), since that Lake Prasias '* (Travels in Nortbem 
dty lay near Anus, which is more Greece, iii. p. 210). 

*^an a dagiee to the westward. The substance of this remark is very 

* The Agrianians are regarded with true ; but the Odomanti of Herodotus 
probability as the inhabitants of the dwelt in Pangieum, not in Orbelus, as 
upper valley of the. Strymon (Qatterer, appears from vii. 112, 
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upon tall piles stand in the middle of the lake, which are ap- 
proached from the land by a single narrow bridge.^ At 'the first, 
the piles which bear up the platforms were -fixed in their places 
by the whole body of the^cithsens, but ranee that time the chstom 
which has prevailed about fixing them is this : — they are broifght* 
from a hill call^ Orbdlus,® and every man drives in three for 
each wife that he n^rries. Now the men have all many wives 
apiece ; and this is the way in which they live. Each has his own 


^ Becent discoveries in the lakes of 
central Europe, particularly those of 
Switzerland, have confirmed in th# 
most remarkable way this whole de- 
scription of Herodotus^ It appears 
that at an ancient date, probably ante- 
rior te that of the immigration of the 
Celts, there lived on most of these lakes 
a race or races, who foiihed for them- 
selves habitations almost exactly like 
those which Herodotus here describes- 
At a short distance from the shore, rows 
of wooden piles were driven into the 
muddy bottom, generally disposed in 
lines parallel to the bank, but not at 
regular intervals, upon which thei*e can 
be no doubt that platfonns, were placed 
and habitations raised. Within the area 
occupied by the piles, and over the 
space immediately adjoining, are found 
at the bottom, often occupying a depth 
of several feet, objects of human indus- 
try, consistiug of rude pottery and 
various implements in stone, bone, and 
bronze. Everything marks the high 
antiquity of these rezhaina. The pot- 
tery is coarse in character and shaped 
by the hand; it has scarcely a trace of 
ornament. The implements in stone 
and bone indicate a nation in ^e most 
primitive condition. The complete, or 
almost complete, absence of iron, is 
most significant. Also, it must be ob- 
served, that there is in most places a 
deposit of mud, the growth of centu- 
ries, covering the remains, in the whole 
of which 'there are no implements. 
Bones ^f animals, which had apparently 
been killed for food, appear throdghout 
the whole stratum of mud in which the 
implements are .found* In one case at 
least aremnant of the bridge has been dis- 
covered, by which the inhabitants com- 
municated with the land. (See a letter 
irom fVed. Troyon to M. Pictect, in 
the Bibliothegue Vhiverselle de Qenhe^ 
Mai, 1857, and on elaborate article in 
the MiitheUungen der Antiquarischen 
OesellBchaft in Zurich^ for 1854, by Dr. 
Ferdinand Keller. Compare also 


, Ffahlbau-AIterthumer von 3foossct’dorf im 
Kanton Bern, by MM. Yahn and Uhl- 
mann, published in 1857.) 

Antiquaries seem fully agreed that 
those are among the moat primitive 
remains in Europe, belonging either tq 
tlio* early Celtic, or perhaps more pro- 
bably, to a pre-Celtic period. It is a 
reasonable conjecture that they come 
down to us from that Fiuniiih (Tura- 
nian) race, which (as has been observed, 
vol. i. p. 5;10, note ®) seems to have 
peopled the wholo of Europe in pri- 
meval times. We may suspect that this 
people occupied the lakes for security 
at the time when the Celts began to 
press upon them; but that they failed 
to maintain themselves, and gfadiAll^ 
yielded and were absorbed in the immi- 
grants, In some places it is evident 
from the deposits that the platforms 
were finally destroyed by fire (Letti-e 
de M. Troyon, p. 7), abundance of 
charred .wood being found above all the 
rest of the remains. 

The ethnic character of the Pieonians 
has always appeared^ difficult to deter- 
mine. They lay .interposed between 
the Illyrians and the Thracians, evi- 
dently a distinct race from both, and 
much weaker than either. The account 
of their physical (^^ualities (supra, ch. 
12), if we could depend upon it, would 
mark them for Indo-Europeans. But 
it may now be suspected that they were 
in reality a Turanian race. 

A similar mode of life to that here 
described by Herodotus, and apparently 
ractised by the early inhabitants of 
witzerland, is found among the Papous 
of New (Quinea (see the Histoirc of 
Dumonj^ d'Urville, tom. iv. p. 607). 

• The position of Orbdlus is fixed by 
the passage of Ayrian, where Alexander 
is said to have hadi^hilippi and Mount 
Orbdlus on his left as he marched from 
Amphipolis towairis the Nestus (Exped, 
Alex, i* 1). Strabo seems to have ex- 
tended the name to the more central 
range of Scomius (vii. p. 478). 
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hut, wherein he dwells, upon one of the platforms, and each has 
also a trap-door giving access to the lake beneath ; and tlieir 
wont is to tie their baby children by the foot with.a string, to 
6ave.them from rolling into the water. They feed their horses 
and their other beasts upon fish, which abound in the lake to such 
a degree that a man has only to open h^s trap-door and to let down 
a basket by a rope into the water, and then to wait a very short 
time, whea he draws it up quite full of them.^ The fish are of 
two kinds, which they call the paprax and the tilon.* 

17. The Peeonians ® therefore — at least such of them as had 
been conquered — were led away into Asia. As for Megabazus 
he had no sooner brought the Pmonians under, thap he sent into 
Macedonia an embassy of Persians, choosing for the purpose the 
seven men of most note in all the army after himself. These 
persons were to go to Amyntas, and require him to give earth 
and water to King Darius. Now there is every short cut from 
the lake Prosias across to Macedonia. Quite close to tha lake is 
the mine which yielded afterwards a talent of silver a day to 

' The following description of the 20, § 12.). At the present day the fish 
huso-fishing on the Wolga may serve to principally caught m the lake ara.carp, 
illustrate this passage of our author iw- tench, and eels. (Leake, iii. p. 198.) 
'‘The huso eifters the rivers to spawn ^ PoDonia in ancient times appears to 
earlier than the stuigeun, generally have consisted of two distinct tracts, 
about mid- winter, when they are still One, commencing at the sources of the 
covered with ice. At this time the Strymon, the countiy of the Agrianians, 
natives construct dikes across the river extended down that river to the great 
in certain parts, formed with piles, lake near its mouth, being bounded .to 
leaving no interval that the huso can the east by the mountain ridge of 
pass through; in the centre of the dike Orb^lus, and to •the south by that of 
is an angle opening to the current,, which Pangacum. On the west it is not clear 
consequently is an entering angle to the’ bow far these Pcconians extended, but 
fish ascending the stream; at the sum- probably they held both banks of the 
mit of this angle is an opening, which Strymon from its source to the corn- 
leads into a kind of chamber formed mencement of the Strymonic lake. The 
with cord or osier hurdles, according to other Pseonic territory was upon the 
the season of the year. Above the Axius. It commenced at some distance 
opening is a kind of scaffold, and a little inland, and in its upper part was a 
cabin, where the fishermen can retire bruadish tract, separated by the moun- 
and warm themselves or repose, when tain-range of Cerc^d from the ebuntry 
they are not wanted abroad. No sooner of the Masdi and Sinti (Thucyd. ii. 
is the huso entered into the chamber, 98), which lay west and sputh-west of 
which is known by the motion of the the Sttymon; but lower down it was 
water, than the fishermen on the scaf- confined to a very narrow strip along 
fold let fall a door, which prevents its the course of the river Axius to the sea. 
return to seaward ; they then, by means (Thuc. ii. 99.) This latter tract had 
of ropes and pulleys, lift the moveable been conquer^ by the Macedonians 
bottom of the chamber, and easily before the commencement of the Pelo- 
secure the fish.*' (Kirby's Bridgewater ponnesian war (ibid.), but at what tinie 
Treatise, vol. i. p. 108.) is uncertain. The upper .^jdan region 

3 These names are untranslatable, continued Peeonian till a much later date. 
No other anenent writer mentions the Herodotus seems to have known only 
Fapreue^* and only Aristotle in a single of the Strymonic Pssonia, 
passage the Tihn. (Hist. Animal, viii. 
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Alexander; and from this mine you haVe only to cross tho 
mountain called Dysdrum to find yourself in the Macedonian 
territory.'* 

18. So the Peisiaps sent upon this errand, ■when they reached 
the court, and were brought into the presence of Amyntas, re- 
quired him to give earth and water to King Darius. And Amyntas 
not only gave them what they asked, but also invited them to 
come and feast with him ; after which he made ready the board 
with great magnificence, and entertained the Persians in right 
friendly fashion. Now when the meal was over, and they were 
all set to the drinking, the Persians said — ; 

“ Dear Macedonian, we Persians have a custom when we make 
a great feast to bring with us to the board our wives and con- 
cnbiiies, and make them sit beside us.*' Now then, as thou hast 
received us so kindly, and feasted us so handsomely, and givest 
moreover earth and water to King Darius, do also after our cus- 
tom in this matter.”' 

Then Amyntas answered---** 0, Persians I we have no such 
custom as this; but with us men and women are kept apart. 
Nevertheless, since you, who are our lords, wish it, tliis also shall 
be granted to you.” 

When Amyntas had tlius spoken, he bade some go and fetch 
the women. And the women came at his call and took their 
seats in a row over against the Persians. Then, when tho Persians 
saw that the women were fair and comely, they spoke again to 
Amyntas and said, that ‘ what had been done was not wise ; for it 
had been better for the women not to have come at all, than to 
come in this way, and not sit by their sides, but remain over 
against them, the torment of their eyes.’ So Amyntas was 
forced to bid the women sit side by side ^ith the Persians. 

* Dysdnim is probably the mountain- that silver coins (tetradrachms) of Alex- 
ronge between Lahe Bolbe and Lake ander I. are found among the earliest 
Prasias. Herodotus, in makii^ this specimens in the Macedonian series, 
range the boundary between PsBonia ^ The ambassadors, if this portion 
and Macedonia, is thinking of the Mace- of the tale be true, must have pre- 
donia of his own day, which had been sumed ^atly upon the Greek ignorance 
extended by the conquests of Perdiccas of Persian customs. The seclusion of 
and others, to the neighbourhood of the the women was as much practised by 
St^mon. (See Leake, iii. p. 212.) the Persians as by any other Orientals. 

The whole of this region abounds The message to Vashti (Esther i. 1 1 ) is 
with mines (^infra, vi, 23 and 46; vii. an act of royal wantonness, and her 
112; Thuoyd. iv. 105; Appian, Bell, refusal arises from her unwillingness to 
Civ. iv. p, 1041). Some, as those of outrage the established usages of 
SidherohapMLi are still worked. (Leake, society. (See Joseph, Ant. Jud. xh 6; 

, iii. p, 161.) Silver is the ore chiefly and compare on the subject generally, 
obtained. It maybe regarded as a con- Brisson, de Regn. Pers. IL pp* 273-276, 
flrmation of the statement in the text, and Bahr ad loc.) 
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The women did ae he ordered $ and then the Persians, who had 
drunk more than they ought, began to put their hands on them, 
and one even tried to give the woman next him a kiss. 

19. King Amyntas saw, but he kept silence, although sorely 
grieved, for he greatly feared the power of the Persians. Alex- 
ander, however, Amyntas’ son, who was likewise there and 
witnessed the whole, being a young man and unacquainted with 
suffering, could not any longer restrain himself. He therefore, 
full of wrath, spake thus to Amyntas : — “ Dear father, thou art 
old and shouldest spare thyself. Kise up from table and go take 
thy rest ; do not stay out the drinking. I will remain with the 
guests and give them all that is fitting.” 

Alnyntns, who guessed that Alexander would play , some wild 
prank, made answer : — “ Dear son, thy words sound to me as 
those of one who is well nigh on fire, and I perceive thou sendest 
me away that thou m'ayest do some wild deed. I beseech thee 
make no commotion about these men, lest thou bring us all to 
ruin, but bear to loOk calmly on what they do. For myself, I 
will e’en withdraw as thou bidclest me.” ' 

20. Am.yntas, when he had thus besought lus son, went out ; 
and Alexander said to the Persians, “Look on these ladies as 
your own, dear strangers, all or any of them — only tell us your 
wishes. But now, as the evening wears, and I see you have all 
had wine enough, let them, if you please, retire, and when they 
have bathed they shall come back agaih.” To this the Persians 
agreed, and Alexander, having got the, women away, sent them 
off to the harem, and made ready in their room an equal number 
of beardless youths, whom he dressed in the garments of the 
women, and then, arming them with daggers, brought them in 
to the Persians, saying as he introduced them, “ Methinks, dear 
Persians, that your entertainment has fallen short in nothing. 
We have set before you all that we had ourselves in store, and 
all that we could anywhere find to give to you — and now, to crown 
the whole, we make over to you our sisters and our mothers, 
that you may perceive yourselves to be entirely hono6lred by us, 
even as you deserve to be — and also that you pay take back 
word to ^e king who sent you* here, that there was one man, a 
Greek, the satrap * of Macedonia, by whom you were both femited 

* The word used iu the text is not 113; &c.) He intends to marie hers an 
ffttrpdmit, but tbrapxes. This latter has, admission on the part of Alexander, 
however, nearly hie same force in Hero, that bis &ther only held Haoedonia as 
dotui;, who does not use the former, a fief under the Persian orown. 

(See iiL 128; iv. 166; v. 25; viL 6; ix. 
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and lodged handsomely.” So speaking, Alexander set by the 
side of each Persian one of those whom he had called Mace- . 
donian women, but who were in truth men. And these men, 
when the Persians began to be rude, despatched them with their 
daggers.’ 

2^1. So the ambassadors perished by this death, both they and 
also their foUowers, For the Persians had brought a great train 
with them, carriages, and attendants, and baggage of every kind 
—all .of which disappeared at the same time as the men them- 
selves. Not very long afterwards the Persians made strict search 
for their lost embassy ; but Alexander, with much wisdom, hushed 
up the business, bribing those sent, on the errand, partly with 
money, and partiy with the gift of his own sister Gygtea," whom 
he gave in marriage to Bubai'es, * a Persian, tlie chief leader of 
the expedition wliich came in search of the lost men. Thus 
tlie death of these Persians was hushed up,* and no more was said 
of it. 

22; Now that the men of this family are Greeks, sprung from- 
Perdiccas, as th|y themselves affirm, is a thing which I can 
declare of my own knowledge, and which I will hereafter make 
plainly evident.*® That they are so has been already adjudged 
by those who manage the Pan-Hellenic contest at Olympia. 
For when Alexander wished to contend in the games, and had 
come to Olympia with no other view, the Greeks who were about 


7 Similar stories are told by Pausanias 
(iv. 4, § 2) of the Messeiiians and Lace- 
demonians; by PolyssnuB (i. 20, § 2), of 
the Athenians, and Megarians; and by 
Xenophon (Hell. v. 4, §§ 2-6), of cer- 
tain Theban exiles who thus slew the 
Polemarchs. The repetition of a 
striking story, in reference to different 
peoide and times, hi» " (as Mr. Grote 
says in reference to another tale,* vol. iv. 
p. 370) many parallels in ancient his- 
tory.*^ Vide supra, ch: 12, note and 
cf. vol. h. p. 441, note 

® Vide infra, viii. 136, where it ap- 
pears that Bubares had a son by this 
marriage, whom he named Amyntas. 
This Amyntas was made governor of 
Alabanda oy Xerxes. 

* Bubares was the son of Megabazus. 
He was afterwards overseer of the work- 
men at Athos (infi'a, vii. 22). 

» Vide infipa, viii. 13?. Mr. Grote 
accepts without reserve the Hellenic 
descent of the royal Macedonian family 
,(yol. iv. np. 21-25). !He instances, as 
similar,' the case of MiltiadeS (Herod. 


vi. 34), and refers also to the cases of 
Phormio among the Acaimanians, and 
SertoriuB among the Iberians, as illus- 
trations of the probability of such a 
submission on the part of uncivilised 
tribes. We may readily grant the pos- 
sibility of such an occurrence. But is 
it not more likely tbat the Macedonian 
regal line, like that of the Lyncestte 
(Strab. vii. p. 473), and that of the 
Molossi of JBpirus, belonged to the class 
of '^Hellenised natives pretending to 
Greek blood”? The character .of the 
race, so *far as it can be made out, is 
barbarian, not Greek. And the Hel- 
lanodicsB would not be very strict in 
their examination, when the claimant 
was a king, ^licydides, it is true, 
agrees with Herodotus (ii. 99; v. 80); 
but Demosthenes may be quoted on 
the other side of the controversy. His 
words aye excessively strong. — ^i\linrov 
\ eh ^6vov oux ^EXXiji'oy 6vtos 
ohZh •vpoiT'fiKovro-s ov8iy rots 
^E\\v*riu, iXX* .... 6\4epovMaKe- 
86yo5, if.T.X. (Philipp, iii. 40, p. 126). 
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to run against him would have excluded him £rom the contest — 
saying that Greeks only were allowed to contend, and not bar>' 
barians. But Alexander proved himself to be an Argive, and 
was distinctly adjudged h Greek; after which he entered the 
lists for the foot-race, and was drawn to run in the first pair. 
Thus was this matter settled. 

23. Megabazus, having reached the Hellespont with the 
Poeonians, crossed it, and went up to Sardis. He had become 
aware while in Europe that Blstiseus the Milesian was raising a 
wall at Myrcinus — ^the town upon the Strymon which he had 
obtained jhom King Darius as his guerdon for keeping the bridge. 
No sooner therefore did he reach Sardis with the Paeonians than 
he said to Darius, “ What mad thing is this that thou hast done, 
sire, to let a Greek, a wise 'man and a shrewd, get hold of a town 
in Thrace, a place too where there is abundance of timber fit for 
shipbuilding, and oars in plenty, and mines of silver,' and about 
which are many dwellers both Greek and barbarian, ready enough 
to take him for their chief, and by day and night to do his bid- 
ding I ‘ I pray thee make this man cease ^is work, if thou 
wouldest not be entangled in a war with thine 'own followers. 
Stop him, but with a gentle message, only bidding him to come 
to thee. Then when thou ohce hast him in thy power, be sure 
thou take good care that he never get back to Greece again.” 

24 With these words Megabazus easily persuslded Darius, 
who thought he had shown true foresight in this matter. Darius 
therefore sent a messenger to Myrcinus, who said, "These be 
the words of the king to thee, O Histioeus ! I have looked to 
find a man well affectioned towards me and towards my great- 
ness ; aud I have found none whom I can trust like thee. Thy 
deeds, and not thy words only, have proved thy love for me. 
Now then, since 1 have a mighty enterprise in hand, I pray thee 
come to me, that I may show thee what I purpose ! ” 

Histieeus; when he heard this, put faith in the words of the 

1 HistisouB showed excellent judg- in later times of Philippi. It is ex* 
ment in selecting this site. The vici- tolled abundantly ^by j^riters both 
nity of the rich and extensive Stry- ancient and modern. (Thitoyd. iv. 108; 
monies plain, the abundance of timber, Liv. xlv. 80.; Appian, de Bell. Civ. iv. 
the neighbourhood of. gold aud silver p. 1041; Boue, voyage en Turquie, i. 
mines (v. s. note ^ on ch. 17), the ready pp. 196-190; Clarke, iv. pp, 402-40r>i 
access to the sea, were all points of the L^dce, iii. pp. 190-201.) 
utmost importance to a new settlement. ^ Compare the Behistun inscription, 
The value set upon the site in later where ol^dience is thus described: — 
times is indicated by the struggles for *‘That which has been said to them by 
its possession (Thucyd. iv. 102). The me, both by night and by day it has 
exc^lence of the position caused the beeu done by them.** (Col. i. par. 7 , 
subsequent greatness of Amphipolis, and end.) See also Thucyd. i. 129. 
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messenger ; and, as it seemed to him a grand thing to be the 
king's counsellor, he straightway went up to Sardis. Thmi 
Darius, when he was come, said to him, “ Dear Histimns, hear 
why I have sent for thee. No sooner did I return from Scythia, 
and lose thee out of my sight, than I longed, as I have never 
longed for aught else, to behold thee once more, and to inter- 
change speech with thee. Bight sure 1 am there is notliing in 
all. the world so precious as a friend who is at once wise and 
true : both which thou art, as 1 have had good proof in what 
thou hast already done for me. Now then 'tis well thou art 
come ; for look, 1 have an offer to make to thee. Let go Miletus 
and thy newly-founded town in Thrace, and come with me up 
to Susa ; share all that I have ; live with me, aitd be my coun- 
sellor.® 

2b. When Darius had thus spoken he made Artdphemes, his 
brother by the father’s side, governor of Sardis, and taking His- 
theus with him, went up to Susa. He left as general of all the 
troops upon the sea-coast * Otanes, son of Sisamnes,® whose father 
King Cambyses |lew and flayed,® because fhat he, being of 
the number of the royal judges, had .taken money to give an 
unrighteous sentence. Therefore "Cambyses slew and flayeil 
Sisamnes, and cutting his skin into strips, stretched them across 
the seat of the throne whereon he had been wont .to sit when 
he heard causea Having so done Cambyses appointed the son 
of Sisamnes to be judge in his father’s room, and bade him never 
forget in what .way his seat was cushioned. 

26. Accordingly tkis Otanes, who had occupied so strange a 
throne, became the successor of Megabazus in his command, and 
took first of all Byzantium and Chalcedon,’ then Antandrus ® in 

^ Compare for this Oriental practice, the heretic, suffered this death (Suidas, 
2 Sam. ix. 7, 11; xix. 3:1; 1* Kings ii. in voc.)> which was known as **the 
7, &c. And for the use of it by. the Persian punishment” (Theodoret* adv. 
Persians, Xenoph. Abab. i. 8, § 25, and Hsor. i. 28; Cyril, Catech.rii.). Mesabatcs 
supra, iii. 132. too is said to have been flayed alive by 

* Otanes and Artaphernes do not hold Parysatis. (Pint. Artaxerx.) Flaying 
the Illative positions of Oroetes and was also an Assyrian practice. (See 
Mltrobates (iii. 128), Tissaphernes and Botta's Monumens de Ninive, '#01. Um 

, Phomabazus (Thuc. viii.) ; but Arta- pi. 120,' and Layard’s Monuments of 
phenies is satrap, •. e, has the civil ad- Nineveh, 2nd Series, pi. 47.) 
ministration, while Otanes is a mere ^ Vide supra, iv. 144. 
commander of troops (supra, vol. ii. ^ Antandrus lay on the sea-coast of 
461, note*). He is espeoially appointed the gulf of Adramyti, a short distance 
to succeed Megabazus in his command. west of Adramyttium (Scyl. Peripl. p. 

* NbUhe conspirator, who was Otanes, 87; Strab. xiii. p. 872; infra, vii. 42). 

son of I'hamaipes (iii. 68). The name remains in the Antandro of 

® In later times the Persians seem to the present day (lat. 39'^ 32', long. 26*' 
have flayed their crimixials aiive. Manes, 49'). It is called by Herodotus a 
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the Troas, and next Lampdnium.* This'-done, he borrowed 
■ships of the Lesbians, and took Lemnos and Imbrus, which were 
still inhabited by Felc£l^n&* 

27. Now the Lemnians stood on their defence, and fought 
gallantly; but t||ey were brougl^t Jow.in coursetof time. ' Such 
as outlived jthe struggle were placed by the Persians under the 
government of ^ycaretus, the mother of that Maeandriijis * who 
was tyrant of Samos. (This Lycar^tus died afterwards in his 
government.) The cause which Otanes alleged for conquering 
and enslaving all these nations was, that iigme had refiised to 
join the king’s army against ScytW, while dthers had molested 
the host on its return. Such were the exploits which Otanes 
perfbrmed in his command. 

28. Afterwards, but for no long time,® there was a respite from 
suffering. Then from Naxos and Miletus troubles gathered 
anew about Ionia. Now Naxos at this time surpassed all the 
other islands in prosperity and Miletus had reached the height 


Pelasgic town (vii. 42),* and by Aloteus a 
city of the (ap. Strab. 1. s. c.), 

Tts foundation must therefore . be 
‘ ascribed to a period prior to the first 
Greek ■ colonies upon the co^ist. The 
occupation of Antaudrus for a hundred 
yearn by the Cimmerians has been 
already noticed (vol. i. p. 300, note 
and supra, p. 151, note ^). 

• This was an unimportant place on 
thV same coast, the ex/ict site of which 
cannot be fixed. It is said to have been 
an ./^oliau colony (Strab. xiii. p. 877). 
Hecatffius and tiellanicus both men- 
tioned it (Steph. Byz. ad voc. Aa/iirtd- 
vtia) ; hyA it is omitted by Scylax. 

> Victd'supra, iv. 145. 

Silpra, iii. 142-148. 

* The chronology of the events in the 
Ipeign of Parius depends almost entirely 
dn tl^>4uestion of what we are to un- 
derstand bjri^hM expression. If we 
regard the oattle of Marathon as fixed 
by the concurrent voice of all the Greek 
chronologists' and historians ' to^ the 
Olympic year, 72, 3 (b.c. 490), we can, 
from Herodotus alone, determine the 
dates of the various events in the reign 
of Darius up to the Naxian revolt, 
almost with certainty. But the wlier 
events, as the Thracian and the Scy- 
thian campaigns, depend for their date 
upon the length of the interval here 

• described as ** no long time ** (o6 iro\X^v 
XP^i'oy). PerhaM Clinton is not far 
wrong in reokomng it '^a tranquillity 


of two years.’* (F. H. vol. ii. ch. 18, 
App. p. 314.) 

Mr. Grote’s proposed punctuation, 
fisrh di iroWhv Ayewis KaK&y 

appears to me to give no sense at all.. 

^ Naxos (now A,via, Boss’s Inselreise, 
vol. ill. Pref. p. x«), the largest of the 
Cyclades,, when we last heard of it, was 
said to have been delivered by Pisis- 
tratus into the hands of his follower, 
Lygdamis (i. 64). It would seem that 
an oligarchy had succeeded to his ty- 
ranny (infitC ch. 30), as was usual in the 
Greek states. (See Hermann’s Pol. 
Ant. § 65.)r According to the Pseudo- 
Plutarch the Lacedsemonians had driven 
Lygdamis from his post. (De Malign. 
Herod, vol. ii. p. 859.) This is ques- 
tioned by Mr. Grote (vol. iv. p. 378, 
note); but it is in accordance wi& the 
general statements both of Herodotus 
and Thucydides (Herod, v. 92; Thucyd. 
i. 18, 122, Ac.). 

The fertility of Naxos was proverbial 
in ancient times. Agathemer says that 
it was called on tms account ^'little 
Sicily” (i. 5, P‘, 1940. M. de Tourne- 
fort gives an agreeable description of its 
productiveness. (Travels, Letter v. ,vol. 
1 . pp. 166, <167, E. T.) Boss says (Insel- 
reise, vol. i. p. 42), “ Ja, "^'ater Herodot 
hat recht; Naxos ist schon jetzt die se- 
ligste der*Inseln; und was kbnnte sie 
voUends dutch sorgsamen Anbau war- 
den !” • 
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of her i)Ower,* and w^4ihe glory of 'Ionia. But previously for 
two generations the Milesians had^ suffered grievously from 
civil disorders, whi(di were homposed b^^the Parians, whom the 
MilesiaiiLS chose before all the rest of the Greeks to rearrange 
their government.* * 

29. Kow the way in which tiie Parians healed tl^eir differences 
was the fdlloWing. A nim^r of the chief Parians came to 
Miletus, and when ^ey saw iu how ruined a condition the. 
Milesians were, they|8aid that they would like first to go over 
their country. So .wey went through all Milesia, and on their 
way, whenever they saw in the waste and desolate country any 
land that was well farmed, they took down the names of the 
owners in their tablets; and having thus gone through the 
whole region, and obtained after aU but few names, they called 
the people together on their return to Miletus, and made procla- 
mation that tiiey gave the government into the hands of those 
persons whose lands they had found well farmed ; for they 
thought it likely (they said) that the same^ persoQS. who had 
managed their own affairs well would h'kewise conduct aright the 
business of the state. The other Milesians, who in time past had 
been at variance, they placed under the rule of these men. Thus 
was the Milesian government set in order by the Parians. 

30. It was, however, from the two cities alwve mentioned that 
troubles began now to gather again about Ionia ; and this is the 
way in which they arose. Certain of the rich men liad been 
banished from Naxos by the commonalty, and, upon their banish- 
ment, had fled to Miletus. Aristagoras, son of Molpagoras,'' the 
nephew and likewise the son-in-law of Histimus, son of Lysagoras, 
who was still kept by Darius at Susa, happened to be regent of 
Miletus at the time of their coming. For the kingly power 
belonged to Histieeus; but he was at Susa when the, Naxians * 
came. Now these Naxians had in times past been btM^riends 
of Histueus; and so on their arrival at SQletus they 'ad^essed 
themselves to 'Aristagoras and be^e^^ him to lend them such 

^ Tho $a\affffokpar(a of Miletus was According to M. Toumefort^ the Parians 
placed by the chronologers very much retained the character of persons of good 
earlier, about B.C. 75U-730 (cf. Euseb. sense to his day, and ** the Gi^eeks of the 
*Chron. Qan. i. 36, and ii. p. 321). And neighbouring islands often made them 
her 80 cronies (Plin. H. N. v. 29) seem arbitratoxli of their disputes.'* (Travels, 
to have been cluefly sent out in tho 7th vol. i, p. 1 59, E. T.) 
and 8th centuries (see Hermann’s Pol. ^ A Molpagoras is mentioned by Pin* 
Ant. § 7^). tarch as a contemporary and friend of 

^ Concerning the practice of calling Thales. (Conv. Sap. Vol. ii. p- 147.) 
in foreigners, to settle the domestic dif- This rnay have been the lather of Aris- 
fereucos of a state, vide supra, iv. 161. tagoras. 

VOL. III. • O 
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aid as liis ability allowed; in hopes thereby to recover their 
country. Then Aristagoras> considering with himself that, if 
the Naxians should be restored by his help, he would be lord 
of Naxos, put forward the friendship with !]^ticeus to cloak his 
views, and spoke as follows : — 

I cannot engage to furnish you with such a power as were ^ 
needful to force you, against their will, upon the Nftxians who 
hold the city ; for I ^now they can bring into the field eight 
thousaild® bucklers, and have also a vast number of ships of war. 
But I will do all that lies in my power to get you some aid, and 
I think I can manage it in this way. Artaphemes happens to 
be my friend. Now he is a son of Hystaspes, and brother to 
King Darius. All the sea-coast of Asia is under him,® and he 
has a numerous army and numerous ships. I think I can pre- 
vail on liim to do what we require.” 

When the Naxians heard this, they empowered Aristagoras to 
manage the matter for them as well as he could, and told him to 
promise gifts and pay for the soldiers, which (they said) they 
would readily fimiish, since they had great hope that the Naxians, 
so soon as they saw them returned, would render them obedience, 
and likewise the other islanders.^® For at that time n^ot one of 
the Cyclades was subject to fong Darius. 

. 31. So Aristagoras went to Sardis and told Artaphemes that 
Naxos was an island of no great size, but a fair land fertile,^ 
lying near *Ionia,® and containing much treasure and a vast 
number of slaves. “ Make w^ar then upon this land (he said) 


. ® In the last century the whole popu- 
lation of the island was estimated at 
this amount. (Toumefort, vol. i. p. 
171.) If Naxos could really at this 
time bring into the field an ai'my of 
such a size, she must have been one of 
the most powerful of the Greek states. 
Sparta is said (vil. 234) to have been 
“ a city of 8(^00 men/* and Athens, in the 
Peloponnesian war, could send into the 
field no more than 13,000 heavy-armed. 
(Thucyd. ii. 13.) 

® This is evidently an exaggeration. 
As the command of Artaphemes did 
not extend on the south coast beyond 
Famphylia, so northwards it probably 
stopped at Adramyttium, Whem the 
satrapy of Dascyleium began. ' It suits 
the purpose of Aristagoras to over-rate 
the power of his friend. 

Naxos would appear by this to have 
exercised a species of sovereignty Over 
some of the other Cyclades. A $a\affa-<y- 
Kfaria was ascribed to her, which was 


said to have lasted 10 years, and which 
is reckoned apparently from b.g. 510 to 
B.C. 500, thus covering the 10 years im- 
mediately preceding this war (of. Euseb. 
Chron. Can. i. p. 36, and ii, p. 336). 

1 Pliny estimates the circumference 
of Naxos at 75 Roman miles (H. N. iv. 
12); Tournefort at a hundred (vol. i. p. 
167). It is considerably larger than 
Jersey, but not more than half the size 
of the Irie of Wight. Its fertility caused 
it to be called not only ^little Sicily *’ 
(see note ch; 28), but also Dionvsias 
vinearum fertilitate ” ), and &lli- 
polis. (Plin. H. N. 1. s. c.) It is still 
famous .for its vineyards, its citrons, 
i^nd its oi’ange-groves. (Ross, vol. i. p. 
38, and p. 41.) 

^ Naxoff is distant from the Ionian 
coast at least 80 miles. From Samos, 
however, which was now in the posses- 
sion of the Persians, it is not more than 
65 miles, and in clear weather is visible, 
(Tournefort, vol. i. p. 175.) 
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and reinstate the exiles ; for if thou wilt do this, first of all, I 
have very rich gifts in store for thee (besides the cost of the 
armament, which it is fair that we who <ire the authors of the 
war should pay) ; and, secondly, thou wilt bring under the power 
of the king not only Naxos but the other islands which depend 
on it,® as Paros, Andros, and all the rest of the Cyclades. And 
when thou hast gained these, thou mayest easily go on against 
Euboea, which is a large and wealthy island not less in size than 
Cyprus,^ and very easy to bring under. A hundred sliips were 
quite enough to subdue the whole.” The other answered — “ Truly 
thou art the author of a plan which may much advantage the 
house of the king ; and thy counsel is good in all points except 
the number of the ships. Instead of a hundred, two liundred 
sKall be at thy disposal when the spring comes. But the king 
himself must first approve the undertaking.” 

32 . When Aristagoras heard this lie was greatly rejoiced, and 
went home in good heart to Miletus. And Artaphemes, after he 
had sent a messenger to Susa to lay the plans of Aristagoras 
before the king, and received his approval of the undertaking, 
made ready a fleet of two hundred triremes and a vast army of 
Persians and their confederates. The command of these he gave 
to a Persian named Megabates, who belonged to the house of the 
Acheemenids, being nephew both to himself and to King Darius. 
It was to a daughter of this man that Pausanias the Lacedaemo- 
nian, the son of Cleombrotus (if at least there be any truth in 
the tale ^), was affianced many years afterwards, when he con- 
ceived the desire of becoming tyrant of Greece. Artaphemes 
now,liaving named Megabates to the command, sent forward the 
armament to Aristagoras. 


^ Larcher (ad loc.) understands this 
to mean, not that the other Cycl^es 
yiere generally subject to Naxos, but 
only that, as they lay so near it, the cap- 
ture of Naxos might probably lead to 
that of the rest. But something more 
seems to be intended. Compare note 
on ch. 30. 

* C^rus is really more than twice 
the siise of Euboea {Netjropont), The 
ancients, however, in general, regarded 
them as nearly equal. Scylax placed 
them together, assigning a mere prefer- 
ence to Cyprus, (Peripl. p. 131.) 
Aji^athemer allow^ed a greater interval 
(ii. 8, p. 233), but even he estimated the 
length of Euboea to exceed considerably 
that of Cyprus (i. 5, p. 195), whereas 
Cyprus is in reality much (nearly half a 


degree) tlie longer of the two. Pliny, 
accoi*ding to one mesisurement of Cy- 
prus, brought them neaidy to an equa- 
lity. (Compare iv. 12, p. 215, with v. 
31, p. 302.) The error arose from under- 
estimating the size of Cyprus, not from 
over-estimating that- of Eubcca. 

® For the true account of these pro- 
ceedings of Pausanias, cf. Thucyd. i. 
128-130. By the documents • there 
brought forward —which, however, Thu- 
cydides shows by a casual phrase 
Ifcrrepoy &p€vp4Bn) not to have become 
known t» the Greeks till some time 
afterwards, and which, therefore, Hero- 
dotus may very well never have seen — 
it appears that the marriage which Pau- 
sanias desired to contract was, in reality, 
with one of the daughters of Xerxes. 

o 2 
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33. Mcgabates set sail, and, touching at Miletus, took on board 
Aristagoras with the Ionian troops and theNaxians ; after which he 
steered, as he gave out) for the Hellespont ; but when he reached 
Chios, he brought the fleet to anchor off Caucasa,® being minded 
to wait there for a north wind,’ and then sail straight to Naixos. 
The Naxians however were not to perish at this time ; and so 
the following events were brought about. As Megabates went 
his rounds to visit the watches on board the ships, he found a 
Myndian ® vessel upon which there was none set. Full of anger 
at such carelessness, he bade his guards to seek out the captain, 
one Scylax® by name, and thrusting him through one of the 
holes in the ship’s side,^® to fasten him there in such a way that 
hfe head might show outside the vessel, while his body remained 
within. When Scylax was thus fastened, one went and informed 
Aristagoras that Megabates had bound his Myndian friend and 
was entreating him shamefully. So he came and asked Mega- 
bates to let the man off ; but the Persian refused him ; where- 
upon Aristagoras went himself and set Scylax free. When 
Megabates heard this he was still more angry than before, and 
spoke hotly to Aristagoras. Then the latter said to him— 

What hast thou to do xi^ith these matters ? Wert thou not 
sent here by Artaphenies to obey me, and to sail whithersoever I 
ordered ? Why dost meddle so ? ” 

Thus spake Aristagoras. The other, in high dudgeon at such 
language, waited till the night, and then despatched a boat to 
Naxos, to warn the NaxianS of the coming danger. 

34. Now the Naxians up to this time had not had any suspicion 
> that the aimament was directed against them ; as soon, therefore, 

as the message reached them, forthwith they brought within their 
walls all that they had in the open field, and made themselves 
ready against a siege by provisioning their town both with food 

^ This place does not appear to be ^ Scylax is known to us altogether as 
mentioned by any other ancient writer, a Carian appellative. The most famous 
Strabo omits it, though he gives a care- of the name was the navigator man- 
ful description of the coast (xiv.p. 924). tioned iv. 44. He was of Caryanda, a 

’ Such a wind might be looked for city a little north oflSyndus (Strab. 
with confidence, as the Etesian gales 1. s. c.). Another well-kaown ^ylax, 
blew during the greater part of the the friend of Pansetius, was of Halicai*- 
summer months from this quarter, nassus, on the southern side of the 
(Vide supra, ii. 20.) ' peninsula. 

^ Myndus was a town in Caria (Hecat. The ** holes in the side ” of a Greek 

Fr. 229). It lay upon the doast, be- vessel were, of course, for the oars, 
tween Halicarnassus and Ba^ylia (Soy- ' The term used by Her^otus {BaXafiiji) 
lac. Peripl. p. 91; Strab. xiv. p, 941), is literally “the hole for the oar of a 
and is probably identified with the doAofilriis,’* the BvXaialrtu being the 
ruins at nearly at the extreme rowers on the third or lowest benches of 

west, of the Halicamassiw peninsula the trireme. 

(Leake*s Asia Minor, p. 228). 
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and drink. Thus was Naxos placed in a posture of defence ; and 
the Persians, when they crossed the sea from Chios, found the 
Naxians fully prepared for them. However they sat down before 
the place, and besieged it for four whole months. When at length 
all the stores which they had brought with them were exhausted, 
and Aristagoras had likewise spent upon the siege no small sum 
from his private means, and more was still needed to insure suc- 
cess, the Persians gave up the attempt, and first building certain 
forts, wherein they left the banished Naxians,^ withdrew to the 
mainland, having utterly failed in their undertaking. 

35. And now Aristagoras found himself quite unable to make 
good his promises to Artaphemes ; nay, he was even hard pressed 
to meet the claitns whereto he was liable for the pay of the troops ; 
and at the ^ame time his fear was great, lest, owing to the failure 
of the expedition and his own quarrel with Megabates, he should 
be ousted from the government of Miletus. These manifold 
alarms had already caused him to contemplate raising a rebellion, 
when the man with the marked head ® came from Susa, bringing 
liim instructions oh the part of Histiaeus to revolt from the king. 
For Histimus, when ha was anxious to give Aristagoras orders to 
revolt, could find but one safe way, as the roads were guarded, of 
making his wishes known ; which was by taking the trustiest of 
his slaves, shaving all the hair from off his head, and then prick- 
ing letters upon the 'skin, and waiting till the hair grew again. 
I'hus accordingly he did ; and as soon as ever the hair was 
grown, he despatched the man to Miletus, giving him na other 
message than this — When thou art come to Miletus, bid Aris- 
tagoras shave thy head, and look thereon.” Now the marks on 
the head, as I have already mentioned, were a command to revolt.® 
All this HistisDus did because it irked him greatly to be kept at 
Susa, and because he had strong hopes that, if troubles broke out, 
he would be sent down to the coast to quell them, whereas, if 
MiletuS made no movement, he did not see a chance of his ever 
again returning thither. 


^ This was the common practice in 
such cases (cf. Thucyd. iii. 85, iv. 52, 
75, &cl). The exiles expected either by 
perpetual warfare to force an accommo- 
dation, or to find an opportunity of 
seizing the town. Does the story told 
by PartheniuB (Erotic. 19), after An- 
dnscti% relate to this war? 

’ Herodotus introduces this circum- 
stance as one well known to his hearers. 
The tale is related by Qellius (Noct. 
Att. xvii. 9), Polyienus (Strat. i. 24), 
and Tzetzes (Chil. iii. 512), the two 


former of whom appear to derive their 
facts from some other writer besides 
Herodotus. According to Qellius, the 
slave’s head was shaved and pimctured, 
ostensibly on medical grounds, so that 
he himself was not aware that he carried 
any message. 

* Polymnos professes to give the 
exact words of the message. ‘‘His- 
tisBus to Aristagoras — raise revolt in 
Ionia.” {'lirriaTos ’ Apurraydpq. — *luvlap 
kw6crncov.) 
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36. Such, then, were the views which led Histieeus to despatch 
his messenger ; and it so chanced that all these several motives 
to revolt w^ere brought to bear upon Aristagoras at one and the 
same time. 

Accordingly, at this conjuncture Aristagoras held a council of 
his trusty friends, and laid the business before them, telling them 
both what he had himself purposed^ and what message had been « 
sent him by» Histia3us. At this council all his friends were of 
the same way of thinking, and recommended revolt, except only 
HecataBUS the historian.^ He, first of all, advised them by all 
means to avoid engaging in war with the king of the Persians, 
whose might he set forth, and whose subject nations he enu- 
merated. As however he could not induce them to listen to this 
counsel, he next advised that they should do all that lay in their 
power to make themselves masters of the sea. There was one 
only way,” he said, ‘‘ so far as he could see, of their succeeding 
in this. Miletus was, he knew, a weak state — but if the treasures 
in the temple at Branchidoe,® wliich Croesus the Lydian gave to 
it,® were seized, he had strong hopes that the mastery of the sea 

. * Vide supra, ii. 143, note Hpxos. The archaic form 

® A general description of the Temple &pxo9 is interesting. T€ixtiSerris is for 
of Apollo at Branchidjo has been given T^ixtoirffifus — Teichiussa being a well- 
in. the foot-notes to Book i. (ch. 157, known place in the Njlesian territo^. 
"hote *). In addition to what was there (Thucyd. viii. 26, 28 ; Athen. Deipn. viii. 
stated, it may be observed that the p. 391 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc.) Another 
building was probably of great anti- curious inscription, may be seen on a 
quity, some of its accessories having a lion brought from the same temple. (See 
peouliafly archaic character. A straight vol. iv. Appendix to Book ix. Note A.) 
road led from the sea to the temple. The earliest historical notice which 
bordered on either side with statues attaches to the building is that contained 
on chairs, of a single block of stone, in Herod, ii. 159, which shoTrs the cele- 
with the feet close together and the brity of the shrine at the close of the 
hands on the knees — an exact imitation 7th century. The original temple ap- 
of the avenues of the temples in Egypt.’* pears to have been burnt by the I^ersiaua 
(Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 239, note. Com- on putting down this revolt (infra, vi. 
pare the representation of an Egyptian 19). A second temple was then built, 
temple, supra, vol. ii. p. 202.) On one which was plundered and destroyed by 
of these statues (some of which are now Xerxes (Strab. xiv. p. 910). Finally, a 
in the British Museum) an inscription third temple (that of which the plan is 
was found by Sir W. Gell, also very given, yol. i. p. 236) was erected by the 
archaic in type. It was written hou- Milesians; but the ay^ue of statues 
stropli^ny and the forms of the letters undoubtedly belongs to the first temple, 
marked an extremely early period. It Strabo speaks of the third temple as 
is read, a little doubtfully, thus — still very magnificent in his own day 
rEpyiVO’tdvali dvtOfiKtv [BjparvK]/- (1. s. c.). 

ecctf rf W6KKMVI. On another of the ^ The name Branchidse, as the name 
statues— now in the British Museum — of a place^ is curious. The term pro- 
are two inscriptions, both evidently perly applied to the priestly family to 
very ancient, which seem to show that which was committed the superintend- 
ihe practice of soribbling one’s name in ence of the oracle, and may be compared 
a conspicuous place can boast a respect- with such names as Eumolpidte, lamidse, 
able antiquity. One of these inscrip- Hence even Herodotus has in one 

tions, written from right to left, may place ol (supra, i. 158;^ cf. 

be read thus — Xdptif ii/ul KX^tnos, Strab. xiv. p. 910). According to the 
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xniglit be thereby gained ; at least it would give them money to 
begin the war, and would save the treasures from falling into the 
hands of the enemy.” ’’ Now these treasures were of very great 
value, as I showed in the first part of my History.* The assembly, 
however, rejected the counsel of Hechtteus, while, nevertheless, 
they resolved upon a revolt. One of their number, it wtis agreed, 
should sail to Myus,® where the fleet had been lying since its 
return fram Naxos, and endeavour to seize the captains wlio had 
gone there with tiie vessels. 

. 37. latragoras accordingly was despatched on this errand, and 
he took with guile Oliatus the son of Ibandlis the Mylassian,' and 
Histiseus the son of Tymnes ® the Termorean,* — Coes likewise, 
the son of Erxander, to whom Darius gave Mytilfene,^ and Aris- 
tagoras the son of Heraclides the Oymsean, and also many others. 
Tlais Aristagoras revolted openly from Darius ; and now be set to 
work to scheme against him in every possible vt^ay. First of aU, 


local tradition they were descended 
from Branchus, a Thessaliaiii or accord- 
ing to others a Delphian^ the original 
founder and priest of the temple, otf 
whom a legend was told similar to that 
of Hyacinthus (St rah. ix. p. 611; xiv, p. 
910; Metrodor, Fr. 7a; Aristag. Miles. 
Fr. 11). . 

7 Bishop ThirlwaB regards this advice 
as the best that could be given, and re- 
proaches the lonians with their folly in 
neglecting it. Mr. Grote sees, that 
“ the seizure of the treasures would 
have been insupportable to the pious feel- 
intjs of the people, and would thus have 
proved more injurious than beneficial." 
(Vol. iv. p. 682.) May wo not say, with- 
out taking too nigh a view of the Greek 
religion, that it would have been a real* 
act of sacrilege, unless done in the last 
resort, and then with the intention of 
restoration? (Compare the unexcep- 
tionable advice of Pericles, Thuoyd. 
ii. 13.) 

• Supra, i. 92. They were (according 
to om: author) of the same weight and 
value as the ofEerings made by Croesus 
to Delphi (of. i. 50, 51). We learn from 
Strain, that the treasures at Branchidas 
did in fact fall a prey to the Persians; 
not, however, according to him, till 
afterthe return of Xerxes to Asia from 
Greece, and even then with the con- 
nivance of the priests. Afraid of the 
indignation which their sacrilege would 
excite, they accomiMuiied him to his 
court, and were settled by him in Bac- 


tria, where Alexander found and pun- 
ished them. (Strab. xi. p. 753, 754, and 
xiv. p. 910. Cf. Quint. Curt. vii. 5.) 
The statue of Apollo was carried off at 
the same time with the treasures, and 
was found at Agbatana, whence Seleucus 
sent it back to Miletus (Pausan. Yiii. 
46, §2). 

• Myus was one of the twelve cities 
of Ionia (supra, i. 142). It lay on tho 
Mseauder, not far from Miletus. Ori- 
ginally on the coast, in Strabo’s time it 
was three or four miles up the stream of 
the Mmander (Strab. xiv. p. 912), and is 
now still further inland. Its site 
appears to have been correctly deter- 
mined by Chandler. (Travels, i. p. 2 1 3.) 
Vide supra, i, 142, note 

or Mylassa was an inland 
town of Garia (Strab. xiv. p. 942). It ie 
still a large place, and is called Melasso 
(Chandler, vol. i. p. 234; Leake’s Asia 
Minor, p. 230). Its famous temple to 
the Carian Jupiter has been mentioned 
already (i. 171). 

• This Histieous afterwards accom- 
panied 'thb expedition of Xerxes (infi;^, 
vii. 98). 

• Termera, like Mylasa, was a Carian 
city (infra, vii. 98 ; Pliny, H. N. v. 29, 
p. 292). It lay on the coast, a little 
west of Halicarnassus, opposite to the 
island of Cos (Strab. xiv. p. 940). 
Stephen of Byzantium has confused the 
^ziame with the native appellation of the 
Lycians, Tramilas, or TermiloD. . 

^ Supra, oh. 11. 
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in order io induce«,the .Milesiaus to join heartily in t!he revolt, he 
gave out, that be>laid dow^ his own^ lordship over Miletus, and 
in lieu thereof established a conunonwealth : after which, through' 
out all Ionia he did the like ; for from some of the cities he drove 
out their tyrants, and to Others^ whose goodwill he hoped thereby 
to gain, he handed theirs over, thu^ giving up all the men whom 
he had seized at the Naxian fleet, each to the city whereto be 
belonged. 

38., Now the Mytileneans had no sooner got Coes into their 
power, than they led him fortli from the city and stoned him ; 
the Cymoans, on the other hand, allowed their tyrant to go free ; 
as likewise did most of the others. And so this form of govern- 
ment ceased tliroughout all the cities. Aristagoras the Milesian, 
after he had in tliis way put down the tyrants, and bidden the 
cities choose themselves captains ® in their room, sailed aypy 
himself on board a trireme to Lacedasmon ; for he had great need 
of obtaining the aid of some powerful ally. 

39. At Sparta, Anaxandridas the son of Loo was no longer 
king : * ho had died, and his son Cleomenes had mounted 'the 
. throne, not however by right of merit, but , of birtL Anaxan- 
dridas took to wife his own sister’s' daughter,’ and was tenderly 
attached to her; but no children came from the manaage. 
Hereupon the Ephors * called him before them, and said — “ If 
thou bast no care for thine own self, nevertheless he cannot allow 
this, nor snfler the race of Eurysthenes to die out from among us. 
Come then, as thy present wife bears thee no children, put her 
away, and wed another. So wilt thou do what is well-pleasing 
to the Spartans.” Anaxandridas however refused to do as they 
required, and said it was no good advice the Ephors gave, to bid 
him put away his wife whei^she had done no wrong, and take to 
himself another. He therefore declined to obey them; 

40. Then the Ephors and Elders ® took counsel together, and 


* This is the literal rendering of the 
Greek word; but, no doubt, as Larcher 
and B3hr observe, the persons* so called 
w^re, . like the trrparriyol of Athens 
(infra, vi 103), civil magistrates no less 
than military commanders. . They had 
limited powers, and were elected, most 
probably, foy a limited period. 

^ As he was when Sparton affairs 
were last treated of, at the time of the 
embassy sent by Croesus (i. 65-70). 

^ Marriages of this kind were common 
at Sparta. Leonidas married his niece, 


Gorge (infra, vii. 239); Archidamus his 
aunt, Lampito (infra,. vi.t7JL). 

B Concerning the Ephors at Sparta, 
vide Bupra^ i. 65. This p^age is very 
important, as marking their power over 
the kings. (Compare infra, ch. 40, vi. 
82, ix. 9, 10, and Thucyd. i. 131-134.) 

^ The council of twenty;-e^ht, men- 
tioned, with the Ephors, ih Book i. ch. 
65, and again spoken of in Book vi. ch. 
57. It seems that when the Ephors and 
the Elders agr^d together, the king had 
no power to withstand them. ' 
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laid this proposal before the king: — “Since thou ajrt so fond, as 
we see thee lo be, of thy present wife, do what we now adrise, 
and gainsay us not, lest the Spartans make some unwonted decree 
concerning thee. We ask thee not now ta put away thy wife to 
whom thou art married — ^give her still the samelCve and honour 
as ever, — ^but take thee another wife beside, who may bear thee 
children.” 

When he heard this offer, > Anaxandridas gave way — and 
henceforth he lived with two wives in two separate houses, quite 
against all Spartan custom.^ 

41. In a short time, the wife whom he had last married bore 
him a son, who received the name of Cleomenes ; and so the heir 
to the throne was brought into the world by her. After this, the 
first wife also, who in time past had been barren, by some strange 
cliance conceived, and came to be with child. Then the friends 
of the second wife, when they heard a rumour of the truth, made 
a great stir, and said it was a false boast, and she meant, they 
were sure, to bring forward as her OAvn a supposititious child. So 
they raised an outcry against her ; and therefore, when her full 
time was come, the Ephors, who were themselves incredulous, 
sat round her bed, and kept a strict watcH on the labour,* At 
this time then she bore Dorious, and after him, quickly, Leonidas, 
and after him, again quickly, Cleombrotus. Some even say that 
Leonidas and Cleombrotus were twins. On the other hand, tlie 
second wife, the mother of Cleomenes (who was a daughter of 
Frinetodas, the son of Demamienus), never gave birth to a second 
cliild. 

42. Now Cleomenes, it is ^id, was net right in his mind ; 
indeed he verged upon madness; while Dorieus surpassed all his 
co-mates, and looked confidently to receiving the kingdom on 

’ > PausaniaA SAys (iii. 3, § 7) that this to the politicat one .which alone obtains 
was never allowed to any other Spartan, with ouraelvea. It was necessary for 
(’Aiwjoj'SpiSqs AoksSoi^Wwi' /timt ytt- them, in a religious point of view, to 
vaunts re S^o. olklea iia preserve the purity of the blood of 

&fta ^ictKr*.) The account in Herod, vi. Hercules. Hr. Qrote justly observes of 
61-03, does not conflict with thesestate- the Spartan kings:— 
meats, as Col. Hure thinks (Lit. of "Above all, their root was deep in 
Qreeee, vol. iv. p. S^2), innoe Anston is the religious feelings of the people, 
notaaidto have had two wives at one Their pre-epainent lineage connected 
and the same time. (See the Introdno- the state with a divine paternity. Hay, 
tory Essay, vol. i. p. 87, note **.) the chiefs of the Heiacleids were the 

* Compero with this, the practice in special grantees of the soil qf 
our- own country of summoning the from the gods — the occupation of the 
great officers of state to the queen’s Dorians being'only sanctified and_ blest 
apartments at the birth of a prince or by Zeus for the purpose of eetebhshing 
princess.^ With the Spartans there was the children of Hercules^ in the wley 
a religion motive at work, in addition of the Eurotas.’’ (Vol. ii. p. 476.) 
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the score of merit. When, therefore, after the death of Anaxan* 
dridas, the Spartans kept to the law, and made Oleomenes, his 
eldest son, king in his room, Dorieus, who kad imagined that he 
should be chosen, and who could not bear the thought of having 
rach a man as Cieomenes to rule over him, asked the Spartans to 
give him a body of men, and left Sparta with them in order to 
found a colony. However, he neither took counsel of the oracle 
at Delphi as to the place whereto he should go,® nor observed 
any of the customary usages ; * but left Sparta in dudgeon, and 
* sailed away to Libya, under the guidance of certain men who 
were Therseans.* These men brought him to Cinyps, where he 
colonised a spot, which has not its equal in all Libya, on the 
banks of a river : ® but from this place he was driven in the third 
year by the Macians,’ the Libyans,® and tho Carthaginians. 

43. Dorieus returned to the Peloponnese; whereupon Anti- 
chares the Elebuian® gave him a counsel (which he got from the 
oracles of Laius *), to “ found the city of Heraclea in Sicily ; the 
whole country of Eryx ^ belonged,” he said, “ to the Heracleids, 
since Hercules himself conquered it” On receiving this adyice, 
Dorieus went to Delphi to inquire of the oracle whether he would 


* Vide supra, iv. 159, note, and * 
compare Muller’s Dorians (iii. p. 282, 
E. T.), and Hermann's Political An- 
tiquities of Greece (§ 75, note 4). The 
sanction of some oracle or other was 
required for every colony ; the sanction 
of the oracle at Delphi, when the colony 
was Dorian. The passage in Cicero (Do 
Div. II. i. § 3) is important: **Quam 
verb Qrsecia colouiam misit 411 .^oliam, 
Inniara, Asiam, Siciliam, Italiam, sine 
Pythio aut Dodonaso aut Hammonis ora- 
culo?” 

* The taking of fire from the Pry- 
taneum of the parent city was one 
of these. (Hermann, ^ 74, note 1.) 
Compare note * on Book i. ch. 146. 

* Thera, as a Spartan colony (supra, 
iv. 147), would be likely to keep up a 
connexion with the mother county. 
Again, the connexion of Thera with 
Gyrene (iv. 150-159) would explain the 
choice of Cinyps as a settlement. 

^ This place, which Herodotus re- 
fi^hled as ihe most fertile spot in Africa, 
£as been already described (iv. 198; 
compare ch. 175). Scylax only calls it 
Xvplop Ka\ 6 p (Peripl. p. 112). Peren- 
nial streams are so rare in t^ part of 
Africa, that the highest praisf was 
contained in the words, the banks 
of a river.*' 


’ Cinyps was in the country of the 
Macians fiv, 175 ; Scyl. Peripl. 1. s. c.), 
who would therefore be likely to resist 
the settlement. 

® That is, ‘‘the other Libyans." The 
Macians were Libyans (iv. 168, 175, 
197). 

^ Eleon was a village . in the terri- 
tory of Tanagra (Strabo, ix. pp. 587, 
637). 

^ Proposals have been made to change 
the name here either to lamus (men- 
tioned Pind. 01. vi. 74), or to Bacis, a 
native of Eleon (Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 
1071) ; as we do not hear of any prophet 
Laius. But no change is needed. We 
may understand, with Larcher, “ oracles 
given to Laius.” fCf. Soph. (Ed. T. 
898, Aatov irdKaih Oiff^ara,) ^ 

3 Eryx is said by Thucydides to have 
been a Trojan settlement (vdi 2), It 
lay at the western point of the island, a 
little to the north of Drepanum, the 
modem Trapani, (See Plin. H. N. iii. 
8 ; Strab. vi. p. 393.) Its site is fixed by 
the remarkable mountain, the “mens 
Eryx" of antiquity, which con only be 
the modem Mount St. Julian. The 
conquest of this district by Hercules 
is related at length by Diodorus (iv. 
22 ). 
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take the place to which he was about to go."^ The Pythoness pro- 
phesied that he would ; whereupon Dorieus went back to Libya, 
took up the men who had sailed with him at the first, and pix)- 
ceeded upon his way along the shores of Italy. 

44. Just at this time, the Sybarites® say, they and their king 
Telys were about to make war upon Crotbna,'* and the Crotoniats, 
greatly alarmed, besought Dorieus to lend them aid. Dorieus 
was prevailed upon, bore pail in the war against Sybaris, and 
had a share in taking the town. Such is the account which the 
Sybarites give of what was done by Dorieus aud his companions. 
The Crotoniats, on the other hand, maintain that no foreigner 
lent them aid in their war against the Sybarites, save and except 
Callias the Elean,® a soothsayer of the race of the lamidm ; ® and 
he only forsook Telys the Sybaritic king, and deserted to their 
side, when he found on sacrificing that the victims were not 
favourable to an attack on Grotdna. Such is the account which 
each party ^ves of these matters. 

45. Both parties likewise adduce testimonies to the truth of 
what they say. The Sybarites show a temple and sacred precinct 
near the dry stream of the Crastis,^ which they declare that 
Dorieus, after taking their city, dedicated to Minerva Crastias. 
And further, they bring forward the death of Dorieus as the 


® Sybaria was one of the most im- 
portant towns of Magna Gi'socia. Ac- 
cording to Strabo^ it was founded by the 
Achoeans (vi* p. 378), probably about 
B.C. 720. (Clintoifs F. H., vol. i, pp. 
168, 174.) The colonisation was moat 
likely connected with the gradual con- 
quest of the Peloponnese by the boriah 
invaders. Its Mte is marked by the 
junction of the Crathis (Crati) with the 
Sybaris {Cossile), 

Sybaris flourished 2l0 years (Seym. 
Ch. 1. 360). Its walls were 50 st^ia iu 
circumference ; it had twenty-five subject 
cities, and ruled over four neighbour- 
ing tribes. In the great war with Cro- 
tona, it is said to have^ brought into the 
field 300,000 men (Sirab. 1. s. c.). Its 
excessive luxury is proverbial (vide 
infi:a, vi. 127). It was taken (b.c. 510) 
after a siege of 70 days by the Croto- 
niats; who turned the river upon the 
town, and in this way destroyed it 
(Strab. ut supra). 

•A second Sybaris arose upon the 
ruins of the first, but it never flou- 
rished, and was fina^ merged in the 
Athenian colony of Thuiii (b.c. 443), 
wfa^h was built on a spot in the'neigh- 


bourhood. Herodotus was one of the 
colonists (Suidas). In this place by 
‘^Sybarites” he probably means the 
inhabitants of Laiis and Scidrus, places 
to which the Sybarites retired when the 
Crotoniats took their city (infra, vi. 
21 ). 

* Supra, iii. 136, note 

* Supra, iii. 132, note ®. 

^ The lamidss were one of the sacred 
families which ministered in the temple 
^f Jupiter at Olympia. (Muller’s Do- 
rians, vol, i. p, 281, E. T.) Pindar 
calls them vo\6K\tiTov xaO* *'EWavas 
ydyos (01. vi. 120). They were mythi- 
cally descended from lamus the sou 
of Apollo. Pausanias makes frequent 
mention of them (iii. xi. 6, xii. 7 ; vi. 
ii. 4, iv. 3 ; VIII. X. 4). 

^ It has been proposed to read 
^'Crathis” here for Crastis,” and 

Crathias ” for Crastias." But the 
MSS. are without variation. There 
seems to be no doubt that the sti'eam 
commonly called the Crathis (supra, 
i. 145; Strab. vi. p. 378) is intended, 
but Crastia may have been the Italian 
form of the name.. The "dry stream 
is probably an old bod. 
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surest proof; since he fell, they say, because he disobeyed the 
oracle. For had he in nothing varied from the directions given 
]iim, hut confined himself to the business on which he was sent, 
he would assuredly have conquered the Erycian territory, and 
kept possession of it, instead of perishing with all his followers. 
The Crotoniats, on the other hand, point to the numerous allot- 
ments within their borders whidi were assign^ to Callias the 
Elcan by their countrymen, and .which to my day remained in 
the possession of his family ; while Doriens and his descendants 
(they remark) possess nothing. Yet if Doriens had really helped 
them in the Sybaritic war, he would have received very much 
more than Callias. Such are the testimonies which are adduced 
on either side ; it is open to every man to adopt whichever view 
he deems the best.* 

4fi. .Certain Spartans accompanied Dorieus on his voyage as 
co-founders, to wit, Thessalus, Paraebates, Celeas, and Euryleon. 
These men and all the troops under their command reached 
Sicily ; but there they fell in a battle wherein they were defeated 
by the Egesteans * and Phoenicians, only one, Euryleon, surviving 
the disaster.. He, then, collecting the remnants of the beaten 
army, made himself master of Minoa, the Selinusian colony,* 
and helped the Selinusians to’tlirow off the yoke of their tyrant 
Peithagoras. Having upset Peith^oras, he sought to become 
tyrant in his room, and he even reigned af Selinus for a brief 


* This chapter is clearly the writing with them from their former country 
of Herodotus Me* (Arist. Hhet. (Thucyd. jiii, 51). Minda was afterw’artfs 

9.) Other specimens of the same called Heraclea. It is uncertain^ when 
intimate knowledge of the cities of this change was made — perhaps on its 
Magna Grsccia occur, iii, 131, 133-138, occupation by Curyleon. Sometimes 
vii- i'70, &c. both names. were useti CHpaKXclav r^v 
Egesta, or Segesta (the native name, Miy^ay, Polyb. i. 25; cf. Liv. xxiv. 35); 
a^ appears from the coins) was a sister but commonly we find only Heraclea. 
settlement of Er 3 'x (Thuc. vi. 2). It The town lay at the mouth of the 
was situated at some . little distancfr Halycus {^Phtani)^ where some slight 
from the sea, and had a port known as ruins still remain (Smyth's Sicily, p. 
Emporium Segesi^um. * (Strab. vi. p, 216), Heraclea is mentioned by various 
393} Ptol. Geograph, iii. 4; Plin. H. N. writers, among them by Ptolemy (Geo- 
iii. 8.) The latter seems to have oc- graph, iii. 4), Stephen (od voc.), and 
copied the site of the modern CoiteK-a* Cicero (adv, VerT. li. 50). 
entire (lat. 38® 2' long. 12® 52'). A Selinus was founded from Megara 
temple and theatre mark the site of the Hyblsea, about b.c. 630 (Thucyd. vi. 
former, about six miles inland from 4), It was a place of great importance 
Castell-Armare. until its destruction by Hannibal (Diod. 

» Minda was said to have derived Sic. xiii. 59). Prom that time it fell 
its name from Minos (Heracl. Pont, into decay (Strab. vi. p. 394). Very 
Fr. xxix.), who was reported by tra- extensive ruins mark the site,.wbichi 
dition to have visited Sicily (infra, vii. in the Terra dei Pulci between the rivers 
170), But it seems more probable that Madiuna and Pelici (Smyth’s Sicily, pp. 
the Megarians, who ^colonised Selinus 2X9, 220). 

(ThucyX vi. 4), brought the name 
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Bpaoe — ^but after a while the Selinusiaus rose up in revolt against 
him, and though he fled to the altar of Jupiter Agorssu^^ they 
notwithsti^ding put him to deatL 

47. Another man who accompatiied Dorieus, and died with 
him, was Philip the son of Butacid^, a man of Crotflua ; who, 
after he' had been betrothed to a daughter of Telys the Sybarite, 
was banished from Crotdna, whereupon his marriage came to 
nought ; and he in his disappointment took ship and sailed to 
Cyrene. Prom thence he became a follower of Dorieus, fur-- 
nishing to the fleet a trireme of his own, the crew of which he 
supported at his own charge. This Philip was an Olympian victor, 
and the handsomest Greek of his day. His beauty gained him 
honours at the hands of the Egestmans which they never accorded 
to any one else ; for they raised a hero-temple over his grave, 
and they still worship him with sacrifices.^ 

48. Such then was the end of Dorieus, who if he had brooked 
the rule of Cleomenes, and remained in Sparta, would have been 
king of Lacedaemon ; since Cleomenes, after reigning no great 
length of time, died without male offspring, leaving behind him 
an only daughter, by name Gorge.* 

49. Cleomenes, however, was still king when Aristagoras, 
tyrant of Miletus, reached Sparta. At their interview, Arista- 
goras, according to the report of the Lacedaemonians, produced 
a bronze tablet, whereupon the whole circuit of the earth was 
engraved, with all its seas and rivers.® Discourse began between 
the two ; epid Aristagoras addressed the* Spartan king in these 
words following : — “ Think it not strange, O King Cleomenes, 
that I have been at the pdins to sail hither; for the posture of 
affairs, which I will now recount unto thee, made it fitting. 
Shame and grief is-it indeed to none so much as to us, that the 
sons of the lonians should have lost their freedom, and come to 
be the slaves of others ; but yet it touches you likewise, 0 
Spartans, beyond the rest of the Greeks, inasmuch as the pre- 


* That is, the altar of Jupiter, Pro- and by the praises of Plutarch (ii. p. 
tector of the Forum (ayopd). It pro- 145). " Her acuteness appears, vii. 231^. 
bably stood in the market-place. ^ Maps, according to Strabo and 

^ Eustathius reports the same (ad others (Strab. i. p. 10 ; Agathem. i. i ; 
Horn. II. i.); but he derives his know- Diog. L^rt. ii. 1), were invented about 
ledge from Herodotus. this time by Anaximander. Hecata^us 

^ She became the wife of Leonidas, appears to have made use of them, 
her, uncle, accordii^ to a usual Spar- (Compare iv. 36, and *note ’ on the 
tan custom (infra, vii. 239 ; compare passage.) The map of Aristagoras was 
note^ on ch. 39 of this -Book). The probably tlie first which- had been seen 
noble character of Gorgo is evidenced m European Greece, 
by the anecdote related below (ch. 51 ), 
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emiaence over all Greece appertams to you. We beseech you, 
therefore, by the common gods of the Grecians, deliver the 
lonians, who are your own kinsmen, from slavery. Tnily the 
task is not difficult ; for the barbarians are an unwarlike people ; 
and you are the best and bravest warriors in the whole world. 
Their mode of fighting is the following : — they use bows and 
arrows and a short spear ; they .War trousers in the field, and 
cover their heads with turbans.® So easy are tliey to vanquish I 
.Know too that the dwellers in these parts have more good things 
tlian all the rest of the world put together — gold, and silver, and 
brass, and embroidered garments, beasts of burthen, and bond- 
servants — all which, if you only wish it, you may soon have for 
youi» own. The nations border on one another, in the order 
which I will now explain. Next to these lonians” (here he 
pointed with his finger ta the map of the world which was 
engraved upon the tablet that he had brought with him) “ these 
Lydians dwell*; their soil is fertile,’ and few people are so rich in 
silver.® NeJ^t to them,” he continued, “ come thW Phrj^gians, 
who have more flocks, and herds than any race tliat I know,® and 
more plentiful luirv'ests. On them border the Cappadocians, 
whom we Greeks know by the name of. Syrians : ‘ they are 
neighbours to the Cilicians, who extend all the way to this sea, 
Were Cyprus (the island which you see here) lies. The Cilicians 
pay the king a yea^rly tribute of five hundred talents.® Next to 
them come the Armenians, who live here — ^they too have nume- 
rous flocks and herds.®' After them come the Matieni,® inha- 
biting this countrj' ; then Cissia, this province, where you see the 


• Vido infra, tH. dt. A represen* 
tatlon of the ordinary Fersian dress 
has been already given, vol, i. p. 221, 
Their war costume will be seen by re- 
ference to the notes on Book vii. ch. 61, 

^ The valleys of the Hermus, Cayster, 
Caiciis, and EvenuSj ai‘e all of extreme 
fertility. (Fellows’s Asia Minor, pp. 21, 
26, 278; Leake's Tour, pp. 255, 265.) 
The intermediate country is mountain- 
oils and barren, especially the district 
called Catakccaumeud. (Hamilton’s Asia 
Minor, i. pp. 132-141.) 

^ Monnt Tmolus, c68ai/iov Spos, as 
Strabo calls it (xiii. p. 897), is said to 
have produced gold in abundance, but 
not silver, so far as I am aware. Was 
the silver the 1)product of those mines 
between Pergamus and Atameus, to 
which some writers ascribed the im- 
mense riches of Gyges, Alyattes, and 
Creesus ? (Strab. xiv. p. 969.) 


^ The high table-land of Phrygia is 
especially adapted for pasturage. Flocks 
and herds, even under the present 
miserable system of government, are 
numerous (Leake, pp. 19, 36; Hamil- 
ton, i. pp. 415-418; ii. pp. 218-221, &c.). 
The Angora wool has a world-wide 
reputation. The land is in many places 
veiy rich, but is wretchedly cultivated 
(L^e, p. 94). 

' Vide supra, i. 72, ani’ infra, vii. 
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* Armenia is, even more than Phry- 

gia, a pasture country. Phrygia has 
many wide plains, capable of bearing 
ample harvests ; but Armenia is all 
mountain and valley (cf, vol. i. Essav 
ix.§10). ^ 

* Not the Matieni of Asia Minor, 
but those of the Kurdish hills. (Com- 
pare i. 72, 189, 202, &c,) 
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!. . ,2(# ARISTAGOEAS’ SPEECH, Bo<ni 

mer Choaspes ularked, and likewise the town Susa ujto&t its 
banks, where the' Clreat JCing holds his court,* and whert-the 


^ That Susa liad by tbis time certainly 
become the Persian capital, has been 
already admitted (supra, iii. 30, note ^). 
It was the ancient capital of Elam ov 
Susiana, the country between Mount 
Zagros and the lower Tigris. It was 
situated on the edge* of the gi'eat 
Mesopotamian plain, 25 or 30 miles 
from the* mountains, in a luluriaut re- 
dop abundantly watered, and famous 
»5r dt8 beautiful herbage. The city does 
not now lie dir6otly upon the Choaspes 
(ICerkhah)j but upon a small stream, 
called the Shapur, which rises about 10 
miles* to the north of the ruins, and 
flows into the Karun near Ahwaz. The 
Choaspes is at present a mile and a half 
to the west the town (Journal of 
Oeograph. Society, vol. ix. part i. p. 71 ; 
compare Herod, v. 52, and Strab. xv. p. 
1032), and the Kat'un or river of Dizful, 
about six miles to the east. It is 
thought, however, that anciently the 
Choaspes bifurcated a little above the 
ruins of Badacu, and flowed in part east 
of Susa (supra, vol. i. p. 467, note ^.) 
The citadel, sb Qfben noticed (supra, iii. 
68 Polybi'vl plviu- § 14; Strab. xv. *p. 
\031; Afriap.j;i|ij 10; Plin. H. N. vi, 
27, p. 362);^ lay at the we^iiipp extre- 
mity of the'place, close toUlie Skipur, 
and opposite to the modem ^'tomb of 
Daniel.” It occupied the highest part 
of the great mound, which is evenisow 
120 feet above the level of the Shaptir. 
The town extended fropi this point in 
an easterly direction; i|^was of an ob- 
long shape, and had- a arcuit which we 
find (iiflerently estimated at 200 and 120 
irtades (^cf. Strab. 1. s. c., and Polyclit. 
ap. Strab. XV. p 1032). The ruins seem 
at present to be confloed within a cir- * 
cumference of 7 miles or about 60 stades 
(Geograph. Joum. 1. s. c.). They extend 
considerably bemnd the limits of the 
accompanying plan. . 

The material used in the construction 
of the city was baked and sun-dried 
brick, like the Babylonian. It was pro- 
bably built originally by the Scythio 
people whose language is found on all 
the most ancient of its remains ; but it 
was no doubt enlarged and beautifled 
when Darius transferred to it the seat of 
empire (of. Pliti. H. N. vi. 27, p. 361). 
The magniflcent palace which had so 
great a fame in antiquity (infra, ch. 53 ; 
Ar. de Mund. p. 398; Strab. 1. s. c.; 
Diod. Sic. xvii. 65; Oassiodorus, vii. Ep. 


15), .and of which the best account is to 
be found in the book of Esther (i 5, 6), 
occupied the northern portion of the 
preat mound (supra, iii. 68, note an 
irregular rectangle, two sides of which 
measure 1200 feet, while the remaining 
two fall somewhat short of 1000. It has 
been recently exhumed in a great mea- 
Bure^by Sir W. Williams and Mr. Loftus, 
and is found to have consisted of a great 
hall of stone pillars, of the same size 
and on the same plan as that of Xerxes 
at Persepolis (Ker Porter, vol. i. PL 30, 
and compstre PL 45), and of a number 
of inferior building behind the hall, the 
material of which is brick. The pillars 
are arranged into a central group of 36, 
standing in six rows of six each, so as to 
, form an exact square, 145 feet (nearly) 
each way; and into three outlying 
groups or porticoes, flanking the central 
group on three sides, the east, the north, 
and the vrest. These porticoes, which 
are exactly parallel to the sides of the 
inner square, are formed of two rows of 
six pillars each, in line with the pillars 
of the central group, the distance be- 
tween the outermost pillars of the cen- 
tral group and the . inner pillars of the 
porticoes being 64 feet. The pillars are 
of two kinds— those of the central group 
or phalanx have square bases, while 
those of the porticoes have round or 
bell-shaped bases, as given in the wood- 
cut (No. 2). Both sorts appear, how- 
ever, to have been surmounted by the 
same capital, the form of which is repre- 
sented in the woodcut (No. 1). The 
central group is supposed to have been 
covered with a roof, but the space be- 
tween that group and the porticoes was 
probably omy shaded by curtains (see 
Loftus’s Ghaldfoa, pp. 373-375, and com- 
pare the description in the book of 
Esther, i. 5, 6). It appears by a trilin- 
gual inscription upon four of the pillars 
(^1, 2, 3, and 4 in the plan) that the 
palace was commenced by^DaftiuB and 
finished by Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

The town is said to have been un- 
walled (Polyolit. ap. Strab. 1. s. c.), and 
certainly appears as on open place in 
the wars of the successors of Alexander 
(Polyb. 1. 8. c.). It is unfortunate that 
we have no description of ancient Susa 
from an ej^e-witness, since it doubtless 
exceeded m magnificence both Perse- 
polis and Ecbatana. 

With regard to the residence of . 'the 
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tre^sories are in whic^ his wealth is stored.^ X)nce masters of 
this eity, you may be- bold to -vie with Joto' himself fot riches. 
In the wars which ye wage \rith your riyals of MesseUia,’’ with 
them of Argos likewise and of Arcadia, about paltry boundaries 
and strips of l^d not so remarkably' good,® ye contend with 
those who have no gold, nor ^ver even, which often ^ve men 
heart to fight and die. Must ye wage such wars, and when ye 
might so easily be lords of Asiay. will ye decide otherwise ? ” Thus 
spoke Aristagoras ; and Claomeues replied to him, — lililcsian; 
stranger, tliree days hence I will give thee an answer.” 

50. So they proceeded no further at that time. Wlien, how- 
ever, the day appointed for the answer came, and the two once 
more met, Cleomente asked Aristagoras, “how many days’- 
journey it was from the sea of the lonians to the King’s resi- 
dence ? ” Hereupon Aristagoras, who -had manage^ the rest so 

Persian king at Susa, there are conflict- months in the summer, when there 
ing accounts. Xenophon was the first was a removal to the mountains, perhap.s 
to relate that thei kings of Persia had commonly to £cbatana, but no doubt 
no fixed couH, but divided the year sometimes to Persepolis, where Darius 
between Babylon, Susa, and Ecbatana and Xerxes both built palaces. Visits 
(Oyrop. vui. vi. § 22; compare Anab. to Babylon woulji.ocjOAsionally be paid, 
III. V. § 15). From him the statement especially in the winter, ^ut Ecbatana 
was rejieated, with variations, by later and Susa would conltithte^ ^^AHstotle 
writers. Xenophon assigned the three seems to have been kw|iQ^. (ae Muiido. 
months of spring to Susa, the two of 1. s. c.), the only regul^^j^tions of the 
summer to Ecbatana, and the rest of coui*t, thMme in the heighl^f summer, 
the year to Babylon. Plutarch (de the other 'Ppfing the n^zrudnder of the 
Exil. ii. p. 604) followed tlihi account year. “ 

in its outline, Zouaros in its details (iii. (For a representation of Susa, as it- 
26, p. 302). AthensQus (xii. p. 513, F.) now, Spears, see the woodcut, iii. 
introduced a change, for which it may ch. *68, note *.) 

bo questioned if he had any authority, ® According to Strabo, the principal 
assiming the winter to Susa, the summer * treasuries were ifl Persepolis and Pasar- 
to l^batana, the sfjjriTig to Babylon, and gadse, which were regarded as x>laces of 
the cnutumn to Pet'sepolis, From him ap- greater strength than Susa (xv. p. 1 032) ; 
pareutly .^lian derived the notion, very and it is certain that Alexander found 
absurd to one who knows the localities, considerable wealth at PasargadsD (Ar- 
that Susa was the summer and Ecbatana rian, Exp. Alex. iii. 18). Still the (freat 
the winter residence of the Persian treasury appears even at that time tf> 
monarch (Hist. Animal, x. 6). It may have been at Susa, where the silver cap- 
be doubted whether there is more than tured amoimted to 50,000 talents, or 
a slight basis of j^uth even !u Xeno- more than twelve 'millions sterling 
phon^ account. Susa appears in .^s- (Arrian, iii. 16). Ecbatana had its owu 
chyluB and Herodotus, as in Scripture, small >treasury, from which Darius 
to be the ordinary residence of the carried^way 7000 talents (ib. c. 19). 
court'; and indeed there is abundant 7 This is the only distinct reference 
testimony to this point from various in Herodotus to the' two early Mease- 
writm (Otes. Exc. Pars, passim ; Strab. nian wars, of which so full an account 
xy. Pi 1031; Pausan. 111 . ix.§ 3; Joseph, has been loft us by Pausanias (iv. 
Ant. X. sub fin. xi. 5). It is impossible iv.-xxii.). He alludes to what is called 
therefore to believe the statement of ' the third war, ix. 35. 

Xenophon, that it was only occupied for ^ Cf. i, 66-68, and 82. There seems 
three months out of the twelve. Pro- to be a special allusion to the disputed 
bably it was the ordinary court resi- district of Cynuiia. 
dence except for the two or three hottest 

VOL. 111. 
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olererly, and succeeded in deceiving th^ king, tripped in his 
speedi fuad' blundered ; for instead of concealing the truth, as he 
ought, tbi^have done if he >vanted to induce the Spartans to cro^ 
into Asia, he said plainly thatt it was a journey of three months. 
Cleomenes caught at the words, and, preventing Aristagoras 
from finishing what .he had begun to say concerning the road, 
addressed him thus : — “ Milesian istranger, quit Sparta before 
sunset. This is no good proposal that thou makest to the 
Lacedseihonians, to conduct them a distance of three months’ 
journey from the sea.” When he had thus spoken, Cleomenes 
wept to his home. 

51. But Aristagoras tdok an olive-bough in his hand, and 
hastened to the king’s house, where ho was admitted by reason 
of his suppliant’s guise. Gorge, the daughter of Cleomenes, and 
his only chjld, a girl of about eight or nine years of age, 
happened to be there, standing by her father’s side. Aristagoras, 
seeing her, requested Cleomenes to send her out of the room 
before he began to speak with lum ; but Cleomenes told him to 
say on, and not mind the child. So Aristagoras began with a 
promise of ten talents * if the king would grant him his request, 
and when Cleomenes shook his head, continued to raise his offer 
till .it reached fifty talents ^ whereupon the child spoke : — 
“ Father,” she said, “ get up and go, or the stranger will cer- 
tainly corrupt thee.” Then Cleomenes, pleased at the warning 
pf his child, mthdrew and went into another room. Aristagoras 
quitted Sparta for good, not being able to discourse any more 
concerning the road which led up to the King. 

52. Now the true account of 'the road in question is the fol- 
lowing: — Boyal stations' exist along its whole length, and ex- 

0 On the readiness of the Spartans to straight line, towards the north, in 

yield to bribery, vide supra, iii. 148, order to avoid the vast arid tract be- 
note \ tween the Upper Tigris and Upper 

1 By royal stations” are to bo un- Euphrates, the Great Desert of Smjar^ 
derstood the abodes of the king’s It also, by this deviation, is able to 
couriers (&yyafnitoi), who conveyed de- take in the Armenii^ capital, Diarbekr. 
spatchea from their own station to the It passes by Sart (Sardis), A/M J^hehr 
next, and then returned (infra, viii. 98), (Philadelphia), Afiom Kara. Hissarf Ah’- 
The route described is probably at once Shehr^K^isariyeht Ottrvm,Malat%y€h, Diar* 
the post-route and the caravah-route Jbekir^ Jezireh, Mosul (Nineveh), Arhil 
between the two capitals. If Herodotus (Arbela), and Kirkuk, There are two 
visited Babylon, he would have tra- other great roads, or rather routes, con- 
vened along this road, at- least as far as necting Asia Minor with Persia : the 
the Gyndes, where this great highway Erzeroum route, which leads, however, 
was crossed by the route leading from into what was rather Upper Me^a, de* 
l^bylon to Agbatana (cf. i. 189). The bouching upon Tabriz and Teheran; 
road is nearly that which would now be and the Aleppo route, by far, the most 
followed by travellers between Smvma direct line, but which runs mainly 
and Baghdad, It bears away out of the through the Syrian and Arabian deserts. 
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celleai caravanserais ; and throughout it traverses an inhabited 
tract, and is free from danger. In Lydia and Phrygia aro 
twenty stations within a distance of 94 parasangs. Cm leaving 
Phrygia the Halys has to be crossed'; and here are gates through 
which you must needs pass ere you can traverse the stream. A* 
strong force guards this post. When you have made the pas- 
sage, and are come into Cappadocia, 28 stations and 104 para- 
sangs bring you to the borders of Cilicia, where the road passes 
through two sets of gates, at each of which there is a guard 
posted. Leaving these behind, you go on through Cilicia, where 
yon find three stations in a distance of 15^ parasangs. The 
boundary between Cilicia* and Armenia is the river Euphrates, 
which it is necessary to cross in boats. In Armenia the resting- 
places are 15 in number, and the distance is 56^ parasangs. 
There is one place where a guard is posted. Four large streams 
intersect this district,® all of wliich have to be crossed by means 
of boats. The first of these is the Tigris ; |<he second and tho 
third have both of them the same name,* though they aro not 
only different rivers, but do not even, run from the same place.® 
For the one which I have called the first of the two has its 
source in Armenia, while the other fiows afterwards out of the 
country of the Matienians. The fourth of the streams is called 
the Gyndes, and this is the river which Cyrus dispersed by 
digging for it three himdred and sixty channels.® Leaving 
Armenia and entering the Matienian country, you have four 


and so must at all times have been very 
unsafe, on account of the Arab plun- 
derers. 

' 2 This description gives Cilicia an ex- 
tension towards the north, which no 
other writer allows to it. 1 have en- 
deavoured to express this in the Map of 
the Satrapies which accompanies the 
present volume. 

* Armenia is here givei^ an extra- 
ordinary extension to the south, and so 
made to include a large tract ordinarily 
reckoned either to Assyria or Media. 

* Undoubtedly the two Zabs, the 
Greater and the Lesser. These rivers, 
which, gave the appellation of Adiabene 
to the region watered by them (Ammian. 
]^ceU. xxiii. 6; Bochart, Sac. Geog. 
iv. 19, p. 243), seem to have retained 
their names unchanged from the earliest 
times to the present. The Greater Zab, 
at any rate, a|wars under that title in 
the Assyrian inscriptions {passim); it 
^ also, undoubtedly, the Zabatus of 


Xenophon (Anab. ii. v. 5, and ni. iii. 
6), and the Diava or Diaba of Ammi- 
auuB (1. s. c.). The Lesser Zab is a less 
famous stream; but its continuity of 
name appears from this passage, com- 
bined with the mention of it by Am- 
mianus as the Adiava or Adiaba, and 
with the fact of its present appellation. 

The word Zab, Uiab, or Diav (83^^), 
according to Bochart (1. s. c. ), signifieH 
a wolf” in Choldeo. HencO tho 
Greater Zab is called A^kos (Lycus) in 
Strabo, 'Ammianus, and ipiiny, and 
AtvKhs (by mistake) in Ptolemy \Geogr. 
VI. i.). 

* Wiat Herodotus here states is ex- 
actly true of the two Zabs. The Greater 
Zab has its source in Armenia between 
the lakes of Van and Urumiyeh — the 
Lesser rises in the Koordish mountains 
(bis Matienian hills) at a distance of 
nearly two degrees to the S.S.B. 

® Vide supra, i. 189, note®, where tho 
Gyndes is identified with the Diyaleh. 

p 2 
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stations ; these passed yop find yourself in Oissia, \^here elev^ 
stations and 42^ parasangs bring ' you to another navigable . 
stream, the Choaspes, on the banks of which the city of Su^ ^ 
built. Thus the entire number of the stations is ndsed to one 
•hundred and eleven ; and so many are in &ct the resting-places 
that one finds between Sardis and SuSa. 

53. If then the royal road be measured aright, and the para^ 
sang equals, as it does, thirty ftirlongs,' the whole distance 
from Sardis to the palaco of Meranon (as it is called), amounting 
thus to 450 parasangs, would be 13,500 furlongs.® Travelling 
then at the rate of 150 furlongs a day,® one will take exactly 
, ninety days to perform the journey. 

54. * Thus when Aristagoras the Milesian told Oleomenes the 
Lacedaemonian that it* was a three months’ journey from the sea 
up to the king, he said no more than the truth! The exact 
distance (if any one desires still greater accuracy) is somewhat 
more ; for the journey from Ephesus to Sardis must be added to 
the foregoing account ; and this will make the whole distance 
between the Greek Sea and Susa (or the city of Memnon, as it 
is colled *) 14,040 furlongs ; since Ephesus is distant from Sardis 


’ Supra, ii. 6. This was the ordiuaty 
estimate of the Greeks. (See Xeu. 
Auab. ii. ’2, § 6 ; Suidas in voc. Hesych. 
in voc., &c.) Strabo, however, tells us 
that it was not universally agi’eed upon, 
since there were some who considered 
the parasang to equal 40, and others (iO ' 
stades (xi. p. 754). The truth is, thp-t 
the ancient parasang, like the modem 
iarsakh, was oi*iginaily a measure of 
time (an hour), not a measure of dis- 
tance. In passing from the one meaning 
to the other, it came to mark a different 
length in different places, according to 
the nature of the country traversed. 
The modem farsakh varies also, but not 
BO much as the parasang, if we can trust 
Strabo. It is estimated at from 3} to 
4 miles, or from 80 to 85 stades. 

* As usual, there is a discrepancy in 
the numbers. The stations, according to 
the previous small sums, are 81 iifetoad 
of 111, and the* parasang or farsakhs, 
828 instead of 450, as will be seen by 
reference to the subjoined table 

Stations. Fsisskbs. 


In Lydia and Phxygla . . 

20 

.. 94^ 

in Cappadocia 

2g 

.. 104 

In Cilicia 

3 

.. 16* 

InAimenia 

16 

.. 66* 

In the Mattenian conntty 

.. 4 (say) 16 

InCiBSia 

11 

.. 42* 

l\}tal .. 

. Si 

326 


The subsequent arguments of Hero- 
dotus are based upon. his totals; wo 
must conclude, therefore, that errors 
have crept into some of the smaller 
sums. The distance from Sardis to 
Susa by the Armenian route does not 
seem to be oyer-eBtimated at 13,500 
stades (between 1500 and 1600 miles). 

^ Herodotus takes here the rate at 
which an army would be likely to move. 
Elsewhere (iv. 101) he reckons the 
journey of the ordinary pedestrian *at 
200 stades (about 23 miles). It appears, 
by the account which Xenophon has 
left of the expedition of Cyrus the 
younger (Anab. i.), that a somewhat 
longeif day's march was usual. (The 
average is about 6 farsakhs or 180 
stades.) But this rate, apparently, 
cannot be continued without resting 
the army, at intervals, for ^veral days 
at a time. If the days during wluch 
the army of Cyrus rested be counted, 
the real rate of motion is reduced 
the estimate of oUr author. 

^ The fable of Memnon is.one of those 
in which it is difBicult to discover any 
germs of truth. Memnon, the son of 
. Tithdnus, and Eds (Dawn), or Hdmera 
(Day), is, according to most accounts, an 
Ethiopian king. His father Tithonus, 
however, reigns at Susa, and he himself 
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540 furlongs.^ This would add three days to the three months’ 
journey, 

55. ^Vhen Aristagoras left Sparta he hastened to Athens, 
which had got quit of its tyrants in the way that I will, now 
describe!. After the death of Hip|>archus (the son of Pisistratus, 
and brother of the tyrant Hippias),® who, in spite o^ the clear 
wanting he had received concerning his fate in a dream, was 
slain by Harmodius and Aristogeiton (men both of the race of 
the Gephyrseans), the oppression of the Athenians continued by 
the space of four years;* and they gained nothing, but were 
worse used than before. 

56. Now the dream of Hipparchus was the following : — The 
night before the Fanathenaic festival, he thought he saw in his 
sleep a taU and beautiful man, who stood over him, and read him 
the following riddle : — 

** Bear thou unbearable woes with the all-bearing heart of a lion ; 

Never, be sure^ shall wrong-doer escape the reward of wrong-doing.” 

leads a combined army of Susionians ^ It has been commonly supposed that 
and Ethiopians to the assistance of his there is an oppositidh between Herodo- 
father’s Jw^ther, Priam, king of ^Proy tus and Thucydides with respect to the 
(cf. Strabo, XY. p. 1081 ; Pausan. x. xxxi. relative age of the two brothers, and 
2 ; 'Diod.' Sic. ii.*22 ; iv. 75). We seem to the fact involved in their relative 
here to have nothing but the wildest age, whether Hipparchus was king at 
imaginations of pure romancers. the time of his asScussiiiatiou. But if 

Homer makes very slight and passing the narrative of Herodotus be cai’efully 
allusions to Memnon (Od. iv. 188; xi. examined, it will bo found that he con- 
522). Hesiod calls him king of the finrts, instead of opposing, the well- 
Ethiopians (Theogon. 984). So Pindar known view of Thucydides, that Hippie 
(Nem. iii. <52, 63, Dissen.). This seems was the elder of the two. Not only is 
to bave been the first form of the legend,. fiippai*chu8 never called king, but here 
from which all mention of Snsa was at his first introduction he is brought 
omitted. ^ The earliest author who is forward as “ btvther of the tynmt Hip- 
Anoirn to have connected Memnou with pias.” 

Susa is JSschylus, who made' his mother With respect to the fact, which is dis- 
a Cissiau woman (Strab. 1. s. c.). It is puted by Larcher, I agree with Thirl- 
clear, however, that by the time of He- wall, that ** the authority of Thucydides 
rodotus, the story that he built Susa, or is more .convincing than his reasons” 
its neat palace, was generally incepted (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 65; cf. 
in Greece. Perhaps the adoption of this Thucydf vi. 55). His authority, backed 
account may be regarded as indicating os it is by Herodotus, seems to me de- 
some knowledge of the ethnic connexion cisive. Plato (if it lie he), the only early 
which really existed between Ethiopia writer on the other side (Hipparch.), ^ 
and Susiana. (See vol. i. p« 366, and a historical authority, is valueless. Cli- 
pp, 537, 536.) todelbauB, who has been quoted against 

• Rennell (Geography of Western Asia, Thucydides by Meursius and others, in 
i. p. 290) saysthat this is ‘'less than the reality tedees the same view (Frag. Hist, 
direct distance,” which he estimates at Chr., vol. t p. 364). As for Heraclides 
45 ^ographic^ (or about 52 English) Ponticus and Diodorus loculus, on such 
miuis. But if we reckon the stade at its a matter they are writers of no account, 
tree' length of 606 feet 9 inches (Eng- ^ BJrom b.c. 514 toB.c. 510. 
li{^); the distance ^ven will be rather Thucyd. vi. 69; Plat/ Hipparch, The 
more than 62 miles (English), so that a fourth year was not quite complete 
distance of about 10 miles will be al- (Clinton's F. H. ii. p. 18). 
lowed for the defleotions of the route. 
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As soon as day dawned he sent an<l submitted his dream to the 
interpreters, after which he offers the averting sacrifices, and 
then went and led the procession in which he perished.* 

57. The family of the Gephyrteans,* to which the murderers 
of Hipparchus belonged, accor^g to their own account, came 
originally Ifrom Eretria. My inquiries, however, have made it 
clear to me that they are in reality Phoenicians, descendants of 
those who came with Cadmus ’ into the country now called 
Boeotia. Here they received for their portion the district of 
Tanagra, in which they aftenvards dwelt. On their expulsion - 
from this country by the Boeotians (which happened some time 
after that of the Cadmeians from the same parts by the Ar*'. 
gives *)* they took refuge at Athens. The Athenians received 
them among their citizens upon set terms, whereby they were 
excluded fA>m a number of privileges which are not worth 
mentioning. 

58. Now the Phoenicians who came with Cadmus, and to 
whom the Gephyraei 'belonged, introduced into Greece upon 
their arrival a -great variety of arts, among the rest that of 
writing,* whereof the Greeks till then had, as I think, been 
ignorant. And originally they shaped their letters exactly like 


® Full detcdls of this whole transaction 
are given by Thucydides (vi. 54-58; 
compare Ar. Pol. v. 8 and 9). The time 
of the Panathenaic festival was chosen 
because the citizens might then appear 
in arms. 

® Bochart (Qeog. Sacr, i. xxi.) believes 
the Gephyrsci to have got their name 
from the fact that they were settled at 
the bridge iyitpvpa) over the Cephissus, 
on the road from Athens to Eleusis. It 
seems to be certain that there was a 
village there called Qephyrls, and a 
temple of Ceres, thence said to have 
been called Qephyrsean Ceres (eff Etym. 
Mag. ad voo. and Strab. iz. p. 

58 1 ). But it may be qfuestioned whether 
the Qephyrseans did not rather bring 
their name with them into Attica. Ko 
ancient wnter connects the Gephyrsean 
&mily with the bridge, or with the vil- 
lage of Gephyrls. Nor cciuld the temple 
of Ceres near Gephyris have been (as Bo- 
chart supposes) their temple of Achsean 
Ceres (mentionea below, ch. 6U; for that 
was m Athens. On the other hwd it ap- 
peals that Tuia^p:^, the city from which 
the Gephyreeans came to Athens, was 
anciently mdled Gtephyra, and its inha- 
bitants generally Gephyrseans (Stiib.iz. 


p. 586 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc. Fe^vpa ; 
Etym. Magn. ad eand.). The origin of 
the name was the bridge there over the 
Asdpus. Gephyrsean Ceres meant Ta- 
nagreean Ceres, or Ceres whose worship 
was introduced into Attica from Tana- 
gra (Etym. Magn. ad voc. ’Axaid ; Steph. 
Byz. 1. B. c.; and infra, ch. 61). 

^ On the reality of this immigration, 
see note ^ on Bk. ii. ch. 49, and cf. Bo- 
chart’s Geog. Sac: (i. xvi.-zzi.). 

^ Herodotus alludes here to the legend 
of the Epigoni. Ten years after the first 
unsuccessful attack upon Thebes, the 
sons of the seven chiefs succeeded in 
taking the city and avenging their 
fathers (Apollod. iii. vii. 2). This was 
shortly before the Trojan war THom. 11. 
iv. 405). Tbe great invasion the Boe- 
otians was sixty years- after that event 
(Thuc. i. 12). It was this which caused 
the Gephyrseans to quit their oountiy 
(vide supra, i. 146; iv. 147). 

* Homer (Ih vi. 168) sho^ that in 
his time the Greeks wrote on folding 
wooden tablets. On the introduction 
of letters into Greece from Phoenicia, 
see end of Ch. v. in the Appendix to 
Book ii., and on Cadmus, n. on Bk. U. 
ch. 44.-.[G. W.] 
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all the other Phoonicians, but afterwards, ia course of time, they 
changed by degrees their language, and together with it the form 
likewise of their characters.^ Now the Greeks who dwelt about 
those parts at that time were chiefly the lonians. The Phoe- 
uician letters were accordingly adopted by them, but with some 
variation in the shape of a few, and. so they arrived at the 
present use, still calling the letters Phoenician,^ as justice re- 
quired, after the name of those who were the first to introduce 
them into Greece. Paper rolls also were called from of old 
' “ parchments ” by the lonians, because formerly w]jen paper 
v^as scarce^ they usedj instead, the skins of sheep and goats — 
dh wluch material many of the barbarians are even now wont to 
write.* 


^ That the Greeks derived their letters 
directly from the Phoonicians is probable 
on many grounds: — 1. A glance at the 
table given in the Appendix to Bk. ii. 
(vol. ii. p. 208, App.) will show the close 
resemblance, ^most amounting to iden- 
tity, between the Greek alphabet (espe- 
cially in its archaic form) and the Phoo- 
nician. It is evident that one is copied 
from the other. 2. The names of the 
letters, which are all significative in 
Semitic tongues of the objects which 
they were originally intended to repre- 


sent, but have no meaning in Greek, 
prove that the Sespiites are the inventors, 
the Greeks the copyists. 3. The dropped 
letters of the early Greek alphimet 
prove the same. These are found, very 
distinctly, in the numerals, where they 
have the place which belongs to them 
in Phoenician and Hebrew. 4. The tra^ 
ditioml late invention of those letters, 
which the Greeks possessed beyond* the 
Phoenicians, is an additional argument. 
These points will receive Illustration 
from the subjoined comparative table:— 


Original 
Greek 

Aim A RET, 
PaCRMlCIAN ) 




SiGNiriCA- i 
TION. 3 

Nvkebtcal^ 

POWER IN } 

Greek. ; 


. Qbi&inal 
Greek 
Alphabet. 
Phcbnician 
Name. 
SlOHIFIGA- 
^lON. 

NVMRBICAL) 

power in V 
• Gbeek. ) 


A 

B 

r 

A 

E 

T 

Z 

H 

0 

1 

alpha 

beta 

gfunnnit 

delta 

e (tlfiXSy) 

1 

3 

zetaC?) 

kbeta 

theta 

iota 

alpph 

beth 

glmel 

dAeth 

bo 

vau 

zaln 

kheth 

tbeth 

yod 

bull 

tent 

camel 

door 

window 

■book 

lance 

paling 

serpent 

hand 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

» 

10 


. A 

M 

N 


O 

n 

9 

P 

2 

lambda 

mu 

nu 

algma 

<^fUKp6y) 

pi 

ko{^ 

rbo 

Ban 

lamed 

mem 

mm 

acunedi 

aln 

peh 

qopb 

r8sh 

Bhin 

prlck- 

atick. 

water 

flab 

prop' 

eye 

moutb 

ax 

bead 

tooth 

30 

40 

60 

60 

70 , 

80 

00 

100 

200 


K 

kappa 

kaph 

Ihollow 

of 

hand 

20 


T 

tau 

tan 

bread 

300 


* This is strong evidence to the fact, 
that European Greece got its alphabet 
direct from the Phcenicians. Otherwise, 
there is lo great a similmty between 
the various mphabets of Western Asia 
and Southern Europe (the Lycian, Phry- 
gian, Etruscan, Umbrian, &o.)« that it 
wo^d be difficult to prove more than 
their common origin from a single type, 


which might be one anterior to the Phoo- 
nician. 

3 That is, before the establishment of 
a regular^commerce with Egypt, which 
Was perhaps "scarcely earlier than the 
reign of Amasis. 

^ This is a remarkable statement. 
Among the barbarians ” alluded to, 
we may assume the Persians to be 
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OADMEIAN^OTABACTERS. Book V, 

59. I myself saw Cadmeian characters ‘ engraved u^n some 
tripods in the temple of Apollo .Ismenias’ in Boeotian^ Thebes, 
most of them shaped like the Ionian. One of the tripods has 
the inscription following: — 

''Me did Amphitryon place, from the far Teleboans ^ coming.” 


included, on the authority of Ctesias, 
who declared that he drew his Persian 
history " from the royal parchments** 
(in rS»v $a(ri\iKQv ap. Diod. 

Sic. ii. 32). But we have (I oelieve) 
no distinct evidence of parchment being 
used at this early date by any other 
" barbarous ** nation. Stone and clay 
seem to have been the common material 
in Ass^ia and Babylonia; wood, lea- 
ther, and paper in Egypt ; the bark of 
trees and linen in Italy; stone, wood, 
and metid among the Jews. Parchment 
seems never to have oeen much used, 
even by the Greeks, tijl the time of 
Eumenes II. (n.c. 197-150), to whom 
the invention was aacrihed by Varro 
(Plin. H. N. xiii. 21). , . 

® The old Greek letters, like the phm- 
nioian, were written from right to left, 
and were nearer in shape to those of tlie 
parent alphabet. (See the table in p.^ 
268, Cii. V. of the App. to Bk. ii., and* 
n. ch. 30, Bk. ii.) They continued to 
be so written till a late time on vases ; 
.but this appears to liave been then 
merely the imitation of an old fashion ; 


ancient bas-relief, bearing some resem- 
blance in the style of the letters to the 
'inscription at Aboosimbel, but without 
any double, letters, and rather more 
archaic in character, which he only con- 
siders somewhat anterior to the G9th 
Olympiad, n.c. 500 ; there is also ja 
prize vase, from its inscription supposed 
to date before 582 u.c., of which the 
letters are very similar to those at 
Aboosimbel, though they are written 
from right to left. (Millingen, plate 
1, Vases.) If the Psammetichus of 
Aboosimbel were the third, this date 
would agree very wejl with 582 b.c. ; 
but he was probably the first (as stated 
in n. ch. 30, Bk. ii.). The inscription 
of Menecrates at Coi*fu is supposed to 
bo about GOO B.C., written from right to 
left, with the aspirate and digamma, 
and old form of letters. The introduc- 
tion of the double letters and long 
vowels was earlier in some places (as in 
Asia Minor) than in others. At first i 
was used for «, and o for w (ns o was 
for u in ancient Italy) ; 9 was a hard K 
used in Corinth, Hector, and other 


^or already, in the age of Psammetichus, 
the 7th century n.c., inscriptions were 
written from left to right, and the 
double letters ♦, X, V, were introduced, 
ais well as the germ of the long vowels, 
H, n, a century before Simonides. The 
' housti^opkedmi style succeeded to that 
from right to left, when the Ifhes were 
Written alternately one way and the 
other, like the ploughing of oxen— 
whence the name ; and at last the 
method followed to the present day, 

« from left to right, was adopted. And 
while the Phcenician'method is common 
to ^1 the Semitic nations, it is curious 
that the later Greek should have be- 
come the same as the Sanscrit method, 
— ^the Greek being of the Sanscrit, and 
not of the Semitic family of languages : 
see n. p. 267, in App. to Bk. ii. Of the 
age of Gfritek vases nothing is certain ; 
so that they lead to no exact conclu< 
sion respecting the use of Greek letters, 
especially as the old form of them con- 
tinued to be imitated in later times.^ 

In Millingen's monuments (Ancient 
Unedited Monuments, plate 1) is a very 


names, and afterwards* replaced by k. 
It wBB^the Latin Q. The aspirate H 
and tlie digamma F are both found in. 
archaic inscriptions, the latter answer- 
ing to the Latin f in many Etruscan 
names ; the former a soft aspirate. 
The X was a harder A, like the Arabic 

but not guttural like the which 

is proved by its modern Romaic pro- 
nunciation, and by the fact of the Cppts * 

being obliged to make .a new letter ^ 

for the guttural AA. — [G. W.] 

« Cf. i. 52. 

^ BesoUnn Thebes is here distinguished 
from Egyptian. 

* Strabo identifies the Teleboans with 
the Tapbions, who were among the 
most ancient inha1t>itants of Acamauia 
(vii. p. 466). He mentions t\^e expedi- 
tion of Amphitrvon (x. 664, 673), which 
is likewise spoken of by Pherecydes 
(Prag. Hist. Or. i. p. 77) and Apollo- 
dorus (II. iy. 6, 7). 
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This would be about the age of Laius, the son of Labdacus, tiie 
son of Polydorus, the son of Cadmus.® 

60. Another x>f the tripods has this legend in the hexameter 
measure : — 

#■ 

, “ I to far-shooting Fhosbus was offered by Scjous the boxer, 

When he had won at the games— a wondrous beautiful offering.** 

This might be Scseus, tho son of Hippocooii ; * and the tripod, if 
dedicated by him, and not by another of the same name, would 
belong to the time of GEklipus, the son of , Lams. 

01. Tho third tripod has also an inscription in hexaraetei's, 
which runs thus : — 

** King Laodamas gave this triiiod to far-seeing PhcDbus, 

When he wfli set on the throne — a wondrous beautiful offering.*' 

It was in the reign of this Laodamas, the son of Eteocles, that 
tho Cadmeians were driven by the Argives out of their countr)',® 
and found a shelter with the Encheleans.® The Gephyroeans at 
that time remained in the country, but afterwards they retired 
before the Boeotians,* and took refuge at Athens, where they 
have a number of temples for their separate use, which the 
other Athenians are not allowed to enter — among the rest, one 
of A-chaaan Ceres,® in whose honour they likewise colebrato 
special orgies. 

62. Having thus related the dream which Hipparchus saw, 
and traced the descent of the Gephyricans, the family whereto 

^ It may be doubted whether this Stepli. Byz. ad voc. ; Hecatseus, Fr. 73). 
tripod belonged really to so early an There was a legend that Cadmus as- 
age (see Wolfs Prolegomena, p, Iv.). sisted them against the other Illyrians 
The inscription, at. any rate, must have (Apollod. iii. v. 4). Hence perhaps it 
been later, and can at best only have was thought likely that the Cadmeians 
expressed the belief of the ppiests as to woulrl take refuge with them, 
the person who dedicated the tripod. * Thucyd. i. 12 ; supra, ch. 57. 

The* same remark will apply to tho two ^ Bochart belioves that the Fhconi- 
ot^'er inscriptious, cians introduced tho worship of Ceres 

' Hippocobn was the brother of into Greece (Qeog. Sac. i. xii.), and 
Tyiidareus and Icaiion. Assisted by supposes the Qephyrceans to have been 
his twelve sons, he drove his two the first by whom the woi'ship was 
brothers from j^jaeedssmon. Afterwards brought into Attica (ib. ch. xxi.). Cer- 
Hei*cules slew him and his sons, and tainly the .Eleusinian mysteries appear 
restored Tyndareus. One of his sons* to have been thoroughly Orient^ in 
was named Scsous (Apollod. iii. x. 5). their character. 

, 9 Vide supra, ch. 57, note Lad- It is difficult to explain the epi^et 
damas succeeded l^s .fathei' Eteocles '‘Acbecan** hei^. The ^mtuarians 
upon the throne of Thebes. According ’ say that it has no connexion with the 
to the legend, he reigned ten years, and well-known Hellenip .tribe, but is 
w|us Slain by the Epigoni (Apollod. lii. formed either from (grieO or 
viL ; (sound!, because Ceres grieved for the 

? The Encheleans were an Illyrian loss or Proserpine, or bocauae^^ the 
tribe. They dwelt on the coast above. ^ cymbals used in her worship (Etym. 
FTpidamnus (Scylax, Peripl. p. 19 ; * Mag, ad voc, ’Axaid). 
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his murderers belonged, I must proceed with the matter whereof 
I was intending before to speak ; to wit, the way in which the 
Athenians got qmt of their tyrants. Upon the death of Hip- 
parchus, Hippias, who was king, grew harsh towards the Athe- 
nians and the Alcmseonidoe,* an Athenian family which had 
been*banished by the Pisistmtidee,^ joined the other exiles, and 
endeavoured to procure their own return, and to free Athens, by 
force.' They seized and fortified Leipsydrium ® above PcGonia,^ 
and tried to gain their object by arms ; but great disasters befell 
them,® and their purpose remained unaccomplished. They 
therefore resolved to shrink from no contrivance that might 
bring them success ; and accordingly they contracted with the 
Amphictyons ® to build the temple wliich now ftands at Delphi, 
but which in those days did not exist^ Having done this, they 
proceeded, being men of great wealtli and members of an 
ancient and distinguished family, to build the temple much 
more magnificently than the plan obliged them. Besides other 
improvements, instead of the coarse stone whereof by the con- 
tract the temple was to have been constructed, they made the 
facings of Parian marble.® 

63. These same men, if we may believe the Athenians, during 

* The gi'eat change in the character name of the Pteonidm (ttatoylSai) in 
pf the government after the murder of Menidhi^ and the site of Leipsydrium in 
Hipparchus is noticed again, vi. 12B, as the monastery of St. Nicholas ^Demi of 
it was hefoi’e in ch. 55. Thucydides Attica, p. 38). 

confirms this (vi. 59). He commends If this view be taken, the site near 
the virtue and wisdom of the family up the right bank of a remarkable torrent, 
to this time (vi. 54). Compare Plat, which descends directly from the sum- 
Hipp. p. 229, B.and Horaclid. Pout.i. 6. mit of the mountain and flows along a 

f Vide infra, vi. 125-131, where the broad gravelly bed to^he Cephissus,’* 
earlier history of the Alcmasouidge is will favour the derivation of the word 
given : and see note on ch. 131'. LeipsyArium from not Xeiirw (of. 

®* That is by Pisistratus himself, who Cyrill. Lex. ined. sub voc., and the notes 
is included among the Pisistratidac (vide to Albert’s Hesychius). 
supra, i. G4). s Hence the famous Scolium (in 

® This was no doubt an imr€ixi(rfi6s, Atbenceus, xv. 15, p. 695, and Suidas 
like that of Agis at Decolea (Thuc, vii. ad voc. A€i\lf69pioy) " 

1 9), wUch was in the same neighbour- trp.Wr<upw, 

hoode ' oiovf avBpns arnl^aat, 

' This is the reading of all the MSS. f tiwarpaw, j ‘ 

Some have proposed to change Pmonia ** 

into Fames ; but without necessity. ' ' ® Vide infra, vii. 200, note. 

There was probably a region called ^ The old temple had been burnt 
Fsaonia in Attica, the abode of the (vide supra, ii. 180) ; acoordii^ to 
Pseonidss mentioned^ by Harpocration some, by the machinations of the Fisis- 
(sub' TOO. natayicis), and Pausanias (ii. tratids (Philochor. Fr. H. G. vol. i. p. 
xviii. 7). Leipsydrium was above this, 395). 

and on . the flanks of Paracts (Schol. . ® The Alomseonidse had already re- 

AristoiSi. Lysist. 665 ; Hesych. ticicef ad ceived the praise of Pindar for this piece 
voc. and ad voc. Ai^iidpioy), of munificence (Pyth. vii. ol rcav re 

Colonel Leake recognises the abode and d6/ioy Tlvffuyi Baiirhy ay). 
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thew stay at Delphi persuaded the Pythoness by a bribe ‘ to 
tell the Spartans, whenever any of tliom came to consult the 
oracle, either on their own private affairs or on the business of 
the stat^ that they must free Athena So the Lacedaemonians, 
when they found no answer ever returned to them but this, sent 
at last Ajichimoliiis, the son of Aster — a man of note among 
their citizens — at the head of an army against Athens, with 
orders to drive out the Pisistratidae, albeit they were bound to 
them by the closest ties of friendship. For they esteemed the 
things of heaven more highly than the things of men. The 
troops went by sea and were conveyed in transports. . Anchi- 
molius brought them to an [anchorage at Phalerum;' and there 
the men disembarked. But the Pisistratidae, who had previous 
knowledge of their intentions, had sent to Thessaly, between 
which country and Athens there was an alliance,^ with a re- 
quest for aid. The Thessalians, in reply to their entreaties, 
sent them by a public vote 1000 horsemen,® imder the command 
of their king, Cineas, who was a Conisean.' Wheh this help 
came, the Pisistratidae laid their plan accordingly : tliey cleared 
the whole plain about Phalerum so as to make it fit for the 

^ The Delphic oracle is a^ain bribed the population were held in the con* 
by Cleomenea, infra, vi. 66. dition of serfs {vtviarrai ) — the ruling 

’ Phalerum is the most ancient, as class, however, was large and warlike, 
it is the most natural, harbour of Hence we constantly hear of the ex- 
AUiens. It is nearer than Firscus to cellence of the ThessalisCn horse, while 
the city (LeaJke’s Demi, § 9, p. 397), it is seldom that we have any mention 
and the two rivers (Cepliissus and His- of their infantry. (Compare Herod. 
bus), between which Athens is placed, vii. 28, 29; Thucyd. i. Ill; Ephor. Fr. 
lead into it. The Pirssus seems not to 5; Pausan. x. i. 2; Polyb. iv. 8; Plut. 
have been used u a port until the time Men. p, 70, A. ; Hipp. Maj. p. 284, A.) 
of Pericles (PaufBh. i. ii. 3). The count:^ was favourable for pas- 

B As Bocotia is found generally on the turage ; and Thessalian horses were of 
Spai*tan, so Thessaly appears on the special excellency (vide infra, vii. 196, 
Athenian side. Mutual jealousy of Bobo- and note ad loc.). 
tia would appear to be the chief ground ^ Wachsmuth proposes to read a 
of the alliance. It was broken by the “ Qonnscan {Tovvaiov), for a Coni- 
Petsian invasion, renewed B.c. 461, SBan" (Koi^iutov) here. And certainly 
when hostilities with Sparta threatened there is no' known town in Thessaly, 
(Thuc. i. 102), infringed by the expedi- from which the word Conisoan ” could 
tion of B.C. 453 (Thuc. i. Ill), renewed be formed. It is impossible to under- 
partially before B.C. 431 (ibid. ii. 22), stand, with Larcher, Conium or Iconium, 
and fully re-established in b.c. 423 * the modern Koniyckt in Phrygia. I 
(ibid. iv. 132). should incline, therefore, to adopt the 

* The Thessalians were still in that emendation of Wachsmuth. Gonnus, 
‘'early stage of society” mentioned or Gonni, is a well-known Thessalian 
by Arnold, “ when the ruling order or town (Strab. ix, p. 638 ; Porphyr. Tyr. 
claM has fought on horseback^ their 8 *, Steph.. Byz. ad voc. ; Ptol. Geograph. 
Bul^l^ts or dependents on foot ” (Hist. iii. 13 ; Liv. xlii. 54). It lay north of 
of Borne, vol, L p. 71). “ The cavalry the Peneus, 'a little above the com- 
Bervice under these circumstances has mehcement of the pass of Tempd in 
been cultivated, that of the infantry the modem valley of Dereli (Leake’s 
negjleeted.” In Thessaly the bulk of Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 381, 382), 
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raovementa of cavalry, and then charged the enemy’s camp with 
their horse, which /ell with such fury upon the Lacedsemonians 
as- to kill nnmbe^ among the rest Anchimolius, the' general, 
and to drive the remainder to their ships. Such was the fate of 
■the first army sent from Lacedaemon, and the tomb. of Ancbi- 
molius may be seen to this day in Attica; it is at Alopecte? 
(Eoxtown), near the temple of Hercules in Cynosargos.® 

64. ' Afterwards, the Lacedaemonians despatched a larger forco 
against Athens, which they put under the command of Cleo- 
meues, son of Anaxandridas, one of their kings.. These troops 
were not sent by Ma, but marclied by the mainland. When 
they were come into Attica, their first encounter was with the 
Thessalian horse, which they shortly put to fii^t, killing above 
forty -men; the remainder made good their escape, and flofl 
straight to Thessaly. Cleomenes proceeded to the city, and, ■with 
the aid of such of the Athenians as ivished for freedom, be- 
sieged the tyrants, who had shut themselves up in the Pelasgic 
fortress.'* 

65. And now there had been small chance of the Pisistratidro 
falling into the hands of the Spartans, who did not even design 
to sit down before the place,® which htul moreover been well 
provisioned beforehand with stores both of meat and drink, — 
nay, it is likely that after a few days’ blockade the Lace- 
(kemonmus would have quitted Attica altogether, and gone back 
to Sparta, — ^hml not an event occurred most unlucky for the 
besiegetl, and most advantageous for the besiegers. The children 
of the Pisistratidas were made prisoners, as they were being re- 
moved out of the country. By this calamity al^ their plans 
were deranged, and — as the ransom of their children— they con- 
sented to the demands of the Athenians, and agreed within five 
days’ time to quit Attica.® Accordingly they soon afterwajds. 


9 It is. curious to fintl that the 
Spartans had passed Athens, and pene- 
trated to this place, ^hich lay to the 
north-east of the city, at the distance 
of about a mile and a half (^ch. 
Timarch. p.* 119). We may ^uspect 
that Herodotus has ill-understood the 
Spartan plan of campaign. The site of 
AlopecfS' is marked by the modem 
vill^e of. An^elokipo (l^ake's Demi x}f 
Attica, p. 31). 

* Vide infra, vi. 116, and not. ad loo. 
^ lliat is, the Acropolis, which the 
Pellisgi were said to have fortified for 
the Athenians (see below, vi. 137). 


According to Olitodeinus, all that the 
Felasgi did was to level the surface 
of the rock at the summit, and build 
a wall round the space sa^ obtained 
(Frag. 22, ed. Didot.). 

* Awai*e, apparently, of their ina- 
bility to conduct sieges' (^vide infra, 
ix. 70). ’ That the acropolis was' not 
at this time very strong appears fbom 
the account of its siege by Xerxes 
(viii. 52, 53). It was a^rwards forti- 
fied by Cimon (Flat. Vit. Cim. o. 13). 

^ the chief points of this nar- 
rative* aS^e confirmed by Aristotle, who 
relates the contract of the AlcmasO- 
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left the country, and withdrew to Sigeuni on the Scamander,^ 
after reigning thirty-six years over the Athenians.* By descent 
they were Pylians, of the family of the Neleids,* to which 
Codrus and Melanthus likewise belonged, men who in former 
times from foreign settlers became kings of Athens. And hence 
it was that Hippocrates ^ pame to think of calling his son Pisis- 
tratus : he named him after the Pisistratns who was a son of 
Nestor. Such then was the mode in which the Athenians got 
quit of their tyrants. What they did and suflered worthy of 
note from the time wjien they gained their freedom until the 
revolt of Ionia from King Darius, and the Cdming of Aristagoras 
to Athens with a request that the Athenians would lend the 
lonians aid, I shall now proceed to relate. 

. 66. The power of Athens had been great before ; but, now 
that the tyrants were gone, it became greater than ever. The 
chief authority was lodged with two persons, Olisthenes, of the 
family of the Alcmaeonids, who is said to have been the per- 
suader of the Pythoness,^ and Isagoras, the son of Tisander, 
who belonged to a noble house, but whose pedigree I am not 
able to trace further. Howbeit his kinsmen offer sacrifice to 
the Carian Jupiter.* These two men strove together for the 
mastery ; and Olisthenes, finding himself the weaker, called to 
his aid the common people/ * Hereupon, instead of the four 

ziidso to rebuild the Delphian temple, tor, son of Neleus, and ‘king of Pylos), 
the impoi-tunity of the oracle in their was king of Messenia at the time of the 
favour, the expedition of Anchimolius return of the Heraclidso. Being ox- 
bjf sea, his defeat, the expedition of pelled, he sought a refuge in Attica, 
CQeomenes ** with a larger fpree/* his where he was kindly received, and even 
victory over the Thessalians, the retreat placed upon the throne — ^Thymmtes, 
of Hippias iutq||.' the Felasgic fortress,” the existing monarch, being forced to 
and the capture of the children as they abdicate in his favour. This will explain 
were being conveyed out of the country the terms ** Pylians,” and ^'Neleids” 
(Ft, 17). (cf. Hellan. Fr. lu, and Demo, Fr. 1, 

^ Vide infra, ch. 94, 95^ ed. Didot.). 

® It appears from Aristotle (Polit. ^ Supra, i. 59, 

V. 9) that this period is exclusive of the ® Supra, ch. G2, 
tune passed by Pisistratus in exile after ® That the Carians were once widely 
hk first seizure of the sovereignty, spread through the Cyclades, is wit- 
From the beginniiyi .of the reign of nessed both by Herodotus (i. 171) and 
. Pisistratus, td th& final expulsion of his Thucydides (i. 4)’. There would be 
sons, was a period of fifty-one years nothing surprising, therefore, in au 
( Arist. 1. B. c. ; Scholiast, ap. Arki^ph. ancient settlement of Carians upon the 
Veep. 500). Pisistratus seized the so- ' Attic ^ninsula. Strabo notices de-scents 
vereignty, b.c. 5(30; died, *8.0. 527, of Carians upon the coasts of Attica 
having reigned nearly 17 years out of the (ix. p. 577). 

Hippias reigned 14 years before the * We seem here to meet again with 
death of Hipparchus (b.c. 514), and four the old triple division of parties— the 
afberwardsi He was expelled B.c. 510, jjer- Pedisei. Parali, and Diacrii, of fifty years 
haps in the same year with the Tarqnins. back (supra, i. 59). Isagoras 

® The tale went, that Melanthus (the parently, revived the party of Lj^ur- 
fliUi in descent from the Homeric Nes- gua (the Peduei), which was that of the 
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tribes® among which the Athenians had been divided hithe^, 
Clisthenes made ten tribes, and parcelled out the Athenums 


ancient landed aristocracy : Clisthenes 
had taken his father’s place at the head 
of the Pafali, or wealthy middle class, 
who were attached to the timocratical 
constitution of Solon: while the Diacrii, 
or democrats, were without a leader, 
but had strength sufficient to turn the 
• scsde either way. Clisthenes, it seems, 
was not a democrat by choice, but from 
necessity. It was only when he found 
himself unable to contend successfully 
with Isagoras, that he had recourse 'to 
the democratical pari;y. (Vide infra, 
ch. 69, ndte 

. ^ That is, the Geleontes or Teleontes, 
Hopldtes, jQgicoreis, and Argadeis, the 
ancient hereditary tribes of Attica. Mr. 
Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 69) 
denies that there is any sufficient ground 
for believing that a division into castes, 
such as the names of thesb tribes has 
been thought to indicate, ever prevailed 
in Attica. In this he opposes, among 
the ancients, Plato, Strabo, and Plu- 
tarch; among the modems, almost all 
who have written upon the subject 
(C.» P, Heijmann, § 94; Thirlwall, vol. 
ii. p. 7 ; Boeckh, Co^,,. Insc. 3655 ; 
lllgen, p. 38-50 ; Schomann de Com. « 
Ath. p. 351, ' &c.). It seems incon-* 
ceivable that names, three, out of four 
of which read so clearly Warriors 
(HoplStes), Goatherds (JEgicoreis), and 
Artisans (Argadeis), can have been given 
except to classes formed according to 
professions, at least at the outset. The 
difficulty and uncertainty that attaches 
to the fourth name, which appears under 
three forms — Geleontes, Gedeontes, and 
Teleontes — cannot invalidate *the ar- 
gument derived from the other three. 
Teleontes, which rests upon decent au- 
thority (Eurip, Ion. 1579 ; Pollux, viii. 
109 ; Steph. BJrz. ad voc. AiyiKSpws), is 
certainly the form most easy of explana- 
tion, for this would be etymologically 
connected with reX^w, rcAos, and 

would give the excellent sense of Priests 
or Consecrators (cf. Strabo, viii. p, 556). 
Geleontes, which has far the greatest 
weight of authority, since it is the form 
of the Inscriptions as well as that of the 
best MSS. of Herodotus, may possibly 
only be a variant from this, according 
to the notice which we find in Hesy- 
chius, that y4K€a was in use for r4\ea 
(Hesych. ad voc. y4\ea). The form 
Gedbontes has the least authority (Plu- 
tarch only), and may be safely set 


aside as having arisen from ill-written 
MSS., in which TEAEONTESi might 
easily be mistaken for TEAEONTEIS. 

It would seem therefore that at 
Athens in very early times them were 
four castes: 1. Priests; 2. Warriors; 3. 
Herdsmen; and 4. Mechanics. This 
may be considered a» tolerably certain 
from the appellations themselves. It is 
also Confirmed by several writera of fair 
name and^note. The passages in Plato 
(Timrous, p. 24, A.; Critias, p. 110, 0.), 
where ancient Athens is compared to 
Egypt in respect of its castes, are well, 
known. They are the more valuable, 
because, so far as appears, the fact re- 
corded is not based upon the etymology 
of the names of the tribes, or indeed 
connected consciously with the tribes at 
all. Plutarch’s statement is distinct and 
positive (Vit, Solon, ch. 25) ; and the 
error in detail — the substitution of 
husbandmen for priests — arises from 
his having the false form yi^iovres, for 
TfKdopres^ Strabo also, who is a re- 
spectable authority, has no doubt of the 
four tribes having been castes. His- 
account exactly accords with the view 
taken above; for it is of no importance 
that he uses the term hushandinen (yewp- 
yoi) for goatherds (aiyiKopeis), to de- 
signate the caste which got its living 
from the soil. 

If we admit the fact of the existence 
of castes in Attica in t}ie earliest times, 
it becomes a matter of importance to 
inquire, whence did these castes come? — 
were they of home growth, dr intro- 
duced from abroad? They have been 
regarded as favouring the notion of a 
special connexion of Athens with Egypt 
(Diodor. Sic.t i. 28; Thirlwall, vol. ii. 
p. 67) ; and in Plato they certainly 
appear in this shape; but it is difficult 
to say whether this is the true account 
of them, or whether the fact is not, 
that the same spirit which prev^ed in 
early times in Egypt and India, also 
independently sprang up in Greece. 
Th^ivi>ture of the special connexion, if 
any, between Egypt and Athens, is 
not agreed on. Plato gives no ac- 
count of it; and Phanodemus and 
Callisthenes, the earliest writers who 
propounded a theory, derived Sais from 
Athens (ap. Prod. Comment, in Flat. 
Tim. p. 30). The Egyptian colony to 
Attica seems to have been a late in- 
vention of the Egyptians themselves. 
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among them. He likewise changed the names the tribes ; for 
whereas they had till now been called after Geleon, JEgicores, 
Argades, and Hoples, the four sons of Ion,” Cli^enes set these 
names affide, and called his tribes after certain other heroes,^ all 
of whom were native, except Ajax. Ajax was associated because, 
although a foreigner, he was a neighbour and an ally of Athens.®- 
67. My belief is that in acting thus he did but imitate his 
maternal grand&ither, Clisthenes, king of Sicyon.” This king, 
when he was at war with Argos, put an end to the contests of the 
rhapsodists at Sicyon, because in the Homeric poems Argos and 
the Argives were so constantly the theme of song. He likewise 
conceived the wish to drive Adrastus, the son of Talaiis, out of 
his country,* seeing that he was an Ar^ve .hero. Por Adrastus 
h^d a shrine at Sicyon, which yet stands in the ^market-place of 
the town. Clisthenes therefore went to Delphi, and asked the 


It appears first in Diodorus (1. s. c.), 
whence it passes to Eusebius (Chron. 
Can. ii. p. 280)^ Tzetzes, Suidas, &c. 
Still there is^ undoubtedly, a resem- 
blance in religion and art, as well as in 
political institutions, between Athens and 
£gypt, which favours the notion of some 
special early connexion. (See Thien^ch’s 
Epochen der Bildenden Kimst, p. 26.^ 
The chief objection to the view which 
would derive the Athenian castes from 
Egypt, .is the fact, of which there seems 
to be good evidence, that the four tribes 
were not peculiar to Athens, but common 
to all the Ionian Greeks. The tradition 
which makes Teleon and his brothers 
sons of Ion, embodies this fact ; and it 
is proved, not only by the statement of 
Herodotus (infra, oli. 69), but also by 
inscriptions from the Ionian towns of 
Asia Minor (Boeckh, Corp. Ins. 3078, 
3079, 3665), which show the existence 
of these divisions in them. It is also 
important to observe that remnants of 
caste divisions and caste prejudices 
appear through Greece generally, which 
seem to indicate the entire and uni- 
versal prevalence of caste in earlier 
times. Of this nature ore the here- 
ditary priesthoods common to many 
states; and the descent of offices and 
employments from father to son, which 
is known to have prevailed at Sparta 
an4 elsewhere, and of which ficAodotus 
himself gives instances in the next Book 
(infra, vi. 60, and not. ad loc. ; sec 
also Hermann’s Pol. Ant. § 5). It is 
as tonishing to find an mertion in 
Clintoh (F. H. vol. i. p. 54), tl^t of the 


institution of castes there are no 
vestiges in any part of Greece ” I 

^ The same names are given, but with 
the reading of Teleon f<A Geleon, in 
Euripides (Ion. 1579-1581, ed. Din- 
dorf.). In accordance with this, Julius 
Pollux (viii. 9, p. 931), and Stephen of 
Byzantium .(a4 voc. k\yiK6p€m), give 
the tribes as Teleontes, Hopletes, JSgi- 
coreis, and Argadeis. The Inscriptions 
of Oyzicus contain the full list, but with 
the form Geleontcs. 

^ The names of the Attic tribes were 
Erechtheis, .^geis, Fandionis, Leontis, 
Acamantis, (Eneis, Cecropis, Hippo- 
thoontis, .Mantis, and Antiochis ; the 
heroes being Erechtheus, .^geus, Pan- 
dion, Leos, Acamas, ({lueus, Cecrops, 
Hippothoon, Ajax, and Aiitiochus. The 
•order given is that) observed upon the 
monuments* 

^ Ajax was the tutelary hero of 
Salamis (vide infra, viii. 64 and 121). 
According to Homer, his troops at 
Troy were drawn up next to those of 
Athens. 

Aim 6* tK XaKa^lvoq ayt BvoKtLtBeKa 
■ w *A$nvaitav'urTavro ^dXayyef, 

11. ii. 667, 658. 


» Concerning this king, l^ee below, 
vi. 126. 

‘ Adrastus, king of Argos, and leader 
of t^ first (bay thic) attack upon Thebes 
(Eurip. Phoeniss. ; Apollod. iii. vi. § 
3-7), was worshipped as a hero in 
several places; among the rest at Me- 
gara (Pausan. i. xliii. 1) and Athens 
(ibid. I. XXX. 4). 
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oracle if he iiiight expel Adrastus. Tq this ihe Pythoness is !»>• 
ported to have axiswered — “ Adrastns is the Sicyonians’ kin^,tlfot 
thou art only a, robber.” So when the god would hbt grant his 
request, he went home and began to think how he might contrive 
to make Adrastus withdraw of his own accord. After a while 
he hit upon a plan which he thought would succeed. He sent 
envoys to Thebes in Boeotia, and informed tlm.ThebanS that he 
wished to bring Melanippus,* the son of Astacus, to Sicyon. The 
Thebans consenting, Clisthenes carried Melanipjms back with 
him, assigned him a precinct within the govemment'house, and 
built him a shrine there in the safest and strongest part. The 
reason for his so doing (which I must not forbear to mention) 
was, because Melanippus was Adrastus’ great, i^emy, having 
slain both his brpther Mecistes and his son-in-lawtfydcus.® Clis- 
thenes, after assigning the precinct to Melanippus, took away 
from Adrastus the saefiflees and festivals wherewith he had till 
then been honoured, and transferred them to his adversary. 
Hitherto the Sieyonians had paid extraordinary honours to 
AdraBtus^becausc the country had belonged to Polybus,^ and 
Adrastus was Polybus’ daughter’s son ; ® whence it came to 
pass that Polybu^jj^ing childless, left Adrastus his kingdom* 
Besides other ceve&onies, it had been their wont to honour 
Adrastus with tragic choruses, which they assigned to him 
rather than Bei^chus, on account of his calamities.^ Clisthenes 
now gave the choi-uses to Bacchus, transferring to Melanippus 
the rest of the sacred rites. 

68. Such were his doings in the matter of Adrastus. With 
respect to the Dorian tribes, not choosing iKe Sieyonians to have 
the same tribes as |ihe Argives, he changed all. the old names. for 
new ones ; and here he took special occasion to mock the Sicyo- 
nians, for he drew his new names from the words “ pig/’*,and 
** ass,” addi!^ thereto the usual tribe-endings ; only in the case 
of his owU mbe he did nothing of the sort, but gave them a name 


3 A statue of Melanippus is probably 
intended. Sec below, cu. 80. 

* Melanippus, the son of Astacus, 
is mentioned among the defenders of 
Thebes by Pherecydes (Pr. 51), Apol- 
lodoruB (HI. vi. § 8), and Pausanias 
(ix. xviii. § 1). He is said to have lost 
his own life at the siege, being slain by 
Ampliiaraus (Pherecyd. 1. s. c.). 

^ Polybus was king of Corinth, and 
Sicyon was included in his dominions 
(Apollod. 111. V. § 7). 


* The Scholiast on Pindar (Nem. ix.) 
follows the same tradition.'"^ According 
to him Talaus married Lysimach^, the 
daughter ' of Polybus, and their bsue 
was Adrastus. Apollodorqs gives a 
differei^ account (i. ix. § % 

« Besides the destruction of his army 
and friends in the first expedition against 
Thebes, AdrasWs was said to have lost 
his son .^gisleus in the second (Hel- 
lanious, Pr. 11; Apollod. iii. vil. § 2). 
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drawn from his oiim kingly office. For he called his own tribe 
th6 Archelal, or Bulers, while the others he named Hyatse, or 
Fig^folk, dneatae, or Ass-folk, and Choereats^ or Swine>folk.' 
The Sicyonians kept these names, not only during the reign of 
Glisthenes, but even after his death, by the space of sixty years : 
then, however, they took counsel together, and changed to the 
well-known names of Hyllaeans, Famphylians, and Dyinnnatae,* 
taking at the same time, as.a fourth name, the title of .^gialeans, 
from JEgicdeus the son of Adrastus.* 

69. Thus had Glisthenes the Sicyonian done.*® The Athenian 
Glisthenes, who was grandson by the mother’s s|de of the other, 


and had been named after him; 
believe) of lonians,* that his 

' 7 The dynasty the Orthagoridee, to 
which Glisthenes belonged^ was not 
Dorian, but Achaian. Glisthenes aimed 
at depressing the Doric population, and 
elevating the Aohsaans — his own kins- 
folk. His arrangement of the Sicyonian 
tnbes may be thus compared with the 
older (and later) division — 

Adueans •. .. Archelal JEgialeia 

/Hyataa. /Hyllael. 

Dorians , . . . < Oiieatm. V < Pamphyli. 

t Clioereato J 1 Dymanatse. 

^ That these were the three ancient 
tribes of the Dorians is now univer- 
sally acknowlAged. Muller (Dorians, 
voi. ii. pp. 76, 78, E. T.) has collected 
the principal testimonies. The most 
direct is that of Stephen of Byzantium 
(ad voc. Av/j.ay); Avfjuiy, ^d\ov Awptdwv’ 
^tray rpcts, *YAAcI<r, wol 
fcol Avfiayts* (Compare also the words 
of the same wi;iter, ad. voc. iVAAcTy.) 
Homer (II. ii. 668; Od. xix. 177), He- 
sio^ (Frag. vii. od. Gbttling), Pindar 
(Pyth. i. 61), and Ephorus (Fr. 10), 
besides Herodotus, confirm the state- 
ment of Stephen. A multitude of in- 
scriptions from the ruins of different 
Doiian towns lead to the same conclu- 
sion. 

The names were traced to Pamphylus 
and Dyman, the two actual sons, and 
Hyllus, the adopted son, of ^Egimius, 
lyho was the tr^itional king of Doris 
at the time of the flight of the Hera- 
cleids. 

* was the ancient name of 

the primitive lonians of this tract (vide 
infira, vii. 94; cf. Apollod. ii. i. § 1, and 
Strabo, viii. p. 555). Pausanias con- 
jeotures, with reason, that the term 
was derived fram the common word 
alvioA^f, ''coast/' and signified "the 

VOL. III! 


, rffiwlved, from contempt (as I 
tribes should not be the same as 

dwellers along the shore ” (vii. i. § 1). 
Coihpare the Attic vdpaXoi (supra, i. 
59). It is not imfrequent to find a 
tribe or tribes of the aboriginal inha- 
bitants alongside of the Hylleans, Dy- 
manes, and Pamphyles, in a Dorian 
state. In Argos, and xia^hapa in £pi- 
daurus, the Hymithian was such a 
tribe* (Steph. ^yz., ad voces Av^iay et 
*XpviBiov), tin Corinth there api^ar 
to have bSf^ i^vb such (Mfiller’s Do> 
rians, vol. ii. 1*6, E. T.). 

An interestfilg account is given by 
Nicolas of Damascus, of the mode in 
which CJisthenes obtained, the throne. 
Olisthen^ was the youngest of three 
brothers,' and had therefore, in the 
natural course of things, little hope of 
the succession. Myron, however, his 
eldest brother, having been guilty of 
adultery with the wife of Isodemus the 
second brother, Glisthenes persuaded 
the latter to r^renge himself by slaying 
the adulterer. He then represented to 
him that he could not reign alone, as it 
was impossible for him to offer the 
sacrifices; and was arahit^d as joint 
kins on this account. '■Finally, he had 
Isodenius, persuaded to go into volun- 
tary exile for a year, in order to purge 
his pollution; and during his absence 
made himself sole king (Fr. 61). 

^ There can be no doubt that Clis- 
thenes wae actuated by a higher motive. 
He abolished the old tribes; not be- 
cause they were Ionic, but because they 
were exclusive: his intention was to 
break down an old oligarchical distinc- 
tion, and to admit the more readily to 
the franchise fresh classes of the free 
inhabitants. The old tribes were here- 
ditary, and with their machinery of 
phratries and clans (ytyv), tended to 

Q 
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ISAGOBAS AIID CLEOHENES. 
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theirs ; and so followed the pattern set him by his namesake of 
Sicyon. Having brought entirely over to his own side the common 
people of Athens, whom he had before disdained,^ h6 gave all tlie 
tribes new names, and made the number greater than formerly ; 
instead of the four phylarchs he .established ten;® he likewise 
placed ten domes in each of the tribes '* and he was, now tliat 
the common people took his part, very much more powerful than 
his adversaries. 

70. Isagoras in his turn lost groimd ; and therefore, to counter- 
plot his enemy, he called in Cleomenes the Lacedaemonian, who 
•had already, at the time when he was besieging the Pisistratida}, 
made a contract of friendship with him. A charge is even 
brought against Cleomenes that he was on terms of too great 
familiarity >vith Isogoras’s wife. At tliis time the first thing that 
he did, was to send a herald and require that Clisthenes, and a 
lai'ge number of Athenians besides, whom he called “ The Ac- 


confine within very narrow limits the 
rights of Athenian citizenship. A free 
pleba had grown np o«^de the heredi- 
tary tribes at AthehSi 'ae it did at 
Home, and by the same means, except^ 
that in Home the clement of forced, in ' 
Athens that of free, settlors prepon- 
derated. Clisthenes resolved to admit 
all free Athenians to the franchise, and 
therefore enrolled the entire free popu- 
lation in local tribes. It would have 
been almost impossible for him to have 
set up fresh hereditary tiibes by the 
side of the ancient ones ; for ** a tie of 
faith and feeling connected these 
together, which could not have been 

conjured suddenly np tis a bond of 
union' between comparative strangers,” 
Mr. Grote views these transactions in' 
their true light ^Hist. of Greece, vol. iv. 
pp. lt)9-175). v 

* So we were 1;old before, that when 
Clisthenes found himself the weaker, 
he called to his aid the common people ” 
(ch. 6(5). On what grounds Mr. Grote 
supposes it **not vinreasouable to give 
Clisthenes credit for a more forward 
generous movement than is implied in 
the literal account of Herodotus,” does 
not appear. We may certainly do so ; 
but then we reject the authority of the 
writer who is bur only guide in the 
matter, and who, as a lover of demo- 
cracy (vide infra, ch. 78), would not 
willingly have spoken evil of one who 
done so much for it as Clisthenes. 
Are democrats alone of all monkindi 


immaculate ? 

® Vide supra, ch. 66. By Phylarchs, 
in this x>lace, Herodotus probably means 
the rwv who took 

the place of the old pvKofiatriKus, as 
the heads of the tribes. The Phylarchs 
proper were, under the Hipparchs, the 
chief officers of the cavalry (cf. Her- 
mann's Pol. Ant. of Greece, §§111 and 
152). 

^ It seems to me quite impossible 
that this passage can bear the consti*uc- 
tion given it by Wachsmuth, and 
adopted by Mr. Grote (vol. iv. p. 176, 
note), or indeed admit of any sense but 
that assigned it in the text. Whether 
Herodotus was mistaken, as Hermann 
(1. s. c.) supposes, or whether, as Soho- 
mann contends (De Com. Att. p. 363), 
the number of demes was originally 
100, and was afterwards increased to 
the 170 mentioned by Polemo (ap. 
Sti’ab. ix. p. 575), is an open question. 
Perhaps scarcely sufficient ground has 
been shown for questioning the state- 
ment of Herodotus. » ^ 

The fact is quite ascertoined, that 
the demes of which each tribe was com- 
posed, were not locally contiguous 
(Leake's Demi of Attica, p. 13 ; Grote, 
vol. iv. p. 177). It is a happy conjec- 
ture of Mr. Grote's, that the object in 
view was the avoid^ce of those local 
feuds and jealousies of which we have a 
trace in the contentions of the Diacru, 
the Pedisei, and the Ferali ^supra, ch. 
66, note; and i. 59). 
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cursed,” should leave Athens.® This message he sent at tlie 
suggestion of Isagoras : for in the affair referred to, the blood- 
guiltiness lay on the Alcmeeonidee and their partisans, while he 
and his Mends were quite clear of it. 

71. The way in which “The Accursed” at Atliens got their 
name,, was the following. , There was a certain Athenian called 
Cylon, a victor at the Olympic games,* who aspired to the 
sovereignty, and aided by a number of his companions, who were 
of the same age with himself, made an attempt to seize the 
citadeL’ But the attack failed ; and Cylon became a suppliant 
at the image.* Hereupon the Heads of the Naucraries,* who at 


^ The same demand was made imme- 
^diately before the breaking out of the 
Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. i. 126); 
when it was directed against Pericles, 
who was connected, through his mother, 
with the Alcmaeonid family (infra, vi.. 
131). 

* Cylon gained the prize for the*8(av 
XoF, or double foot-race (Pausan. x. 
xxviii. 1). 

7 Cylon’s enterprise, and the circum- 
stances which led to it, have been better 
stated by Bishop Thirlwjdl than by 
lilr. 0rote. The latter does not appear 
to see any stir of the democratic ele- 
ment at Athens, until the time imme- 
dmtely preceding the legislation of 
Solon. But, as Dr! Thirlwall well re- 
marks, the legislation of Draco, which 
tended to limit the authority of the 
nobles, cannot have proceeded from 
their own wiah, but must have been 
extorted from them by the growing 
discontent of the people (vol. iL p. 18). 
A popular stir, therefore, began be-^ 
fore Draco’s lejrislation — ^a demand for 
written laws, like that which at Rome 
led to the Decemvirate — Draco wa^ ap- 
pointed to satisfy this demand, but 
framed his laws in a manner designed 
to overawe and repress the popular 
movement,” which had led to his being 
set up as lawgiver. The insurrection 
of Cylon was the natural consequence 
of this attempt at repression ; it was a 
democratic movement, at least it de- 
rived its chief strength from the dis- 
content of the masses ; and this, although 
Cylon was a Eupatrid. Whether Cylon’s 
views were selfish or not, we cannot 
say. He may have designed what Pisis- 
tratus afterwards 'accomplished, or he 
may have been really the Spurius Cas- 
sius, or Titus Manlius of Athens. His 
failure left the Athenians to groan 


under the weight of a. cruel oligarchy 
for at least eighteen more years (from 
B.C. 612 to R.C. 594. See on this sub- 
ject, Hermann’s Pol. Antiq. § 103, and 
the writers there quoted, Moier, Welcker, 
and Siebelis). It is remarkable that 
Cylon’s statue was preserved in the 
Acropolis to the days of Pausanias 
(i. xxviii. § 1), a sign of the gratitude 
of the people. 

* Tlie accouixt in Thucydides (i. 126) 

is much fuller>. and may itself be com- 
pleted from Plutarch’s Solon, c, 12. 
According to these writers, Cylon him- 
self escaped. His adherents took refuge 
in the temple of Minerva Polias, and 
when induced, under promise of being 
spared, to surrender, fastened them- 
selves with a rope to the statue of the 
gotldess, and so descended into the 
town. On their way the rope broke, or 
was cut ; and they were immediately set 
upon. Many fled for refuge to the 
sanctuary of the Furies, which' hap- 
pened to be near, but were slain at the 
altars. Megacles, who was chief archon 
at the time, directed the proceedings 
(Heracl. P. i. 4); and hen^ the guUt of 
the double sacrilege considered 

to rest chiefly on him. During the 
rule of Solon, Epimenides was employed 
to devisp an expiation of the crime; 
but the measures which he took (Diog. 
Ifoerh i. 110) failed to satisfy public 
opinion. 

* The Naucraries were divisions of 
the ancient tribes: in each tribe there 
were three Trittyea, and in each Trittys, 
four Naucraries. Thus the number of 
these last was 48, According to some 
writers, each Naucraiy was bound to 
fumishia vessel to the navy, and this 
was the origin of the name (yavKpv^la 
indaTTi hnrdas wapfTx^ fcal vavy /liav, 

?s taws wvSfJMirrat. Pollux, viii. 108), 

Q 2 
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VISIT OF CLEOMBNES TO ATHENS. 


Book V. 


that time bore rule in Athens, induced the fogitires to remove 
by a promise to spare their lives. Nevertheless they were all 
slain ; and the blame was laid on the Alcmseonidts. .AQ this 
happened before the lime of Bisistratus. 

72. When the message of Cleomenes arrived, requiring Clis> 
thenes and “ The Accursed ” to quit the cityi Clisthenes departed 
of his own accord. Cleomenes, however, notwithstanding his de- 
parture, came to Athens, with a small band of followers ; and on his 
arrival sent into banishment seven hundred Athenian families, 
which were pointed out to him by Isagoras. Succeeding here, he 
next endeavoured to dissolve the council,* and to put the govern- 
ment into the hondsof three hundred of the partisans of thatleader. 
But the council resisted, and refused to obey his orders ; where- 
upon Cleomenes, Isagoras, and their followers took possession of 
. the citadel. Here they were attacked by the rest of the Athe- 
nians, who took the side of the council, and were besieged for the 
space of two days : on tife third day they accepted terms, being 
allowed — at least such of them as were Lacedaemonians — to quit 
the country. And So the word which came to Cleomenes received 
^its fulfilment. For when he first went up into the citadel, mean- 
ing to seize it, just as he was entering the sanctuary of the’god- 
dess, in order to question her, jhe priestess arose from her throne, 
before he had passed the doors, and said — “Stranger from 
Lacedaemon, depart hence, and presume not to enter the holy 
place— it is not lawful for a Dorian to set foot there.” But he 
answered, “ Oh I woman, I iim not a Dorian, but an Achaean.” * 
Slighting this warning, Cleomenes made his attempt, and so he 
was forced to retire, together with his Lacedaemonians.^ The 


This derivation, however, is rather 
plausible than probable; and the ac- 
count of the ^ word which connects it 
with vtduv, and makes the ya^Kpapos 
(ass ya^K\7ipos) ** a householder,'’ is on 
all accounts to be preferred.^ 

As Thucydides says that ^the nine 
arohous at this time manag^ affairs, 
some writers (as Harpocration) have 
confounded the Heads (Prytaneis) of 
the Naucraries with the archous. jt is 
better to suppose that they were the 
chief militiiry officers, or that they 
•formed a council or court which assisted 
the chief archons in the decision of 
criminal causes (Wachsmuth, i. p. 246 ; 
Tbirlwall, ii. p. 22, note). 

^ The new council - of 500, fifty from 
each local tiubor which Clisthenes had 
recently substituted. for Solon's coimcil 


of Four Hundred. For the constitu- 
tion of this council, see the excellent 
account in the Dictionary of Antiqui- 
ties (pp. 155-159). 

* The HeracUdse were, according to 
the imanimous tradition, the old royal 
family pf the Feloponnese, when it was 
yet Achaean. Expelled thence, they 
had found a refuge in Doiik, and been 
adopted by the Dorians into their na- 
tion. Hence in the legend mentioned 
above (note * on ch. 68), Hyllus is the 
adopts son of uEgimius (Ephor. Fr. 
10 ). - 

^ The Athenians always cherished a 
lively rpcollection of this triumph over 
their great rivals. Even Aristophanes, 
notwitiistanding his peace policy, can- 
not refrain from indulging in the recol- 
lection. According to mm Cleomenes 
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wert cast into prison by the Athenians, and condemned to 
die,— among thfm Timasithe&s the Delphian, of whose prowess 
and courage I have great things which I could telL* . 

73 . So these men died in prison.® The Athenians directly 
afterwards recalled Clisthenes, and the seven hundred families 
which Cleomenes had driven ^out ; and, .further, they sent envoys 
to Sardis, to make an alliance mth the Persians, for they knew 
that war would follow with Cleomenes and the Lacedaemonians. 
When the ambassadors reached Sardis and delivered their mes- 
sage, Artaphemes, son of Hystaspes, who was at that time 
governor of the place, inquired of 'them “who they were, and in 
what part of the world they dwelt,® that they wanted to become 
allies of the Persians ? ” The messengers told him ; 'upon which 
"he answered them shortly — that “ if the Athenians chose to give 
earth and water to King Darius, he would conclude an alliance 
with them ; but if not, they might go home again.” After con- 
sulting together, the envoys, anxious to%nu the alliance, accepted 
the terms ; but on their return to Athens, they fell into deep 
disgrace on account of their compliance. 

74. Meanwhile Cleomenes, who considered himwlf to have 
been insult^ by the Athenians both in word and deed, was draw- 
ing a force together from all parte of the Pelopounese, without 
informing any one of his object ; wliich was to revenge himself 
on the Athenians, and to establish Isagoras, who had escaped with 
him from the citadel,^ as despot of Athens. Accordingly, with a 
large army, he invaded'^ the district of Eleusis,® while the - 
Boeotians, who had concerted measures with him, took CEInoe ® and 


liad to surrender his artus, and to retire 
in a very miserable plight — trfAiKphv 
irdFv rpifii&viov, iriywp, fitnrvVf diro- 
pariAros, ir&y A^ovros (Lysnt* 269). 

* Pausanias, referring to this passage, 
relates that Timasitheus was- a pancra- 
tiast, and had won three victories at the 
Pythian, and two at the Olympian 
games (vi. vui. § 4). His statue — the 
Work of Agelades the Argive^was still 
standing at Olympia when Pausanias 
wrote (ibid. § 6). 

^ Mr. Blakesley (not. ad loo.) oalls in 
question this severity, but (as It seems 
to me) without reason. The passage of 
the Scholiast on AnstophanOk (Lysistr. 
273) to which he refers, belongs to a 
U^r jj^riod of the history (see.note ^ on 

For a limilar instance of the oowardly 
d^rtion of allies by the Spartans, see 
l%uo. lit 109-111. 


* Vide supra, i. 153, and infra, ch. 
105. 

^ Disguised, probably as a Spartan. 

^ According to the ^holiast on Aris* 
tophanes (Lysist. 1. s« c.), Cleomenes 
took Eleusis on his way back from 
Athens, and was aided in so doing by a 
number of Athenians. These traitors 
were punished by the confiscation of 
their goods, the rasing of their houses 
to the ground (cf. Liv. ii. 41), their own 
condemimtion to death, and the public 
inscription of their names as condemned 
felons on a brazen pillar in the Acro- 
polis. 

Eleusia wm the key to Attica on the 
south, and its possession enabled Cleo- 
menea to invade whenever he chose to 
do so. 

* The fEn oftt here spoken is im* 
doubtedly that near Eleuther», wMch, 
belonged to the tribe Hippothodntis 
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Hysia^' two country-towns upon the frontier; and at the same 
time the Chalcideans,^ on another side, plundered divers places 
in Attica. The Athenians, notwithstanding that danger threat- 
ened them from every quarter, put off all thought of the Boeotians 
and Chalcideans till a future time,’ and marched against the 
Peloponnesians, who were at Eleusm.* 

75. As the two hosts were about* to engage, first of all-the Co- 
rinthians, bethinking themselves that they were perpetratihg a 
wrong, changed their minds, and drew off from the main army. 
Then Demaratus, son of Ariston, who was himself king of Sparta 
and joint-leader of the expedition, and who tiU now had had no 
sort of quarrel with Cleomenes, followed their example. On 
accouul of this ruptiire between the kings, a law was passed at 
Sparta, forbidding both monarchs to go out together with the 
army, as had been the custom hitherto. The law also provided, 
that, as one of the kings was to be left behind, one of the Tyn- 


(Hq.^ocration ad toc.). Its vicinity to 
Hysiie is suflicient to prove this ; for the 
other (Euoo was close to Marathon, near 
the eastern coast, 30 miles from Hysio) 
(Leake's Denies, p. 85). The exact site 
is not a^eed upon. Kiepert places it at • 
the modern Palwih-kastro, which is not 
more than six miles from Eleusis (Atlas 
von Hellas, Blatt X.). Leake regards it 
as identical with Ghijfto-kastro, which 
lies elose under Cithasroii, in a narrow 
valley through which must have passed 
the road from Athens to Platsea. His 
arguments appear to me conclusive 
(D^mi of Attica, pp. 129-131). 

(£noo was a place of great importance 
in the Peloponnesian war (Thuoyd. ii. 
18,. 19, viii. 98). It was taken by the 
Boeotians, b.c. 411, but probably soon 
after recovered by Athens. 

‘ Hysise lay on the north side of Ci- 
thceron, in the plain of the Asopus 
(infra, ix. 15, 25 ; Strab. ix. p. 587), be- 
tween Plataea and £ry thrae. It belonged 
naturally and commonly to Boeotia. 
Homer mentions it, under the name of 
Hyiia, as a Boeotian city. (II. ii. 496. 
Compiure Strab. 1. s. c.) It seems to 
have been recaptured by Athens soon 
after this (infra, vi. 108), but to have 
reverted to Thebes before the time of 
the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. iii. 24; 
viii. 98). 

3 Chalcis had been one of the most 
important cities in Greece. It was said 
to have been originally a colony from 
Athens (Strab. x. p. 651), but shortly 
acquired complete independence. In a 


war which it had maintained with Ere- 
tria, some considerable time before 
this, all Greece had been concerned on 
the one side or the other (Thucyd. i. 
15, and infra, ch. 99). Eew cities sent 
out BO many, or such distant colonies. 
The whole peninsula situated between 
the Thermaio and Strymonic gulfs, ac- 
quired the name of Chalcidicc, from the 
number of Chalcidean settlements (Thu- 
cyd. passitn). Seriphus, PeparethuB, and 
others of the Cyol^es, 'were Chalcidean 
(Sc^m. Chius, 1. 585). In Italy and 
Sicily, the colonies of Chalcis exceeded 
in number those of any other state. 
Naxos, Leontini,. Catana, Zancld, Hhe- 
gium, and Cuma, were among them 
(Thucyd. vi. 3, 4 ; Strab. vi. p. 370). 

The government' of Chalcis was aris.* 
4iooratic (vide infra, ch. 77). Its site is 
fixed by the fact that it lay exactly at 
the narrowest part of the channel of the 
Euripus (Strab. x. p. 648). It is there- 
fore the modem Egripo, or Negropmt, 

3 Compare the very similar course 
taken by Pericles in the campaign of 
B.C. 445 (Thuc. i. 114). 

4 The situation* of J^eusis is very dis- 
tinotly marked. It lay on the coast 
(S(nrlax> Peripl. . p. 47 ; Strab. ix. p. 
572), opposite Smamis, at the point 
where l£e' western Cephissus reached 
the sea. (Pausan. i. xxxviii. § 7.) It 
thus commanded the coast route from 
the Peloponnese into Attica. (LefJLe's 
Demi, p. 154). The little village of 
Lejpsim ('EAt vcira) marks the site. 
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daridse shotild'alw remain at home whereas hitherto both had 
accompanied the expedition^ as auxiliaries. So when the rest 
of the allies saw that, the Lacedaemonian kings wei'e not of one 
mind, and that th§ Corinthian troops hadfquitted their post, they 
likewise drew off and departed. 

76. This was the fourth time that the Dorians had invaded 
Attica : twice they came as enemies, and twice they came to do 
good service to the Athenian people. Their first invasion took 
place at the period when they founded Megara,® and is rightly 
placed in the reign of Codrus at Athens the second and third 
occasions were when they came from Sparta to drive out tho 
Pisistratidm ; the fourth was the present attack, when Clcomencs, 
at the head of a Peloponnesian army, entered at Eleusis. Tims 
fhe Dorians had now four times invaded Attica.® 

77. So when the Spartan array had broken up froi8 its quar- 
ters thus ingloriously, the Athenians, wishing to revenge them- 
selves, marched first against the Chalcidcans. The Boeotians, 
however, advancing to the aid of the latter os far as the Euripus, 
the Athenians thought it best to attack them first. A battle was 
fought accordingly ; and the Athenians gained a very complete 
victory,. killing a vast number of the enemy, and taking seven 


* By tho Tyndaridse are meant the from the Peloponnese (about b.c. 1050). 

sacred images, or rather symbols, of Corinth and Messenia were the chief in- 
Oastor^and Pollux, which several writers stigators of the invasion. It resulted in 
tell us w^e objects of religious worship a battle, wherein Codrus devoted him- 
at Sparta; Plutarch (De Amor. Frat. self for his country, in consequence of 
p, 478^ A.) says they were two oblong an oracle which declared that Athens 
blocks of wood, joined together bv two must either be conquered or lose k^r 
transverse spars. It would seem that it ^,king. He disguised himself, and was 
was possible to separate them. Ex* * * § slain, after which victo^ declared for 
amples of the superstitious regaM at* , the Athenians. The Peloponnesians, 
tached by the Greeks to images will be however, retained their hold upon' the 
found, i^ra,chs. 80, 81, and viii. 64,83. « Megarid, which thenceforth became a 
See also above, note ^ on ch. 67. Dorian state. (Pausan. 1. s. c. ; Strab. 

* According to Pausanias (i. xxxix. 1. s. o.; Cic. Tusc. i. 48.) 

§ 4), Hegara existed before the Dorian ^ Some commentators, anlbng them 
invasion, and was at that time an Athe* Mr. Blakesley (note 202 ad loc.), have 
niantown. According to Strabo (ix. p. made a. difficulty here, which does not 
570) and Herodotus, it was first founded, exist in the text. The four expeditions, 
after that invasion, by the Dorians. It two friendly and two hostile, are — 
is agreed on all hands that the tract of 1. The expedition in the reign of 
country, afterwards called the Megarid, Codrus — (hostile), 

at . this time belonged to Athens, and 2. The attack of Ahchimolius on the 
was taken from them by the invaders. Pisistratid88—(fribndlv). 

^ The sto^ went, that many famtives 3. The attack of Cleomenes on the 
from the Peloponnese having fled before 8ame--(friendlyl. 
tho Dorian conquerors, and found a re- 4. The expeaition under Cleomenes 
in Attica — among the rest Melon- and Demaratus — (hostile), 
th^ and his son Codrus, from Pylos The coming of Cleomenes to help 
(vide supra, ch. 65) — ^it was thought Isagoras is simply not counted, since it 
n466ssary to make an attack upon Attica was not a military expedition. 
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hundiM of them aliv^. Alter thh^ on the vei^ some day, they 
crossed into Euboea, and engaged the Chidcideans with ^e like 
success;, whereuimn they left four thousand settlers* upon the 
lands* of the Hippohofte,* — which is .the nan;p the Chalcideans 
give to their rich men. ^ All the Chalcidean prisoners whom they 
took were put in and kept for a long time in close confine- 
ment As l^wise were the Boeotians, until the ransom asked for 
them was paid; and this the - Athenians fixed at two mine the 
man.* The chains wherewith- they were fettered the Athenians 
suspended in their citadel ; where they were ^ill to be seen in my 
day, hanging against the wall scorched .By the Median- flames,* 
opposite the chapel wBieh faces the west.* The Athenians made 
an offenng of the tenth part of the ransom-money : and expended, 
it on the brazen chariot drawn by four steeds,* which stands on 


® Literally, “ allotmeiit-liolder8y*(ic\Ti- 
povxot)‘ These allotment-holders are , 
to be carefully distinguished from tfjye 
ordlnarv colonists {Jivontgi), ivho went 
out to nnd themselves a home wherever 
they might be able to settle, and who 
retained but a very slight connexion 
with the mothcfr-country. The clerucUs 
were a military ganison planted in a 
conquered terntory, the best portions of 
which were given to them. They con- 
tinued Athenian subjects, and retained 
their full .rights as Athedian citizens, 
occupying a position closely analogous 
to that of the Roman coloni in jbhe earlier 
times. ( Of. Boeckh's Economy of AtHens, 
Tel. ii. p. 176, £. T.; and Hermann’s 
Pol. Ant. § 117.) This is the first 
known instance of Athenian cleruchs: 
afterwaeds they became very numerous. 
(Plutarch, Pericl. c. ii. 34 j Thucyd^iii. 
50; Boeckh’s Corp. Ins. i. pp. 150, 297, ^ 
&c.) 

These cleruchs ' are again mentioned 
by name, infra, vi. 100, and alluded to, 
Tiii. 1, and ix. 28. Mr. Grote supposes 
tha lands they occupied to been 
situaM ** in the fertile plain - tielan- 
turn," between Chalois and Hretria.” 
(V61. iv. 'p. 226.) This is a very pro- 
bable ooiyecture. 

1 The Ohalcidea^ QippobotmJ or 
** horse-kjeej^rs," "were a wealthy aris- 
toeraoy (Strab. x. pp. 651; 652), and oor- 
ij^pond to the knightc^lTffis) of most 
'Grecian stal^. and the* "equites,** or 
of the Romans. In early 
times wealth jis measured by the ability 
to maintain; a 'horse, or horses. Com- 
pare oUta r€$piirw^p6^s (infra, vi. 35). 


^ Frome this passage and another (vi. 
79) it has been concluded that the ordi- 
nary ransom among ihe Greelu was of 
this amount.' (WesseUug and Bahr, ad 
loc.) But, on the principle of ** exceptio 
pi^obat regulam,*’ it may rather be gar 
thered from this passage that the rate of 
two minse was tmusual, and from the 
other, that it was only a received rate 
among thf * Peloponnesians. A pas- 
sage of Aristotle (Ethics, v. 7, § 1) 
makes it clear that the ordinary ransom, 
at least in his day, was one mina. 

* Infra, viii. 53. • *♦ 

^ It is conjectured that this chapel 
was the temple of Tellus Curotrophus 
and Ceres Chloe, mentioned by Pausar 
nias (i. xxii. § 3) as opposite the western 
face of the acropolis (BUhr, ad loc.). Or 
a^in, that it' was the temple of Victory 
without wings (Larcher, ad doc.), which 
seems to have intervened between that 
of Tellus and Ceres, and the western 
wall. (See Colonel Leake’s plan at 
the end of his 'Demi of Attipa,’ vol. i. 
pi. 2.) But I should rather under- 
stand a chapel within than one with- 
out the acropolis; and by>/* facing the 
west'* I should understand "looking 
westward,^' and not " facing ike western 
wall of the acropoliaj* The chapel in- 
tended probably occu|^ed the site of the ' 
later Smdroseium, which id>utted to- 
wards^he wM on the temple of Mi- 
nerva Polias. The fetters most likely 
hun^ on the northern or Pelasgic wall. 

* Pausaaiaa saw thia.-in the same 

place. Kol mppa leeirai he 

says, Air6 BuHvitw acd XoXat- 

(i. l^viii. § 2.) 
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the left hand unmediately that, one enters the gateway * of the 
citadeL The inscription runs as follows 

"When Ohaleb and Bceotia dared her might, 

. Athena aubdued their pride in Taloroua flgU ; 

Gave bonda /or inaulta $ and, the ransom paid, 

' EToin the fdll tenths these steeds fon Pallas made.** 

. 78. Thus did the Athenians increase in '^rength,, , And it is 
plain enough, not from this instapce.only, bul from many every-' 
Where, that freedom is an excellent thing ; since even the Athe* 
nians, who, while they continued under thh rule of tyrant^ were 
not a whit more valiant than any of their nmghbonrs, no sooner 
shook off the yoke than they became deoidedly the first of all. 
These things show that, while undei^oing oppression^ they let 
themselves be beaten, since then they worked for a master ; but so 
soon as they got their freedom, each man was eager, to do the 
best he could for hinuelf. So fared it now with the Athenians. 

79. Meanwhile the Thebans, who^’-Jonged to be revenged on 
the Athenians, had sent to the^oracle, and been told by the 
Pythoness that of their own strength they would he unable to 
accomplish their wish'; “ they must lay the matter,” she said, 
“before the many^voiced, and ask the aid of those nearest'them.” 
The messengers, therefore,' on their return, called a meeting, and 
laid the answer of the oracle before the people, who no sooner 
heard the «^vice ..to “ ask the aid of those nearest them ” than 
they exclaimed,—” What ! are not they who. dwell the nearest to 
us*the men of Tanagra, of Coropiaea, and Thespise ? ’ Yet these 
men always fight on our side,^ and have aid^ us with a good 


* For> full description of this gate-, these three cities should have been sin- 
way, the great Propylixa^ the most mag- gled' out, since, at any rate, ^oronsea* 
niheent of the wofks of Pericles, see is fiot one of the nearest neighhouts of 
Leake’s Demi of Attica (vol. i. pp. 315% Thebes. The answer would seem to be, 
318; compare Wordsworth’s* Greece, that they are named from combining 

L 192, and th^ article PRpPTLiEA, in importance with . nearness of locality. 

ith’s Diet, of Antiq. p*. 963). It The Erythrmans, Haliartians, ftc., who 
filled up the whole western end of the lay nearer to Thebes, were too weak to 
acropolis, and through it was the only deser^w^ention in such a connexion, 
entrance into the loridfied enclosure. ^ discern tlm hegemony 

l^he cost' of the construction was 2Q12 of Theoes over the other cities of Bmo- 
talents ^(fiearlv half a million of our^ tia, of which there are traces through- 
mon^), and the time which it took in *out Herodotus, but which only appears 
buildup five yem (Harpocrat. ad voc.), plainly in Thucydides (Iv. 91). On 
The feelings with which it waijjnffiardea . what' the hegemon;^ rested is not very 
1^ the Athenians may be^ gathliaa*from clear. Thebw herself claimed ,to have 
iristophanea (Eq. 1226-1228). Epami- fownded the otbilr cities of Boeotia (Thuc: 
njondas ia sud to have threatened that iii. 61), but probably without any sum- 
he would caity the whole building to cient grounds. The original confederacy 
Thebes, to adorn the Oadmeia there* ia thought to have contained fowrt^n 
(JEiBch.de F.XtiM. p. 278, Reiske.) cities (Hermann's Pol. Aut. § 179) ; but 

’ A ^eet^n iu4 been ndsed, why in the Peloponnesian war there seem to 
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heart all through the. war. Of what use is it to ask them?- 
But maybe this is not the true meaning of the oracle.” 

80. As they were thus discoursing one with another, a certain 
man, informed of the debate, cried oul^ — r“ Methinks that J under- 
stand what course the oracle would recommend to us. Asbpus, 
they spy, had two daughters, Thebe and Egina.* The god means 
that, as these two were sisters, we ought to ask the Eginetans to 
lend us aid.” As no on© was able to hit on any better explana- 
tion, the Thebans forthwith sent messengers to Egina, and, ac- 
cording to the advice of the oracle, asked their aid, as the people 
“ nearest to them.” ‘ In answer to this petition the Eginetans 
said, that they would give them the AElacidee * for helpers. 

81. The Thebans now, relying on the assistance of the .^acidae, 
ventured to renew the war ; but they met with so rough a re<- 
ception, that they resolved to send to the Eginetans again, 
returning the .tEacidaej and beseeching them to send some men 
instead. The Eginetans, who were ,at that time a most flourish- 
ing people,^ elated with their greatness, and at the same time 
railing to mind their ancient feud ^th Athens,® agreed to lend 


have been only ten. The following are 
sufficiently ascertained: Thebes, Tana* 
gra, Coronaea, Thespiss, Orchomenus, 
Haliartus, Copse, Lebadea, Anthedoi^, 
and Plafasa. ITle other four are thought 
to have been Chscronssa, Chalia, Oropus, 
and Eleutheros. (Cf. Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. 
pp. 485-487, where the list is given cor- 
rectly, with one exception, viz. the sub- 
stitution of the district Farasopia for the 
town Chalia. For this town cf. Steph. 
Byz. ad voc., and Marm, Oxon, 29, 1. 
p. 67.) 

^ So Pindar (Isth. vii. 15-18, ed. 
.Dissen.) — 

2* ip cffrainiAoi<r« 0i$/3at( rpa^vra 
AiyCptf XapCtwp aurov irpovc/tcivi 
irarp^ ovfckci B(BvfM.ax yipovro Ovy^rptt 
vCBiitv, * 

AirAdrarai, ic.r.X. 

And compare the allusiotiB in Nem. 
iii, 3-5, and iv. 19-22. Egina is con- 
stants fouftd as the daughter of Aso- 
pus, Thebd less often. ^Cf. Pherecyd. 
IVag. 78 ; Apollod. x. ix. 3 : iii. xii. 6 ; 
Schol. ap. Pind. Nem. iv. 22 ; Schol. ap. 
Callimaoh. Hymn, in Del. 78.) A good 
understanding seems in fact to l^ve 
existed between Bceotia and Egina &om 
very early times : the ground of it was a 
common jealousy of Athens. 

^ The superstitious value attached by 
the Greeks to the images of the .^acids 
(Peleua and Telamon) appears ., again 


before the battle of Salamls, when these 
same images were expressly sent for, 
and the battle was not fought till they 
arrived (viii. 64, and 83). It is notice- 
able that Herodotusi ^Ith his usual 
devout faith, identffies the images with 
the Gods themselves. (Cf. Grote, iv. 
p. 229, and supra, ch. 75, note ®,) 

3 Eusebius (Chroh. Can. i. xxxvi.) 
gives the !p!ginetans the empire of the 
sea (BdKourffoKparla) for the ten years 
immediately preceding the invasion of 
Xerxes, t. e. from B.C. 490 to B.c. 480. 
Herodotus apparently would extend the 
term and mi^e it begin eaiiier. So far 
'back as the reign of Cambyses they had 
made a naval expedition to Crete, de- 
feated the Samian setHers at Cydonia 
(supra, iii. 59), and founded a colony 
there (Strab. viii. p. 545); and it was 
probably tl^eif naval power and com- 
mercial enterprise (supra, iy^ 152) which 
had made them obnoxious 'to the Sa- 
mians at a far earlier period (iii. 59)« 
They appear to have peen tne most 
enterprising of the Doriims, and in their 
genem character, “ oligarchical, wealthy, 
commercial, and powerful at sea, were 
more analogous to Corinth than to any 
other Dorian state.** (Grote iv. p. 229 ; 
see also Miiller's Eginetans for the full 
early history of this people.) 

* lielated in the next chapter. 
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t^e Thebans aid, and forthwith went to war with the Athenians, 
without even, giving them ndtice by a herald.^ The attention of 
these latter being engaged by the struggle with the Boeotians, 
the Eginetans in their ship of war made descents upon Attica, 
plundered Phalerum,® and ravaged a vast number of the town- 
ship upon the sea-board, whereby the Athenians suffered very 
grievous damage. 

82 . The ancient feud between the Eginetans and Athenians 
arose out of the following circumstances. Once iipn a time the 
land of Epidaurus would bear no crops ; and tlie Epidaurians sent 
to consult the oracle of Delphi concerning their affliction. The 
answer bade them setup the images of Damia and Auxesia,^ and 
promised them better fortune when that should be done. i‘ Shall 
the images ^ made of bronze or stone ? ** the Epidaurians asked ; 
but the Pythoness replied, “ Of neither : but let them be .made 
of the garden olive.” ^ Then the Epidaurians sent to Athens and 
asked leave to cut olive wood in Attica, believing the Athenian, 
olives to b© ^he holiest ; or, according to others, because there 
were no olives at that time ^ywhere else in all the world but 
at Athens.^ The Athenians sewered that they would giye them 

^ ** Exceptio probat regulam.*’ In tbe ordinary Greek name of Ceres. (Cf, 
Greece, as at Rome (Liv. i. 32), and in Macrob. Saturn, i. xii. p. 245.) The 
modem Europe, war was, by the rules name was in after-times transferred to 
of international latir, preceded by a Rome, where Ceres was known as ** Da- 
deolaration. (Instances occur, Thucyd. mia/’ and her priestess as ** Damiatiix.’* 
ii. 12 ; y. 41, &c. ; of.^Wachsmuth, yol. i. (Festus, sub voc. Darnimn,) 
p. 133.) ^ Statues in wood {i6aya) preceded 

* The port of Athens at the time, those in stone and bronze. The ma- 

(Vide supra, ch. 63, note terial suited a ruder state of the arts. 

* Damia and Auxesia are undoubtedly (See Diet, of Antiq. ad yoc. '*Statu- 
Ceres and Proserpine, the great god- ary.**) 

desses,*’ whose most celebrated shnne * This is, of course, not true, for the 
was at Eleusis. The well-known pas- olive had been cultivated in the east 
sage of Fausanias, where reference is fjom a very, remote antiquity. (Deute- 
made to these chapters in Herodotus, ronom. vi. 11; viii. 8, Ac.) It is, how- 
leaves no doubt up6n this point (ii« ever, very likely that the olive may have 
XXX. 5, fdvsdC erpKri Kvrh. rii avrit, naO* ft been introduced into Attica from Asia, 
Kal *£\cv<rii^t vofAlfovffi), What before it was known to the rest of 
the exact origin of the names may be, Greece. Fausanias calls the tree ift the 
is not quite so easy to detemiine. Pandroseium (see the next note) ** the 
Auxesia seems clwly to be the Qod- most 'ancient in the world** (i. xxx. § 2), 
dess of increase that is, the and one of those in the Academy the 

goddess who blesses the land with in- second oldest. The olive* was at aU 
crease, wMch was the office of Proser- times regarded as the special pride of 
pine when coupled with Ceres. (Fau- Attica, where (according to Sophocles) 
saiL vixi. liii. 3.) Dmnia. has' been it g^w spontaneously, and attained a 
thought to be Demia, the people's god- greater size (ft rfftc fAlytora 

dess (B^, ad loc.), or again, Damia, ^*1* Col. 700) than elsewhere, 

the cli^dteer (Welcker, Zeitschrift fur A vase ef oil from tue sacred olives of 
Oeschioht. d. Kunst, i. p. 130) ; but it Academus was the prize given to victors 
appears rather to be ** Earth- at the Panathenaic games (Aristot. Fr. 

m&her,** and so equivalent to Ddmftter^ 266; comp. Find. Nem. x. 61 et seqq.}. 
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leave, but on condition of their brining offerings yfear by year 
to Minerva Polias and to Erechtheus.* The Epi^nrians agreed, 
and having obtained what they wanted, made the images of 
olive wood, and set them up in their own country. Henceforth 
their land bore its crops ; and they duly paid the Athenians what 
had been agreed upon. . 

83. Anciently, and even down to the time when this took place, 
the Eginetans were in all things subject to theEpidaurians,* and 
had to cross over to Epidaurus for the trial of all suits in which 
they were engaged one with another.^ After this, however, the 
Eginetans built themselves ships, and, growing proud, revolted 
from the Epidaurians. Having thus come to be at enmity with 
them, the Eginetans, who were masters of the sea, ravaged Epi* 
daurus, and even earned off these very images of Damia and 
Auxesia, which they set up in their own country, in the interior, 
at a place called (Ea,’ about twenty furlongs fix)m their dty. 
This done, they fixed a worship for the images, which consisted 
in part of sacrifices, in part of female ^tiric chorals ; * while at 
the same time they appointed certain men to famish the choruses, 
ten for each goddess. These choruses did not abuse men, but 
only the women of the country. Holy orgies of a similar kind 
were in nse also among the Epidaurians, and likewise another 
80 ^ of holy orgies, whereof it is not lawful to speak. 


• By "Minerva Polias” we are to 
understand the Minerva who presided 
over the city Her temple in 

later times was a portion of the build* 
ing known to the Athenians by the 
general name of Hrechtheium, which 
stood on the north side of the acropolis, 
nearly opposite the spot afterwarcb oc- 
cupied by the Parthenon, and was tra- 
ditionally regarded as founded by Erecfi- 
tbeuB, the tutelar hero of Attica^ and as 
the place of his burial. This building 
contained, towards the west, the 'Pan- 
droseium, or temple of Pandrosus ; to- 
wards the east, divided only by a party- 
wall, the temple of Minerva Polias. In 
the former, most pro^bly in the south- 
ern projection, supported by the Cary- 
atides, was the sacred olive (infra, vm. 
55). In the latter was an altar to Erech- 
theuB, who was identified with Neptune 
at Athens. (See Col. Leake's venr judi-' 
cious remarks in his * Athens ana Demi 
of Attica,* Tol. i. pp. 338-*345, and Ap- 
pendix, § 17.) 

1 Egina had been colonised from Epi- 
daurus (infhb 46 ; Pausan. ii. xxlx. 


5), but seems to have been less inde- 
pendent than most colonies. (Hermann, 
Pol. Ant. § 73.) 

3 Compare the case of the Athenian 
subject-allies. (Xen. de Rep. Ath. i. 
16-18.) 

* No sufficient materials exist for 
fixing the situation of (Ea, which is not 
mentioned by any other writer. It was 
probably ' vrhm Kiepert places it, near 
the centre of the island, on the site of the 
modem Egina. (Chandi^:, vol. ii. ch. Iv. 
p. 1 8.) Blhr is certainly wrong in sup- 
posing it to have been near the temple 
of Minerva, at the north^^tem comer 
of the island ; \for tha£ is more than 
double the^ proj^ distance from &e 
capital (45 stades instead of 20). 

* Compare similar customs at the 

Eleusiman.lfW^^L which gave rise to 
the peculiar miining of the words 7f^v- 
plCwf and to the expression, 

&inr9p if >*Oee Bentley upon 

Phaliuris* p* 180.) too we hear 

that the women ** abused one another" 
(4\ot96pouu dXA^Aoif. Buid. in rh 4( 
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Cbap. $2-86. ATHENIAN DISASTER EOINA. 

84. After tiie robbery of the images the Epidaurians ceased to 
make the stipulated payments to &e Athenians, wherefore the 
A&enians sent to Epidatims to remonstrate. But the Epi- 
daurians proved to them that they were pot guilty of any 
wrong: — “While the inu^s continued in their country,” they 
said, “ they had duly paid the offerings according to the agree- 
ment ; now that the images had been taken from them, they 
were no longer under any obligation to pay : the Athenians should 
make their demand of the Eginetans, in whose possession the 
figures now were.” Upon this the Athenians sent to Egina, and 
demanded the .images back; but the Eginetai^ answered tha\ 
the Athenians had nothing whatever to do with them. 

85. After this the Athenians relate that they sent a trireme to 
Egina with certain citizens on board, and that these men, who 
bore commission from the state, landed in Egina, and sought to 
take the images away, considering them to be their own, inasmuch 
as they were' made of their wood. And first they endeavoured 
to wrench them from their pedestals, and so carry them off ; but 
failing herein, they in the nCxt place tied ropes to them, and set 
to work to try if they could haul them down. In the midst of 
their hauling suddenly there was a thunderclap, and with the 
thunderclap an earthquake ; and the crew of the trireme were 
forthwith seized with madness, and, like enemies, began to kill 
one another; iinfilat last there was but one left, who returned 
alone to Fhalenim.' 

' 86. Such is the account given by the Athenians. The Egine- 
tans deny that there was only a single vessel : — “ Had there been 
only one,” they say, “ or no more than a few, they would easily 
have repulsed the attack, even if they had had no fleet at all ; 
but the Athenians came against them with a large number of 
ships, wherefore they gave way, and did not hazard a battle.” 
They do not however explain clearly whether it was from a con- 
viction of their own inferiority at sea that they yielded, or whe- 
ther it was for the purpose of doing that which in fact they did* 
Their account is that the Athenians, disembarking from their 
diips, when they found that no resistance was offered, made for 
the statues, and failing to wrench them from their pedestals, tied 
ropes to them a^, began to hauL . Then, they soy, — and some 
people will perh<[^beUeve them, though I for my part do not, — 

■ I ' 

* Siimlar stories are frequent in Pan- Athens^us (xv. xii. p. 672 B.)» and the 
Marias. (See xviii. 2 ; lu. xvL 6 ; vii. story of the preservation of Delphi 
3ji Ac.) Compare also the tade in (in£ra» viii. 37). 
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ARGIVE AND EGINETAN BROOCHES. 


Book V. 


the two statue^ as they were being dragged and hauled, fell 
down both upon their khees ; in which attitude they still remain.' 
Such, according to them, was the conduct of the Athenians ; they 
meanwhile, haTing learnt beforehand what was intended, had 
prevailed on the Argives to hold themselves in readiness ; and 
the Athenians accordingly were but just landed on their coasts 
when the Argives came to their aid, Secretly and silently they 
crossed over from Epidaurus, and, before the Athenians were 
aware, cut. off their retreat to their ships, and fell upon them ; 
and the thunder came exactly at that moment, and the earth- 
quake with it. 

87. The Argives and the Eginetans both agree in giving 
this account ; and the Athenians themselves. acknowledge that 
but one of their men returned alive to Attica. According to 
the Argives, he escaped from the battle in which the rest of the 
Athenian troops were desfroyed by them.' According to the 
Athenians, it was the god who destroyed their troops ; and even 
this one man did not escape, for he perished in ^e following 
maimer. When he came bock to Athens, bringing Word of the 
calamity, the wives of those who. had been sent out on the ex- 
pedition took it sorely to heart, that he alone should have sur- 
vived the slaughter of all the rest; — they therefore crowded 
round the. man, and struck him with the brooches by which their 
dresses were fastened— each, as she struck, asking him, where he 
had left her husband. And the man died in this way. The 
Athenians thought the deed of the women more horrible even 
than the fate of the troops ; as however they did not know how 
else to punish them, they changed their dress and compelled them 
to wear the costume of the lonians. Till this time the Athenian 
women had, worn a Dorian dress, shaped nearly like that which 
prevails at Corinth. Henceforth they were, made to wear the 
linen tunic, which does not require^brooches.' 

, ® The statues were still shown in the ® The large horseshoe brooch with 
days of Pausanias, who. says he saw which ladies in our times ^occasionally 
them (II. XXX. 5, ttZ6v tc iydhfiara, fasten their shawls^ clo^y resembles 
ical HBvixd He does not, how- the ancient ir€p6pifi, which wax not a 

ever, mention their attitude, wldch was buckle, but *'a brooch, consisting of a 
very imusual. pin, and a. curved* portion, furnished 

^ Duris of Samos (the pupil of Theo- with a hofok.” The DoHan tunic was of 
pbrastus) preferred the Ar^ve account, woollen ; it had no sleeves, and was 
He considered the war to have originated fastened over both the* shoulders by 
in the naval aggressions of Egina upon brooches. It was scanty and short, 
Athens. His habitual carelessness has sometimes scarcely reaching the knee, 
made Mm call' the Argives Spartans. The Ionic tunic was. of linen: it had 
(Cf. Fragm. Hbt. 'Gr. ii. pp., 481 and short loose sleeves, as we see in statues 
488.) ' of the Muses, and so did not . need 
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CHA^i 87^9. EaiNA MAKES WAK OK ATHENS. 

88. In very truth, however, this dress is not originally Ionian, 
but Oarian ;* for anciently the Greek woinen all wore the costume 
which is now called the Dorian. It ^ said further that the 
Argives and Eginetans made it a custom, on this same accouul^ 
for their women to wear brooches half as large t^aiu as formerly, 
and to offer brooches rather than anything else in the temple of 
these goddesses. They also forbade the bringing of anything 
Attic into the temple, were it even a jar of •earthenware,* and 
made a law that none but native drinking vessels should be used 
there in time td come.* From this early age to my own day the 
Argive and Eginetan women bave always continued to wear 
their brooches larger than formerly, through hatred of the 
Athenians. 

' 89. Suchthettwastheoriginof the feud which existed between 
the Eginetans and the Athenians. Hence, when the Thebans 
made their application for succour, the Eginetans, calling to mind 
the matter of images, gladly lent their aid to the Boeotians. 
They ravaged all the sea-coast of Attica ; and the Athenians were 
about to attack them in retnrn, when they were stopped by the 
oracle of Delphi, which bade them wait till thirty years had 
passed from the time that the Eginetans did the wrong, and in 
the thirty-first year, having first set apart a precinct for Abacus, 
then to begin the war.® “ So should they succeed to their wish,” 
the oracle said ; bht if they went to war at once, though they 
would still conquer the island in the end, yet* they must go 
through much suffering and much exertion before* taking it.” On 
receiving this warning the Athenians set apart a precinct for 

brooches ; it wsa a long and full dress at the games. * Athens, from her supe^ 
hiding the form, and I'eaching down rior skill in the art of pottery, was 
generally to the feet. (Of. Diet, of Ant., sometimes represented as its inventor. 
Articles Fibula^ and Ttmica,) (Plin. H. N. vii. 57.) 

The poets frequently represented t^e ^ This law perhaps amounted to a 
ircpovt} as made use of to blind persons, prohibition of the Attic pottery, and 
(Cf. Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 1269 ; Eunp. Hec. was really for the protection of native 
1152 ; Phoen. 60, &c.) Duns said industry, though it may have been pro- 
(1. B. c.) that *the Athenian women on fessedly a war measurer, like a blockade 
this occasion first blinded the man, and or an embargo. Ancient protectionists, 
then slew him cTra like modern ones, sought to exclude 

KTciNav). ' superior manufactures, sometimes by a 

^ This is another proof of the close high duty, sometimes by absolute pro- 
connexion ot the Carian and Greek races, hibition. 

(Vide supra, vol. i. pp. 648, 549.) * Did the Delphian priests foresee the 

* The pottery of Athens was the most probability of a Persian invasion, and 
celebrated in ancient Greece. One whole wish to prevent the two great mari- 
quarter of the city was called Ceramei- time powers from wasting each other’s. 
CUB, or ‘^The Potteries.’* Earthenware stren^h? Or was it only their wish to 
exhibited at the Paoathenaic fes- intact a Dorian state ? 
tivid; and earthen vasM were often prizes * 
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^acus — ^the same which still Temeihs dedicated to him qi their 
market-place^ — but they could not hear with any patience of 
waiting thirty years, after they had suffered suw grievous 
wrong at the jhands of the Eginetans. 

90. Accordingly they were making ready to take their revenge 
when a fresh stir on the part of the Lacedeemonians hindered 
their projects. These last had become aware of the truth — ^how 
that the Alcmeeonidsa had practised pn the Pythoness, and the 
Pythoness had schemed against themselves,, and against the 
Pisistratidffi ; and the discovery was a double grief to them, for 
whild tliey bad drivmi their own sworn friends into exile, they 
found that they had not gained thereby a 'particle of good will 
from Athens. They were also moved by certain prophecies, 

declared that many dire calamities should be&dl them at 
the bands of the Athenums. Of these in times past they had 
Jt>een ignorant ; but now, they, had become acquainted %ith them 
by means of Cleo^a^es, who had brought them with, him to 
f Sparta, having- fout^^hem in the Athenian citadel, where they . 
had been left d>y the Pisistratidse when they were driven from 
Athens ; they werd in the temple,* and Clepmenes having dis- 
covered them, carried thgm off. 

91. So when tlie Lacedtemonians obtained possession of the 
prophecies, and saw that the Athenians were growing in strength, 
and had no mind to acknowledge any subjection to their control, 

■ it occurred to ^em tha^ if Ae people of Attica were free, they 
would be likely' to be'as povrerful as themselves, but if they were 
oppressed by a tyranny, they would be weak and submissive. 
Under this feeling they sent and recalled Hippias, the son of 
Pisistratus, from Sigeum upon the Hellespont, where the Pisistra- 
tidte had taken shelter.* Hippias came at their biddings and the 
Spartans on his arrival summoned deputies from all thek other 
allies,^ and thus addressed the assembly : — 

Friends and brothers in arms, we are, free to confess that we 
di4 lately a thin^ which wa^ not. right Misled by jcounterfeit 

* This would be the ancient This was, so far as we know, the 

between the Acropolis and the Areo- commencement of what afterwards be- 
pagus, where the statues of Harmodius came the regular practice’^— the esta- 
and ArUtogiton stood (Leake's Athens, blished system on which Sparta treated 
p. 215) ; not the new one, which was her allies. ' Qjme has some good 
north of the city, towazda church of reinarks on, tf^^.ioaportance of the ocqa- 
Megdli Panhagia^ non (voL 2^1, 232). The diaper- . 

^ The temple of 'Minerva Polias (vide sibn of the afiies at the time of the last 
supra, chs. 72 and 82). expedition (supra, ch. 75) had nu^ 

a Vide supra^ ch. 65. T the consultation necessaiy. 
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Chap. 89-92. MEETING OF THE SPABTAN ALLIES. 

oracleHy drove from tbeir country those who were our sworn 
and true friends, and who had, moreover, engaged to keep Athens 
in dependance upon us; and we delivered the government into 
the hands of an unthankful people — a people who no sooner got 
their freedom by our means, and grew in power, than they turned 
us and our king, with every token of insult, out of their city. 
Since then they have gone on continually raising their thoughts 
higher, as their neighbours of Bceotia and Chalcis have alr^y 
discovered to their cost, and as others too will presently discover 
if they shall offend them. Having thus’ erred, we will endeavour 
now, with your help, to remedy the evils we have caused, and to 
obtain vengeance on the Athenians. For this cause we have sent 
for Hippias to come here, and have summoned you likewise from 
your several states, that we may all now with heart and iiand 
unite to restore him to Athens, and thereby give him back that 
which we tobk from him formerly.’* * 

92. (§ 1.) Such was the address of*the Spwtans. The greater 
number of the allies listened without being persuaded. None 
however broke silence, but Sosicles the Corinthian, who ex- 
claimcft — 

** Surely the heaven will soon be below, and the earth above, 
and men will henceforth dive in the sea, and fish take their place 
upon the dry land, since you, LacodoBmonians, propose to put 
down free governments in the cities of Greece, and to set up 
tyrannies in their room.® There is nothing in the whole world 
so unjust, nqthing so bloody, as a tyranny. If, however, it seems 
to you a desirable thing to have the cities under despotic rule, 
begin by putting a tyrant over yourselves, and then establish 
despots in the other states. While you continue yourselves, as 
you have always been, unacquainted \nth tyranny, and take such 
excellent care that Sparta may not suffer from it, to act as you 
are now doing is to treat your allies unworthily. If you knew 
what tyranny was as well as ourselves, you would be better ad- 
vised than you now are in regard to it. , (§ 2.)^ The goyemment 
at Corinth was once an oligarchy— a single race, called Bac- 
cbiadse,* who intermarried only among themselves,® held the 

Hermann remarks (Pol. Ant. § 32), the list in Plutarch (de Malign. Herod, 
tltot “it was chi^jjy by overthrowing ch. 21), as authentic. The expedition 
i\ip tyrants in the dties gf Greece, that to put down the tyranny of Polycrates 
Sparta .obt^ned her superiority over her is the best attested case, and certainly 
n^hbours;” and uncloubtedly both proves that they would niake great 
Thucydides (i. 18) and Herodotus bear efforts with this oljeot (supra, iii. ^-56). 
''Witness to tne fact of her having pur- • Compare the case of the Rojnan 
siMid this policy. But it is difSlcult to patricians (Niebuhr’s B. H. vol, u. p. 
collect msSxy instances unless we regard 280, Ac.). 

VOL. III. 


B 
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management of affairs.^ Now it. happened that, Amphion, one 
of these, had a daughter, named Labda,* who was lame, and whom 
therefore none of the Baechiadn would consent to marry ; so she 
was taken to wife by Action, son of Echecrates, a man of the town- 
ship of Petra, who was, howeyer, by descent of the race of the 
Lapithas,^ and of the house of Caeneus. Agtion, as he had no 
child, either by this wife or by any other, went to Delphi to 
consult the oracle concerning the matter. Scarcely had he 
entered the temple yrhen the Pythoness saluted him in these 
words — 

* No one honours thee now. Action, worthy of honour * 

■ Labda shall soon be a mother- 7 -her offspring a rock, that will one day 
* Fall on the kingly race, and right the city of Corinth/ 

By chance this address, of the oracle to Action came to 
the ears of the Bacchiadas, who till then had been unable to per- 
' ceivo the meaning..;pf another earlier prophecy which likewise 
bore upon Coiintm and pointed to the same event as Aetiou’s 
prediction. It was the following : — 

* When mid the rocks ^ an eagle shall bear a carnivorous lion, > 

Mighty and fierce, he shall loosen the limbs of many beneath them — 
Brood ye well upon this, all ye Corinthian people. 

Ye wh<f dwell by fair PeirSn^, and beetling Corinth/® 

(§ 3.) The Bacchiad(B had possessed this oracle for some time ; 
but they were quite at a to know what it meant until they 

> The tradition said, that af^ the the same as Lambda, and is a nickname 
Dorian conquest of Corinth (ab. B.c. given to indicate laipeness (perhaps 
1040), the descendwts of Aletes, the because the two legs of the old Greek 
Heracleid conqueror, reigned, for ten lambda are qf unequal length — /—-this, 
generations, when the monarchy was at least, seems a better reason than that 
changed into an oligarchy by a process given in* the Btym . — d robs wSSas M 
somewhat like that which may be traced rik 9ittrrpai^4yos). 
at Athens, annual magistrates (Fryta- ® The mythic antagonists of Hercules 
neis) being substituted for mpuarchs, (Apiollod. ii. vii. 7), whose king Casneus 
but the magistracy being b^fined to is mentioned by Homer (11. i. 264; 
the royal family. About hi^f-way in Schol. ad loc.). 

the list of kings, which is given/ ^y * There is a double pun here. 
Eusebius (Chrom Can. i. ch. zzziv.), Aetion’s name is glanced at in the word 
SynceUus (p. 179) ^d others, occurs tdfrSs (eagle), the place of his abode, 
the name of Bacchis, from whom the Petra, .in the ezpre 89 } 9 n iv w4rpjf<ri 
royal fkmily is considered to have de« (amoi^ the rocks). ' , ^ 

rived its appellation of Bacchidas, or ® The fountain of Feirdnd is described 
Bacohiadee. (Heracl^ont. v. ; Fausan. by Pausanias ( 11 . iii. 3) : it was on the 
ti.iv. §§^,4; Died. m.ap. Sync. 1 . 8 . 0 .) low ground, at the base of the Aero- 
The whole history, previous to the Corinthus. The name, however, was 
annual Prytaneia, must be considered as sometimes applied to a spring of water 
in the highest degree uncertain. Mr. i^ the oiM^l, which was supposed to 
Clinton, howeycyr, adppts it as authentic communmbe with the lower souroe (ib^ 
into his chrohol$g 7 .^ fables, 01 . 9, 1 , v. 1 .) PeunliapB in this place the inha- 
and vol. i. p. 129, imte ".) bitants of the lower town are indicated 

‘ ^ Labda, according to the Etymolo- by the former, those of the upper by 

gioum (ad voo. U the latter part of the hezameter. 
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heard the response given to Aetion ; then however thdy at once 
perceived its meaning, since the two agreed so well together. 
Nevertheless, though the bearing of the first prophecy Was now 
cleats to them, they remained quiet, being minded to put to death, 
the child which Agtion was expecting. As soon, therefore, as 
his wife was delivered, they sent ten of their number to the 
townslup where Aetion lived, with orders to make aWay with the 
baby. So the men came to Petra, and went into Action’s house, 
and there asked if they might see the child ; and Labda, who 
knew nothing of their purpose, but thought their inquiries arose 
from a kindly feeling towards her husband, brought the child, and 
laid him in the arms of one of them. Now they had agreed by 
the way that whoever first got hold of the child should dash it 
'against the ground. It happened, however, by a providential 
o^nce, that the babe, just as Labda put him into the man’s arms, 
smiled in his face. The man saw the smSle, and was touched 
with pity, so that. he*could not kill it ; he therefore passed it on 
to his next neighbour, who gave it to a third ; and so it went 
through all the ten without any one choosing to be the murderer. 
The mother received her child back ; and the men went out of 
the house, and stood near the door, and there blamed and re- 
proached one another ; 'chiefly however accusing the man who 
had first had the child in liis arms, ^ecause he had not done as 
had been agreed upon. At last, a^lffi^uch time had been thus 
spent, they resolved to go into the l^se again and all take part 
in the murder. (§ 4.) But it was - fated that evil should come 
upon Corinth £rom thg progeny of Aetion ; and so it chanced that 
Labda, as she stood near the door, heard all that the men said to 
one another, and fearful of their changing their mind, and re- 
turning to destroy her baby, she carr^pd him off qnd hid him in 
what seemed to her the most unlikely pl^e to be suspected, viz., 
a ‘ cypsel * or corn-bin.® She knew-. that if they came back to 
look for the child, they would search ^ her house ; and so indeed 
^y did, but not finding the child after looking everywhere, they 
bought it best to go away, and declare to those by whom the^ 
had been sent that they had done thdr bidding.^ And thus 
they reported on their return home. (§ 5.) A^j^n’s son grew up, 

^ Pkusaniaa saw a corn-bin, said to in part out of this offering, in part out 
have been that wherein was of the name, Cypselus. 

'hidden, in the temple Juno at 7 Nicolas of Damas^ makes the men 
Olympia (v, xvii. § 2). It wna of cedar, repent of their erjamd,* warn Aetion, and 
beautifully carved, and inlaid with gold then quit the coiintiy (Fr. 58;. 
and ivory. Perhaps the story grew up, 

R 2 
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SPEECH OF. SC^ICLES. 

in remembittnce of the danger from which he' had escaped, 
was named Cypselos, after the corn-bin. When he reached to 
man’s estate, he went to Delphi, and on consulting the oracle, 
■received a response which was two-sided. It was the fol- 
lowing:— 

* See there oomes to my dwelling a man much favour’d of fortunoi 
Cypselus, son of Aetion, and king of the glorious Corinth, — 

He and Ids children too, but not his children’s children.’ ^ 

Such was the oracle ; and Cypselus put so much faith in it that 
he forthwith made his attempt,” thereby became master of 
Corinth. Having thus got the tyranny, he showed hiiuself a 
hai^ ruler — ^many of the Corinthians he drove into banishment, 
many he deprived of their fortunes,* and a still greater number 
of their lives. (§ 6.) His reigA lasted thii-ty years, and was pros- 
perous to its close ; insomuch that he left the government to 
Periander, his son. This prince at the beginning of his reign was 
of a milder temper than his father but aft^r he corresponded 
by means of messengers with Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, 
he became even more sanguinary. On one occasion he sent a 
herald to ask Thrasybulus what mode of government it was safest 


® Yet Psammetichus, the graudson of 
, Cypselus, mounted the throne. (Arist. 
Pol. V. 12.) He reigned however only 
three years, and then the tyranny was 
put down by Spai'ta (Pint, de Malig. 
Her. iJl), or by a revolution, (Nic. 
Damasc. Frag. 60) : so that he could 
not be called properly ** much 'fiivoured 
of fortune ” (6h^ios), 

® A long .account is given by Nicolas 
of Damascus, of the mode in which 
Cypselus established ' his power. Ac- 
cording to this narrative, it was chiefly 
in the ofiice of Polemarch, that he found 
means to ingratiate himself with the 
people. It was a part of the Polemarch’s 
duty to exact legal fines, and former 
polemarchs had kept the condemned in 
prison until they were paid ; but 
Cypselus would imprison no one. Some- 
times he took security, sometimes he 
himself became security, and he always 
remitted the portion of the fine wliioh 
belon^d to him’ Haying thus made 
hims^f popular, he proceeded to ex- 
tremities, slew Fatroclides, the reigning 
il^chiad, and was at once chosen king 
by the Corinthians (Fr. 58), 

^ In the ** Eoonomics ” ascribed to 
Aristotle, there is a story (ch. ii,) that 
Cypselus had vowed the whole property 
of the Corinthians to Jupiter, if he ob- 


tained sovereign power; and that he 
acquitted himself of 'his vow by im- 
posing a 10 per cent, property tax for 
ten years. But the authority of the 
Economics is very weak. 

3 This account of the ohar^ters of 
Cyx>8elus and Periander is not, perhaps, 
altogether at variance with the narra- 
tive of Aristotle. Aristotle (1. s. c.) 
informs us •that Cypselus (like Pisis- 
tratuB) was a leader of the popular party 
{BuifiaytoySs), and that his acceptability 
to the people enabled him to dispense 
with a body-guard ; but that Periander 
was of a tyrannical disposition (rvpay- 
vikSs), We may understand him to 
speak of Periander in his later years, 
and to give us one side of the chapter 
of Cypselus, to which Herodotus fur- 
nishes the other. Like the Pisistra- 
tidsB, the tyrants of Gorhith were stur 
diously mild towards the middle and 
lower classes (supra,' ch. 62) ; but like 
them also (infra, vi. 89), they had to 
keep down the aristocracy by , severe 
measures. These Sosicles would natu- 
rally regard as atrocities, and would 
perhaps a little Exaggerate. Nicolas 
says that Cypselus banished the Bac- 
omads, and confiscated their properties 

(I.8.C.). 
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to set up in order to rule Tvith honour. Thrasybulus led tfae.ipes* 
senger without the city, and took him into a field of com, through 
which he began fo walk, while he asked him again and again 
concerning his coming from Corinth, ever as he went breaking 
off and throwing away all such ears of.com as over-topped the 
rest. In this way he went through the whole field, and destroyed 
all the best and richest part of Sie crop ; then, without a word, 
he sent the messenger back. Oh the return of the man to 
Corinth, Periander was eager to know what Thrasybulus had 
counselled, but the messenger reported that he had said nothing ; 
and he wondered that Periander had sent him to so strange a 
man, who seemed to have lost hi» senses, since he did nothing 
but destroy his own property. And upon this he told how 
Thrasybulus had behaved at the interview.® (§ 7.) Periander, 
perceiving what the action meant, and knowing that Thrasybulus 
advised the destruction of all the leading citizens, treated his 
subjects froin this time forward with the very greatest cruelty. 
Where C 3 rpselns had spared any, and had neither put them to 
death nor banished them, Periander completed what his father 
had left unfinished.* Ono day be stripped all the women of 


® Accotding to Aristotle (Pol. iii. 8, by means of fines and confiscations, 
p. 98, ed. Tauch.) it was Thrasybulus shed abundant blood, and was fre* 
who sought, and Periander who gave quently guilty of the grossest outrages, 
tins advice. The tale was transferred His private relations, which throw a 
by some of the early annalists into light on the remainder of the chapter, 
Roman history. See Livy i. 54, where have been already narrated (supra, iii. 
the annalist has compounded his stoiy 50-58). He was engaged in frequent 
from this naiTative and tfie history of wars ; and the power of Corinth was 
Zopyrus. (Cornp^ Niebuhr’s Rom. Hist, never so great as in his day, (Compare 
i. p. 503, E. T.) That Periander and Eph. Frag. 106; Ar. Pol. v. 12 ; Hera- 
.Thrasybulus were really on very intr- did. Pont, v, ; Nic. Damasc. Frag. 59 ; 
mate terms, appears from i. 20. Hiog. Laert. Vit. Periandr.) The fob 

^ The cruel tyranny of Periander is lowing scheme of the Cypselid family 
agreed on by all writers. There is may be gathered from Nicolatls Dama- 
Bome difference of detail. He set up a scenus. He differs from Herodotus in 
body-guard of 300 men, made severe telling of Nicolas what the elder histo- 
aumptuary laws, kept the citizens poor rian relates of Lyoophron. 


Periander. FyladM * Edilides 

I (founder of Lencu). (founder of Anactorttun). 


Evagoras Xycophron. 

(founder of Potidiea). 


OorgUB. 


Nicolas 

(governor of Corcyia). 


Piammetiduu 

or 

. Cypselus 11. 


Strabo adds another member of the bracia— wiiom he calls a son of 
family— Tolgus, the founder of .Am- (di. p. 471). According to Anstotto 
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Corinth stark naked, for the sake of his dwn wife Melissa. He 
had sent messengers into Thesprotia to consolt the oracle of the 
dead upon the Acheron * concerning a pledge which had been 
giren into his charge by a stranger, and Melissa appeared, hut 
refused to speak or tell yvhere the pledge was, — 'sheVas chill,’ - 
she said, * having no clothes ; the garments buried with her were 
of no manner of use, since they had not been burnt. • And this 
should be her token to Feriander, that what idie said was true — 
the oven was cold when he baked his loaves in it.’ When this 
message was brought Mm, Feriander knew the token;* where- 
fore he straightway made proclamation, that all the wives of the 
Corinthians should go forth io the temple of Juno.^ So the 
women apparelled themselves in their bravest, and went forth, as 
if to a festival Then, with the help of his guards, whom he had 
placed for the purpose, he stripped them one and all, making no 
difference between the free women and the slaves! and, taking 
their clothes to a pit, he called on the name of MelissA and burnt 
the. whole heap.* This done, he sent a second time to the oracle ; 
and Melissa’s ghost told him where he would find the stranger’s 
pledge. Such, 0 Lacedeemonians I is tyranny, and such are the 
dee*ds wMch spring from it. * We Corinthians marvelled greatly 
when we first knew of your having sent for Hippias; and now it 
surprises us still more . to hear you speak as you do. We adjure 
you, by the common gods of Greece, plant not despots in her 
cities. If however you are determined, if you persist, against 


the dynasty lasted 73 years end 6 
months, probably from about b.c. 655 
to B.C. 581. The three reigns were — 

Cypselus . . 30 years . b.c. 606-625. 

feriander . • 40 years . „ 626-'585. 

Fsommetl^us 3i years. „ 685>681. 

* The Acheron is the modem Sotdi or 
Mauro river, which falls into the sea in 
lat. S9P 15', long, 20® 31'. The name 
Thesprotia was applied to the whole 
tract oetween the Gharadrus {Luro, or 
Bogus) and the Thyamis {Caldmas). It 
is uncertain where the oracle of the 
dead was situated. There seems to 
have been one at Aomus, a city and 
lake (?) somewhere in these parts 
(Pausan. iz. izx. S ; Plin. H. N. iv. 1 ; 
Steph. Bye. ad voc. ; £t^. Magn. ad 
▼oc.), the site of which it is impossible 
to fix. ' Oracles of this kind were not 
unoomihon in Greece. * (Creuz. Symb. 
i. p. 189.) Some light may be thmwn 
on their nature by the narrative in 
1 Sam. xzviiji. 7-20. 


^ Quippe qui cum mortuft coiisset 
Melis8&.” (Of. Nic. Dam. Frag. 59 ; 
Senec. De Ir&, ii. 36.) 

^ Pausanias describes this temple (li. 
iv. § 7). It was situated a little below 
the summit of the AcyocoHntHus, on a 
mound or hill {^ovy6s\ whence the 
Corinthian Juno had the epithet of 
fiovvaia. 

* It is probably this same» story 
which appears in Ephorus (Fr. 106) 
under a different form.t> There Peri- 
ander is said to have vowed a golden 
statue to Jupiter if he won the Olym- 
pic chai^iot-race ; and needing gold for 
this puxpose, to have taken the gold 
ornaments worn by the Oorinmian. 
women at a festival. If the stories are 
regarded as identic, it may fairly be 
supposed that ** the^lothes were burnt 
to <mtain thil in-wroi(^t gold ** (Blakes- 
ley ad loc,). This has been recently 
done on a laige scale in India. 
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' Chap. 92-94. fliPPIAS ftBTlRBS TO SIOfiUM. 

all justice, in seeking to restore Hippias, — ^know, at least, that 
the Corinthians will not approve your conduct.” 

93< When Sosicles,- the deputy ffom Corinth, had thus spoken, 
Hippias ret>lied, and, invoking the same gods, he said, — Of a 
surety the Corinthians will, beyond aU others, regret thePisistra- 
tidss, when the fated days come for them to be distressed hf the 
Athenians.”. Hippias spoke thus because be knew the pro- 
phecies ' better than any man living. But the rest of the allies, 
who till Sosides spoke had remained quiet, when they heard him 
Utter his thoughts thus boldly, all together broke silence, and 
declared themselves of the same mind ; and withal, they con- 
jured the Lacedaemonians "not to revolutionise a Grecian dty.” 
And in this way the enterprise came to nought. 

94. Hippias hereupon withdrew ; and Amyntas the Macedonian 
offered him the city of Anthemtls,^ while the Thessalians were 
willing to give him lolcds but he would accept neither the one 
nor the other, preferring to go back to Sgeum,® which city 
Pisistratus had taken by force of arms from the Mytilenseans. 
Pisistratus, when he became master of the place, established 
there as tyrant, his own natural son, HegesistratUs, whose mother 
was an Argive woman. But this prince was not allowed to enjoy 
peaceably what his father had made, over to him ; for during 
very many years there had been war between the Athenians of 
Sigeum and the Mytilenseans of the city called Achilleum.* 

* Prophecies forged probably after district called Me^esia. , All the geo- 
the affairs of Epidamnus and Potidsea grapbers mention it (Ptol. p. 92; Strab. 
(Thucyd. i. 24-65), or at least after iz. p. 632; Plin. H. N. iv, 9, &c.)* Its 
the battles in the Megarid (lib. 105- modem name is Voh (Leake’s N. G. iv. 
106). The bitter hostility of Corinth p..380). 
to Athens in the Peloponnesian war ’ Supra, ch. 65. 

(ib. i. 119 ; V. 2.% 27, 32, 48) contrasts ^ Achilldum, so called because it con- 

remarkably with the friendly spirit here tained the tumulus of Achilles (Strab. 
exhibited. It had its origin, first, in xiii. p. 859), was within a very short 
commercial jealousy, and secondly in distance of the town of Sigdum, on the 
the soreness engendered by the oon- promontory of the same name (Strab: 
duct of Athens on the aboTe-mentioned I. s. o.; Steph. Byz..ad voo.; Plin. H. N. , 
occasions. > y. 30). See the plan of the country 

^ Anthemus was a city of some note, around Troy (infra» yii. 43). Accord- 
on the borders of Macedonia, above ing to Demetrius, Achilldum was an 
Ohaloldicd. It is difficult to fix with ^irirelxte'/Ko, or fort built near SigSum 
certainty its exact site. (See JLeake’s by the MytilensBans, for the purpose of 
Tiavels in Northern Greece, iii.%. 450.) vexing and harassing Sigdum, in the 
Stephen and Pliny (iv. 10) both men- hope of ultimately recovering it. It 
tlon it as a city; but Thucydides applies appears that Mytil6nd had, at an early 
the name to a district (ii. 99, 100). date, made herself mistress of the Troad 

... * lolcos, the poH'.from which the (Strab. xiii. p. 869). Athens, about 
Argonauts were said'l^ 'have sailed, was b.c. 620, sent out a colony under Phry- 
a place of still grelt^i note than Anthe- non, an Olympic victor (Strab. 1. s. c.; 
mus. It lay at the bottom of the Pa- Euseb. i. xxxvi-), to occuw Sigdum, a 
gasean gulf (Scylax, Peiipl. p. 60) in the . town already built by the MytilenMos^ 
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They of Mytillo^ insisted on haT||ig the place restored to them ; 
but the. Athenians refused, since they argued that the .^lolians 
had no better claim to the Trojan territory than themselres, or 
than any of the other Greeks who helped Menelaiis bn occasion 
of the rape of Helen. ‘ 

95. War accordingly continued, with*many and various inci- 
dents, whereof the following was one. In a battle which was 
gained by the Athenians, the poet Alcaeus took to flight, and 
saved himself, but lost his arms, which fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. They hung them up in the temple of Minerva at 
Siggum;® and Alcaeus made a poem, describing his misadventure 
to jiis Mend Melanippus, and sent it to him at Mytifen^.* The 
Mytilenaeans and Athenians were reconciled by Periander, the 
son of Cypselus, who was chosen by both parties as arbiter^he 
decided tW they should each retain that of which they were at 
the time possessed ; and Sigeum passed in this way under the 
dominion of Athens. 

96. On the return of Hippias to AM& from Lacedaemon, 
be moved heaven and earth ' to set Artaphcmes against the 
Athenians, and' did all that lay in his power to bring Athens 
into subjection to -himself and Darius. So when the Athenians 
learnt what he was about, they sent envoys to Sardis, and ex- 
horted the Persians not to lend an ear to the Athenian exiles. 
Artaphemes told them in reply, . “ that if they wished to remain 
safe, they must receive back Hippiaa” The Athenians, when 
this answer was reported to them, determined not to consent, 


Phr^bn took the place, and established 
himself in it; but a war followed of 
many years* duration between tlie Myti- 
lenesans and the new colony, Achili^um 
being fortified by the former as a place 
from which to i^e their attacks. Ac- 
cording to one account (Timseus, Fr. 
49), Periander at this time assisted the 
Mytilenssans, and helped to fortify 
AchillSum by means of stones brought 
firom Troy. Pittacus commanded on 
the side of the Mytileneaas ; and it was 
in the course of this war that Alcaeus 
lost his shield. Phrynon, B.c. 606 
(£useb.)> challenged Pittacus to a 
single oomhat; the challenge was ac- 
cepted, and Pittacus was victorious by 
means of the arts practised in later times 
by the After this Periander 

was called in to arbitrate, and assigned 
Sig6um to Athens (Strab. l.>. o.; Diog. 
jMBirt, i. 74* Polyssn. i. 25; Plutarch. 


ii. p. 858; Suidas ad voc. XlirraK^s, 
&c.). It would seem that the My tile- 
nseans must have afterwards recovered 
Sigdpm, which was taken from them a 
second time by Pisistratus, probably 
about B.c. 535. This occasioned a re- 
newal of the war. 

* This temple is mentioned in the 
famous Sigean inscription, belonging t6 
the reign of Antic^hus Soter (Cli^huirs 
Inscr. Asiat. p. 52, § 3.5). 

^ Strabo seems to have quoted. the 
first of this poem, but the pasisage 
is ho^lessly corrupt (xiii. p. 864). 
Compare with the fact of AlcSSus 
writing on such a subject, the well- 
known ode of Horace (ii. 7). 

^ Literally ''he thoved everything**--^ 
an expression, the strength of whiok 
can only be g^veU by some such idioifi 
as that, used in tbe t^t.. 
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and therefore made up their i^nds to be at open enmity with 
the Persians. . ' ' . 

97. The Athenians had come to this decision, and trere al* 
ready in bad odour . with the Persians, when Aristagoras the 
Milesian, dismissed from Sparta by Cleomenes the Lacedae- 
monian, arrived at Athens. He knew that, after Sparta, Athens 
was the most powerful of the Grecian states.® Accordingly he* 
appeared before the people, and, as he had done at Sp6irta,® 
spoke to them of the good things which there were in Asia, and 
of the Persian mode of fight — ^how^they used neither shield nor 
spear, and were very easy to conquer. All this he urged, and 
reminded them also, that Miletus was a colony from Athens,'® 
and therefore ought to receive their succour, since they were so 
powerful — and in the earnestness of his entreaties, he cared little 
what he promised — tiU, at the last, he prevailed and won them 
over. It seems indeed to be easier to deceive a multitude than 
one man — for Aristagoras, though he failed to impose on Cleo- ' 
menes the Laced8em<^an, succeeded with. the Athenians, who 
were thirty thousand.' Won by his persuasions, they voted that 
twenty ships should be sent to the aid of the lonians, under the 


® Compare i. 56. recently admitted all the foreign inha- 

^ Supra, ch. 49. bitants fieroiKoi) and enfranchised 

Supra, i. 147> and infra^ ix. 97. slaves of the same rank {Bov\oi fimiKoi) 
The colonies, notwithstanding their po- into the nun^ber of citizens and these 
litical independence, counted on the aid in after* times usually amounted to 
of the mother city in time of need, (see 10,000 (Athen. 1. s. c.). No such ge- 
Thucyd. i. 24), neral enfranchisement ever took place 

^ It has been generally supposed that afterw^s ; and it is quite possible that 
this number is an exaggeration (Dahl- the number of the citizens may have 
mann’s Life of Herod., p. 42. E. T.: ff^fallen, l^tween b.c. 500 and b.o.,444. 


Boeckh’s Eoon. of Athens, i, p. 48, E. T., 
&c.). Certainly in later times the actual 
number seems scarcely ever to have 
much exceeded twenty thousand. It 
was 19,000 in the year n.o. 444 (Plu- 
tarch. Fericl. c. 37 ; Philochor. ap, 
Schol. Arist. Vesp. 716), when PsiCm- 
metichus sent the Athenians a present 
' of com, and 21,000 in b.c. 317, when 
Demetrius Phalereus made his census 
(Athenseus, vi. p. 272, B.). Aristo- 
phanes, in B.<!. 422 (Vesp. 716), Plato, 
about B.C. 350 (Critias, p. ;133, ed. 
Ta'imh.), and Demosthenes, in b.c. 331 
(Aristog. i. p. 785), make the same esti- 
'nmte, which is confirmed by tiie account 
given in Thucydides (ii. 13) of the miU- 
tazj forOe of Athens at the commence- 
ment of the Pelf^Uhesian war. Still 
the estimate of Herodotus may be true 
for the period t(f which he refers, Cli- 
Bthenes, it must be rememl^red, had 


from thirty to twenty thousand. Tho 
vast number of colonists and cleruchs 
sent out from Athens during this inter- 
val would fully account for such a dimi- 
nution. Ten thousand Athenians and 
allies were sent to Amphipolis in b.c. 
465 ,* 500 Athenians colonised Naxos a 
year earlier; lOOO went to the Chexao- 
nese between that date and b.c. 405; 
250 went to Andros and 1000 to Chalci- 
dic<i about the same time; 600 to Si- 
nop^, some years afterwards; and a 
colony (number unknown)' to Euboea in 
B.C, 445. The whole policy of Pericles 
was to get lid of the superabundant 
{population by encouraging the emigra- 
tion of the poorer sort (see Pint. Vit. 
Pericl. c. 9, and 11, 20, 23, &o, &c.). • 
On the general question of the popula- 
tion of Attica, see Clinton’s F. H., vol. 
ii. App. ch. 22. 
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command of Melantjiius, one of the citizens, a man of mark in 
every way. The^ ships were the beginning of mischief both to 
the Greeks and to the barbarians. 

98. Aristagoras sailed away in advance, and when he reached 
Miletus, devised a plan, from which no manner of advantage could 
possibly accrue to the lonians ; — indeed, in forming it, he did 
not aim at their benefit, but his sole wish was to annoy King 
Darius. He sent a messenger into Phrygia to those Pseonians 
w;ho had been led away captive by Megabazus from the river 
Strymon,* and who now dwelt by themselves in Phrygia, having 
a tract ofland and a hamlet of their own. This man, when he 
reached tha Pseonians, i^ke thus to them 

Men of Pseonia, Aristagoras, king of Miletus, has sent me to 
you, to inform you . that you may now escape, if you choose to 
follow the advice he proffers. All Ionia has revolted from the 
king I and the way is open to you to return to your own land. 
You have only to contrive to reach the sea-coast ; the rest shall 
be our business.” • 

When the Pseonians heard this, they were exceedingly rejoiced, 
and, taking with them their wives and 'children, they made all 
. speed to the coast ; a few odly remaining in Phrygia through -fear. 
The rest, having resiched the sea, crossed over to Chios, where 
they had just landed, when a great troop of Persian horse came 
following upon their heels, and seeking to overtsike them. Not 
succeeding, however, they , sent a message across to Chios, smd 
begged the Pseoniai^ to. come bsu:k again. These Isist refused, 
and were conveyed by tb^ Chisms from Chios to Lesbos, and by 
the Lesbians thence to Doriscus ; * from which plstce they made 
their way on foot to Pseonisi. 

99. The Athenians now arrived with a fleet of twenty sail, and 
brought also in their company five triremes of the Eretrians ; * 
which hstd joined the expedition, not so 'much out of goodwill 


2 Vide supra, ohs. 15-17. 

* Herodotus gives the name of Doris- 
cuB to the great alluvial plain through 
which the river Hebrus(ifonYra) empties 
itself into the sea. Darius at the time 
of his invasion of Scythia had built a ' 
fortified post to command the passage of 
thifl river, to which the name Doriscus 
was also given (infra, vii. 59). It was a 
place of great strength (vii. ' 106),' and 
continaed to be known as an important 
stronghold down to the time of Philip, 
son of Demetrius (b.c. 200 f cf. liv. 


xzxi. 16). > ^ 

* Eretria lay upon the coast of Euboea, 
12 or 13 miles belo^ Chalcis. Its site 
is marked by extensive ruins (Leake, p. 
266). The better situation of Chalcis 
prevented Eretria from competing with 
it Buocessfullvt By Strabo’s time the 
superiority of the former city was clear 
and decisive (x. p. 653) ; and at present 
Egripo^ which ocou]>ies its site, is the 
only place of any importance in the 
whole island. • 
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towaida Athens, as to pay a debt which they already owed to the 
people of Miletus. For in the old war between the Chaleideans 
and Eretrians,' the Milesians fought on the Eretrian side through- 
out, while the Chaleideans had the help of the Samian people. 
Aristagoras, on their arrival, assembled the rest of his allies, and 
proceeded to attack Sardis, not however leading the army in 
perpon, but appointing to the command his own brother Charo- 
pinus, and Hermophtmtus, one of the citizens, while he himself 
remained behind in Miletus. 

100, The lonians sailed mth this fleet to Ephesus,* and, leaving 
their ships at Cbressus ^ in the Ephesian territory, took guides 
from the city, and went up the country, with a great host. 
They marched along the course of the river Cajrster,* and, crossing 
over the ridge of Tmdlus, came down upon Sardis and took it,* 
ne man opposing them ; — ^the whole city fell into their hands, 
osoept only the citadel, which Artaphemes defended in person, 
having with him no contemptible force. 

101. Though, however, they took the city, they did not succeed 
in plundering it ; for, as the houses in Sardis were most of them 
built of reeds, and eveh the few which were of brick bad a reed 
thatching for their roof, one of them was no sooner fired by a sol- 
dier than tbetfiames ran speedily &om house to house, imd spread 
over the whole place.** the fire raged, the Lydian^, and such 
Persians as were in the city, inclosed on every side by the fiames, 
which had seized all the skirts of the town, and finding themselves 


* See Thucyd. i. 15, for the import- 
ance of this contest. Almost all Greece 
vaj9 said to have been engaged in it. 
We learn from Plutarch (ii. p. 760, P.). 
that the Eretrian horse was at first su- 
perior, and that Chalcis bad to rely for 
this arm on the Thessalians. 

* The Pseudo-Plutarch says (De Ma** 
lign. Herod, ii. p. 865) that the fleet 
first sailed towards Cyprus, and gained 

naval victory over the Cyprians in the 
Pamphylian sea ; but this is probably a 
mere misrepresehtation of the battle 
mentioned below, oh. 112. 

^ The Coressus here spoken of must 
have been a tovm upon the sea-coast. 
(3o Steph. Byz. Kop^cchs ir^Ait rfis 
It lay prol^bly at the base 
of the momtatn of the same name (Diod. 
Bio. xiv, 99), somewhat sou^ of Panor- 
mus, the port of Ephesus. (Compare 
Strab. xiv. 909^ 917; Athenseus, viii. 
16; Xen. Hell. i. ii. 7; JEsobin. Ep. 1» 
od. Baiter.) 

* The C!ajfster, now the Little Hen- 


dere, washed Ephesus on the north, and 
formed;ifo harbour (Strab. p. 919). This 
river, one of the four great streams 
empt^ng themselves into the Egean 
sea, arains the valley lying between the 
Kisilja Musa Dagh (Messogis) and Kes» 
tane ,Dagh (Tmolus) ranges. It brings 
down a considerable deposit, and has. 
probably augmented the alluvial land at 
its mouth vexy greatly since the time of 
Herodotus. (See Chandler’s Asia Minor, 
ch. xxxvii, end.) 

* The Pseudo-Plutarch says that the 
Persians were at this time besieging 
Miletus, and that the object of the at- 
tack upon Smrdis was to force them to 
raise the siege (De Malign. Her. 1. s. c.); 
but the silence of Herodotus is conclu- 
sive against these statements. 

In Eastern capitals the houses are 
still rarely of brick or stone, ^eds 
and wood constitute the chief building 
materials. Hence the terrible confla- 
grations which from time to time devas- 
tate them. 
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unable to get out, came in crowds into thd market-place, abd 
gathered themselves, upon the banks of the Pactblus. This 
stream, which comes down fk>m Mount Tm61us, and brin^ the 
Sardians a quantity of gold-dust, runs directly through the market 
place of Sardis, and joins the Hermus, before that river reaches 
the sea,“ So the Lydians and Persians, brought together in this 
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[Ruins of Sardis.— From a sketch by Rev. S. C. Malan.] 


way in Ihe market-place and about the Pactdlus, were forced to 
staild on their defence ; and’the lonians, when they saw the enemy 
in part resisting, in part pouring towards them in dense crowds, 
took fright, ^d drawing off to the ridge which’ is called Tmblus, 
when night came, went back to their ships. 

102. Sardis however was burnt, and, among other buildings, a 
temple of the native goddess Cybele was destroyed ; * which was 


» Two small streams descend from 
Tmolus^ one on each side of the ruins of 
Sardis: *'the western, which comes 
down the broader valley, and passes by 
the Ionic temple of CybSld, has gene- 
rally been considered as the gold-bear- 
ing Factcdus ’* (Hamilton’s Asia Minor, 
vm. i. pp* 146, 147.) Like most gold- 
fields, that of the Faotolus, so cele- 
brated at early pbriod (Soph. Fhil. 
393; Strab. xiii. p. ^897), was soon ex- 
hausted. By the time of Augustus it 


had ceased to produce gold (Strab. 
1* 8. C.) 

1 Cybdbe, OybSU, os Bhea, was the 
Magna Mater, or Mother of the Uods, a 
principal olyect of worship among all 
the Oriental nations. (Vide supra, i. 
131, note \ and Essay x. pp. 495-497 ; 
and of. Soph. 1. s. e.; Gatull. Ixi.; Virg. 
.^n. vi. 785; ix. 617, &c. See alsb 
Selden, de Dis Syria, iL 2.) She may be 
identified with the Beltis of the A^y. 
rian inscriptions, the Mylitta of Hero* 
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the reason afterwards alleged by the Persians for setting on fire 
the temples of the Greeks.* As soon as what had "happened was 
known, all the Persians who were stationed on this side the Halys 
drew together,® and brought help to the Lydians. Finding 
however, when they arrived, that the lonians had already with- 
drawn from Sardis, they set off, and, following close upon their 
track, came up with them at Ephesus. The lonians drew out 
against them in battle array ; and a fight ensued, wherein the 
Greeks had very greatly the worse.* Vast numbers were slain 
by the Persians: among other men of note, they killed the 
captain of the Eretrians, a certain Evalcidas, a man who had 
gained crowns at the games, and received much praise ffom 
Simonides the Oean.® Such as made their escape from the battle, 
dispersed among the several cities. 

103. So ended this encounter. Afterwards the Athenians quite 
forsook the lonians, and, though Aristagoras besought them much 
by his ambassadors, refused to give him any further help.® 


dotus (1. a. c.), the Demeter of the Oreek?, 
and the Oerea or Ops of the liomans. 

Her worship from very early times in 
Lydia is marked by the antique figure 
on Mount Sipylus, mentioned by Pausa- 
Qias as the most ancient of statues 
(JkpXcuSraroy avdyrwv AyoXfia^ III. xxii. 
I 4), and lately rediscovered by Mr. 
Strickland (HamUtou’s Asia Minor, vol. 

p. 50, note). 

Her temple at Sardis was probably 
the xnagnidcent structure, situated be- 
tween the Factolus and the citadel, of 
t^e remains of which so many travellers 
have given a description, when Chis- 
hull (Travels, p. 16) in 1699, and even 
when Peyronnel, in 1750, visited the 
site, six columns were still standing. 
Chandler, in 1764, found only five 
(Asia Minor, vol, i. p. 295), CocKerell, 
about 1820, three (Leake’s Asia Minor, 
p. 342), Hamilton, in 1836 (Asia Minor, 
vol. i. p. 149), and Fellows, in 1838 
gravels, p. 289), no more, than two. 
This temple was a building of the Ionic 
O^er, formed of blocks of white marble 

an enormous size. It appears to have 
been never finished (Cockerell, Fellows), 
but bears marks (Cockerell) of a very 
high antiquity. It was 144 feet in 
width, \and probably ‘251 long. Mr. 
Quokereirs description (l^ke, 1. s. e.) 
is by far the most complete that has yet 
been given. 

^ The Greeks, who did not understand 
the iconoclastic spirit which animated the 


Persians (supra, iii. 29 and 37), sought 
for some special motive to explain* the 
outrages on their religion (infra, viii. 
33, 53, 55; ix. 13, &c.) during the war; 
and found such a motive in retaliation 
of the injury done to this temple. But 
it may be doubted whether this circum- 
stance had really any influence on the 
subsequent hostilities. 

3 On the size and organisation of the 
Persian standing army, see above, vol. ii. 
p. 468. But the expression here used is 
an exaggeration. 

* Chason of Lampsacus, a writer con- 
temporary 'with Xerxes, made no men- 
tion of this defeat in his account of the 
expedition (Plut. de MaJig. Herod, p. 
861, 0. D.), There is reason however 
to believe tW this author was inclined 
to gloss over unpleasant facts in his 
history. (See Dahlmanu’s Life of Herod, 
p. 88, B. T.) 

^ lliat Simonides the Cean, like Pin- 
dar, wrote odes in praise of those who 
carried off prizes in the games, we know 
from Aristotle (Rhet..iii. 2). He is said 
to have been one of the men of lettei'S 
invited to Athens by the Pisistratidta 
(Plut, Hipparch. vol. iv. p. 174, ed. 
Tauchn.)* He must not be confounded 
with Simonides of Amorgos, who was 
greatly his senior. . 

® Mr. Grote conjectures that the Asi- 
atic Greeks must have been goilty of 
some ** glaring .deserrion ” of their mhes, 
which' justified this withdrawal (Hist, of 
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Still the lonians, n’otwithstanding this desertion, oontinued 
unceasingly their preparai^ons to carry on the war against Ihe 
Persian king, which their late .conduct towards him had rendered 
unavoidable. Sailing into the HeUesponl, they brought Byzan- 
tium, and all the other cities in that quarter, under their sway. 
Again, quitting the Hellespont, 'they went to Caria, and won the 
greater part of the Carians to their side ; while Caunus, which 
hqd formerly refused to join with them, after the burning of 
Sardis, canae over likewise.' 

104. All the Cyprians too, excepting those of Amathus, of 
their own proper motion espoused th6 lonian'cause.® The occasion 
of their revolting from the Medes was the following. There was 
a certain Onesilus, younger brother of Gorgus, king of Salamis, 
and son of Chersis, who was son of Siromus,® and grandson of 
Evelthon.* , This man had often in former times entreated Gor- 
gus to rebel against the king ; but, when he heard of the revolt 
of the lonians, he left him no peace with his importunity. As, 
however, Gorgus would not hearken to him, he watched his 

Greece, vol. iv. p. 390). There ia no- inhabitants of the iilterior *'barba- 
evidence to sustain such a view, which rians/’ and notices as exceptional even 
seems based upon a notion that the the cases of Greek cities upon the coast. 
Athenians could not possibly do wrong. It would seem that in his time (the 
The truth seems to be, that on the first time of Philip of Macedon) there were 
reverse Athens backed out of the war. in Cyprus no more than three Greek 
Such conduct was certainly far more cities of note. These were Salamis, 
''open to censure” than the original Soli, and Marium. We must therefore 
embarking in the war, which was a very . consider the revolt to have extended in 
politic act. It is perhaps not going too a great measure to the Phcenician inha- 
far to say that if Athens and ^e other bitants, although the non-participation 
maritime states of Greece had given a in it of the important and thoroughly 
hearty and resolute support to the Ionian Phoenician town of Amathus (Sc^ax, 
cause, the great invasions of Darius and Peripl. p. 97; Theopomp. Fr. Ill; 
Xerxes might have been prevented. Steph. Byz. ad voc.) would seem to 

^ The Oaunians had been brought imply that the Phoenician population 
under the Persian yoke by Harpagus entered into it less thoroughly than the 
with difficulty (supra, i. 176). For the Greeh. 

situation of their coun^iy, see Appendix ^ This name is clearly Phoenician, 
•to vol. i. (Essay ii. p. 321). It is sur- being identic^ with the Hiromus 
prising that the Lycians did not take (ETpw/aos) of Josephus, and the Hiram 

(“Tf) (o»p™ * 

* Mr. Grote considers this revolt to 98.) It is probable that the Greek 
have been confined to "the Greek princes of Cyprus intermarned with the 
cities in Cyprus,” among which he even Phoenicians. 

reckons Amathus (Hist, of Greece, vol. ^ The Evelthon of Bk. iv. oh. 162, 
iv* p. 391) ; but Herodotus distinctly seems to be meant ; but it is difficult 
states that the Cyprians revolted gene- io understand bow, within the space of 
rally. No doubt there had been a con- thirty years, he -could have been suc- 
siderable Greek immigration into Cyprus needed by a great-grandson, 

before this period (vide infra, vii. 90), Still it is possible, if Evelthon at the 
butthebulkof the population continued time of Pheretima*s visit (about B.C* 
Phoenician till lo^g afterwards. This 530) was a very old man. - 
is plain from Scylax, who calls all the 
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occaedon, and when his brother had gone oqtside the town, he with 
his partisans closed the gates upon him. Qorgus, thus deprived 
of his dty, fled to the Medes ; and Onesilus,^. being now king of 
Salamis, sought to bring about a revolt of the whole of Cyprus. 
All were prevailed on except the Amathusians, who refused to 
listen to him ; whereupon Onesilus sate down before Amathus,^ 
and laid siege to it. 

105. While Onesilus was engaged in the dege of Amathus, 
King Darius received tidings of the taking and burning of Sardis 
by the Athenians and lonians ; and at the same time he learnt 
tW the author of the league, the man by whom the whole matter 
had been planned and contrived, was Aristagoras the Milesian. 
It is said lhat he no sooner understood what had happened, than, 
laying aside aU thought concerning the lonians, who would, he 
was sure, pay dear for their rebellion, he asked “Who the 
Athenians were?”^ and, being informed, called for his bow, and 
placing an azinwon the string, shot upward into the sky,® saying, 
as he let fly the 6haft — “ Grant me, Jupiter,® to revenge myself 
on the Athenians ! ” After this speech, he bade one of his 
servants every day, when his dinner was spread, three times 
repeat these words to him—** Master, remember the Athenians.” 

106. Then he summoned into his presence Histiseus of Miletus, 
whom he Had kept at his court for so long a time ; and on his 
appearance addressed him thus — ** I am told, O Histiseus, that thy 
lieutenant, to whom thou hast given Miletus in charge, has raised 
a rebellion against me. He has brought men from the other 
continent to contend with me, and, prevailing on the lonians — 
whose conduct I shall know how to recompense— to join with 
this force, he has robbed me of Sardis ! Is this as it should* be, 
thinkest thou ? Or can it. have been done without thy knowledge 
and advice ? Beware lest it be foimd hereafter that the blame of 
these acts is thine,” ' 

Histiaeus answered — ‘*What words are these, O king, to which 
thou hast given utterance ? 1 advise aught from which uhplea- 

^ Hie initial element of this name Kypros, vol. i. p. 109 et seqq.). 

Appears in that of the king of Limenia ^ Compare i. 158, and supra, ch. 73. 
{JautMZMgutsu), who supplied labourers * Compare with this what is said of 
to ^arhaddon (supra, vol, i. p. 397, the Thracians (supra, iv. 94). The 
note**.) notion here seems to be, to send the 

* Amathus, onei of the most ancient message to heaven on the arrow. 
Phoenician settlements in Cyprus ® That is, ‘'Ormazd.” The Greeks 
(^X^ordrff, Steph. Byz.), was situated identify the supreme God of each nation 
on the south coast, About 35 miles west with their own Zeus, (vide supra, i. 131 ; 
of Oitium (Lamaka). Its ruins still ii, 55, Ac.), 
zzist near the village of Limasol (fingel's 
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santness of any kind, litdo great, should come to thee I What 
could I gain by so doing? Or what is there that I lack now? 
Have I not all'^^t thou hast, and am 1 not thought worthyvto 
partake all thy counsels ? If my lieutenant has indeed done as 
thou sayest, be sure he has done it all of his own head. For my 
part, I do -not think it can really be that the Milesians and my 
lieutenant hare raised a rebellion againfrt thee. But if they have 
indeed committed aught to thy hurt, and the tidings are true 
which have come to thee, judge thou how ill-advised thou wert 
to remove me from the sea-coast. The lonians, it seems, have 
waited till I was no longer in sight, and then sought to execute 
that which they long ago desired ; whereas, if I had been there, 
not a single city would have stirred. Suffer me then to hasten 
at my best speed to Ionia, that 1 may place matters there upon 
their former footing, and deliver up to thee the deputy of 
Miletus, who has caused all the troubles. Having managed this 
business to thy heart’s content, I swear by all the gods of thy 
royal house, I will not put off the clothes in which I reach Ionia, 
till I have made Sardinia, the biggest island in the world,’ thy 
tributary.” 

* 107. Histiaeus spoke thus, wishing to deceive the king ; ■ and 

Darius, persuaded by his words, let him go ; only bidding him 
be sure to do as he had promised, and afterwards come back to 
Susa. 

108. In the mean time— while the tidings of the burning of 
Sardis were reaching the king, and Darius was shooting the 
arrow and having the conference with Histiaeus, and the latter, 
by permission of Darius, was hastening down to the sea — in 
Cyprus the following events took place. Tidings came to One- 
silus, the Salaminian, who was still besieging Amathus, that a 
certain Arty bins, a Persian, was looked for to arrive in Cyprus 
with a great Persian armament.^ So Onesilus, when the news 


^ See note ^ on Bk. i. ch. 170. Sar- 
dinia, it appears, is really a little lai’ger 
than Sicily (see Smyth's Memoir on the 
Mediterranean, pp. 28, 29), and thus 
the largest island known to Herodotus. 
His opinion of its size was also that of 
Scylax (PeripL p. 131) and of TimBeus 
(ap. Strab. xiv. p. 936). Strabo was 
the first of the geographers who reversed 
the judgment and declared Sardinia to 
be smaller than Sicily (ii. p. 162). Jn 
this he was followed by Ptolemy 
(Geograph, vii. 3, p. 182), Eustathius 
(ad Dionys. Perieg. 565), and a long 


series of subsequent writers. The 
supposed size of the Mediterranean 
islands was 'recorded' in the following 
lines : — 

r&y njirwif, Ac ^ ^<rtg 

$>njTots StJccAta uk kSyog, 

npwrvi fuyumit fievr^pa XapSti, rptni 
Kvpvog, rerapTi} S’ ^ '‘Athg Kpi^ni rpo0Af, 
£{}/3ota nifumi Sm Kii^pos, 

A<(r/3oc Bk rd^w iaxirifU Aaxov<r* 

• Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. 
. 392) says Arfybius was' accompanied 
y '^a^Cilician and Egyptian army j” he 
quotes Herod, vi. 6, as his authority. 
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iteached him, gent off heralds to all pai^s of Ionia, and besought , 
the lonians to give him aid. After brief delit^tion, these last 
in full force passed over into the island ; and .tte Fersii^ about 
the same time crossed in their ships from 'Cilicia, and proQi^ed 
by land to attack Salamis;* while, the Phoenicians, with the 
fleet, sailed round the nromontory which goes by the name of 
“ the Keys of Cyprus.” * • 

109. In this posture of affairs the princes of Cyprus ^lled 
together the captains of the lonians, and thus addressed them : — 

“ Men of Ionia, we Cyprians leave it to you to choose whether 
you will fight with the Persians or with the Phoenicians. If it 
be your pleasure to try your strength on land against the Persians, 
come on shore at once, and array yourselves for the battle ; we 
will then embark aboard your ships and engage the Phoenicians 
by sea. If, On the other hand, ye prefer to encounter the Phoe- 
nicians, let that be your task : only be sure, whichever part you 
choose, to acquit yourselves so that Ionia and Cyprus, so far as 
depends on you, may preserve their freedom.” 

The lonians made answer — " The commonwealth of Ionia sent 
us here to guard the sea, not to make over our ships to yon, and 
engage with the Persians on shore. We will therefore keep the 
post which has been assigned to us, and seek therein to be of some 
service. Do you, remembering what you suffered when you were 
the slaves of the Medes, behave like brave warriors.” 

110. Such was fhe reply of the lonians. Not long afterwards 
the Persians advanced into the plain before Salamis,^ and the 


But that passa^ only states that Cili- 
oians and Egyptians formed part of the 
wxoal force which three years afterwards 
attacked Miletus. The. Persians seem 
scarcely ever to have 4rawn an^ pii^ of 
their Umd force from either &llcia or 
Sc^pt (comp. vii. 89-91 ; Arrian, ii. 17). 
The only exception, so far as I am aware, 
is that of the Egyptian troops at Gunaxa, 
and even this is uncertain. (Alyiimot 
i\4yopro cTvcu, Xen. Anab. I. viii. 
§?.) 

* The fleet probably collected at 
Kagidus>or at Celender^ 

and crossing to Ceryneia (Tzerina or 
GAimeh), there disembarked the s61- 
diers. The distance ia. about sixty 
miles (Leake's Aaia Minor, p. 118). 
IVom Ceiyneia to Salamis is by land 
thirty-two miles ; by sea, owing to the 
gtoat projection of the eastern pro- 
montoiy, one hundred and thirty miles. 

* The Keys were properly spme small 
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islands off the extreme eastern promon- 
tory of Cyprus, Cape Dinaretum (Isidor. 
ap. Plin. H. N. v. 31), the modern Cape 
Andrea. Strabo (xiv. p. 970) says they 
were two, Pliny (H. N. 1. s. c.) four in 
number. The promontory is called by 
Ptolemy, from its shape. Cape Oxtau 
(06pA » o 65 , V. 14). 

^ Salaunis was situated on the eastern 
coast of Cyprus, at the mouth of the 
river Pediseua, the largest of the Cy- 
prian streams. It did not occupy the 
site of the modem Famagosta, but lay 
on the north side of the river (Ptol. 
Geogr. ▼. 14, p, 157). Its ruins have 
been described by jPococke (Travels, 
vol. ii. part i. p. 314). 

According to tradition Salamis was 
founded by Teucer, the son of Telamon 
and brother of Ajax, soon after the Trojan 
war (Mar. 'Par. 26 ; Strab. xiv. p. 971: 
comp. Theopomp. Fr. Ill; and Clearch. 
Sol. Fr. 26). Hence it wee euppowd to 
S' 
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Cyprian kings ^ ranged theiir troops in order of battle against them, 
placing ihem so that while the rest of the Cyprisms were drawn 
tip against, the aii:dliarie» of the enemy, the choioest troops of the 
Salaminians and the Solians* were set to oppose the Persians. 
At the same time Onesilus, of his own accord, took post opposite 
to Artybius, the Persian general. ^ 

111. Now Artybius rode a horse whic^ad been trained to rear 
up against a foot-soldien Onesilus, informed of this, called to 
him^ll^ shieldbearer, woo was a Carian by nation, a man well 
skilled in war, and of daring courage ; and thus addressed him : — . 
“ I hear,” he said, “ that the horse which Artybius rides, rears up 
and attacks with his fore legs and teeth the man against whom 
his rider urges him. Consider quickly therefore and tell me 
which wilt thou undertake to encounter, the steed or the rider ? ” 
Then the squire answered him, “ Both, my liege, or either, am I 
ready to undertake, and there is nothing , that I will shrink from 
at thy bidding. But 1 will teU thee what seems to me to make 
most for thy interests. As thou art a prince and a general, I 


have got its name from the welhknbwn 
island olf the coast of Attica. If would 
seem to be at least as likely that that 
island received its name from the Cj- 
priaii city. (Bochart’s Qeograph. i. xxii. 
p. 456.) The tradition, however, is 
enough to show that Salamis was from* 
very early times a Greek city. 

l^e plain here spoken of is un- 
doubtedly the extensive plain of Lef~ 
kosia (or Nikosia\ which is bounded on 
the north by a great wall of rock running 
in a straight line from west to east from 
Lapito (Lapithus) to Cape Andrea, on 
the west and south by the mountains 
which produce the famous wine of 
Cyprus, and on the east by the sea 
(Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 119). It is 
drained by a number of streams, which 
however all unite in one, the ancient 
Pediacus, so called from the groat flat 
(tt^Siov) which it waters. This plain 
constituted the territory of Salamis 
(Ptol. 1. s. c*). It is now barren and ill 
cultivated, but was probably in former 
times the chief source of the great 
wealth and power of the Salaminian 
kings. 

^ C^rus, like Phoenicia, seems to 
have been at all timed ^verned by a 
number of petty kings. Ten are men- 
tioned^ by Ksarhaddon as furnishing 
him with workmen, about b.c. 670, viz., 
the rulers of ldalium, Citium, Salamis, 
Paphos, Soli, Curium, Tamissus, Am- 


mochosta, Limenia, and Aphrodisia 
(supra, vol. i. p. 397, note In the 
year B.C. 351 there were at least nine, 
we learn from Diodorus (xvi. 42). 
veral are again spoken of in the time 
of Alexander (Arrian, ii. 20). 

* Soli lay on the north coast of 
Cyprus, between Lapithus and Marium 
(Arsinoe, Steph. Byz.). It was said to 
have been founded by the Athenians, 
soon after the Trojan war (Plutarch. 
Vit. Sol. c, 26; comp. Strab. xiv. p. 
973).. The first city was built like all the 
early Greek towns, upon an eminence, 
and wa^ thence called ASpeia (from 
aMs)» •':8olon, pn his visit to Philocy- 
prus ch.* 113), persuaded that 

mona:^ CO pull down the old city, and 
build a new one in the plain below. 
This was done ; and finding the advan- 
tage of the cliange, Philocyprus showed 
his gratitude to his adviser, by calling 
the new city after hi* name. Such, at 
least, is the story given by Plutarch 
(1. B. c.). It throws some doubt on the 
tale to find tiiat there was another city 
of the same name, clainling apparently 
a very ancient origin, on the Cilician 
coast (Scylax, Peripl. p. 96 ; Strab. xiv. 
p. 958). It was from the mode of 
speaking jn this latter town that the 
terms <r6\oiKos and <ro\oiKkfrphs were 
derived. 

The Cyprian Soli continues to be 
known wSolia. 
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FATE OF ONESILUS. 
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think thou shpuldest engage with one who is himself both a 
prince and also » generaL For then, if thou slayest thine advert 
sary, 'twill redound to thine honour, an# if he slays thee (which 
may Heaven forefend !), yet to fall By the hand of a worthy foe 
makes death lose half its horror. To us, thy followere, leave his 
war-horse and his retinueit And have thou no fear of the horse’s 
tricks. I warrant that this is the last time he will stand up 
against any one.” 

112. Thus spake the Carian ; and shortly after, the two^osts 
joined battle both by sea and land. And here it chanced that by 
sea the lonians, who that day fought as they have never dono 
either before or since, defeated the Phoenicians, the Samians 
especially distinguishing themselves. Meanwhile the combat had 
begun on land, and the two armies were engaged in a sharp 
struggle, when thus it fell out in the matter of the generals. 
Artybius, astride upon his horse, charged down upon Onesilus, 
who, as he had agreed with his shieldbearer, aimed his blow at 
the rider; the horse reared and placed his fore feet upon the 
shield of Onesilus, when the Carian cut at him with a reaping- 
hook, and severed the two legs from the body. The horse fell 
upon the spot, and Artybius, the Persian genml, with him. 

113. In the thick of the fight, Stesanor, tyrant of Curium,^ 

who commanded no inconsiderable body of troops, went over with 
them to the enemy. On this desertion of the Curians-^Argive 
colonists,® if report says true — ^forthwith the war-chariots of the 
Salaminiaus followed the example set them, and went over 
likewise ; whereupon victory declared in favour of the Pereians ; 
and the army of the Cyprians being routed, vast numbers were 
slain, and among them Onesilus, the son of Chersis, who was the 
author of the revolt, and^Aii^tocyprus, king of the Solians. This 
Aristocyprus was son of ]INUlocyI»rus, whom Solon the Athenian, 
when he visited Cyprus, praised in his poems ’’ beyond all other^ 
sovereigns^ 

lay ttpon the southern ascribes the foundation of Curium to 
coast, between Paphos and Amathius, Cureus, a son of Oinyras, the Syrian or 
• not fw'from the southernmost point of Phoenician conqueror of Cyprus (Steph. 
the island {Capo delle Oatte)^ called Byz. ad voc. Koifpiov, Cf. Apollod. iii. 
anciently Cape Curias (Strab. xiv. p. xiv. 3; and Theopomp. Fr. 111). He 

972) ^ Its exact site is variously con- believed it, therefore, to have been an 
ject^d, at Fisccpi and at Avdinno, The ancient Phoenician town. 

former position agrees best with Pto- ’ The poems of Solon were vsTitten 
lemV^g measurements (Geograph, v. 14, chiefly in the elegiac metre, and were 
?*« ft hortatory or gnomic. The fragments 

♦ Strabo repeats this assertion posi* which remain have been collected by 
tively {Koi^pioy, 'Apyttuv KrlcrfM, xiv. p. Bach (Bonn, 1825),* by Brunck in his 

973) , Yet Stephen of %zantium Poet* Gnomici, by Qaisford, and others. 

s 2 
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• 

114. The Amathusians, because Onesilus had laid siege to 
their town, cut the head off his corpse, and took it with them 
to Amathus, where it Has set up over the gates. Here it hung 
till it became hollow ; whereupon a swarm of bees took posses- 
sion of it, and filled it with a honeycomb. On seeing this^the 
Amathusians consulted the oracle, and were commanded *‘to 
take down the head and bury it, and thenceforth to regard 
Onesilus as a hero, and ofier sacrifice to him year by year ; so it 
would go the better with them.” And to this day the Amathu- 
sians do as they were then biddeh. 

116. As for the lonians who had gained the sea-fight, when 
they found that the affairs of Onesilus were utterly lost and 
ruined, and that siege was' laid to all the cities of Cyprus ex- 
ceptnig Salamis,* which the inhabitants had surrendered to 
Gorgus,* the former king — forthwith they left Cypms, and 
sailed away home. Of the cities which were besieged, Soli held 
out the longest : the Persians took it by undermining the wall * 
in the fifth month from the beginning of the siege. 

11(5. Thus, after enjoying a year of freedom, the Cyprians 
ware enslaved for the second time. Meanwhile Daurises, who 
was married to o;ie of the daughters of Daritis, together with 
Hymens, Otaues,‘ and other Persian captains, who were likewise 
married to daughtere of the king,® after pursuing the lonians 
who liad fought at Sardis, defeating them, and driving them to 
their ships, divided their efforts against the different cities, and 
proceeded in succession to take and sack each one of them. 

117. Daurises attacked the towns upon the Hellespont, and 
took in as many days the five cities of Dardanus, Abydos, 


Plutarch seems to ' have preserved a 
portion of the elegy here alluded to. 
Solon, he saye, addret»sed Philocyprus 
as follows : — 

* JNvf 5c <rv laiit 2oAotoi(rc iroKiiv xfiovov ci^a5* 
avdarcrwVf 

T^v re iroAii' paiotf, Kal ytvo^ vfipcrcpov. 

Avrap ifii tmfi. Sofl irActi^c airb nftrov 
'Aor«t)Sn ^ircfAirot^ Kviripic io<rr4^MVOf 

0* cirt T^e «<*! icv5o« 5ira^0i 

'EvSAdlif, fcal votmv irarptS* if ^/uicrcpifi/. 

* Oorgus is still king at the time of 
the expedition of Xerxes (infra, vii. 9^. 

* Compare iv. 200, note 

^ Probably the Otanes mentioned 
above (chs. 25 and 26) as son of 
Sisamnes. 

* The practice of marrying the king’s 
daughters to the most distinguished of 
the Persian nobles had in view the 


consolidation of the empire and the 
strengthening of the royal power by 
attaching to we throne those who would 
have been most likely to stir up revolts. 
The tendency of the Persian empire, as 
of other Oriental monarchies, to disiuteo 
gration has been already noticed (simra, 
ni. 120). This system served in some 
measure as a check. (See vol. ii. Essay 
iiL p. 462.) 

In modem times the kSufs (Shah’s) 
daughters are bestowed chiefly upon the 
rich, and are made the means of re- 
plenishing an empty treasury or of ruin- 
ixig an individual. The honour, when 
o&red, may not be declined ; and an 
enormous sum has to be paid by the 
bridegroom, as^ wedding-present to tlsi 
bride’s relations. 



Chap. 114^118. DAUBISES ATTACKS THE GABIANS. 
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Percdt^ Lampsacus, and Fsesns.^ Fro^ Psesus lie marched 
against Parium ; * but on his way receiving intelligence that the 
Carians had made common jcause with the lonians, and thrown 
off the Persian yoke, he turned round, and, leaving the Helles- 
pont, marched away towards Oaria. 

118. The Carians by some chance got information of this 
movement before Daurises arrived, and drew togetlier their 
strength to a place called “ tlie White Columns,” which is on 
the river Marsyas,® a stream running from the Idrian country, 
and emptying itself into the Mteander. Here when they were 
met, many plans were put forth ; but the best, in my jiulg- 
m^t, was that of Pixodams, the son of Mau861u8, a Cindyon,® 
who was married to a daughter of Syennesis,’ the Cilician Ung. 
His advice was, that the Carians should cross the Mteander, and 


® ^heae cities are enumerated in their 
order from south to north (Strab. xiii. 
pp. 850-858 ; Scyl. Peripl. p. 85), in which 
order a ^ force advancing from Ionia 
would naturally attack them. Dardanus 
was an insignincant town {e^Kara^pSyrt 
rot, Strabo) 'dependent upon Abydos, 
situated inside the Hellespont or Dar- 
danelles (to which it gave that name), 
about ten^iles from the eoutbem open- 
ing of the strait. The modem Kippis 
Jimroun nearly occupies the site. Eight 
or nine miles higher up lay Abydos, 
somewhat above the point where the 
castles of the Dardanelles now stand. 
Its situation is marked by some trifling 
ruins (Tournefort, vol. i. p. 342). ^till 
higher, and at some little distance from 
the sea, was Pemot^ (now Burgas), a 
place of some consequence (Horn. II. zL 
835; Scyl. Peripl. p. 84; Strab. xiii. p. 
852; Plin. H. N. v. 32; Steph. Byz. ad 
voc.). Lampsaous (Uie modem Zam- 
psaki) lay neai* the mouth of the IVopon- 
tis, almost opposite Callipolis (Oailipoii). 
The ancient town was a little to the 
north of the modem village (Castellane, 
Lettres sur la Qr^e, vol. i. p. 134). 
Psesus was built upon the river of the 
same name, between Lampsacus and 
Parium. It had ceased to exist in Stra- 
bo's time (xiii. p. 850). Except Dar- 
danus these cities ore all said to have 
been Milesian colonies (Strab. ut supra; 
Steph. Byz. makes Lampsacus a Pho- 
cssaa settlement, but this' is impro- 
bable). ^ 

* Parium seems to have occupied the 
site of the modem Kixmares (long. 27^ 3', 
lat. 40° 25'). It was ^oint eolony from 
Miletus, Erythne, and Paros, Scylax. 


(Peripl. p. 84), Strabo (xiii. p. 849), and 
Ptolemy (Qeograph. v. 2, p. 135) men- 
tion it. 

^ Bahr (ad loc.) imagines this Marsyas 
to be the well-known stream near Ce- 
Iscnse, the Catarrhactea of our author 
(infra, vii, 26), which joins the Meander 
within a very short distance from its 
source (Liv. xxxviii. 13; Xen. Anah. i. 
ii. § 8). Blit this river was in Phry^a, 
above a hundred miles from the Carian 
frontier, whither it is quite absurd to 
suppose the Carians to hove marched. 
There can be little doubt that the Mar- 
sfas here mentioned is the river (now 
tbe Chcem CM) which joins the Mseander 
from the south in long. 28°. The Idrian 
country, from which it flowed, is un-» 
doubtedly the country about Stratoni- 
ca 3 a {Eski-Ilmar), which was called at 
different periods Idrias, Chrysaoris, and 
Hecatesia. (Compare Steph. Byz. ad 
voces *l9ptis, k, t . K. with Strab. xiv. 
p. 944; and for the identity of Eski- 
Hissar with Stratonicsca see Chandler, 
ch. Ivii., who found inscriptions* there 
to Hecatd and Jupiter Chrysaoris; and 
cf. Leake’s Asia Minor, pp.-234, 235.) 

• Cindys or Cindya (Strab.) was a 
small town near Bargylia. It appears 
to have fallen into decay at an early 
date, but the name remained in the title 
of Mindrva Cindyas, whose temple and 
image were regarded with particular 
reverence by the Bargylians. Rain and 
snow, it was said, never fell on them 
(Polyb. xvi. 12; Strab. xiv. p. 941, with 
the note of Casaubon, ad loc.). 

’ On the name Syennesis, see vol. i. 
p. 168, note K 
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BATTLE OF THE MAB8YAS. 

i 

fight with the riv^r a^their back ; that so> all chance of flight 
being cut ofi*, they might be forced to stand their ground, and 
have their natural courage raised to a still higher pitch. His 
opinion, however, did not prevail ; it was thought best to make 
the enemy have the Mmander behind them ; that so, if they 
were defeated in the battle and put to flight, they might have 
no retreat open, but be driven headlong into the river. 

119. The Persians soon afterwards approached, and, crossing 
the Meeahder, engaged the Carians upon the banks of the Mar- 
syas ; where for a long tijpe the battle was stoutly contested, 
but at last the Carians were defeated, being overpowered by^ 
numbers. On the side of the Persians there fell 2000, while the* 
Carians had not fewer t^pm 10,000 slain. Such as escaped from 
the ^ield of battle collected together af Labranda,** in the vast 
precinct of Jupiter Stratius ® — a deity worshipped only by the 
Carians* — and in the sacred grove of plane-trees. Here they 
deliberated as to the Ix'st means of saving themselves, doubting 
whether they would faro better if they gave themselves up’ to 
the Persians, or if they abandoned Asia for ever. 

120. As they were debating tliese matters a body of Milesians 
and allies came to their assistance ; whereupon the Carians, dis- 
missing their former thoughts, prepared themselves afresh for 
war, au,d on the approach of* the Peraians gave them battle a 
second time. They wei*o defeated, however, with still greater 


• Labraiida >Ya.s on the raoiiiitHin 
range whicli separated the valley of the 

Marsyas from that of Myla-sa (Strub. xlv. 
]>. 043). It was a strong position. The 
site usually assigned is the modern vil- 
lage of litlilee, where there are important* 
remains (Chandler, <i;h. Iviii. p. 22(i). 
,Col. Leal^e’s conjecture, however *(Asia 
Minor, p. 234), that these are the ruins 
of Kurt^mus, and that Labranda is- to be 
sought for on the high gi'oiind between 
Afehsso (Mylasa) and Arttb- Itissar (Ala- 
banda), which was iirobable enough in 
itself, has received a striking confirma- 
tion from the researches of Sir C. Fol- 
lows. This traveller, on his way from 
Arab-Hissar to M^lasso, discovered in 
the position anticipated by Col. Leake, 
some important rnins, evidently the 
remains of an ancient town ; and also 
found considerable traces of an ancient 
paved road, leading fi'om this town to 
Melasso (Lycia, p. 37). The latter cir- 
cumstance exactly agrees with the ac- 
count of Strabo, whose words are dUbs 


Sb (far pur ai erx^SiSy ri dKrir xal ^'^Kovra 
(rraSlwv /texpe ir6\9ws Upb icaAoi/- 
pLfvri (1. S. c.). ' ' 

^ The temple of Jupiter Stratius at 
Labranda, is mentioned by Strabo (1. s. c.). 
He calls it kpxaloF. The paved 
road to which allusion was made in the 
last note, was a via sacra leading from 
Mylasa to this temple. 

^ Jupiter Stratius is thus entirely 
distinct from Jupiter Carius,* who was 
wot'shipped by the Caries, Lydians, 
and Mysians in common’ (i. 171). He 
was called also Jupiter Labtandeus, 
either from his temple at Labranda, or 
(Plut. Quoest. Or. u. p. 30^^, F.) from* 
the fact that he bore in his right hand 
a double-headed battle-axe (\dfipa- in 
the Lydian lan^age). Such a repre- > 
sentation of Jupiter is sometimes found 
upon Carian corns (Fellows's Ly6ia, PI. 
85, No. 5). And a similar axe appears 
frequently as an architectural ornament 
in the buildings g>f the country (ib. 
p. 75). . 
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CONQUESTS OF HYMEAS. 
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loss than "before ; and while all the troops engaged suffered 
severely, the blow fefl with most force on the Alilesians. 

121! The Carians, some while after, repaired their ill fortune 
in another action. Understanding that the Persians were about 
to attack their cities, they laid an ambush for them on tlie road 
which leads to Pedasus ; ^ the Persians, w'ho were making a 
night-march, fell into the trap, and the whole army was destroyed, 
together Avith the generals, Daurises, Amorgca, and Sisimaces : 
Myrsus® too, the son of Gyges, was killed at the same time. 
The leader of the ambush Avas Heraclides,* the soi/of IbanClis, a 
man of Mylasa.® Such was the Avay in AAhich these Persians 
perished. 

122. In the meantime Hymeas, Avho was likewise one of those 
by whom the lonians Avere pursued after their attack on Sardis, 
directing his course toAvards the Propontis, took Cius,** a city of 
Mysia.^ Learning, hoAvever, that Daurises had left the Helles- 
pont, and was gone into Oaria, he in Ins turn quitted the Pro- 
pontis, and marching Avith the army under liLs command to the 
Hellespont, reduced all the iEolians of the Troad, and likewise 
conquered the Gergithse,^ a remnant of the ancient Teuerians. 


2 Vide supra, i. 175, ftote *. 

■ This is probably the Myrsus men- 
tioned in the third book (ch. 122), as 
carrying a message from Orcctea to Poly- 
crates. He was a Lydian, and (to judge 
from his own and his fathei^’s name) of 
the royal family (cf. i. 8, 9). 

.♦ Brother, probably, of the ‘'Oliatus, 
son of Ibanolis," wno was seized by 
oitler of Aristagoi^ (supra, ch. 37). 

* Mylasa continues to exist in the 

modem MeUasso, a town of some size. 
It still possesses considerable remains of 
antiquity, though the beautiful temple 
seen by Pococke has been destroyed 
(Pocooke, vol. ii., part 2, ch. vi.; Chand- 
ler, ch. 56). Its situation in a fertile 
plain, under the shadow of lofty and 
predpitbus hills (Chandler, 1. s. c. ; Fel- 
lows* Asia Minor, p. 259), agrees closely 
with the description of Strabo (xiv. p. 
942), while its distance from the sea 
corresponds with the notice in Fausanias 
(viii. 10, § 3). « 

Scylax of Caiy^nda is said to have 
written a work entitled ' The History of 
the times of Heraclides, king of Mylasa * 
(Sttidaa ad voc. The person 

intended is probably this Heraclides; 
but it may be questioned whether the 
work was not a forg^y. 

* Cius iay at the extreme recess of 


the Cianean gulf, the modem gulf of 
Mouddnieh, upon the river of the same 
narhe, which bore to the- sea the Waters 
of Lake Ascania U..ake of Imik), It was 
destroyed by PhiUp, soil»of Demetrius, 
but rebuilt by his ally Pmsias, who (^led 
it after his own name (cf. Strabo, xii. 
p. 814; Polyb. xv. 22,23; Stoph. Byz. iul 
voc. npovtrai Scylax, Peripl. p. 84). The 
modern village of Kemlik nearly occu- 
pies the site. Cius, like most other 
towns upon this coast, was a colony of 
the Milesians ^Schol. in Apoll. Hhod. i. 
1178). 

^ So Scylax (f^oripl. 1. b. c.), who 
assigns to Mysia the whole peninsula 
between the gulls . of Moutdanich autl 
Izmid, which tract is more usually 
reckoned to Bithyuia. (Cf. Ptol. Geo- 
graph. V. 1; and Strabo, xiu p. 812, 
who, however, remarks on the difficulty 
of distinguishing the boundaries of the 
several tribes in these ports, p. 815.) 

* These Oergithce seem to have in- 
habited the mountains south of Lam- 
psacus, between the Scamander, the 
Granicus, and the coast (infra, '^ii. 43;. 
According to Strabo (xiii. p. 851), Ste- 
phen (ad voc. Tipyis), Livy (xxxviii. 
59), and others/ there was a city called 
Gergis, Gergithus. or Geigetha, in these 
parts. Perhaps we may connect the 
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ARISTAGOBAS GALLS A COUNCIL. 
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He did not,' however, quit the Troad, bnt,^ after gaihing theae> 
sncccsses, was himself carried off by disease. 

123. After his death, which happened as4 have related,* Arta- 
phemes, the satrap of Sardis, and Otanes, the third general,* 
were directed to undertake the conduct of the war against Ionia 
and the neighbouring iEolis. By them Clazomense in the former,^ 
and Cyme in tlie latter,* were recovered. 

124. As the cities fell one after another, 'Aristagoras the Mile- 
sian (who was in triith, as he now plainly showed, a man of but 
little courage), notwithstanding^ that it was he who had caused 
the disturbances in Ionia and made so great a commotion, began, 
seeing his danger, to look about for' means of escape. Being 
convinced that it was in vain to endeavour to overcome King 
Darii^S) he calle<l his brothers-in-arms t(^ether, and laid before 
them the following project : — “ ’Twould be well,” he said, “ to 
have some place of refuge, in case they were driven out of Mile- 
tus. Should he go out at the head of a colony to Sardinia,* or 
should he sail to Myrcinus in Edonia, which Histiseus had re- 
ceived as a gift from King Darius, and had begun to fortify ? ” 

125. To this question of Aristagoras, Hecateeus, the historian, 

son of Hegesander, made answer, that in his judgment neither 
place was suitable* “ Aristagoras should build a fort,” he said, 
“ in the island of Leros,^ and, -if driven from Miletus, should go 
there and bide his time; from Leros attacks might readily be 
made, and he might re-establish himself in Miletus.” Such was 
tlie advice given by Hecatajus. , 

126. Aristagoras, however, was bent on retiring to Myrcinus. 
Accordingly, he put the government of Miletus into the hands of 


name with the Homeric Qsuigarus (II. 
xiv. At any rate we cannot accept 

that derivation of it (from the Gei^ni, 
a race of Cyprian paraaiteB) which 
AthenieuB adopts from Clearchus of Soli 
(Deipnosophist. vi. p. 255, F.)* 

^ Supra, ch. 116. 

1 Supra, i. 142. ^ Supra, i. 149. 

* Sarainiet seems to have been viewed 
by the Greeks of this time as a sort of 
£1 Dorado, where they could not fail 
of prospering. Bias, when Ionia was 
threatened by Cyrus, had recommended 
the whole nation to remove thither (i. 
170). Aristagoras now starts the same 
notion. Probably the groat prosperity 
of the Sicilian Qroeks, joined with some 
knowledge of the productiveness of Sar- 
dinia (Diod. Sic. V. 15; Kymphodor. 


Fr. Of &C.'), led to the belief that great 
success might attend the colonisation of 
the latter island. 

^ Lfiros, one of the Sporades, retains 
its ancient name almost unchanged. It 
is the modem Zero or Zerrd, a small 
island between Calimna (ITalmno) and 
Patmos (Patino), opposite the gulf of 
Mandclyah^ It Ues about 30 miles from 
Miletus to the south-wesf^ and is not 
quite twenty from the newest point of 
me Asiaitio coast. Jts inhabitants in 
ancynt times had a bad rei>utation| as 
appears from the following distich : 


Xal rrfSc AcpuH Koieoi* ovx t 

hf av* 

ndvnt, irXtv npoxX^iivc* lutl npoieXdift Aipiot, 
The Lerians were colonists of the Mile- 
sians (Anazimen. ap. Strab. ziv. p. 910). 



Chap. 122-126. FLIGHT AND DEATH OF ARISTAGOBAS. 365 


on§ of the chief citizens, named Pythagoras,* and, taking with 
him all who liked to go, sailed to liirace, and there made him- 
self master of the place in question. From thence he proceeded 
to attack the Thracians ; but here he was cut off with his whole 
army, while besieging a city * whose defenders were anxious to 
accept terms of surrender. ■ 


* Aristagoras, it is evident from this, 
had not really divested himself of the 
supreme authority in his native town 
(vide supra, ch. 37). Little regai'd seems, 
however, to have been paid to his ftbml- 
nee and successor. 

® It appears from Thucydides (iv. 
102), that this city was on or near the 
spot called Nine-Ways (*Eyy^u *Odol}, 


where Amphipolis was afienwds built 
(infra, vii. 114). The Thracians who 
defeated Aristagoras, wbi'e the Kdouians. 
It would seem they not only succeeded 
in protecting their own cities, but made 
themselves masters of Myreinus, which 
is called in Thucydides, an Edonian 
city (*H5»viKTy WAts, iv. 107). 
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APPENDIX TO BOOK V. 


ESSAY I. 


ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF SPARTA. 

1. Spartans, immij^rants into the Peloponnese. 2. Supposed migrations of the 
Dorians. 3. Their occupation of the Peloponnese according to the ordinary 
legend. 4. The true history unknown. 5. Probable line of march. 6. Date 
of tlie occupation. 7. Tlie conquest gradual. 8. Spartan Dorians — Sparta 
and Atiiychc — early wars. 9. Internal history — origin of the double 
monarchy — troubles of the early jjeriod. 10. Condition of Sparta before 
Lycurgua — the three classes — fi.) Spartans — (ii.) Pericoci — i^iii.) Helots. 
11. 'Succession of the early kings. 12. Original constitution of Sparta — 
Kings — Senate — Etclesia. 13. Constitutional changes of Lycurgus, slight. 
14. His discipline — question of its origin. 15. Causes of it^ adoption. 
16. Supposed equalisation of landed property. 17. Arguments which dis- 
prove it. 18. EfteCta of I^ycurgus* legislation — conquests, and increase of 
Poriujci. 19. MesHeuian wars. 20. Causes of the rupture. 21. Outline of 
the first war. 22. Date and duration. 23. Internal changes consequent on 
the first war — ** Peers ** and ** Inferiors — ‘‘ Small” and Great Assembly ** 
— colonisation of Tarentum. 24. Interval between the wai’s. 25. Outline 
of the second war. *26. Its duration. 27. War with Pisatis. 28. War with 
, Arcadia. ‘29. Gradual diminution* of the kingly power at Sparta, and con- 
tinued rise of the Ephors. 30. Rapid decrease in the number of Spartan 
citizens. 

1. That tho Spartans of history were not original inhabitants of 
the l^cloponnese, but invaders from nortliern Greece, who esta- 
blished their dominion over a large portion of the peninsula by a 
conquest of its previous occupants, is a fact which jeven tho most 
sceptical of modern historians has not hesitated to admit as certain.^ 
A unifonn tradition,* supported by tho representation of antique 
times contained in tho earliest Greek writer,® and remarkably in 
unison with tho actual condition of the population of tho country 
when its circumstances first become kno\vn to us,* constitutes 


1 See Mr. Crete’s History of Greece, vol. 
ii. part. ii. ch. 4 (pp. 408-442). 

2 Cf. Hesiod. Fr. vii. ; Tyi-ta*us ap. Stnib. 
viii. p. 526 ; Find. Pyth. v. 92-96, and 
Fragm. od. Bockh, vol. i. p. 577 ; Heind. i. 
56, vi. 52, viii. 43, and 73 ; Thucyd. i. 12, 
18, 107 ; Isocrat. Pnnath. p. 256; Arohi- 
dam. p. 194; Aristid. Orat. 46, vol. ii. 
p. 284; Ephor. Frs. 10-20; Apollodor. 
ii. 8; Scymn. Cli. 528 et-seqq. ; Strab. 
viiL p. 530, &c, ; Diod. Sic. iv, 37-60 ; 
Pausan. ill. i., &c., XV. iii. § 3, &c. ; (Enom. 
ap. Eubeb. Praep. £v. v. 20, p. 210, C. 


The only writer who gives an account essen- 
tially difiei-ent is Plato, by whom the Dorians 
ore repiesentcd as expelled Adia»ms returning 
to their own country under the* conduct of 
one Dorieus (Leg. iii. p. 682, 

^ Homer has no Dorians in the Pelopon- 
nese, the inhabitants of which, according to 
him, are Achseans, Argives, or Danaans. He 
has, indeed, a single insignificant town 
Doriura (Jl. ii. 594) on the west coast near 
Pylos ; but the Dorians only appear in his 
’ writings as a Cretan race. (Ock xix. 177.) 

* See below, pp. 278-280. 
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evidence the weight of which is altogether irresistible. It may bo 
assumed therefore that the Dorian Spai*tans, whose histoiy^ is now 
to be traced, unlike their rivals, the Athenians, were immigrants 
into an occupied country — settlers among a people from whom they 
differed to a greater or loss extent,* whom they conquered and held 
in subjection. Re^rding thus much as allowed on all hands, wo 
have in the first instance to consider — 1. whence they came, and 
why, they left their primitive seats ; 2. in what way tliey effected 
the conquest. 

2. According to Herodotus, the Dorians, whom he idontifips with 
the Hellenes, had dwelt originally in Achsea Phthiotis,** the country 
immediately east of the Pagasjnan Gulf, lying both north and south 
of the chain of Othrys. Henoo they liad removed to a tract called 
Histiaedtis in Upiier Thessaly, which Herodotus seems to place 
near Tempd, since he tells us' that it lay at the base of Ossa and 
Olympus.” ^ From this region they had been driven by the (^tul- 
meiaus, whereupon they had fled into Pindus ; and while there had 
taken the name of “ Macedni ** (or JMaccdoiiians).* After a time 
^they had quitted this refuge and gained possession of Diyopis, the 
tract between Parnassus and Callidromus, consisting of the valleys 
of the Pindus and certain other streams which fonu the head- waters 
of the great Cephissus river. From this ^country, which in tlio^ 
historical age was known as Doris, they had entered the Polopou-" 
nese, and subjugated the pi’evious inhabitants. 

It has been observed by K. O. Muller in reference to this account 
of the early migrations of the Dorian race, that “ no one can con- 
sider it as flowing immediately from ancient tradition ; it can only 
be viewed as an attempt of the father of history to arrange and 
reconcile various legends and traditions.” * This remark appears to 
be just. Whatever value we may bo inclined to attach generally to 
the account which a nation without a literature gives of its origin, 
it is impossible to imagine that a people driven about in tlie Avay 
described would orally preserve for centuries so exact an account 
of its many wanderings. Herodotus, or those from whom he drew 
his infoimation, must be considered to have thrown together and* 
blended into a single narrative stories current in difl’erent parts 
of Greece, which it required some ingenuity to harmonise. The 
Dorians had to be placed originally in Phthidtis, because that was 
in Homer ‘ the country of the Hellenes, with whom the Dorians 
were identified : they mhst bo given seats in Histia36tis, since 
Upper Thessaly was the abodp of the Lapithm, with whom jKgi- 


* Widely difiei'ent opinions liave been held 
on this point. Mr. Grote says (Hist, of 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 4.51), “ So little is known 

the previous inliabitants of the Pelopon- 
nese, that we cannot at all measure the 
differenoe betureen them and their Dorian 
invaders, either in dialect, in habits, or in 
intelligence.'* He indines, however, to think, 
ajt least with regard to their language, that 
it “ did not differ materially from the Doric ” 
(p. 452). K. O. MuUer, on the other hand. 


speaks of “the difference between the lan- 
guage, religion, and eiistoins of the two 
nations ” as “ strongly and precisely markeil.” 
(^Dorioas, vol. i. p. 56.) 

• Her^. i. 56. 

’ Ibid, Iwh riiv ’^Offffoy t€ ical rhy 
OifKviiirov 

• Ibid. loc. dt., and viii. 43. 

• Dorians, vol. i. pp. 21, 22. 

1 Iliad, ii. 683, 684. 
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mills, their mythic ancestor, was said to have contended;* and 
since, according to some accounts,* the Dorian colonies in Crete 
proceeded from that region : they must descend Pindus that they 
might reach Dryopis, their well-known habitation in later times ; 
and they must be called Macedonians, in order to give a foundation 
to. those claims of Hellenism which the Macedonians were in the 
habit of preferring, not only for their royal family, but for their 
whole nation.^ The very lowest degree of credit must be considered 
to attach to these legends, which receive no support from Homer,® 
and are.full of internal improbabilities. All that can be said to be 
ascertained of the Dorians before they settled in the Peloponnese, is 
the fact that they previously inhabited the “ small and sad region ” * 
known in historical times as Doris, or the Doric metropolis^ where 
they had a confederacy of four townships, Pindus, Boeum, Citinium, 
and Erineus,^ all situated in the valley of the Pindus river. Of this 
country they wore reported to have gained possession by the expul- 
sion of^he Dry opes, one of the most ancient races of Greece, which 
may be regarded as a sister-tribe to the Pelasgi, Leleges, Oaucones, 
Dolopes, &c. ; but this expulsion does not seem to rest upon such 
evidence as entitles it to take rank among the established facts of 
history.® 

. 3. According to tjie prevailing legend, the Dorians were induced 
to leave their seats under Parnassus by the entreaties of a band of 
fugitives from the Peloponnese, who begged their aid in order to 
effect a return to their native country. These fugitives were the 
HeraclidsB, or descendants of Hercules, by hereditary right the 
royal family of Argos, but expelled from the Peloponnese by a 
usurper of their own house (Euryslheus), and at his death superseded 
by another ancient Peloponnesian family, the PelopidaB, or de- 
scendants of Pelops. Received with open arms by the Dorians and 
adopted into their body, the Heraclides became the ruling family of 
the nation whose aid they had sought, and imparted the name of 
Hylleans to their principal tribe.® After various attempts to force 

* A]^llod. IT. vii. 7 ; Dial. Sic, iv. 37 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc., &c. 

Strab. ix. p. 637. Aa ancient epic, ascribed ® K. 0. Miiller regards the eyidenoe as 
to H^ioti, and entitled ‘ iEgimius,’ probably sufficient (Dorians, vol. i. pp. 46-49) ; but he 
described this contest. (See Muller’s Dorians, confesses that “ the expulsion of the Dryo- 
vol. i. pp. 33-35, E.T.) pians is related in a manner entirely fkbu- 

* Andron, Fr. 3 ; Diod. Sic. iv. 60 ; v* ious.” Ilerodotus in one place ascribes it to 

SO. Hercules and the Malians (yiii. 43. Com- 

< See Muller’s Dorians, vol. i. p. 40. pai^fetrab. viii. p. 542 ; Pausan. iv. xxxiv. 

» Homer does not know of Ek>rians any- § 6'; Diod. Sic, iv. 37 ; Etym. Magn. ad 
where but in Crete (Od. xix. 177). They voc. ’AtrcMctr), elsewhere apparently to the 
do not appear among the combatants of the Dorians (i. 56). 

lliAd. ® ^gimius, the Dorian *chi«f who re- 

* Mr, Grote (Hist, of Greecer^ vol, ii. p. ceived the Heraclide, was made to have two 
S88) thus happily renders the TdXcisTiifcpal sons of his own, Pamphylus and Dymas. 
Kol \vwp6x»pM of Strabo, ix. p. 620.. On the arrival of the HeraclidsB, he adopted 

Erineus seems to he the correct form of Hyllus, whence the names of the three 
this name, not Erinettm, which Mr. Grote Dorian tribes, Hylleans, Pamphylians, and 
gives (Hist, of Greece, loc. sup. cit.). See Dymanatie. (See Apollod. n. viii. § 3, ad 
Andron ap. Strab. z. p. 693 (Fr. 4), fin.; Ephor. Fr. 10; Steph. Byz. ad voc. 
’Epty§6y; Scylac. Periol. p. 63; Ptol. iii. ^vuayi Schol. ad Pind. PWh. i. 121’.) 

15; Taetzes ad Lyoophr. 741, and 980; 
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their way into the peninsula by the Isthmus of Corinth, which 
wete met and defeated by the inhabitants,^ the Dorians under their 
Heracteid leaders at last effected the passage of the Corinthian 
Gulf near its mouth, in ships which they had built at Naupactus, a 
port granted to them by the Ozolian Locrians. They were acoom> 
panied on their expedition by Oxylus, an JEtolian chief,* who was 
desirous of possessing himself of the rich country of Elis, where he 
had recently passed a year of exile ; and who was thus qualified by 
acquaintance with this part of the Peloponneso to serve as guide to 
the invaders. He conducted the fleet froth Naupactus to Molyorium 
at the mouth of the gulf, and thence crossing to Panonims, led the 
Dorians through Arcadia against the Achaean force, which was 
collected under Tisamenes, the son of Orestes, near the isthmus. 
A battle was fought in which the Dorians wore completely vie- 
^ torious, and the inheritance of the Heraclidae was recovered. As 
the family of Hyllus had now divided into three branches,* a three- 
fold division of the ancient Achssan territory was made. Lots 
were drawn for the. kingdoms of Argos, Sparta, and Messonia, the 
first of which fell to Temenus (the eldest of the sons of Aristo- 
machus), the second to Eurysthenes and I^rocles, the infant children 
of Aristodemus (the second son), and the third to Cresphontes (the 
third son), who had craftily contrived to obtain this fertile terri- 
tory for himself by placing in the um an unfair lot.* Elis was 
. given to Oxylus, according to previous agreement. A portion of 
the Achacans refused to submit to the conquerors, and leaving their 
country entered Ionia — the northern tract of the Peloponneso ex- 
tending along the gulf of Corinth — where they overcame and 
expelled the inhabitants, who sought a refuge in Attica. Thus the 


^ Throe such attempts are narrated ; the 
first under Hyllas, after the death of Eury- 
stheus, in which Hyllus was slain 6y Eche- 
mus (Herod, ix. 20 ;* Schol. Piml. 01. x. 
79) ; the second tmder Cleodosus, the son of 
Hyllus, who also fell in an engageftient 
((Euom. ap. Euseb. Prsep. Ev. v. 20, p. 210, 
0. ; Schoi. ad Find. Isth. vii. 18) ; and the 
thijtl under Aristomachus, the son of Cloo- 
dseus, which hod the same ill success (Apol- 
lod. II. viii. § 2 ; Otinom. 1. s. c., 

^ The legend ran — that the Delphic Oracle 
bade Temenus take os guide for his army a 
three^yed man. Soon after, clianciog^ to 
meet C^ylus, who had lost aa eye, riding on 
horseback, he at once recognised in him ’the 
necessary ** three-eyed guide.'* (Apollod. ii. 
viii. 3.) Another account assigned the loss 
of an eye to die animal on w^bich Oxylus 
rode (Pausan. v. iii. § 5). 

? The mythic gen^<^ of the Heraclidse 
was as follows : — Hercules had four sons by 
Deianira, of whom Jlyllos was the eldest. 



three children, Temenus, Aristodemus, and 
Ci'esphontes. Aristodemus, according to 
some accounts, reigned at Sparta (Herod, vi. 


52); according to others, he was killed by 
lightoiog at Naupactus, leaving behind him 
twin sons, Eurysthenes and Pixxiles. (Ajwllod. 
II. viii. § 2, ad fin.) ITie genealogy may bo 
thus exhibited : — 

' Hercules. 

Hyllus. 

Cleoiasus. 

Artstomaebus. 

J 

Temenus. ' Aristojuunvs. CrespUontos. 

Eurysthenes. Procles. 

* The three parties were to draw lots for 
the three, .^kin^oms by placing each their 
pebble in a jar of water, from whicli an iu- 
difierent person was to ./lraw tliern forth. 
The first whose stone was drawn out was to 
receive Argos, the second Sfsirta; 
would then fall to the third. Cresphontes, 
in order to obtain the third lot, which he 
preferred to the others, instead of a stone 
placed in the jar a lump of day , which forth- 
with dissolved. (Apollod. 11* viii. § 4 .) 
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new arrangement of the Peloponnese was complete : the country 
previously held by the Achseans passed^ into the bauds of the 
Dorians ; Ionia became Achsea ; the Epeans of Elis were merged 
ill the jEtolians; only the Arcadians and Cynurians remained 
undisturbed in their ancient abodes, the former in the central 
mountain tract, the latter in a sequestered valley on the eastern 
shore.® 

4. Such is, in outline, the legendary story that has come down 
to us concerning the mode whereby the Dorian conquests in the 
Peloponnese were effected. It is related consecutively by Apoh 
lodorus* and i^ausanias,^ with whose statements the fragmentary 
notices in Herodotus, Thucydides, and other early writers appear 
in the main to agree.® Certain isolated traditions have, however, 
descended to us, which are thought to militate against the general 
truth of this tale, and to indicate that the conquest was the result a 
of at least two separate and independent attacks, one proceeding 
from the Maliac gulf b^^ sea against Argos and the eastern coast, 
the other directed from .®tolia by way of Elis against Messenia 
and Sparta.® Hut the writers from whom these notices come appear 
themselves to have been entirely unconscious of any disci-epancy 
between the trarfitions in question and the common* legend, which 
they accept and adopt unhesitatingly;^ and the facts which they 
record, even if admitted to be true, would seem to bo quite insuffi- 
cient for the cshiblishment of any definite hypothesis.® Perhaps 
we must be content to acquiesce in the conclusion of Niebuhr, 
that the conquest of the ! *eloponnese by the porians . is a fact, but 
that “ we do not possess the slightest historical knowledge of the 


® Cf. viii. 73. 

® BibliotliiK'. II. viii. 

Kliai;. iii. § 5, iv, § 1. 

® See IlercxL i. vi, ri2, ix. 26 ; Thucyil, 
i. 9, 12; Tyrtieus ap. Vausaii. Vll. xxv, 
§ 3; rin«i. Vyth. i. 61, &c. 

^ i^tisanias, in speaking cf the isolated 
hill on the Avgive coast, cjiIIch. 1 the Teinenion, 
Kays that it was oct'iipUM] .hy tiie Dorians in 
their war 'with Tisaineniis, mud foiTned the 
stronghold from which they made their at- 
tacks upon Argos (it. xxxviii. § 1). And 
Tluirydirles mentions a simihir oecuiJiition by 
the Doriftus of tKc height calleil Solyglus, 
near Corinth, from which their attack was 
('arried on against that place (iv. 42). From 
the position of these two heights, it is argued 
tluit the assailants must hatre come by sea, 
and the assumption is made that they left 
the Maliac Gulf in sliips, and etfeeted their 
ronqueats, like the Nonnans, by descents upon 
the coast ftom their vessels (Muller's Dorians, 
Tol. i. ♦ p. 90, E. T. ; Crete’s History of 
Greece, vol. ii. pp. 416-419). 

^ Pausonias is one of the chief authorities 
for the common legend (see above, note ^). 
Thucydides, by speaking of the conquest as a 
single^ivent, and assigning to it a particular 


yeai* (i. 12), shovirs that he did not view it 
as the i\;sult of a series of separate and un- 
connected attacks. 

- Air. Grote says (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 416) “ it is diflicult to sw how th«j 
Dorians can have got to tlie Temenium in 
any other w’ay than by sea.” • But if they 
hail defeated the Acheeans in battle, and were 
masters of the open country, W'hile the 
natives still maintained tliemselves in tlieir 
fortitiedecities, they might fix on any suitable 
positioff for an against each 

plao^. That the Temenium lay between 
Alirgos and the sea is no proof thftt the 
Dorians advanced from the sea, any more 
than the fact, that Decelea lay to the north 
of Athens is a pi*oof that the Spartans at- 
tacked Athens from the north; With resqiect 
to the hill Solygios, 'which, Mr. Grote says, 
** is the nearest and most convenient holding- 
ground for a maritime invader," it may be. 
observed tliat it is equally convenient for an 
enemy' 'Who attacks Corjnth by land from the 
Peloponnese. It is a spur of the Oneia, 
which protects Corinth upon the south, on 
which an enemy from quarter must 
edkl a lodgment before he could descend into 
Uie sandy plain of the isthmus. 
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circumstances accompanying it.” * The legendary tale aboTe givfen 
seem9 to be the invention of poets, who, when all niemory of the 
mode wherein the conquest was effected had faded away, composed 
a narrative which might seem to account for the state of things 
existing at the time when they wrote. 

5. The tradition of the place at which tlie Dorians effected their 
entrance may, however, be accepted, since it is one which would 
not be likely to be invented, as the Istlimus is the natural door of 
ingress to the Peloponnese,* and since it accords with certain cir- 
cumstances in the character of the people, and in the position of 
their earliest settlements. The Dorians were at all times unskilful 
in the attack of walled places ; * and if the Pelasgic population of the 
Peloponnese, so Yimous for its Cyclopian architecture, had esta- 
blished (as is not impossible a mmpart across the isthmus at this 
early date, or even if they had blocked with walls the difficult 
passes of the Oneia,^ it may readily bo conceived that the Dorians 
would have found it impossible to force an entrance. And the 
settlements at StenyclCrus and Sparta, which are certainly among 
the veiy first in which the conquerors established themselves, are 
(as has been shown ®) readily accessible from the western side of 
Greece, by a route which passes through Elis and Pisatis, up the 
valley of the Alplieus, and thence into that of the Eurotas, over a 
pass of no great height. It appears to be on the wliolo more pro- 
bable that the entire migration took this direction than that two 
distinct lines were followed,, as Mr. Grote supposes. The theory 
tliat the Dorians were “ the Norman^ of Gi*ecce,” and setting out in 
fleets of “ piratical canoes,” proceeded from the Maliac Gulf by sea 
against the distant Peloponnese,® has great difficulties, and is desti- 
tute of* any solid foundation.* llie Dorians, despite some brilliant 
examples to the contrary in later times, are an essentially •un- 


® Li>ctures on Ancient History, toI. i. p. 
230, E. T. 

^ See Thucyd. i. 13, and note in thi$ con- 
neiion the inability of tlie Spartans to con- 
ceive of the Persians entering in any other 
way (Herod, viii. 40, ix. 7, 8, &c.). The 
won! “ Isthmus ” is by some derived from 
the root t-, whicli appetirs in the Greek lcVa<, 
tlie Latin iVr, &o. (8(?e Scott and Liddell's 

Lejncou, ad voc. 'Iff0f4.6s, and Smith's l>icl). 
of Gk. and Rom. Geography, ad too.' 
Corinthiis.) 

* Cf. Herod, ix. 70, and note, ns lllnstra- 
tiotre, the long siege of ithom4 (Thu<yd. i. 
10S) and the blockade of Platxa (ibid, ii^ 

* It is true that the first Tsthmian wtiU 
n^tioned in history, was the one thrown up 
in haste by the Peloponnesians when Xerxes 
was marching into j^reece*’ (Diet, of Gk. 
and Korn. Geograph. i. p. 684) ; but we may 
suspect that this was really the restoration of 
an old defence. Could the Spartans other- 
wise have aooomplished the task — a battle- 
mented wall, at least 3) miles in length — 


within the space of a few months? 

’ There are remains of walls in theses passes 
(Cliandlcr's Travels, ii. ch. 58, p. 273); but 
I am af»t aware if they ai*e Cyclopian. That 
passes were early guarded by walls is shown 
in Herod., vii. I7G, 

® 8ee G rote's History of Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 439. 

® Grote, ii. p. 417 ; Miiller’s Ikirians, i. 
p. 90, K. T. 

1 Mr. Grote (ii. p. 416, note 2) finds a 
fonn<tftCion for it not only in the sup]30sed 
colonization of Crete from Doris, but also in 
the explanation whioh Aristotle gave of tlie 
proverb, MT}\ia«cbrif^otov.. (Sei^ Phot. Lex. 
Vynag, p. 594, 9.) He considers Aristotle 
to represent Hippotes (the father of Aletes — 
the mythic founder of Corinth), as “ having 
ciYissed the Maliac Gulf in, ships for the pur- 
pose of colonising.'' But Aristotle inak<» i» 
mention at all of the Maliac Gulf; and it is 
quite nnoertain to what time he meant the 
story to refer. (See C. Muller’s note in the 
Fixigm. Hist. Or. vol. ii. p. li»9.) 
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nautical people. ; towns are built at a distance from the 

coast — they are to colonise — at sea they feel out of* their 

element — &cir system discourages voyaging: they are thorough 
landsmen, and if it be said that nevertheless they are found at a 
very early period in situations which they could only have reached 
in ships, we may reply that, in the first place, the evidence of the 
fact is doubtful ; and, secondly, that at best the cases adduced are 
so rare as to*^ present all the appearance of exceptions to a general 
rule.3 An examination of the supposed parallel case of the Diyo* 
pians ® shows very strikingly the improbability of the Dorian con- 
quests having been effected by sea. The Dryopians undoubtedly 
started on shipboard from their original country upon the Maliac 
Gult and the consequence is that we find their settlements widely 
dispersed, and universally upim the cocuds, lliey are found at Her- 
mion^, Eion, and Asin4 on: the coast of Argolis, at Styra and 
Carystus of Eiibooa, in Cythnos, in Cyprus, and again in the Mes- 
senifo Asine, inhabiting either actual seaports, or towns removed 
but a very short distance from the shore. The Dorians, on the 
contrar}”, occupy a single continuous tomtory, and all their chief 
cities are inland, as Sparta, Stenyclerus, Argos, Troezen, Corinth, 
Megara, and Sicyon. Results so widely different can only be 
accounted for by a difference in the manner of the two migrations. 

6. With respect to the time at which the conquest was made, 
the tradition usually followed* — which first appears in Thucydides* 
—placed the event in the eightieth year after the Trojan war, and 
the twentieth after the migration of the Boeotians from Am4 in 
Thessaly. No great reliance can be placed on a tradition of this 
sort, which even if accepted fails to furnish a definite date, since 
the Trojan war, though probably a real event, is one the time of 
which cannot be fixed within two centuries.* The question whether 
the Greeks had any means of accurately estimating the lapse of 
time before the institution of the Olympic festival is one of great 
difficulty ; and the answer to it will vary according to the l^lief 
that is entertained of tlie nature of those public records which were 
preseived from a remote period in many Greek cities.^ If the 
anagraphs of the Spartans, for instance, contained, besides the.names 


* The mention of Dorians in Crete iy 
Homer (Od. xix. 177) shortly after the 
Trojan -war is the most remarkable notice 
bearing on this subject. If we believe the 
tact, we must suppose either that the Dorians 
had sailed at this sarly time from Greece 
proper to Orete» or ehse that at a still more 
remote era t^ey had passed into Crete from 
Asia.' They may have done so on their way 
to Europe. Perhaps, however, Homer is 
guilty of an anachromsm, and assigns to the 
time of the Trojan war what did not really 
take place till some time* after the Dorian 
conquest of the Peloponnese. There was no 
settled tradition concerning the colonisation 
of Crete (see Strab. x. p. 693). 

* See Grote^s History of Greece, vol. ii. 


p. 417, 

The interval of eighty years was adopted 
by Eratosthenes (ap. Clem. Alex. Strom, 
vol. i. p. 402), by ApoUodorus (ap. Diod. 
Sic. i. 5), by Crates (ap. Tatian. 49, p. 107), 
by the Pseudo-Pluta^ (De vit. Horn. ii. 3, 
p. 720, ed Wytt.), by Velleius Paterculus 
(i. 2), by Syncellus (pp. 321<^nd 33^, by 
Tzetzes (Chil. xii. 193), and others. There 
were, however, conflicting accounts. lUen^lps 
tells us (1. s. c.) that some reckoned 120 and 
others 180 years between the two events. 

* Thucyd. i. 12. 

< See note ^ on Book ii. ch, 145. 

7 See the Essay on the Life and Writings 
of Herodotus, prefixed to vbl. i. (oh. U. 
pp. 43, 44). 
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of thoir Icinp, tlie num'ber of years Aat eacli kfa^g; reigped — which 
is a probable conjecture of Ottfried Muller’s means of calcu- 
lating back with exactness to the first settlement of the Dorians in 
Sparta would have existed. Even if the napios only were pre- 
served, together with the relationship of each king to the proceuing 
monarch, it would have been easy to make a rough estimate, which 
could not be far wrong, of the date in question. The number of 
generations from Aristodemus to the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, 
is^ given by Herodotus (who traces the descent of both the Spartan 
kings, at that time®) as seventeen; and hence we obtain as an 
approximate date for the Dorian conquest, the year b.c. 1046.‘ The 
establishment of the Olympic contest about midway in the list of 
Spartan kings, which is an independent tradition,’^ confirms this 
estimate, since it furnishes a date for the reign of Theopompus, the 
ninth ancestor of Leotycliides, almbst exactly 300 years before 
Leotychides ; whence we might dohcliide that the ninth ancestor 
of Theopompus would reign about 300 years earlier, or b.c. 1080. 
On the whole it may be assumed as probable tliat the first lodg- 
ment of the Dorian invaders in the Peloponnese belongs to the 
middle or the earlier half of the eleventh centuiy^ before our era, 
and that it followed on the Trojan war within one, or at most two 
centuries. 

7. Various tales were current concerning the manner of the con- 
quest. Accor^ding to the most poetical (which was also the most 
popular) legend, a single defeat produced the general submission 
of the Achaaans.; and the realms of the Atridce wore at once par- 
titioned out among the three sons of king Aristomachus, Temenus, 
Cresphontes, and Aristodemus, the last-named being represented 
by his infant-children. Other accounts, however, told of a longer 
and more doubtful contest. The story of the Temenium, however 
we understand it,® seems to show that even in Argolis there was a 
prolonged resistance to the invaders ; and in Laconia it, would appear 
that the conquest was only effected after a fierce and bloody stnigglo, 
which lasted for above three centuries. The independence of 
Amyclre, a strong town little more than two miles distant from 
Sparta, till within fifty years of the first Olympiad, is a fact esta- 
blished upon ample evidence ; ^ and this fact, even if it stood 
alone, would sufficiently indicate that the Spartan Dorians were 
confined within very narrow limits during the first two or throe 
centuries after their establishment in the valley of the Eurotas. 


• Porians, vol. i. p. 150, E. T. Mr. 
Clinton thinks that, if the years had been 
registered, tliere would have been less un- 
certainty in the date of the Trojan war” 
(F. H. vol. i. p. 332). But the uncertainty 
xnigl^ partly arise from difierent estimates of 
the lime between the fall of Troy and the 
settlement of the Dorians at Sparta (see 
abov^ note *), partly from the c^culations 
being based upon other'and oonflicting data. 

' • See Herod, vii. 204, and viii. 131. 

^ Seventeen generations, calculated aooord- 

VOL. III. 


Jug to the estimate of Herodotus at three U) 
the centui'y, will produce a total cf 5f>d 
years. This sum, added to the date of tlio 
battle of Salamis (u.C. 480 •+• 580 - l».C. 
1046), gives the year mentioned in the text. 

* Sic. ap. Kuseb. Cliix>u. Can. Pars 
i. c. 35. 

* Supra, p. 270. 

^ Pausan. iii. ii. 6, xii. 7, Ac. Comp. 
Ephor. Fr. 18; Conon. 36; Nic. Duimisc. 
Fr. 36 ; Serv. ad Mn. x. 564, Ac. 


T 
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We learn, .however, from PaTisanias and other writers* that many 
cities of Laconia besides Amyclae were first reduced to subjection 
about the same period ; Pharis and Geronthreo in the reign of the 
same monarch who captured Amycloe, iEgys on the borders of 
Arcadia in the reign of his father, Hclos in the plain near the 
mouth of the Eurotas in that of his son. In Messcnia too there 
were independent towns till near the close of the eighth century 
B.C., as is evidenced by the list of Olympic victors preserved in 
EuseT:)ius.* It thus appears that the Achasans, instead of yielding 
upon a single defeat, and either quitting their country or becoming 
the willing subjects of the conqueroi's, maintained with great 
tenacity their hold upon the territory, and were only dispossessed 
by slow degrees and after centuries of contest. 

8. The Dorian settlement at Sparta was the lodgment of a band 
of immigrants, forced to seek new abodes by the straitness of their 
own limits, in a portion of a valley easily defensible, which at opce 
gav^ them a secure home, and enabled them to threaten a cit}*^ of 
importance, the metropolis of a considerable kingdom. This was 
Amyelm, which is witli reason ’believed to have been “the ancient 
capital of Laced rnimm,” ^ being in tradition the home of Tyndareus 
and his family,® and the seat of the court of Agamemnon and 
possessing the tombs of that monarch and of Cassandra, as well as 
all the most ancient and venerated sanctuaries/ Whether a foreign 
invitation coincided with the desire of the Dorians to ^migrate, and 
determined their settlement to the particular site actually preferred, 
which is a conclusion drawn by some modem writers from a tradi- 
tion mentioned in Ephorus,2 or whether the position itself decided 
them, is open to question. 'The site of Sparta, though not so 
striking as that of Athens, Corinth, or even Thebes, was one pos- 
sessing most of the features legarded as important in ancient times. 
The Eurotas, which, from its source on the southern flank of the 
Arcadian highland to its junction with the Gilnus a little above 
Sparta, is a mere rapid mountain-stream running in a nairow 
valley, emerges shortly after the junction upon an open space, the 
modern plahi of Mistra^ which is again closed towards the south by 
the approach of the mountains on both sides to the edge of the 
stream, at a distance of about six miles from the point where the 
plain commences. In this open space, surrounded on all sides by 
lofty mountains, the flanks of which are scarped and precipitous, 
stands a cluster of lesser elevations, from 60 to 60 feet above the 
level of the plain, guarded on the north and south by torreni^- 
courses, and on the east protected by the stream of the Eurotas, in 


® The captui-e of Pharis and Geronthree vol. i. p. 233, E. T. Comjpare Thirlwall's 
ii^ mentionod by Paus^nias (lU. ii. 7), that History of Greece, rol. i. ct. vii. p. 207, 
of JEgys by the same wntcr (ibid. § 5), and Muller's Dorians, vol. i. pp. 106-108, 
that of Heloe by him (ibid. § 7), and E.T, 

Fhlogon of Tralles (Fr. i.). ® Pausan. ni. i. § 3, 4. 

•* Chix>n. Can. Pars I. c. 33. Oxythemis ^ Simonides, Fr. 177 ; Stesichor. ap, 

the Corancan is a native of Oorbud in Mes- Schol. Eurip. Orest. 46. 
senia, not of Coromca in Bceotia. (See Grote's ^ Cf. Pausan. id. xix. 

Greeire, vol. p. 444, note.) * Fr, 18. See Grote, vol. ii. p. 441. 

^ Niebuhr's Lcctui'es on Ancient llistoi y, 
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this place rarely fordable.* Here, upon these hills, at the upper end 
of this Ten^r]{^ble basin — the ‘‘hollow Lacedasmon of Ilomer* 
— was built the cluster of villages, Limnee, Pitan6, Mesoa, and 
Cynosura, which formed in the aggregate the town of Sparta.* 
Near the lower extremity of the plain — most probably on an isolated 
hill overlooking the Eurotas, where now stands the church of Aia 
Kyriaki ^ — was the strong citadel of Amyclaa, the city itself extending 
to the north and west amid gi-oves and gardens/ neai-ly to the 
stream called the Tiasus. The settlement at Sparta was clearly an 
e7rirctvc<7/Lia, or position occupied for purposes of offence, against 
Amyola), standing in nearly the same relation to that place in which 
*the ori^nal Rome upon the Oapitoline and Palatine hills stood to 
the Sabine settlement upon the Quirinal. That Amyclre succeeded 
in maintaining its independence for three centuries — a fact con- 
cerning which there can be little doubt ® — was owing, in part to 
the strength of its position, in part to its w^alls and the inexpertness 
of the Dorians at sieges. So long as it withstood the attacks of 
the Spartans, it would block against them the lower valley of 
tlie Eurotas, the whole of which down to the sea-coast must have 
remained in the hands of the Achceans.s At the same time tht» 
scarped chains of Painon and Taygctiis would confine the Spartans 
on the right and on the left, so that they could expand freely only 
towards the north, where the upper valleys of the Eurotas and the 
(Enus gave them a ready access to the territories of their neigh- 
bours. Accordingly we find wars with these northeni neighbours 
distinctly assigned to this period of the Spartan histoiy by writers 
of high authority.* The possession of Cynuria was disputed with 
Argos ; 2 distant expeditions were conducted into Arcadia and 
quarrels began with the sister state of Messenia, between which 
and Sparta there had existed at first very close relations of friend- 
ship.* The stubborn resiiitance ' of the Achsean capital, while it 

3 This description is taken chieSy from Ekirians, and persuaded Oie inhabitants to 
Col. Leake (Morea, voL i. pp. 150-180), retiro without a struggle into Jon ia, reL-eivwl 
whose account of the localities differs con- Amyclae as a recomiienoe for his sei vices,” is 
siderably from that given by Ottfried Muller, an attempt to gloss over the unpalabible fact 
and represented in the map attached to the that the city resisted the Si>artan Htta(‘ks, 
Knglish translation of his work, which map and to reconcile its known inde]XMHlence ^ itli 
is repeated in the second volume of Mr. the theory of the immediate and complete 
Grote's History of Greece. wnn[uest of Lai»nia by the iiivadei-s. 

■* See Od. iv. 1, &c., and oom])are the ex- ® Kphorus (1. s. c.) made Helos fall into 
pression of Straljo (viii. p. 527), ttm fikv the hands of Sparta as early as the reign of 
oSv iy K o i \ or € ptjff and spoke of Pharis and Las among 

the conquests of Kuiysthencs and Prixles ; 
* Pausan. ni. xvi. 6 ; Strab. viii, p. 528 ; hut Pharis is fimnd to be independent in tlie 
Bockh, Corp. Inscrip. yet. 1241, 1338, reign of Teleclus, who nduces it (Pausan. 
1347, 1425; Steph. Byz. ad. voc. Mc<fda. m. ii. § Helos has to be. token by 

® Leake’s Morea, vol. i. p. 144. his son Alcameues (ibid. § 7). 

7 Polyb. V. xix- 2. * Aristot. Pol. ii. 6, and conif/are the 

® The statement of Pindar (Pyth. i. 65) ensuing notes, 
tliat “ tlie. Dorians, on their descent from * Pausan. in. ii. § 2, 3, and vii. § 2. 
Pindus, occupied Amyclie," is a mere |H>etical * Plutarch, Vit. Lycurg. c. 2 ; Polyan. 
exag^ration, to which no weight can be ii. 13. 

attaoied. The circumstantial story told by * As is evidenced by the existenc’e ot the 

Kphorus (Fr. 18), that Philonomus the ancient temple of Minerva Limnatis near the 
Achaan, having betrayed 8paita to the summit of Mount Toygetus, and on the con- 

T 2 
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checked the progress of Sparta towards the south, favoured perhaps, 
rather than hindered, its growth in the opposite direction. 

9. The internal history of Sparta during these centuries is in* 
volved in great obscurity, and presents, indeed, difficulties of no 
common kind. The peculiarity of the double monarchy is the first 
thing that attracts attention when the early Spartan constitution 
is brought under review. It is obvious that the popular tradition • 
fumishes no satisfactory explanation of this remarkable anomaly, 
to which the annals of the world do not present a parallel/ \N e 
can scarcely doubt that the arrangement either arose out of a 
struggle for the crown between two families of almost equal power 
and influence, or was a contrivance of the nobles to weaken the, 
royal authority. In either case the real history of the institution 
is lost, and has been superseded by fables which furnish no clue 
to the truth. Again, gi*eat doubt is thrown even upon the bare 
genealogy of the early kings, by the fact that the two royal houses 
were known in actual history, and from very remote times, by the 
names of Agids and Euiypontids, instead of Eurystheneids and 
Procleids. The explanations attempted of this circumstance are con- 
flictitig, while no one of them is very probable and it cannot but 
be suspected that Agis and Eurypon were respectively the first kings 
of their houses, and that their predecessors in the genealogy, Eury- 
, sthenes in the one case, Procles and Solis in the other, were either 
of a different race, or else belong to the class of purely fictitious 
personages. Tliirdly, it is difficult to understand what exactly was 
that state of sedition or lawlessness (irrdortc or avo^io?) under which 
the LaceJajraonians are said to have gi’oaned during these centuries, 
and from which they were delivered by the legislation of Lycurgus. 
The explanation offered by some writers,® that it was merely a 
departure from the ancient Dorian institutions — a casting off, under 
the influence of success, of the rigid discipline which had originally 
prevailed, and through which a clan of mountaineers had had 
strength and eneigy enough to overthrow the mighty kingdoms 
of the Atride^— can scarcely be received as true, since it is based 
upon an unproved and very questionable supposition, viz, that 
the institutions of Lycurgus were the mere revival of a primitive 
system, ‘ and it is far from harmonising with the expressions by 
which the ancient writers describe the condition of things anterior 

fines of Sparta and Messenia, which waa com- cnlled Procleids until Eurypon (ill. vii. § 1), 
mon to the two nations (Pausan. iv. ii. 2). whose glory ecljpsed that of his pi’edecessors. 

^ Herod, vi. 52. Plutarch r^rds Soils as a more glorious 

^ Mr. Orote notices the peculiarity '* of king than Kuiypon, and accounts for the 
this institution, but attempts no explanation latter giving his n^me to the lower line of 
(Hist, of Greece, voh ii. p. 4^4 ). Neither kings by his concessions fipitthe inob*(Sq/iia- 
Miiller nor Bishop Thirlwall appears to be ywyw¥ feed reiswoWoIr. Vit. 

struck by the anomaly. lycurg. c. 2). 

1 According to Ephorus, Eurysthenes and ' Herod, i. 65 ; Heraclid. Pont. Fr. 2 ; 
Procles offended the Dorians by the favour Thucyd. i. 18 ; Plat. Lyc. 1. s. c. 
which they showeii to foi'eigners {Itlafiiwovf ® Thirlwall, vol. i. ch. 8,p. 301 ; Heeren’s 
^ir^AvSas Mp^ovs, Eph. Fr. 19), and Manual of Anc. Hist. p. 133 ; Hermann’s 
were therefore not honoured as founders. Pol. Ant. of Greece, § 23. 

According to Pausanias, 4*rocles was so re- ^ This- point will be further considered 
garded, and the kings of his house were below, see pp. 284-28G. 
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to the Lycurgean legislation. That condition is distinctly declared 
to have been one of tumult and distur1>ance,^ not inorely one of 
luxury and relaxed discipline. So far indeed from discipline 
having been relaxed under the early kings, we have the direct 
testimony of Aristotle to the fact, that the way was prepared for 
the strict regulations of Lycurgus by the hardy life and warlike 
• habits to which the Spartans had been accustomed for some time 
previously •* According to some accounts, the disorders in question 
consisted in the main of struggles between the “people” — by 
which we are probably to understand the Dorian inhabitants of 
Sparta — and their kings/ who at one time made rash concessions, 
and at another stiffly maintained, or even unduly exalted their 
prerogative.® If we accept this view, they would resemble in some 
measure the disturbances in Cyr^n4, which Demonax was called in 
to end,® but which his legislation, less felicitous than that of the 
Spartan lawgiver, only tended to aggravate. 

10. According to some writers, however, the early disputes at 
Spaita* were not so much between the kings and their Dorian 
subjects, as between the •Dorian conquerors and the submitted 
Acheeans, These last were, we are told, admitted in the first in- 
stance to full or qualified citizenship ; but after a while a jealousy 
against them arose, and they were deprived of their rights, and 
reduced to the condition of freemen without political privilege.’" 
Great discontent followed, sometimes bursting out into revolts,® 
which furnished an excuse for fresh severities, rebellion being 
punished by loss of freedom.® Thus it would seem that the three 
classes were formed into which the Lacedmlbonians are divided in the 
historical age — 1. Spartalis, 2. Perioeci, and 3. Helots — the first 
the sole possessors of political rights and privileges, the second free 
but without franchise, the third serfs attached to the soil, cul- 
tivating it for the benefit of their masters. 

It is unnecessary to describe at length the condition of those 
throe classes. Bishop Thirlwall in the eighth chapter of his 
History Mr. Grote in his second volume,® and writers of repute in 

• See especially Thucyd. i. 18. v Ace receive full citizenship (fjL^rdxomas koI 

K€Mfiuv titrh tV icritrip r&y vvv 4pot’ iroX»Tf(ay koI Isocrates 

Ko 6 in« 9 V ^vpi 4 wp M vKutrrov Sp assispis them a lower position {Koipwpobs 

tirfi€P trr aa idcatra, iwwnrwp irK^p t&p ^al t&p rt/Awp, 

• Pol. ii. 6. Panath. p. 270). The latter writer appears 

^ The fullest account is that of Plutarch distinctly to regard the disturbances which 

(Lycurg. c. 2), AoiccT wp&rof EvpvirAy rh arose on the loss of rights as. the emlffts 
iywf fiopopxiici^y iroi r^s ISoo’tXcIar . . . which was generally said to have preceded 
djc 8^ T^s ToiailSnfs ar^ircesr toG filr the establishment of tipo/ila, 

Bpaavpo/A^povf Twp Itk Btrrtpop iScuriX^wr ^ The revolt of H^los, which Ephorus 
fikp Awex^oro/i^rwr rf 0 idC«er$ai robt made the consequence of the discontent, cari- 
iroXXo^s, rdt Bb wpbf x^P**' B<rB4p9iap not be accepted as historical, since Helos was 
tSwo^epO/i^rwr, itpoftia itai Ara{Ia KaT^<rxf *1*^1 Achaean (infra, p. 289), but that of id!<gys 
Xirdpniy M wo\hp (Pau^. ili. 2, § 5) may well have occurred 

®' Thus we may best explain the “ tyranny ” in this connexion, 
of QhiMnlfiiift (Ar. PoL V. 10; Heraclid. • ^HpBpawoBiirapro Afyvp (Pimsanias, 
Pont. 1. 8. c.). b <J-)* 

• Herod, iv. 161, * Vol. i. pp. 306-314. 

7 Isocrates and Ephorus are the authorities * Pp. 488-511. 

fn vi^. Ephorus makes' the Perksci 
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various works upon Greek antiquities,” Have treated ike subjeot in 
such a way ds to exhaust it, and are agreed in th 0 main as to the 
facts. A few leading points however may be noticed, which have 
not always been given sufficient prominence. 

(i.) The Spartans were the free inhabitants of Sparta itself, not 
all the Dorian population of the country.* * * § ** They were themselves 
chiefly, but not exclusively, of Doric blood, having among them 
uEgidm from Thebes, who were probably Cadmeians,” Heraclidae ” 
and TalthybiadsB,' who were Acha^ans. They wore originally all 
landed proprietors, possessed of considerable estates in the richest 
part of the territoiy,^ which they cultivated by moans of their serfs 
or Helots. They were gentlemen and soldiers, it being impossible 
for them — at least from the time of the Lycurgean legislation — to 
engage in trade, or even to superintend their estates, their whole 
lives being passed in the performance of state duties, either with 
the army or in the capital. * 

^ii.) The Periooci wore the free inhabitants of the towns and 
country districts around Sparta.® Their share of the territoiy was 
small and of little value. ‘ Trad'e, however, and commercial enter- 
prise generally, mannfactures, art, &c., were altogether in their 
hands; and thus they often acquired wealth,* and occasionally 
were even employed by the Spartans in. offices of considerable 
dignity.* They .^formed an important element in the Spartan 
army, where they served not only as light-armed but also as 
heavy-armed;* ahd thus they must have been called upon to 
undergo a good deal of severe exercise and training, though 
they wore fico from the oppressive burthen of the Lycurgean 
discipline. They were probably for the most part descendants 
of the conquered Achmans, but with a slight Doric infusion,* 


* See pavtieiilarly Dr. Smitli’s Dictionary 
fif Greek and r{omaQ Antiq. ad vocc, He- 
liOTKS anti l*iouuECi. 

* Gerontliric was certainly colonised Ly 
Dorians, wlio thenceforth became Peria*ci 

(Pansiin. iii. 22, § 5). Tho siime is con^ 
cludtHl with much probability of i*hari.s and 
Amyche (cf. Paiisiin.' iii. 2, § (>, and iii. 19, 

§ 5). Mr. G rote afsuraes that c'ccrv Pcrioecic 

town was, at least in part, so colonised ; but 
for this there is no authority, and it is very 
unlikely (vide note * in the next column), 

^ Pind. Isth. vii. 21 ; Heix)d. iv. 149, and 
note ad loc. ; Kphor. Frs. 11 and 13 ; Arist. 
Fr. 75. 

® Hence Cleomenes declared himself to be 

** not a Dorian but 'an Achaean ” (Herod, 
v. 72). 

7 Herod, vii. m. 

^ Isoorat. Panath. 1. s. c. Compare Arist. 
Pol. ii. 6 : Alii rb rwv 'Xwapriar&v c 7 k a i 
riiv wAt Cirrtfy obK i(€TdCov<rty, 
K. T. A. 

*1 see no grounds for*, confining the Peri- 
reci to the country-fojms, as Mr. Grote does. 
They ai'e colled ol rijs irac$cs. 


and are as likely to hav^ lived in scattered 
iartns as in towns or villages. The fact that 
there were a hundred townships of the Peri^ 
oeci di>es not prove that there were no Peri- 
ceci besides the inhabitants of the towns. 

^ Mr. (trote speaks of their possessing 
** the smaller /laif'* ^Hist. of Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 502), but Aristotle’s words allow, and 
Isocrates asserts, a tar greater disproportion. 

^ Xenophon speaks of Periceci, who were ko- 
\oKayaBol,or “gentlemen” (Hell. v. 3, § 9), 

* Thucyd, viii. 3, and 22. 

^ Herod, ix. 28 ; Thucyd. iv. 38, &c. 

* Mr. Gi-ote holds the exact converse to 
this, viz., that they were Dorians, with a 
slight Achaean infusion (Hist, of Greece, vol. 
ii. p. 500, &c.) ; hut the ordiAiiry view seems 
to me far more probitble. The Dorians, who 
issued fi'om the narrow valley of the Pindus, 
cannot he conceived of as very numerous, or 
as bearing more than a small proportion to 
the Achaeans whom they conquer^ (comp. 
Thuc. iv. 126). Indeed it is sufBciently 
surprising that they should have entered tl^ 
Peloponnese in su^ numbers as to found 
three kingdoms and gradually ^tablish them- 
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and perhaps some further intermixtiire of mces foroign to tho 
Peloponnese/ . 

(iii.) The Helota were the slave population of Laconia. Their 
name may best be regarded as equivalent to Haloti 
“captives.”^ Their existence is probably coeval with the conquest 
of the country by the Dorians, who would retain as slaves those 
whom they took prisonei*s in battle. At first they "would be insig- 
nificant in number ; but tlie conquest of rebel towns,** and perhaps 
in some cases of Achsean cities which made a prolonged resistance,® 
greatly increased them ; and finally, uju5n the reduction of Messenia 
and the general enslavement of its inhabitants, they became the 
preponderating element in the population.* A considerable number 
of them dwelt in Sparta, whore they were the attendanis* of their 
masters, and- were subject to their caprices; but by far the greater 
portion lived scattered over the country, cultivating (like the 
liussian serfs) their masters* lands, but paying (instead of a definite 
amount of labour) a certain proportion of tho produce of the hind 
-r-probably one half® — as rent to the owner. Happier thmi tho 
liussian serfs, these rustic cultivators were not brought into any 
direct contact with their masters, whb d'tvelt at Sparta ; bnt enj(»yed 
their homes and indulged their familjr afiections in security. With 
hearths inviolate and self-reSpect intact ; with free social inter- 
course among each other, and no cold shadow, of noigliboiiring 
greatness to awe or oppress them ; with a firm hold on their lands 
fjom wliich they could not be ejected ; with a fixed scale of rent 
which the lord had no power of augment^g; "with a possibility of 
acquiring property by industrious exeition, and some prospect of 
obtaining freedom by purchase * or by. services to tho state,* the 
♦Spartan Helots must be considered, as a rustic class, to have been 
singularly favoured, and to have occupied a position which will in 

selves as the dominant race. The supposed K. O. Muller (Dorians, li. p. 30) and l»y Drs. 

migration of the Achiuans into the Peloj^oii- Liddell and Si^ott. 

nesinn Ionia can refer only to a small section ^ As A^gys (Paii.*<an. iii. 2, § 5). 

of file nation; for that narrow region <»unot ** As is related of Uelos (F’ausan. iii. 2, 

possibly have received more than a portion sub fin., and iii. 20, § U. Compare Eplior. 

of - the great race which was spi'ead through Fr. 18), 

the three countries of Argolis, Lnoe«ia*mon, ^ Clinton calculates the Helots at 170,000, 
and Messenia. Herodotus, it must be Jil- and the rest of the popuhitioii at 99,0C0 (F. 
lowed, fieems to regard the Perioeci as Do- 11. ii. p. 504) ; K. O. Muller makes the fbr- 
rians when he mentions the several nations raer 224,000, the latter 150,000. These 
of the Peloponnese in his eighth book (ch. mlculations cannot, of course, j>retend to 
73) ; but it is not quite certain tliat he does more tlian rough gue-sses ; but they suffi- 
iiot merely omit them from his list as not cicntly express the *fact noted in the text ((»n 
fonningr like the Cynuriaiis, a se|)arate the number of the Helots, cf. Tliucyd. viii. 
l)eq>le ; and further, it is worthy of remark 40). 

that his early Spartan history is very indif- - Xen. Rep. Lac. vi. 3 ; Arist. Pol. ii. 
ferent (cf. i. 65, and note ad loc.). 2, &r. 

^See Ephorus, Fr. 18; Herod, iv. 145. * This was at any rate the proprtion 

^ Harpocration (ad voc. and paid by the Messenians (Tyrtaus, It. 5j, 

Pansanias (iii. 20, '§ 6), derive Helot from who were probably placed on the .same foot- 
thetown'^EXos; but this is wrong both his- ing with other Helots, 
torically and etymologically. The derivation 4Plut. Cleoin. c. 23. 
given above— which was known to the an- * Ihucyd. iv. 26, and 80 ; Xen. Hell, yi, 
cients (see Sohol. ad Plat. Alcib. i. p. 78, ed. 5, § 28 ; Myron, ap. A then. vi. p, 271, K 
Ki^k. ; ApostoL vii. 62) — is approved by 
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many respects compare favourably *mtb that of the modem day- 
labourer. Had it not been for one terrible institution — the bar- 
barous practice of the “Crypteia** — by which the bpayest and 
most aspiring of the Helot class were from time to time secretly 
made away with, at the mere will of the government,® their position 
might have been envied by the peasantiy of almost any other country. 
This cruel and inhuman system, sanctioned by law ^ and frequently 
carried out in act,® must have greatly diminished from that comfort 
in which the country Helot would otherwise have lived ; Md, while 
devised to lessen the danger of a servile rising, must in reality have 
been the chief cause of that hostile feeling which the Helots enter- 
tained against their Spartan lords, and which showed itself on 
various occasions in disaffection and even in open revolt.® 

It. The order 'of succession in the two royal houses at Sparta 
from Agis I. in the one, and from Eurypon in the other, may be 
regarded as tolerably certain but the characters of the early kings 
and the events assigned to their reigns cannot be considered to 
have much historic foundation. The anagraphs of the Spartans, 
even if th^y commenced as. early, would be likely to contain at 
most a bare- notice of the wars,® and would neither descend to per- 
sonal traits, nor even give the details of military operations. And 
tradition on such points would be S very unsafe guide, more es^^e- 


• Thucyd. iv. 80 ; Aiistot. Fr. 80 ; He- 
raclid. Pont. Fr. II. 3 ; Pint. Vit, Lycurg. 
c. 28. 

^ Aristotle's statement that the Ephors, 
as a part ot‘ the regular formula on entering 
office, prodaimeil war upon the Helots (Fr. 
80), has been needlessly called in question 
by Muller (Dorians, ii. p. 41), Thirlwall 
(liist. of Greece, vol. i. p. 311), Grote (vol. 
ii. p. 010), and others. On such a point 
Aristotle's authority is decisive; and all diffi- 
culty is removed if we regard the proclama- 
tion as secret, being intended (as Aristotle 

(i.) Mqwje : — 

Kurysihenes 

Agis (his son) 

Echestratus (his son) 

' Labotas (his son) 

Doryssus (his son) 

• Agesilails (his son) 

Archelaiis (his son) 

Some suspktfon attaches to the name of 
Eunomus, whose position in the* list is not 
altogether settled. It is thought to have 
been originally a mere epithet applied to the 
icing who was reigning when Lycurgus in- 
tixidaoed his tifvofAicu (See Clinton's F. H 


said) merely to satisfy the consciences of 
those in power in case they thoughts it ex- 
pedient to have recourse to tlie Crypteia 
during their year of office (Sir^f evayes f 
rh II'). 

* Seo Thucyd. iv. 80 ; Plat, Leg. i. p. H33 ; 
and the authorities quoted' in the last note 
but one. 

» Thucyd. i. 101, iv. 41 ; Xen. Hell. rii. 
2, § 2, &c. 

^ The line of descent is commonly given 
as follows ; — 

(it.) EURTFONTIDiE : ' 

Procles 

I 

Soils (his son) 

Eurypon (his son)' 

Prytanis (his son) 

[Eunomus (his son)'] 

Polylectes (bis son) 

Charilaiis (his son) 
vol. i. p. 144, note.) 

* They would not be likely to contain 
more than the primitive Roman Fasti, such 
as we see them in the iragments dug up on 
the site of the Forum. 
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cially diiriiig a time admitted to have been one of continued struggle 
and ^sturbance. Spartan history* in its connexion with real and 
genuine personages whose deeds and charactei's are known to us, 
must be oonsidered therefore to begin with Lycurgiis, who, though 
presented to us in somewhat mythical colours,* is to be accounted 
an actual man, the trae founder of the gi’eutncss of his country. 
What Sparta became was owing entirely to the institutions of this 
famous lawgiver, who stands without a rival in the history of the 
first state in Greece, as the author of a system which endured nearly 
unaltered for five centuries, and which raised a small and insignifi- 
cant country to a proud and wonderful eminence. • 

12. Great as were the services of Lycurgus to Spai-ta, they have 
undoubtedly been in one respect exaggerated. Not contented 
with viewing him as the iutrt^ucc): of the discipline known by 
his name, and as the improver in certain points of the previously 
existing constitution, the ancient writers arc fond of ascribing to 
him the entire constitution of Sparta as it existed in their own 
day. Thus Herodotus and Plutarch speak of his “ establishing the 
Senate * and in one of the Rhetrse which ho was said to have pro- 
cured from Delphi all the main points of the constitution are made 
to be of his institution.* As however Sparta certainly existed as a 
separate state for several cehturies before Lycurgus, there must 
have been an established form of government anterior to him ; and 
hence, before we can determine how much or how little of the 
fram^ork existing in later times was of his creation, we must 
endeavour to find out what the constitution of the Spartan state 
was in the interval between the original settlement and the Lycur- 
gean legislation. Now it is evident from the Homeric poems that 
in all really Hellenic states the form of government was from the 
earliest times a species of limited monarchy.® A royal race, gene- 
rally regarded as possessing a divine right,' stood at the head of 
the nation ; and the crown descended from father to son according 
to the ordinary law of primogeniture. But the Greek king, unlike 
the Asiatic despot, was controlled and chocked by two powei*8 c<)- 
ordinate with himself, and equally a part of the established consti- 
tution. A council of chiefs or elders (yipoyrec) is invariably fpund 


* Herod, i. 65. Al{v <r« Othv 
<r9/iat ^ tvBponrov, 

* Herod, i. 65 ; Plut. Lyc. c. 5. Tlie 
latter writer is circumstantial in his account, 

distinctly states that Lycui^us invented 
the ISenate as a power intermediate between 
the kings md the people, to soften the aspe- 
rities of their contests, and to throw its 
wei^t on the of the weaker party. 

* A(hf 'EXXorfou fcol *A$a»as 'EAAovfar 

lepkv IBpvffdfimy, ^vXdiavra, koI 

Afikt rpidKoyra, 7 cpov<rcav 

kpXaydrM KaTaar^iravra, &pat &pas 

prrafjb Bafi^Kca re ical Kvoicf- 
wvos, oSredf tUr^ipay re koI k^lirraa’Bmt 
y kmrfky (al. kyapky) cTvoi icol Kpd- 
ror. Plut. Lyc. 1. s. c . Here the Obae, 


the Senate (with the position of the kings in 
it), and the general assembly, aio distinctly 
assigned to Lycurgus, and it may be ques- 
. tinned whether the intention is no^to assign 
to him even the triljes. As u0kt ’ufid(€iv 
is “ to make the Oba*,*’ so 
irmv in this archaic Greek is probably “ to 
make the tribes.*’ 

® Compare the description of the most 
ancient governments in Thucydides— -wpd- 
rtpoy #€ ^(Tov ^irl pnroTs ydpafft 
warpiKaX fiturtKttai, i. 13. , 

' Hence the common expression Aio- 
(Horn. IL i* 176, ^ 
aim). ' Compare Tyrtaeus, Fr. 2, L 5 ; 
Itma^. Hymn, in Jov. 79; fcichol. Pmd. 
Pyth. iv. 313, &c. 
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THE SENATE. 


Afp. Bo<>k V. 


in attendance npon the monarch, with a fjower to oflTer a&vice which 
he cannot safely disregard ; and all decisions of importance must 
be submitted to the assembly of the people (dyopu), whose consent 
was generally presumed, but to whose dissent, when plainly mani- 
fested, it was absolutely necessary to yield.® It is impossible to 
suppose that the Spartan monarchy was without these checks in the 
early times, more esjiecially as the device of a double royalty is 
indicative of the successful exertion, at the period when it origi- 
nated, of aristocratic jealousy and influence. ‘When therefore Hero- 
dotus and Plutarcjh tell us that Lycurgus “ instituted the Senate,” 
we must eidior disregard altogether their authority, or at least 
look upon them as greatly exaggerating the real facts of the case.® 
A senate in Sparta must have been coetaneoiis with the monarchy ; 
and even the details of number, wliich have been ascribed to 
LyCurgus in modem times,* being in all probability based upon the 
pripiitivo divisions of the people, may with more reason be regarded 
as f^riginal than as later arrangements. 

The Spartan Senate api^ears to liave consisted from the first of 
thirty members, inclusive of the two kings, who acted as its pre- 
sidents. This number is reasonably connected with the ancient 
threefold division of the people into tribes — Ilyllcans, Pampbylians, 
and Dymanians or D^’manatm — which was common to all Doiian 
settlements.® In Si)arta we know that besides this division there 
was another into Oba3, the number of which was thirty ® — prohably 
ten to each tribe. W’e may conclude, from the* identity of number 
and from numerous analogies, that these Obas, called also Phratriso,^ 
had the right — possessed at Rome by the Gentes® — of each fur- 
nishing a member to the Senate. As two Ohio of the Hylleans 
were represented on the hereditary principle by the two kings, so it 
is likely that the other Obo) were originally represented each by its 
lierediiary chief or head. The Senate, thus composed, formed a 
lierpetual council which the kings were bound to consult, and 
through which alone they could exercise any great political influ- 
ence, As its presidents they convoked, dissolved, or adjourned its 
meetings, proposed measures and put them to the vote, and other- 
wise took the lead in its procee<lings ; but the actual powers which 
# ' 

* Aristotle says of the old monarchies, ol Crete (Odyss. xix. 177) and Rhodes (Iliad, 

fiaaiKtis & vpo4\oivro av^yytXov ii. (iG8). 

(Eth. Nic. iii. 3, § 18). lint Weisse seems ® See note * on the preceding page. Mr. 
t« be riglit in suj>j)osiiig tliat when the opi- Grote(Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 461, note*) 
II ion of fhe people declai^d itself distinctly prefers the punctuation which connects rpid* 
against a proposition, the kings had neither Koyra with ytpovirtea^ aby dpxctydfvus, 
tile ]x>\ver nor the right to force it upon Bnt this is very harsh, and contrary to the 
them. (See Hermanns Pol. Ant. § 55, note l»est mtica. (See Miillcr's l^rians, vol. ii. 
13.) p. 87, E. T. ; Bockh, ad. Coip\ Ins. Pars iv, 

® Sec note ^ on Book i. ch. C.5. § 3, p. ^09 ; Hermann's Ppl. Ant. § 24, 

' Grate's History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 463. note \ &C.) Had rpidKoyra referred to the 

* These tribes can be distinctly traced at later clause yipovrat would cer^nly have 
Argos (Steph. Byz. ad voc. Avp.dy)t Sicyon taken the place of y€pova'(ay, 

(Herod, v. 68), Treezen (Steph. Byz. ad voc. * Atheiueus, iv. p. 141, F. 

*TXAc<r), Megara (Boc^h, 1073), and Cor- ^ See Niebuhr's Hist of Rome, vol. i. p. 
cyra (Bockh's Staatsaushaltung, vol. ii. p. 333, E. T., where the Homan and Spartan 
404), as well ^ at S^iarta. A triple divi- Senates are compared, 
sion, probably the same, appeal's also in 
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they possessed above other members were limited to the right of 
voting by proxy,® and giving a casting vote in case of an equal 
division/ 

The Ecclesia^ or general assembly at Sparta, must be considered 
to have contained originallj- all the free males who dwelt within 
the city and were of the legal age. Its proper name was “ Apella.” * 
All changes in the constitution or the laws, and all matters of 
great public import, as questions of peace or war, of alliances, and 
the like, had to be brought before it for decision ; but it hud no 
power of amending, nor even of debating a proposition, the right of 
addressing the assembly being probably limited in the early times 
to the kings. It met once a month — on the day of the full moon, or 
more frequently if summoned ; and decided the questions put to it 
by acclamation. 

13. If such was — as there is every reason to believe — the consti- 
tution of Sparta before Lyenrgus, it is evident that he introduced 
no sweeping or fundamental changes into the government. Ho 
njay have fixed the legal age of a senator at sixty, and have intro- 
duced the principle of election by the general fissembly f]*om the 
Oba in lieu cither of hereditary right or of appointment by the 
Oba ; but otherviso ho can have made scarcely any alteration ovtni 
of detail respecting the Senate, whose number, functions, and posi- 
tion with regard to the kings, remained such as above dcseribod 
throughout the whole of the historical period. The two slight 
changes which have been conjccturally assigned to him would 
tend, the one to increase the weight and influence of the Senate by 
making them the representatives of the whole body of tlie citizens, 
the other to strengthen the conseiwative character of the goveni- 
inent by putting the entire direction of the state into the hands of 
men of advanced ago — both objects in complete harmony with Iho 
general spirit and intention of J^ycurgus’s legislation. 

With respect to the Apella, or general assembly of the citizens, 
if Lycurgus made any change, it was probably to increase tlie 
weight and importance of this element in the state. In the famous 
Rhetra already so often quoted, which was regarded as embodying 
his institutions, a special stress is laid upon the authority to bo 
exercised by' the people.® And the assembly, as if it had gained 
strength by his legislation, soon afterwards proceeded to assert rights, 
which it was found necessary to restrict by now enactments,* Tlio 
unusual limitation of ago too, by which Si)artans only became 
entitled to take part in the public assemblies on the completion of 
their thirtieth year,® is likely to have been instituted by him, since 
it plainly stands connected with that prolonged education whicli 
was one of the leading features of the liycurgean system. 

TTie institution of the Ephoralty, which is ascribed to Lycurgus 
by Herodotus • and Xenophon,® and which may fairly bo regarded 

• Herod, vi. 57, ad fin. ’ Ibid. ' Infra, page 293, note *• 

• Hesych. ad voc. dircAAa ; Plat. Lyc. * Pint. Lpurg. c. 25. 

c. 6 (see page 281, note *). * Herod, i. 65, ad fin. 

• €Tfi€y Kal Kpdros * Xen. de Kep. Laced, viii. § ”• 

(Platarch, ]. 8. c.). 
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as in all probabilit^r a part of his system/ offers an apparent rathor 
than a real exception to, the general character of insignificance 
which marks (as has been observed above) all his constitutional 
innovations. Important as this element in jthe state ultimately 
became, it was in its origin harmless and trivial enbugh. The 
Ephors of Lycurgiis were petty magistrates, empowered to hold 
a court, and to punish by fine and imprisonment; and probably 
appointed for the special purpose of watching over the Lycurgean 
discipline, and punishing those who neglected it.* Prom this 
general supervision or superintendence they received their name, 
and to it their powers were <ionfined in the earlier times. Their poli- 
tical influence had an entirely different source, and grew out of 
circumstances which arose later, and were probably little foreseen 
by the inventor of the magistracy. The election by the assembly, 
the number five, and even perhaps the monthly oath interchanged 
between them and the kings, ^ may have dated from Lycurgus ; but 
thef origin of their political power must be sought in events which 
happened a century after his decease. 

14. It is not, therefore, in tlie political changes introduced by 
Lycurgus — however well adapted to put an end to the internal 
troubles from which Sparta was suffering — that we must look for 
traces of that originality and genius which entitle him to his repu- 
tation as one of the master minds of Greece.® His true glory is to 
be found in the introduction of that extraordinary system of tiaining 
and discipline by which the Spartans were distinguished from all 
the nations of continental Greece, and through which there can be 
no doubt that they attained their vast power and influence. Whether 
this system was originally conceived in his own mind, or whether 
it (or something like it) had been in force from a remote period 
among all Greeks of the Doric stock, or whether finally it was 
copied by the Spartan lawgiver from institutions which had pre- 

^ Soe note * on Book i. ch. 65. It is not while the symbolical character and archaic 
likely that Theopompus, one of the kings quaintne^ of the expression show the remote 
who cheeked the encroachment of the As* age at which these powers must have been 
sembly by the Jaw which forbade its amend- conferred. 

ing a bill, sliould haj^’e instituted the Epho- ^ The kings swore to rale according to 
I’alty, which had certainly from the first law ( kot ^ robs rf irdAft KtifAiuovs v6fJLovs 
somewhat of a popular chai'acter. (See the Ephors to maintain the 

biuller, Dorians, vol. ii. p. 121 ; (]rote,Hist. royal authority unshaken so long as the king 
of Gi-eeti!, vol. ii. p. 467.) observed his oath {ifiireZopKovPTOs ^Ktivov 

• Miiller says the Spaitan Ephors w'ere iurrv^4\iKTOv wop^feev). 

originally Inspectors of the market” See Xen. de Kep. Laced, zv. § 7. 

(Dorians, ii. p. 120), and quotes an old ety- * Pkitkrch says of Lycurgus that he <‘de- 

mologist, who gives this meaning to the servedly surpas^ in renufation all other 
word ** Ephor.” But it has been commonly Oreebu lawgivers (clicorws dircpppc rn 
concluded on good grqunds that they had a robs iri&woTC iroXjTfvSi^fifowf iwrots 

general superintendence from very e^ly *'EAAvo’i. Vit. Lycurg. sub fin.). Xeno* 
times (see Thirlwall, vol. ■ ii. p. 855 ; Die- pl^ speaks of him as ** wise in the very 
tionary of Antiq. ad voc. Ephori, & c.). 'fhe highest degree” (tie tA lo'xara fidka 
sense of the edict which they put forth' on Aristotle thought that he h^ not 

entering office, onJeriiig the citizens ^ to been sufficiently honoured at Sparta, though 
shave ffie moustache and obey the laws” (as Plutarch observes, 1. s. c.) he hsul bad a 
{Ktlp^^BdU rhy fA^&erroKa Koi irpoffixw rots temple built to him, and was worshipped 
pd/AOir. Plat. deom. c. 9), indibiteB this . there as a god. 
wide scopo as embraced by their powers. 
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viotisly existed only in Crete, there is scarcely sufficient evidence 
to determine. While the hypothesis that the Lycurgean legislation 
was a mere revival of primitive Dorian customs, tends to lessen in 
some degree the marvel of its successful establishment, and has 
some of the greatest of modem names in its favour,® the fact — noted 
by Mr. Grote ^ — that no traces of such a system appear in any other 
Dorian state, unle^ it bo in Crete, and the fnHher fact that not a 
single ancient writer views the matter in this liglit, interpose almost 
insuperable obstacles to its reception. Tlie balance of ancient 
authority is strongly in favour of the derivation of the whole 
Spartan system from Crete ;* but it may be questioned whether on 
such balance of authority is of much value, and whether 

probability is not upon the whole a better guide. Grantii»g Uie 
close resemblance of the Cretan and Spartan systems, which it 
seems ove^-bold to deny,® it would appear to be at least as likely 
that the institutions travelled from the continent to the ishuul as 
from the island to the continent. Very little is really known of 
early Cretan history ;* and it may be doubted whether the Dorian 
cities in Crete were not, one and all, colonies from the Pelopon- 
nese,® who carried with them into their new homes institutions and 
practices found beneficial in the mother-country. In this way the 
spread of the system is natural, and has numerous analogies ; while 
the contrary story, that Lycurgus sought and 4bund in tho remote, 


® As Ottfried Muller, Hecren,' Niebuhr, K. 
F. Hermann, and Bishop Thirlwall. 

^ Hist, of Greece, voi. ii. p. 456. Nie- 
buhr anticipates tliis objection, and to meet 
it declares he considers it more probable that 
the ancient Doric institutions had been given 
up bj the other Doriaas than that they were 
newly invented and instituted by the Spai- 
hins (Leirtures on Ancient History, vol. i. p. 
259, £. T.). But the opposite view may be 
maintained with at leiist as much jxsason. 

^ This is the view of Herodotus (i. 65), 
who ezpi'essly gives it as the Spartan tradi- 
tion, of Aristotle (Pol. ii. 7, ad init.), of 
Ephorus ( Fr. 64), of plutanrh (Vit. Lycurg. 
c. 4), and ot* Strabo (x. p. 704 ; comp. xvi. 
p, 1084). The last-mentioned writer reganis 
it as an admitted fact (d/uoAo7c?Ta<). Tyr- 
Uetts, however, tiie most ancient authority, 
by assigning the Lycurgean institutions to 
the Delphic oracle, seems to ignore their 
Cretan origin. 

® Mr. Grote says th0 Ci’etnn institutions 
were “ dissimilar '* to the Spartan “ in thcMse 
two attributes which form the mark and 
pinch of Spartan legislation, viz. the military 
discipline and the rigorous private training 
(Hist, of Greece, L a, c. i. But these am 
exactly the points in which alt the ancient 
writers declare the reeemblanoe to have been 
close. (See Plut. I.eg. i.-iii. ; Ar. Eth. 
i. 13, § 3 ; Pol. vii. 2, § 5 ; Ephor. Fr. 64 ; 
Heraclid. Pont. Fr. 3; Nic.‘ Danuire. Fr. 
115.) Even Polybius, who maintains the 


dissimilarity of the Cretan and Spartan in- 
stitutions (vi. 45) by his silence with reg^ird 
to these ])oiutB, is a witueas in favour of their 
being cuminou to the two systems. 

* ♦♦ Crete,** says Niebuhr, “ is tho most 
mysterious of all the countries that belong 
to the empire of Grew*** (Lectures, vol. i. 
p. 251, E. T.). Ephorus seems to have been 
the iirst writer who distinctly treatwl of 
Cretan customs and h'ist.oi’y, and his judg- 
ment was very defeclive. 

* The earliest notice of r>orians in Crete is 
the w’ell-known ptissage in the Odyssey — 

CV fliv 'AxOLlOi, 

iv 5* 'EretffcpTyrcv fACYoA^ropec, ev Sk Ku£o>t>ef, 
Awpiccff Tc rptydijccr, Sloi rr IIcAa<ryo(. 

Oc£.. xU. 176-177. 

But the value of this must depend on the date 
of the Odyssey, which is probtibly a good deal 
later than the Xliarl, and perhaps little, if at 
all, anterior to Lycurgus. Andron*.s story 
of a migration o? Dorians to Crete from 
Histiieotis, which K. O. Miiller admits to Iw 
“ wonderful," and to “ present a striking an«- 
mal]^ in the history of the ancient colonies ** 
(Dorians, vol, i. p. 37, E. T.), i» ^juite «n- 
woi thy of credit, the minute “ accurai y ' of 
its statements betraying its oi-igin. Even the 
colony of Althamenes (Eph. Fr. 62) is open 
to grave doubts ; and it may bo questioned 
whether ttie Lacedaemon Lm ot Lyo- 

tUB and I.anipe were not really tne first set- 
tlements Tn^i“ by the Dorians in the island. 
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insignificant, and scarcely Hellenic Crete* a set of institutions 
which he transferred bodily to his native Sparta, is—to say file 
least — as improbable a tale as any that has come down to us on 
respectable authority. 

15. But from whatever quarter the Lycurgean discipline was 
derived, whether from Crete, from Delphi, or (as is most probable) 
from the genius of Lycurgus himself, it must always remain one or 
the most astonishing facts of history, that such a system was suc- 
cessfully imposed upon a state which had grown up without it. To 
change the customs of a nation, even in single points, is proverbially 
difficult ; to introduce strictness of living in the place of laxity, 
unless under the stimulus of strong religious feeling, is almost 
unprecedented ; but without such stimulus, or at least with a very 
low degree of it, to induce a nation voluntarily to adopt an entirely 
new set of institutions, and those of so strict and self-denying a 
character as the Spartan, is a triumph of personal influence exceed- 
ing anything ivith which ordinary experience makes us acquainted, 
and one which could only have been possible under very peculiar 
circumstances. Nothing less than the combination of great genius 
and great personal weight on the one hand, with imminent and 
extreme peril on the other, can account for the submission of the 
Spartans to a now and untried system, which compressed all within 
its iix)n grasp, and v/liich to every man not bred up in it must have 
been felt as a scarcely endurable slavery. Perhaps the continued 
resistance of Aniyclm, and the hardships and miseries consequent on 
a perpetual warfare with so very near a neighbour, may have been 
found so intolerable as to render any change acceptable which held 
out a prospect of relief ; or it may be that the very existence of 
ISparta was threatened by the growing power of the unsubdued 
Aelia^ans, and that the legislator made his appeal not so much to 
the desire of ease or the lust of conquest as to the instinct of self- 
preservation. 

The details of the Lycurgean discipline are so well known, they 
have been so fully discussed in the ordinary histones, and there is 
so little dispute concerning them, that it is unnecessary to swell 
the present Essay by introducing an account of them in this place. 
The reader is especially referred to the description given by Mr. 
Grote,^ as at once the most copious and the most exact which exists 
ih our language. . 

1(>. On one point, however, in the legislation of Lycurgus a very 
important diflerence of opinion exists, into which it will be neces- 
sary to enter. Most modern writers,® following the detailed and 
ciicumbtantral statements of Plutarch,® have represented Lycurgus 

• Niebuhr has remarked on the strange- ^ History of Greece, vol. ii. pp. 512-529. 

ness of the Cretan inscriptions (Lectures, * As K. F. Hermann (Pol. Ant. of Gre^, 

Toi. i. p. 252). They mark the piesence § 28), Manso (Sparta, i. 1, § llO), Bp. 
in the population of a large barbaric element, Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, vol. i. pp. 302- 
probably in part Pelosgic, in part derived 306), Schomann (Ant. Jur. Publ. p. 118), 
flrom Asia. The 'EreoicfwiTef, or “ true Tittmahn (Griech. Staatsalterthiimer, §,28), 
Cretans,” 4if the Odyssey appear to repre- and Clinton (F. H. vol. ii. p. 495, note *). 

sent the Asiatic inhabitants to whom Hero- * Plat. Vit. Lyuuig. c. 8. 

dotus alludes (Book i. ch. 171-173;. 
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as resuming the whole land of Sparta^ and allotting it out afresh in 
equal ]portions to the inhabitants. According to this ■view, one of 
the chief objects^ of the lawgiver was to produce and maintain a 
general equalisation of property; and hence various provisions are 
asciibed to, him having for their object to prolong the equality, 
which,* without such provisions, would have disa]>peared in one or 
two generations. He is supposed to have forbidden the subdivision 
or alienation of lots, entailing them strictlj’- upon the eldest son, or the 
eldest daughter, if there were no son ; in the case of childless pci-sons 
to have oidy allowed their lots* to bo bequeathed to citizens not pos- 
sessed of any land ; and in the caso of heiresses to have provided 
that they should be married only to such persons.* By these means 
it is thought that the number of the lots was maintained intact, and 
the near equality of possessions preserved, from the original insti- 
tution of Lycurgiis down to the close of the roloponnesian war. 

17. Against this view, which had come to be generally received, 
Mr. Grote has argued with irresistible fon;e in the second volume 
of his History.* He has shown, first, that no knowledge of any 
'SUch equalisation, or of the provisoes to maintain it, is possessed by 
any of the earlier writers, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, 
Isocrates, or Aristotle, whose statements are often in direct opposi- 
tion to the theory ; * secondly, that in the historic times there is as 
nvueli inequality of property in Sparta as elsewhere* in Greece; 
thirdly, that the provisoes assumed as part of the Lycurgoan system 
are for the most part piue modem inventions, and rest uj)on no 
apciciit authority ; and fourthly, that the account in Plubirch is 
absurd on the face of it, since it assumes an extent of Spartan domi- 
nion in tho time of Lycurgus which was not acquired till some cen- 
turies later.® lie also with great ingenuity accounts for the original 


^ Thirlwall, vol. i. p. 324; Manso’s 
Sparta, i. 1, § 121, and i. 2, § 129-134; 
Muller's Dorians, vol. ii. pp. 202-205. 

* Pp. 530-560. 

3 Aristotle calls Phaleas of Chalcedon, 
and not Lfcurgus, the inventor of Com- 
munism (Pol. ii. 4). He also makes tlw 
levelling tendency of the l.ycurgcau legisk- 
tion consist entirely in the system of sy^^sitia 
(ra ircpl rcif Kr^arets AaK€8aifAoyi roif 
a'va' 0 ’ LT lots 6 vofio94rris iKolvwore^ ibid, 
ii. 2. Coni|)are Theophrastus, ap. Plut. 
Lycurg. c. 10). Instep of reganliug i.y- 
curgus as having estiiblishcd equality of ]X)s- 
sessions, he complains that he had not taken 
Budicient precautions against the aocumula- 
tion of property in a few hands. Xenophon, 
■who is the unqualified eulogiser of Lycurgus* 
legislation, knows nothing about his having 
established any forced equality of property, 
but praises him for removing the motives 
■which lead men to seek wealth, by his laws 
with regard to diet and dress (Bep. Lac. c. 
■?ii.). kocrates mentions “ the re-division of 
lands** among the evils from which i:>parta 
had always been free (Panath. zii. p. 237 ). 


The silence of Plato as to Lycurgus in his 
Laws is alsf> of grait importauci;. 

* Herodotus seems to consider that A^Talth 
was distributeil at Sparta as une<]u:illy as 
elsewhere. He s]>eaks of the wife of Agf^tus 
a.s “ the daughter of wealthy parents ’* 

oKfiiwy BvyaT4pa, vi. 61 ), and 
of Si)ertbias ami Bulls as among the 
wealthiest men in the jjlace** 
iwftKovres 4s rk irp&ra, vii. 134). 'J'hu- 
cydides, referring to a more dist'int date, 
observes tluit ** the ncher Spartans, in the 
simpluity of their dress and in their whole 
style of living, conformerl themselves to the 
oi^nary standard *' (i. 6). Xenophon con- 
trasts the “ opulent ” with the other Spartans 
(Kep. Lac. v. 3, and Hell. vi. 4, § 11)- 
Plato says that there was more gold and 
silver in Sparta tlian in all the rest of Hre(H:6, 
(Alcib. i. p. 122, E.). 

• Plutarch makes Lycurgus divide the 
land about Sparta into 900U «4(jual lots for 
the Spartans, and the rest of Laconia into 
30,000 similar lots for the Pcriq?ci. The 
modem writers who profess to follow' him, 
almost all admit that the latter statement 
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fomation of the story which we find in Plntaroh and for t$^‘ ^- 
rency obtained hy it, attributing 4>he formdr to ceiiain.:i^ 
dreamers contemporary, with Agis III. (b.c. 250), am the latter 
to the enthusiastic parti^n^f of that monm-ch, who perished in an 
attempt to carry into effect at Sparta a communiBflc scheme almost 
identical with that ascribed by Plutarch to Lycur^s. 

The whole notion thep of Lycurgus havihg interfered with pro- 
perty requires to be set aside .• Whatever the principle oP which 
the Dorian conquerors had originally partitioned among themselves 
the lands of tile Achseans — which may or may not have |)een that 
of equality, and whatever the changes which time had wrought in 
this original distribution — Lycurgus made no new arrangement. 
We are not entitled to assign to him the credit or discredit — as we 
may regard it — of inventing communism. He did not seek to de- 
prive the rich of their wealth, which has' never yet been attempted 
without its leading to a bloody .struggle. He left property as he 
•found it, conTenting himself with imposing, alike on rich and poor, 
the same strict system of training and discipline — ^^the same stem 
I'oiind of perpetual toil and privation — the same simple dress, plain 
fare, hard couch, unceasing diill, life-long restraint. He prevented 
any very rapid accumulation of wealth by forbidding his citizens to 
engage either in commerce or in the punsuit of agriculture ; and, by 
attaching citizenship to the due payment of the prescribed quota to 
the public mess-table (or perhaps by. an’ express law)/ he made 
it .disgraceful to alienate the land from which that quota could 
alone be drawn ; but, having thus furnished some checks against 
the extremes of liches and penury, he loft the citizens free 'Within 
those limits to indulge their natural tastes, not aiming at an imprac- 
ticable equality, but satisfied if wealth could •be deprived of its 
power to enervate. 

18. The immediate effect of the L.ycurgean legislation was to 
enable the Spartans to rise with a sudden bound ® from comparative 
insignificance to great power and prosperity. In the century fol- 
lowing Lycurgus a most rapid advance may be tmeed. Teleclus 
(who succeded Archelaus, the contemporary of Lycurgus) besieged 
and took Amyclce,® which had so long resisted the Spartan arms ; 
received the submission of Pharis and Geronthrse, whose Achaean 
inhabitants quitted the Peloponneso ; ^ and thus opened a way for 
further conquests ou the lower Emotas and the sea-coast. Alca- 


cannot be true as the Periat'i cannot possibly 
liiive been then so numerous (see Muller’s 
Dorians, vol. ii. p. iiO, and p..2U0; Thirl- 
waJl. vol. i. p. Su4). 

^ The force of the arj^ment against the 
common view cannot better be sb^vn than 
by a simple exhibition of the authorities on 
'which it mats upon the one hand, and of 
those whose ignorance of it disproves it upon 
the other. Its supporters aie-— 

Polybius •• •. B.C. ISO to B.C. 122 

I'rogus Pbmpeiiis — 30 to a.d. 14 

Plutarch .. .. A.n. 7.0 120 

Julian 220 240 


rts ignorers — 


Herodotus . . . . 

B.C. 

460 to B.C. 

425 

Thuc^'dldes .. .. 


426 

391 

Xenophon .. .. 

— 

420 — 

356 

Plato . . . , 


410 

347 

Isocrates . .‘ . . 

' _ 

415 

338 

Ephonis ' .. 

...... 

370 

340 

Aristotle . . . . 

.... 

365 

322 

Ueraclides Pont . . 

_ 

340 

320 


• ^ See Aristl Polit. ii. S, p. 56 ; jfCeracI. 
Pont. Rep. Lac. § 7. 

e Hen^. i. 66. re iSpofioK aMna 
Ka\ • 

* Pausan. in. it. § ^. - ^ Ibid. 
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meneS) his ^n, redqci^ Helos, defeated the A^yeS| and began the 
first war with Hessenia.^ We do not know by whoifiV or exactly at 
what time, the other towns upon the Laobhian Gulf — Gythiiim, 
Tenthrdne, Aeries, Asdpus, &c. — were brought under, nor when the 
country to the east of Parnon, and that immediately to the west of 
Taygetus, became Spartan territory ; but probably tlie conquest of 
these tracts followed closely upon the full possession of tlie Eurotas 
valley, which? was completed by the capture of Helos. Thus it 
would seem ' that Sparta, within the space of a century after Ly- 
Qurgus, jEUore than quadrupled her territory, and adquired nearly 
those limits which constituted Laconia Proper through the whole 
period of Grecian independence. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Grote that “ the formation of the order of 
Perioeci” was subsequent to « the introduction of the Lycurgean 
system at Sparta, and arose entirely out of the careei* of conquest 
sketched in the ^recoding paragraph. He conceives ♦that in the 
time of Lycurgus there were in Lacedmmon two classes only — 
Dorian warriors and their Helot subjects — and that it was not imtil 
after the successes of Teleclus that Pericecic townships were formed, 
and a new class introduced between the full citizen and the Helot. 
Hut in this view he inns counter alike to tradition and to probar 
bility, which unite in throwing back the order of Perioeci to the 
time of the original conquest. Isocrates* and Ephorus,* differing in 
many particulars, agree . in this ; while the circumstances of the 
case are such as almost to necessitate the early establishment of the 
class in question. Whatever view wo take of the Perioeci, whether 
"we regard them, with the great bulk of modem authorities, as sub- 
mitted Acheeans, or, with Mr. Grote, conceive of them as consisting 
in the main of Dorian subjects of Sparta occupying the towns and 
villages* throughout her territory, Hiey will equally date from the 
time of the first settlers. The original Spartan territoiy must no^ 
be coni^ed to the tract in the immediate neighbourhood of the city : 
it included undoubtedly the valley down which the invaders came, 
and probably extended up the courses of all those streams which 
unite above Sparta with the Eurotas. Thus Belemna, Pellana, 
iKgys,, (Enus, Sellasia, Sciros, Cary®, &o,, would be within tho 
Spartan dominion from the first; and the free dwellers in those 
places would hold the rank and condition of Poriceci during the 
centuries which intervened between the invasion and the legislation 
of Lycurgus. Nor is there any reason why we should set aside the 
conwrrent testimony of Isocrates and Ephorus, that these primitive 
Pe^^i were in the main submitted Achaeans. Mr. Grote 
clwly shown — and no one will now attempt to deny — that a Doric 
ejment was intermixed with an Achasan in certain Pericecic town- 
nips ; but it is too much to aigue from' the few known cases of this 
Vnd* that a similar element existed in a greater or less proporiiou 
in all of them. Sparta, where the Dorian race was always inclined 
to dwindle,* can scarcely have furnished colonists for the hundred 

* Pausan. m. ii. ad fin. Amycke (Paiuan. m. ii. § 6), Pharii 

• Paoathen. p. 270, 271. * Frapn, 18. (ibid.), and Geronthrso (ib. «ii* § 

The only known cases jare tnoad of * Vide infra, p. 299. 

VOL. III. U 
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dependent townships^ which were scattered through her territory, 
or even for that poi^ioi;^ of them which belonged to Laconia Proper ; 
and the probability is that the Doric element in the Ferioecic class 
was really very Small, and but slightly affected the general cha- 
racter of therbody.® 

Although, however, the order of PerioBoi must date from the time 
of the first settlement made in Sparta by the. Dorians, it is of course 
quite true! that its great development belongs to the century ii||pe- 
diately fbllowing Lycurgus. By the conquests of^Teleclus and 
Alcamenes the Spartan territory was, as h^ been observed, quad- 
rupled ; and the Perioeci must have increased proportionately ; 
while the subjugation of Messenia, which belongs to the succeeding 
reigns, again nearly doubled the habitable territory, and caused a 
further extension of the Perioecic element, though not in the same 
proportion. The inhabitants of Messenia were fur the most part 
Helotised, their principal cities beinj^ destroyed but some seem to 
have been more favourably treated, since places in Messenia are 
occasionally reckoned among the Perioecic townships.® 

19. The history of the Messenian wars has only come down to us 
in anything like a detailed or complete foim in the work of Pau- 
sanias. The authorities which this writer followed were (as he 
tells us *) Myron of Pri6n6, who had written a prose history of the 
earlier war, and Ehianus of B^n6 in Crete, who had made the later 
one the subject of an epic. K either of these two writers can be 
regarded as an authority of much weight, the poet being absolved 
by the nature of his work from any obligation to respect historical 
truth, and the prose writer being expressly declared untrustworthy 
by Pausanias himself.^ ITow little dependance can be placed on 
accounts derived from these sources appears from the circumstance 
that the two writers were not agreed as to which war it was whei ein 
^ristomencs took part, each claiming him as the leader in that 
portion of the struggle which he had undertaken to comi^morate. 
From this circums^nce, and from the fact that the details assigned 
to the two ware have so gieat an amount of resemblance, it might 
naturally have been suspected that there was but a single contest, 

. and that the process of duplication, whereto the early fabulists had 

recourse so often ® to complete the meagre outline of historyf which 
was all that tradition furnished, had formed two wars out of one. 
The Pra^ents, however, of the contemporaiy poet Tyrtaeus dis- 
pmve this conclusion, and make it absolutely certain that there 
were two distinct struggles — divided by an interval, which seems 
to have been of about forty years. 

20. Thb causes assigned for the rupture between Sparta and 
Messenia are of a trivial nature — especially those immediately pre- 
ceding it. A dispute between two herdsmen upon fhe frontier, 

, ^ Strabo is tho chief authority for this gine et Indole/’ pp. 31,32. 
number (viii. p. 526). lie is perhaps only .^8 Cardamyle, C 3 rpari 8 sa, Alethone, 
copied by Stephen. Mr. Clinton has col- Thalamie, Thuria, and others, 
lected the names of 63 (F. H. vol. ii. pp. ^ Pausan. xv. vi. § 1. 

491-495). * Ibid. § 2. 

See Kopstadt’s Dissertation ** De Ubrum ® Compare Niebuhr’s Roman History, voL 
Laoonioarum Constitutionip Lycurgeie Ori- ii. pp. 452, 453. 
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followed up by a murder on the one part, and then by reprisals on 
the other, is made by Pausanias the actual provocative of hostilities.* 
We know, however, that border-quarrels do not involve nations in 
war unless they are otherwise disposed to it ; and wo may be sure 
that neither the violence pf Pblychares, nor even the slaughter of 
king Teleclus at the temple of Diana Lininatis ® (which act had evi- 
dentlv been condoned by Spaiia),* would have produced an out- 
breaS, had not Sparta been disposed, as a matter of policy, to attack 
her neighbour. The Messenian veraion of the mattpr — which was, 
that these private wrongs were mere pretexts, and that Spajta 
only brought them forward to cloke her covetousness ? — may be the 
whole truth; or possibly, the lust of conquest may have been 
sharpened by political animosity, the policy of conciliation pursued 
by the Dorian conquerors of Messenia” standing in marked contrast 
with the exclusiveness of Sparta, and tending to rouse a spirit of 
discontent among the subject population of the latter country. 

21. Sparta is accused of having opened the war by an act of 
treachery, similar to that by which the Bceotians commenced the 
great Peloponnesian struggle,' or to that by which l^ouis XTV. in 
1681 began his attack upon Germany* Ampheia, a Messenian 
town upon their borders, was seized in time of peace, a Spartan 
army having entered by night through the open gates, and mas- 
sacred the inhabitants in their beds.* The war was then carried on 
from this basis. Sparta ravaged the open country and besieged the 
towns,* but met with the ill-success which always marked her 
attempts upon walled places.* Meanwhile the Messenians, who 
were superior at sea, plundered the Lacedeemonian coasts. In the 
fourth year of the war the Messenian monarch ventured to take the 
field for the protection of his territory ; and the Spartans, unwilling 
to assault the position where he had entrenched himself, were forced 
to retire without their usual booty. Reproached on their return 
home for this failure, they made in the next year a great effort : 
both kings took the Reid, and a desperate battle was fought, but 
without any decided result, neither party even claiiping the victory.* 
However, about this time the strength and resources of the Messe- 
nians are said to have been so exhausted, that they were forced to 


* Paus^. IV. iv. § 4. 

* Ibid. III. ii. § 6, and IV. iv. § 2. 

* Pausanias places a generation (30 years) 
between the mni’dcr of Teledus and the com- 
mencement of hostilities (iv. iv. § 3). » 

^ Pausan. iv. v. § 1. AwcfBaifioyldvf 
hh oh 9tiL ravra voK^firiffal (ftatriy (pi 
Mwtrfiytot\ ir\€oy€^las 5b 
4iri0ov\€va'ai. 

* Oresphontes is said to have been the 
victim of an aristocratic oonspii-acy brought 
about by his fitvouring the popular party, 
1 .^ tf. the conquered Achaeans (Patuun. rv. 
iii. § 4. Comp. Kph. ap. Strab. viii. pp. 
529, 530). .£pytus, his son, and Glaucus, 
his gran^a, appear to have pursued a 
similar policy (Pausan. iV. iii. § 5-6. Cf. 
Thlrlw^'s Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 343). 


Unless we suppose a ground of political ani- 
mosity, it is diflicult to acK^unt for the bitter 
spirit which animated the Spartans fi ora the 
very commencement., Note particularly the 
oath which they are said to have taken, 
“ Never to cease from the war till Messenia 
was their own (Pausan. iv. v. § 3 ; 
Ephor. ap. Strab. vi. p. 403). 

1 The attack on Plata»a (Thucyd. ii. 2. 
Comp. iii. 56, where the pjatoans charac- 
terise the act). 

* The capture of Strasburg (Kusisell's 
Modern Europe, vol. iv. p. 1 14). 

* Pausan. IV. V. § 3. 

* Ibid. iv. vii. § 1. 

* See note on Bwk ix. ch. 70. 

* Pausan. iv. ch. viii. 

u 2 
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adopt the plan of abandoning moat of their oities and ocoupyihg the 
high mountain of Ithdih^, vmere they fortified themselvea/ ^ At the 
same time they sent to Delphi to ask advice, and were bidden to 
offer to the infernal gods a Virgin of the royal race of -dEpytus. In 
obedience to this oracle, Aristodemus; an iEpytid, sacrificed hia 
daughter ; * Ind the Spartans, alarmed at such bloody rites, made no 
further attack upon the Messenians for the space of six years.* At 
last, in the twelfth year of the war, they took heart, and matched 
against lth6me. A second battle was now fought, which was as 
little decisve as the former, though the Messenian king (EuphaiSs) 
was slain in it. Another pause followe4. During the first four 
years of Aristodemus, the successor of Euphaes, no operations of 
importance were attempted on either side ; ‘ his fifth year, however, 
was signalised by a tliird engagement, in which the Spaiians were 
assisted by the Corinthians, while Arcadia, Argos, and Sicyon gave 
j:heir aid to the Messenians ; and after a stoutly contested fight the 
Spartans were completely defeated, and forced to retreat in confu- 
sion to their own country.* Sparta now in her turn sent for advice 
to Delphi, and was recommended to liavo recourse to craft — a 
counsel which she was not slow to follow,. No particular success 
attended her effoi*ts ;■ but at last, in the twentieth year of the war, 
thcT Messenians being hard pressed for provisions, and alarmed by 
portents and oracles, gave up all hopes of resistance, and, deserting 
Ithome, scattered themselves to their homes, or took refugo in 
foreign states.** The Spaiians razed Ith6m4 to the ground, and 
rapidly overran the whede country ; the inhabitants wore treated 
with extreme severity ; the entire population was reduced to the 
condition of Helots, becoming serfs upon tho land, which was re- 
garded as forfeited, and paying to their masters as rent a full half 
of tho produce.® 

22. Tho first Messenian war, which lasted (as Tyrtceus declared ®) 
exactly twenty years, began certainly, aind probably ended, within 
the single reign of Theppompus.^ According to Tausanias, it com- 


A Pausan. iv. ch. ix. § 1. Thirlwall 
t, of Greece, vol. I. p. 348) regards 
Ithome as occupied for the purpose of 
“ covering the region which lay beyond it,” 
t. &. the rich vide of the Pamisus: Rut 
Pausanias has no such notion. 

® Ibid..ch. ix. § 5, 

» Ibid. ch. X. § 1. 

^ Ibid* ch. xi. § 1. 

^ Ibid. di. xi. § 3. 

’ Ibid. ch. xii. §§ 1, 2. 

^ .Arcadui and Ai'gos received the bulk of 
the refugees (Pausan. iv. xiv. § 1). Some 
of the priestly families are said to have taken 
up their abode at Eleusis (ibid.). 

* See the well-known fi'agment (Fr. 5) in 
whidi Tyrtieus describes th^ condition 

fA«ya\oic T«ip6fi9VOi, 

Ai<rwoarvvom ^poyrtt auayKov^ ilm huyp^ 
^HfJLurv ray, oaxroy napniy oflovpa 

This cannot be oonaidered a very oppressive 


burthen. lu our onvn country the rent is 
commonly reckoned at one-third of the 
produce. In Knssia the serf gives ?ialf Ms 
time to his lord, and in addition pays an 
annual tax of eight rubles for each node in 
his family (De Heir, p. 109). 

• Tyrtaeus, Fr. 4: — 

axmiv B’ ifMxovr iw4a km B4k* Bni, 
TiwAtfiAttf aict roAocr^pova BvfjiBy exoKrev, 

Ai^ijTcUf Trarifiuy irar^DCf* 

6* Oi fiiv Kara iriova ipya Atirtfvm 

4f€vy0y 'lawfuuwp cjc jXfpi^aAMV 

^ See Pausan. iv. iv. § 3, and $ 6. As 
Mr. Qrote observes, Pausanias's authority, 
Tyrtieus, does not positively affirm that 
Theopompus brought the war to a dose 
(Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 570, note 
His words, however, certainly convey that 
impression 

*BficT4|aw iSoviAift 0€Oi<n ^CAxf 

Ov Oik Mco^yifv ciAoficK tBpvxpftoy* 
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menced in the second year of the ninth Olympiad,* or B.c. 743, and 
consequently terminated in b.o. 724. These dates cannot be con- 
sidered to have any high historical value, but they ha>rmoniso suf- 
ficiently with all that is known on the subject. There can be little 
doubt that the war fell into the latter half of the eighth century 
B.C., following within a century the legislation of Lycurgus. 

23. It is conjectured, with a good deal of probability,* that im- 
portant internal changes grew out of this war and conquest,* which 
so greatly altered the external position of Sparta. Political acts of 
no small consequence are assigned to both the kings engaged in it / 
and it seems certain that the unusual circumstance of the founding 
by Sparta of a real colony out of her own citizens belongs to the 
period immediately following the close of the struggle.* Perhaps 
there are scarcely sufficient data on which to reconstruct the true 
history of the period ; but the view taken by Bishop ThirlwaU of 
the changes made, and the circumstances which led to them, is at 
once so ingenious and so consistent with probability, that it well 
deserves at least the attention 6f the student. 

Bishop ThirlwaU supposes that, to supply the losses which 
Sparta sustained in the course of the war, a number of new citizens 
were admitted at its close from the PerioDcic and Ilelot classes ; 
but that between these new citizens and the old ones a distinction 
was made, the new forming a lower grade and being therefore 
designated “ Inferior^ (*Y7ro/i£tov«c)>* while the old citizens, who 
had certain exclusive privileges, were termed *0 /lioio/ — “ Peers ” or 

Equals.” The assembly of thd whole body of citizens he con- 
siders to haye constituted the ordinary “ Assembly ” (h iKKXrieria — oi 
eKKXriroi), while that of the Peers only was the “ Little Assembly ” 
(// fiiKpa iKKXTftria). This last-named body elected the Senators (yi- 
poyree ) ; but the possessors of the. lower franchise had a vote in the 
general assembly which elected the Ephors. Hence the Ephors 
had from the time of Theopompus a new position — they became the 
representatives, and the sole representatives, of the whole people. 
Iliey were therefore able to hssume a tone, and gradually to take 
a position, far above that which they had held under the original 
constitution of Lycurgus; and from this circumstance arose #6 
mistaken view which assigned the original creation of the Ephdr- 
alty to Theopompus. The colonisation of Tarentum grew out of 
the admission of the new citizens. A portion were disconteniidd 

^ Pausan. iv. v. § 4. ^ See the Fragments of Ephortu and An- 

® Thirlwall’s Hist, of Greece, vol. i. pp. tiochus quoted by Strabo (vi. pp. 402, 403), 
352-357. compare Arist. Pol. y. 0. It may be 

^ Theopompus is said by writers of great doubted whether Crotona, Locri, and the 
authority 'to have instituted the Ephors other cities of Magna Grsecia which were 
(supra, vol. i. p. 161, note *). Polydorus, stiid to have received colonies from Sparta 
the king of the other house, was reputed by (Pausan. iii. iii.'§ 1), are not more pro- 
some to have added 3000 lots — and there- perly regarded as settlements of the exiled 
foie 3000 citizens — at the dose of the war Adueans (see Hermann's Polit. Ant. § 80> 
(Pint. Vit. Lycurg. c. 8). The two kings * Com^e the ** Gentes mtwres/* at 
colnotntly were said to have procured from Rome—— a later addition to the citizen l^y, 
Delphi the ordinance limiting the powers of according to both Livy (i. 35) and Cicero 
the assembly to the simple rejection or (De Kepilb. ii. 20). 
aooeptanoe of propositions (ibid. c. 6). 
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with the inferior grade which they oooupied, and — like the Minyae 
at an earlier peric^ * * * § — claimed more complete equality of privileges. 
Their demands being resisted, they attempted a revolution ; and 
the government was fain to disembarrass itself of them by adopting 
“one of the usual means of getting rid of disaffected and turbulent 
citizens.” As the Minyaa .were led out to Thera, so the discon- 
tented “ Inferiors ” were induced to take up their abode at Taren- 
tum. Ylence the stories of Theopompus and Antiochus— misrepre- 
sentations of the real history, wMch are yet correct in the main 
&cts — the connexion of the colonisation with the Messenian struggle, 
and the discontent in which it originated. 

Such is the view suggested by Bishop Thirl wall. Mr. Grote, 
without examining it formally; by implication rejects it, since he 
regards the distinction between “ Equals ” and “ Inferiors ” as equi- 
valent to that between the fully qualified citizens, who paid their 
due quotas to the syssitia, and the disfranchised poor, whose means 
yrere insufficient for that purpose / iVhile his explanation of the 
two assemblies is, that the largbr was that of the “ Equals ” only, 
while the lesser (// filKpa) was the same vM the Senate ! • With regard 
to the colonisation of Tarentum, he allows that it took place at this 
time, and tliat it was connected with serious disturbances at Sparta f 
but he contents himself with simply repeating the account given 
by Antiochus of the. matter, without any attempt to explain its dif- 
ficulties, or to harmonise it with the statements of other writers. 
These statements are so various and conflicting,® while their autho- 
rity is so nearly equal, that they seem to be fairly regarded as one 
and all “ distortions of a historical feet.*; ® Bishop Thirlwairs 
conjectural restoration of the fact is on the whole satisfiwtory, and 
if not history, deserves to be regarded as the best substitute for 
history that is possible, considering the scantiness and contiudictory 
character of the data. 

24. The second Messenian war broke out, according to Pausanias, 
thirty-nine ' years after the close of the first.* It has been argued 
that this interval is too short to suit the expression of Tyrtseus — 
the only writer of authority on the subject— that the second war 
was carried on by those whose “fathers* fathers” carried on the 

* Herod, iv. 146. b 7 the wives and daughters of the Spartans 

* Histoiy of Greece, voL ii. p. 489. engaged in it. Despi:^ and aepiived of the 

* Ibid. p. 481. Mr. Grote quotes the rights of citizens, they plott^ a revolt, 

authority of Lachmann (Spart. Ver&ss. which, was discovered and crushed, the de- 

§ 12, p. 216), and refers to Xen. Hellen. tected conspirators being compelled to se^ 
m. iii* § 8 as decisive. But this passage another country (Strab.l. s. c.). Diodorus, 
does not really determiue anything. 1 on the contrary, traces the foundation to the 
cannot think that in any Greek State the Epeunacta (Kxcerpt Vat. lib. vii. 10, Fr. 
name of ordinarily understood to 12, Maii), who, acoondkig to Theopompus 

mean the general assembly of ,the peopde — (Fr. 190), were Helots married to the 
would have been applied to a body consisting widows of those Spdrtans who had fallen in 
of twenty-eight members. the war. There are considerable diflferenoes 

7 Ibid. p. 574, note; and vol. iii. pp. between the narratives of Antiochas and 

512-515. Ephorus. 

^ Antiochus and Ephorus related that * See the article on Parthenia in Smith's 
Tkrentum was colonised by the Spartans, Diet, of Antiquities, p. 871. 
called ParthemicB, the progeny home during > Pftusan. iv. xv. § 1. 
the absence of the men in the Messenian war 
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first.* The objeotioiii however, is of no great weight;* and, on the 
whole, the numbers of Pausanias have a better claim to be con- 
sidered historicid than any others which have come down to us.^ 
We may therefore place the great revolt, and the commencement of 
the second war^ in b.c. 685 ; regarding this date, however, like those 
of the finner war, as no more than approximate. 

26. The events of the second Messenian war, as recorded in Pau- 
sanias, have a more poetic colouring than those of the first, as might 
have been expected, consideiing that they are probably dra^vn 
entirely from the epic of Rhiamis. They consist principally of the 
wonderful exploits of Aristomenes, who takes the place occupied 
by Aristodemus in the first war, but is a still more conspicuoiis 
figure. His daring ventures and hair-breadth escapes, his skilful 
stratagems and reckless bravery, form the staple of the narrative ; 
'which has too little the air of an authentic account to deserve much 
notice in this brief summary of Sparta’s early history. As in the 
first war, so in this, there ‘were said to have been three battles ; the 
, first, in which the two fo^s contended singly, took place in the first 
year, at Dene in Messenia, and had no decisive result ; * the second, 
in which the Messeniaiis were assisted by the Argives, the Sicyo- 
nians, the Arcadians and the Pisatm, while the Spartans had the 
aid of the Corinthians and the Lepreats, was fought in the second 
vear on the plain of Stenyclerus, at a place called the “ Boar’s 
Tomb,” and was a veiw complete Messenian victory ; * the third, in 
which Messenia had (nominally) the help of the Arcadians, while 
Sparta stood alone, fell in the third year, and was a still more com- 
plete Messenian defeat, through the treachery of the Arcadians, 
who drew off their troops in the middle of the battle.^ This last 
fight took place at the spot called “ the Great Trench,” which seems 
to have been in the plain between Stenyclerus and Andauia — the 
birthplace of Aristomenes. This general after his defeat betook 
himself, with the shattered remains of his army, to the mountain 
called Eira ; which was occupied and fortified in the same way that 
Ith5m6 had been in* the first war^* and became thenceforth the head- 

^ By K. O. Muller (Dorians, vol. i. ch. vii. dation for both, but he has been misunder- 
§ 11), and Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, yol. ii. stood. The throe generations of which he 
pp. 587, 588, note speaks include both wars. 

- * Mr. Gix>te says, “ Speaking in the pre- ^ * ^ausan. iv. mv, § 2, 
sent year (1846), it would not be held Ibid. zv. § 4, and xvi. § B. It was. 
proper to say * The fathers of our fathers said to have been in connexion with this 
carried. on the war between 1793 and the battle that the couplet was made, which 
peaoo of Amiens.’ *' But this comparison is continued to be sung to the time of Pauso- 
Bot just. From the close of the second nias (ibid. § 4) — 

Messenian war to the commencement of the ''Et re tUcov m^tby 2TfiiiKAi7piov, it r* ipot 
first is an interval — according to the numbers «tpov • * . / 

of Pausanias— not of 53 years (as that roit AMMSamm^Cott. 

between 1793 and 1846), but of 75 years. ^ Ibid. iv. xvii. § 2. Tyrtaeus, who aided 

^ The number 39 is excuit. The numbers the Spartans throughout the second war, 
of Justin (iii. 5) and Eusebius (Chron. Can. celebrated this battk (Eustrat. ad Arist. 

IL p. 321 and p. 327) are round numbers. Eth. Nic. iii. 8, § 5, p. 102, Zell). 

Justin's 60 years between the two wars is ® Ibid. § 6, and' rv. xviii. § 1. Eira 
probab^ an estimate of the length of two was a mountain in the north-western part of 
fenerations; Eusebius's 90 years an ertimate Messenia, where it bordered upon Arcadia, 
of three generations. Tyrtsus is the fi>un- and was prolfibly chosen to fiicilitate the 
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anarters of the resistance, ^e Messenians maintained this position 
for at least eleven years,* sometimes under their enterprising leader 
making forays deep into the heart of Laconia,* and bringing an 
^ple spoil to their stronghold. Finally, however, Aristomenes 
being disabled by a wound, and discipline becoming relaxed, Eira 
was taken by surprise during a stormy night, and the Wjar^ame to 
an end by its capture.* Aristomenes, with a considerable number 
of his countrymen, escaped into Arcadia, whence he emigrated to 
Bhodes, where ho passed the remainder of his days with Damag^tus, 
his son*in-law.* Such of the inhabitants as did not fly their country 
were reduced once more to the condition of Helots ; * and Messenia 
became an integral portion of the Spartan territory, from which it 
was not severed until the time of Epaminondas. 

26. The duration of the second Messenian war, according to the 
dates contained in Pausanias, was seventeen years; his details, 
however, only allow for fourteen years. Other writers* furnish an 
estimate beyond the higher of these two numbers. On the whole 
we may safely conclude that the contest terminated before the 
middle of the seventh century b.c., and probably lasted from about 
B.c. G85 to B.c. 668. 

27. The conclusion of the Messenian struggle was closely fol- 
lowed by an invasion of Triphylia and Pisatis,® the inhabitants of 
which had assisted the Messenians in the war. These countries, 
which intervened between Messenia and the “ hollow JSbs ” — con- 
sisting of the valleys of the Alpheus and some minor streams — were 
conquered and made subject to the Eleans, who had rendered ser- 
vices to the Spartans during the contest. ^ ^ , 

28. The second Messenian war had bSSh ’'conducted by the two 
kings, Anaxander, the grandson of Polydorus, and Anaxidamus, 
the great-grandson of Theopompns. During the reign of their suc- 
cessors Euryorates II. and Archidamus, the war with Arcadia, 
which Herodotus mentions/ appears to have broken out. The attack 
had been provoked by the assistance lent to Messenia in both her 
struggles, and seems to have been commenced with extensive views 
of general conquest.® It soon however settled into a struggle with 
the single town of Tegea, which resisted all attempts against its 
independence for two generations, but in the third, having lost its 
palladium,* sufiered several defeated and sank into the condition of 


arrival of Arcadian succours, as well as to 
render a retii^ment into that region, in case 
of defeat, comparatively easy. 

9 Pausnn. iv. xx. § 1. Pausanias makes 
the war last seventeen years, but only 
luscounts in his details for fourteen of them — 
Tia. three years, while the Messenians kept 
the 6 eld, and eleven after they shut them- 
selves up in Eira. 

1 Ibid. IV. xviii. and xix. 

s Ibid. IV. XX. and xxi. 

^ Ibid. IV. xxiv. § 1. 

4 Ibid. § 2. 

A As Plutarch, who makes the actual 
of Eini last ** above years," and 


who would therefore certainly assign to the 
war a duration of 24 or 25 years (see his 
treatise *‘De Sera Numinis Vindicta,” p. 
548, F.), and Suidas ad voc. TvpTotosi who 
speaks of the war in wMch this poet took 
part having lasted 20 yibh, 

® Pausan. vi. xxii. § 2 ; Btrabo, viii. p. 
515. 

’’ Herod, i. 66. Compare Pausan. in. 
iii. § 6. 

* The Spartans consulted the Delphic 
oracle ** in respectof all Arcadia ** {M 
rfl ‘ApadSosK Herod. 1. s. c.). 

® Herod, i. 67, 68; Pausan. in. iii. § 6. 
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a dependant ally of Sparta, entitled however to peculiar honours.' 
About the same time or a little carliei^, Sparta conquered the Thy- 
reatis from Argos,* and thus extended her dominion over the entire 
southern half of the Peloponnese. The external history of Sparta 
from this point is traced with sufficient distinctness by Herodotus, 
and wfll not therefore be further pursued in. this place. It only 
remains to notice certain internal changes of impoi-tanco, which 
intervened between the time of Theopompus and the reigns of 
Oleomenes and Demaratiis. 

29. It was the boast of Sparta that her form of government under- 
went no material alteration from its original foundation by Lycurgus 
till after the close of the I’eloponnesian struggle.® And this boast 
was so far just, that she certainly continued during the i)orio4 indi- 
cated remarkably free fi om those sudden and complete revolutions 
which afflicted almost every other Greek state. Jt was not possible, 
however, that she should escape altogether the silent and gradual 
alterations which the hand of time imperceptibly works ; and ac- 
cordingly we obsprve in her history that little by little tlie original 
constitution was modified, and that finally a state of thin^ was 
inti'oduced almost as different from that which Lycurgus designed, 
as if the government had at some time or other been changed by 
violence. Lycurgus preserved not only the forms but the essential 
spirit of the ancient monarchy. His Sparta was to be governed by 
her kings.* Before the commencement of the Persian war, the 
kings had sunk into mere cyjffiers — they “reigned but did not 
govern.” Honour and dignity were theirs ; but power was lodged 
in a different quarter. The principal kingly functions are found to 
have been transferre^jf^ the Ephors, who were the true tulers of 
the Spartan state during the time of which Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides treat. The Ephors in Herodotus receive embassies,® direct 
the inarch and give the command of armies,® issue their orders to 
the kings, ^ act as their judges and condemn or absolve them,® ac- 
company them abroad as a check,® interfere in their domestic con- 
cerns ‘® — in all respects have the real management of affairs ; while 
the king is a nonentity, possessing little more political power than 
a senator,** and obliged to have recourse to the Ephors before he 
can force a foreigner to quit the town.'* In Thucydides the Ephors 
recall the kings from abroad'® — imprison them, and oven put them 
to death '* — act as presidents of the assembly, though the king is 
present *® — conduct the foreign affairs of the country “ — and control 

' Herod, ix. 26-28. . The Tegentic had the nothing more than a casting vote (see note 
privilege of occupying one of the wings in ad loc.). 

the armies of .Sparta. Herod, iii. 148. Compare, however, 

* Ibid. i. 82 ; Strab. viii. p. 546. the case of Aristagoiits (v. 50), whom the 

* Thucyd. i. 18. king sends away without consulting 

* Tyrtams, Pr. 2, 11. 5, 6. the Ephors. 

* Herod, ix. 7. « Ibid. ch. lO. Thucyd. 

’ Ibid. V. 39,40. » Jbid. vi. 82. Ibid, and i. 134. , , 

® Ibid. ix. 76. “ Ibid. v. 39-41. « Ibid. i. 87. ourdf (d Xtfe- 

The only real superiority which the veXatSar), 
king possessed over a Senator Sparta, ^ Ibid. v. 36, vi, 88, vhi. 6 ^12. 
seems to have been the double vote (Herod, Remark also tliat while the hpbore names 
vi. 57, ad fin.), which itself was probably are essential to a treaty those of the kptgs 
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the monarch on foreign expeditions by means of a body of conncil- 
lors/^ It is clear that by a slow and silent process of continual 
usui-pation the Ephors had, by the time of Thucydides, completely 
superseded the kings as the directors of affairs at Sparta ; wmle the 
kings’ military pre-eminence — which was the last of their preroga- 
tives tlmt remained to them — had begun to be viewed with jealous 
eyes, and was already in danger of pai^sing fromHhem.** 

If it be asked how this gradual change was brought about — w^t 
inherent strength there was in the Ephoralty enabling it to make 
and maintain those usurpations — the answer is to be found, first of 
all in the fact that the Ephors were annually elected by the whole 
mass of Spartan citizens, and thus felt themselves the representa- 
tives 6f the nation ; and, secondly, in the misconduct of the kings 
on various occasions,** which caused them to be regarded with con- 
tinually increasing distiust. The Ephors, it is probable, first as- 
sumed royal functions during the Messenian wars, when in the 
ab&ence of both kings from the city it would naturally fall to them 
to convoke the assembly and the senate,* to receive embassies and 
reply to them, to send out troops, and in fact to ta-ke the chief con- 
duct of public affairs. They were able* to establish themselves 
above the kings by means of their general right of supeivision and 
correction of offenders, which entitled them to summon the kings 
themselves before their tribunal,* to censure and to fine thorn ; and 
especially by their power of intermeddling with the king’s domestic 
concerns,* under pretence of watching over the purity of the race of 
Hercules, with which the existence of Sparta was supposed to be 
bound up. The humiliating subjection in which the kings were 
thus kept, led naturally to their entertaining from time to time 
treasonable projects ; and the discovery of these projects favoured 


are not (v. 1 9 and Tlie kings, however, 

still have a siijierior ditjnittj, and when they 
fdgn, sign before the Kphora. 

^ Thucyd. V. 68. 

It appears that, as early as B.C. 479, 
Ephors accompanied the king (or rather the 
regent) on a militan y expedition (Herod, ix. 
76). They do not, however, appear then 
to have exercised any actual ooAiol. The 
next instance is in n.c. 445, when Clean- 
dridas, the father of (lylippus, accomjjonied 
Plistoanax, as councillor, in his invasion of 
Attica (Plut. V it. Pericl. c. 22). The fact 
that Pericles r^;arded him as the special 
person to bribe, would indicate that he pos- 
sessed a large share of the chief authority; 
The appointment of ten ^ndllors to control 
Agis (b.C. 4t8) is the next step. Finally, 
be£>r6 B.c. 408, it became the regular custom 
to send out two Ephors with the king ^hen 
he proceeded on foreign service (Xen. Hell, 
n. iv. § 86). 

^ The kings of both houses misoonducted 
themselves about the time of the Persian 
and Peloponnesian wars. Cleomenes was 
discovered to have bribed the oracle, and. 


having &llen into disgrace, plotted an Arca- 
dian rising (Herofl. vi. 74). Fausanias was 
willing to have betrayed Greece to Persia 
(Thucyd. i. 128-181). Plistoanax, his son, 
was tempted by a bribe to forego the oppor- 
tunity of conquering Athens (Thucyd. i. 
114, and v. 16). He also bribed the oracle 
to obtain his recall. Of the other house, 
Leotychidas took a bribe from the Thessa- 
lians (Herod, vi. 72), and Agis was strongly 
suspected of having had similar dealings with 
the Argives (Thucyd, v. 63). 

^ It was urged in later times that the 
cojQstitutional power of the ephors was not 
above that of the kings because the latter 
were not bound to attend to the tint or 
second summons of the ibhner (Plut. Vii. 
Cleomen. c. 10); but the &ct that they 
were bound to o^y the third summons is the 
really important point. Their power of 
fining the king appears in Thucyd. v. 63, 
and is, of course, included in the general 
statement of Xenophon — IkwoI jakv cTo’iir 
(ot K^poi) fyfuow (Rep. 

Lac. viii. 4). 

* Herod, v. 39-41. 
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the farther advance of the Ephors, who in transferring to them- 
selves the royal prerogatives seemed to be adding to the security of . 
the commonwealth. 

30. Another gradual chs^nge in the Spartan state — and one which 
ultimately destroyed the Lycurgean constitution — was elFected by 
the working of rej^lations which Lycurgus had himself instituted. 
The perpetual diminution in the number of citizens, which is to be 
traced throughout Spartan history,^ arose in paft from the infanti-^ 
cide which he enjoined, in part perhaps from the restraints which 
he placed upon life free intercourse of young married persons, but 
chiefly from the disqualification under which he laid all thofee 
whose means. did not allow, thorn to furnish from their estates the 
necessary quotas for* the syssitia, which acted as a discouragement 
to marriage,* and gradually reduced, not only the number of the 
full citizens, but that of the whole Dorian body, to a mere handful 
in the population of the city.* An exclusive possession of political 
rights, which (according to Greek ideas) was fairly enough en- 
joyed by a Deihus of some 10,000 men controlling an adult male 
^population of 50,000 0^60,000,* became intolerable, when its holders 
had dwindled to a hundreds^ and were scarcely a visible element 
among the inhabitants,^ or an appreciable item in the strength of 
the Country.® The general disaffection which arose from this dis- 
proportion, first showed itself at the time of the conspiracy of 
Oinadon, b.c. 397, which was with difficulty suppressed.® It after- 
wards. caused Perioeci as well as Helots to join with the Thebans in 
their invasion of Sparta.* Finally it robbed the community of all 
real national spirit, producing a state of internal struggle and dis- 
union which took away from Sparta all her influence iu Greece,® and 
tempted the young and enthusiastic Agis to his great experiment — 
fatal at once to himself and to what remained of the Lycurgean 
system. •' 

® The original number of the full Spartan * Polybius notes that in his time three or 
citizens was, according to one accoupt, 10,000 four ^pjtrtjin brothers had otlen thfe same 
(Ar. Pol. ii. 6). In the division of the ter- wife (Collect. Vet. Script, vol. ii. p. 384), 
ritory, ascribed by some to Lycurgus, by the truth being, probably, that only the 
others to Polydorus (Plut. Vit. Lycuj*g. c. eldest brother could affbnl to many (sue 
8), tliey are e>timatedat 9000. limaratus Muller’s ]>>rian5, vol. ii. p. 205, E. T., and 
(b.C. 480), de'fcribing their numbers to Grote*s*lBrtece, vol. ii. p, 536, note 
Xerxes, and probably exaggerating a little, ® It is the whole Spartiate l)ody which is 
laid them at 8000 (Herod, vii. 234). If the in the reign of Agis 700. Of these not more 
6000 sent to Platea were, as is generally than 100 were full citizens (Plut. Vit. Agid. 
supposed, rh, Ho fidfni (comp. Thucyd. ii. 1. s. c.). 

10), they would have amounted really at ® Sm Clinton on the Population of Ah- 
that time to 7500. After this they rapidly cient Greece, F. H. vol. ii. Appendix, ch. 22. 
diminished. Not more than 700 Spartans pp. 491*505. 
were engaged at [..euctra (Xen. Hell. vt. iv., ^ Xeu. Hellei^ III, iii. § 6. 

§ 15). Isocrates probably gives the number • Thirty Spartans only accompanied A^ 
in his own time, when (Panath. p, 286, C.) silaus into Asi^(Xm. Hellen. iii. iv. ^ 2, 3). 

. he estimates the original conquerors at 2000 The same number went with A^iiwlis to 
(see Clinton, F. H. i. p. 498, note ®). This the Olynthiac war (ibid. v. in. § 8). The 
would be about B.C. 350. Aristotle (about 700 who fought at Leuctra are an unusually 
B.C. 330) declares that they did not amount to large contingent for the 
1000 i<rav, Pol. ii. * Xen. Hellen. iii. in. §§ 

6). Eighty years later, in B.0. 244, the whole Ibid, vi. v. § 25 ; Ages, n, 24, 
number was 700 (Plut, Vit Agid, c. 5). . * Plut. Vit. Agid. c. o, et seqq. 
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ESSAY IL 

K' 

ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE ATHENIANS. 

♦ 

1. Obscurity of early Athenian history. 2. Primitive inhabitants of Attica 
unwarlike. 3., Causes of her weakness — no central authority — Pelasgio 
blood. 4. First appearance of the Athenians in stories of Melanthus 

and CodruB. 5. Blank in the external history. 6. Ionian raigitition con- 
ducted by sons of Codrus. 7. Intemtd history. 8. Early tribes — Teleontes, 
Hopletest JCgicoreU^ and Argadeis, 0. Clans and phratries — importance of 
this division. 10. Trittyes and Naucraries. 11. Political distribution of the 
people — Eupab'ukPf Qeotnon, and Demiurgi* 12. First period of the aristo- 
cracy — from Codrus to Alcmaeon, B.c. 1050-752. 13. Second period — from 
Alcmzeon to Eryxias— b.c. 752-084 — rapid advance. 14. Mode in which the 
uaui*pationB were made — substitution of the Eupatrid assembly for the old , 
Agora. 15. Power of the old Senate. 16. Full establishment of oligarchy, 
B.C. 684. 17. First appearance of the democratical spirit— legislation of 
Draco. 18. Revolt of Cylon, crushed. 19. Sacrilege committed— wide- 
spread discontent. 20. Solon chosen as mediator— Ids proceedings. 21. 
Date of his archonship. 22. His recovery of Salamis. 23. His connexion 
with the Sacred War. 24. His legislation — -the S€is(tchtheM and debasement 
of the ouiTency. 25. Prospective measures. 26. Constitutional changes — 
introduction of the four classes, Pentacosiomcdimni, HippeiSy Zetigita:, and 
Thetes, 27. Arrangement of burthens — income tax— military service. 28. 
Pro-Bouleutic council. 29. Importance of these changes — Dicasteries. 30. 
Solon the true founder of the democracy. 31, Solon confined citizenship to 
the tribes. 32. Laws of Solon— (i.) Penalties for crimes — (^ii.) Stimulus to 
population — (iii.) Law against political neutrality. 33. Results of his legisla- 
tion —time of repose — revival of discontent — Solon leaves Athens. 34. Re- 
appearance of the old parties — Pedieis, &c. — return of Solon — his courage. 
35. Tyivinny of Pisistratus. 

1. The early history of Athens is involved in even greater obscu- 
rity than’ that of Sparta, owing to the comparative isolation and 
seclusion, which were the consequence of its geographical position, 
and of the character of its soil.' Lying, as Attica did, completely 
out of the path of the armies which proceeded from Northern 
Greece to the Peloponnese by way of the Isthmus or the Straits of 
Bhium, and possessing little to tempt the cupidity of conquerors, it . 
scarcely came into contact with the other nations of Greece till just 
before the Persian War, and is consequently almost unheard of 
through the opening scenes of the Hellenic drama. No doubt this 
security might have tended with some races to foster a gjteat power, 
which wotdd have forced itself into notice by aggressions upon 
others; but the primitive Athenians appeal to Imve been an unwar- 
like people, who were quite content to be left to themselves, and 
had no thought of engaging in foreign enterprises. The genius of 
the nation was from the first towards luxury and towards the arts ; 


' Compare Tlmtyd. i, 2. tV yovv Xtxr6yt»y hffrafflatrroy oZcrcuf 
*ATr<K V w\€i(fToy 9 ik rh dpetrot ^kovv oi tdnoX 9eL 
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when they engaged in war, it was forced upon them, and for many 
centuries they were content to repel the aggressions whioh^ at long 
intervals, wore ms^e upon their independence. 

2. A marked inaication of this temper is to be found in the part 
which they are made to play in the Trojan war by Homer. Menes- 
theus, the Athenian chief, commands a contingent of 50 ships * — a 
number which is surpassed by only six ef the confederates ; • yet 
neither he nor his troops are ever spoken of as earning the slightest 
distinction in the held. On the contrary, in the only place where 
the war rolls his way, Menesthgus “ shudders,” and hastily invokes 
the aid of the Ajaces, who como and save him from his danger.* 
** Athens, and Arcadia,” as it has been well observed,* “ may justly 
be regarded as the Only two undistinguished in Homer among those 
states of Greece which afterwards attained to distinction.” They 
alone “ fail in exhibiting to us signs of early pre-eminence in the 
arts of war.” • Thus AUiens neither made a history for herself in 
the primitive times, like Sparta and Argos, nor was brought into 
notice, like the Messenians, Arcadians, and others, by being mixed 
up with the history of more powerful countries. 

3. One cause of the Weakness of Athens — or, to speak more accu- 
rately, of Attica — in the early ages, may be found in the want of a 
common centre, and single governing authority; another, in the 
inferior character of the Pelasgic ' race. “Attica,” we are told 
“ until the time of Theseus, was divided into a number of petty 
states, each under its own ruler, which in ordiijary times wore quite 
independent of one another. It was only w^hen danger threatened 
that a certain precedency and authority was conceded to the Athe- 
nian king, who was then jdaced at the head of a species of con- 
federacy.” Twelve of these little communities are named by a 
writer of fair repute,® viz. : — Cecropia (by which we must under- 
stand Athens herself), Tetrapolis, Epacria, Deceleia, ^Eleusis, 
Aphydna, Thoricus, Brauron, Cytherus, SphGttus, C^phisia, and 
Phal^rus ; and of those one, Totraj^olis, was itself a confederacy of 
four towns or villages — (Bnoe, Marathon, Probalinthuij, and Trico- 
rythus® — like the “Three Leagues” of the Orisons, which toge- 
ther form a Swiss Canton. According to the legend, Theseus, who 
is made a little anterior to the Trojan War, put an end to this state 
of things, compelling or persuading the several communities to 
forego their independence, and to elevate Athens into the position 
of a real capital. It may however be doubted whether the consoli- 
dation of the Athenian power was really effected at this early date. 
There are not wanting indications ‘ of the continuance of cantonal 

* Horn. 11. ii. 556. o’ciav, oh \vvihwav 0ov\evff6fievoi Af rhy 

* Namely, Argos, Mycense, Pylos, Sparta^ AXV ahrol €Kwrrot iiro\ir€hoyro 

Arcadia, aud Crete. koI i^ovK^hotno, 

* II. zii. 331, et seqq. ® Philocho^ua, Fr. 11, quoted by Strobo 

* See Mr. Gladstone's Homer and the (ix.*p. 577). 

Homeric Age, voL i. p. 139. ® Strabo, viii. p. 555 ; ix. p. 579 ; Stepb. 

* Ibid. 1. s. c. ’ Byz. ad voc. TtrpdiroMs, 

"I Thu< 7 d.ii. 15: M ydp K^xporos /eal ^ In the Homeric Hymn to Ceres (De- 
rSy wpihrttv fiaoriK^uy i ' ArTtid^ is meter), which is siipposcfl by some ^ 

&el Karh srdKeis ^jceTro sepurayud re been composed as late aS B.C. 650, bJeosis 
^xovtra koA dpxovrast fcal Swore ri 3e(- appears to be regarded as quite mdependent 
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sovereignty to times long subseqnenrt to Theseus ; and considering 
the strong aifection of the Greeks for autonomy and the, specisd 
love of the Attic race in the historical age for tl^pir country towns,* 
it may fairly be suspected that the rise of Athens to the headship 
which she ultimately obtained, was far more gradual than either 
Thucydides or Philochorus imagined. 

The Pelasgic origin of •the Athenians is stated as an undoubted 
fact by Herodotus/ and is fairly regarded as implying a certain de« 
gree of military incapacity.* Whatever we take to be the difference 
between xPelasgi and Hellenes, it is at least clear that the latter 
were the stronger, the more enterprising, and the more warlike 
race. The peaceful and agricultural people, who built their towns 
away from the sea for fear of attacks 'from corsairs, and protected 
them with massive walls against land foes, was not indeed devoid 
of a certain sturdy and passive courage, which showed itself occar 
sionally in a heroic resistance,* but h^ no spirit of active enter- 
prise, and apparently no power of self-development. So long as 
Attica was purely or even mainly Pelas^c, she naturally remained 
weak and nnwarlike. It lyas only when, by a gradual influx of 
Hellenic refugees, she lost the Pelasgic and assumed the Hellenic 
character,^ that a military spirit grew up, and Attic armies ventured 
across the frontier. 

4. The first appearance of the Athenians upon the stage of 
Grecian history is connected with that invasion of the region imme- 
diatolyinorth of Attica by the Boeotians from Arn6 in Thessaly, 
which Thucydides placed at the distance of sixty years after the 
Trojan war,® At that tinae it appears that Attica furnished a refuge 
to many of those who fled from before the conquerors — Cadmeians, 
Minyans, Gephyraeans,® &c. ; in consequence of which she drew the 
attacks of the Boeotians on herself, and had some difficulty in main- 
taining Jier independence. After the death however of the Boeotian 


of Athens. Se^r. Grote's remarks (vol. iii. 

, 95), ^ose 

Herofi. i. 30, is (1 think) mistaken. 

• NotwiOistiindin'g the external weakness, 

which was the necessary consequence of dis- 
union, we find in Europe, Thessidy,' Bceotia, 
Achsa, Ai-cadia, 'Phopis, tocris, anci Doris — 
in Asia, JRolis, Ionia, and the Asiatic Doris — 
A>utent to be mere leagues or confederacies, 
though consisting confessedly of a single (pre- 
dominant) race, and tbimiiig a single country. 
When an attempt was made to centralise 
Arcadia by the building of Megalopolis, the 
experiment signally failed. Similar pro- 
posals elsewhere (Herod, i. 170) fell on mi- 
willing ears, and nothing came of them. Mr. 
Grote has some excellent remarks on this 
subject (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. pp. 34:i-349), 
upon which K. F. Hermann may also he 
consulted with advantage (Pol. Ant. of 
Greece, § 7 and § 9). ' *• 

» Thucyd. ii. 16. 

* Book i. chs. 56,57 ; rh 'Amichv yivos 


4hv UeKacryiKSVf k. t. A. 

• See Mr. Gladstone’s Homer, vol. i. pp. 
138, 139. 

® As when the Athenians repulsed the 
Dorians in the time of Co<lrus (Herod, v. 
76, and note ad loc.) ; and again, perhaps, in 
the long struggle maintained by the Achaians 
in the Pcloponnese (see the preceding Essay, 
pp. 273, 274 and 288, 289). 

^ Thucydides sfates. generally of the Pe- 
la^ and other kindred tribes, that they 
became Hellenised in this way (i. 3) : irorA 
8^ &XXa re ical rh J{(\(iuryiKhv M 
TfXtiffrov • . . ivayoiiivwv A6Tobs.(8C. rohy 
^BAAiivax) 4s tAs.AAAAs wd- 

Aces, Koff ^KdffTovs rp dfiiXlif 

fwWov KoAcicrdai *^EAAi}var. As. Athens 
was never conquered, there seems to be no 
other way in which could possibly have 

acquired the Hellenic character. 

• Thucyd. i. 12. 

• 9erod. i. 146;v. 57,&c. 
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kin^ Xanthus, in single fight with Melanthus,' she again enjoyed a. 
period of tranquillity, till the stream of Dorian conquest, which had 
overfowtd from the Feloponnese, and spread itself over Corinth, 
Egina, and the Megarid, set her way, and Athens found her very 
existence threatened by the powerful race which had destroyed the 
kingdoms of the Atridse, and now sought to master the whole of 
Greece. ^ This expedition, of which we have one of the earliest 
notices in Herodotus,* was certainly unsuccessful ; it failed, as we 
are told, through the self-sacrifice of Codrus,* Melanfhus’ son and 
successor, who devoted himself for his country in a manner which 
reminds us of the stories of the Decii, and thereby assured the 
victory to his own jside. The Dorian army retreated ; and Athens, 
released from this peril, entered upon that long j)oriod of profound 
and unbroken repose,, which contrasts so remarkably alike with her 
own later struggles, and with the contemporary history of her great 
foe and rival, iSparta. 

5. *The deathgof Codrus is said to have taken place about the 
middle of the eleventh century before our era/ From that time to 
the age of Solon (b.c. 600), a period of four centuries and a half, the 
external history of Athens is almost a blank. She had wars un- 
doubtedly with her neighbours, Boeotia and Megara ; but they were 
of small importance, and left the respective positions of the three 
countries almost unchanged/ She also may have taken part in the 
struggle between Chalcis and Eretria, in which it is said that most 
of the Greeks participated ; * but there is no distinct evidence that 
she did so, and at anyjrate she did not obtain at that time any 
important increase of territory or of reputation. 

6. The most important event — or rather series of events — belong- 
ing to this early period, which may properly be regarded as form- 
ing a portion of the external history of the country, is the great move- 
ment which proceeded from Attica to Asia, known commonly by 
the name of the Ionian migration. It appears that in the troublous 
times which fallowed on the passage of Mount l^indus by the Ihcs- 
salians, when nation pressed upon nation, and three-fourths of tho 
inhabitants of .Greece rfbem to have changed their abodes, Attica 
received with open arms the refugees from all quarters, and thereby 
acquired a population which her scanty and sterile territory was 
quite incapable of permanently supporting. While there was dan- 
ger, of a Dorian invasion, tho inconvenience was endured; but no 
sooner had the attempt at conquest been repulsed, and the Dorian% 
forced to relinquish their enterprise, than means were taken to get 
rid of the supe^uous population by finding them abodes elsewhere. 
The principal mass of the refugees was formed of the lonians from 

‘ Pausan. IX. v. § 8 ; Strab. ix. p. 570 ; * Athens gained somewhat from Bojotia. 

Sdiol. ad Plat. ed. Kunkh.^. 49. Eleuther®, in the woody range of Citharon, 

* Book V. ch. 76. but on the southern side of tlie main ridge, 

* Strab. ix. p. 570 ; Pausan. II. xxzix. § 4 ; is said to have been originally Bojotian, but 

Justin, ii. 7 ; cf. Pherecyd. Kr. 110. to have become Attic at an ftirly period 

* TwbJiuadred and ninety-three years be- (Pausan. i. xzxviii. § 8.; I’he same seems to 

fore the first Olympiad, according to Euse- nave been the case with Oropus. . 

bins (Chron. Can. ii. pp. 304-318}, or B.C. • Thucyd. i. 15. Compare Herod, v. 99, 
1069. and note ad loc. , 
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. the northem^^ coast of the Peloponnese, who had been compelled to 
yield their narrow but fertile valleys to the eS^^Ued Achaeans/ 

V and to seek an asylum among thmr kindred in Attica. With them, 
however, were intermingled Greeks of various other tribes, 

Phocians, Gadmeians, dso.,** whom the migratory movements pro- 
gress, and perhaps other causes, had made fugitives from their homes. 
Accoi^ing to the tale commonly believed by the Greeks; Neleus, a 
son of Codrus, having quarrelled with his elder brother, Hedon, to 
whose throne he had aspired, led out the first body of emigrants 
from Attica,* and, passing through the Cyclades, many of which 
were occupied upon the way,‘ conducted his followers to the 
Asiatic coast, where he settled them at Miletus. Androclus, another 
son of Codrus, soon afterwards made a settlement at Ephesus,* 
Andrmmon,* or Andropompus,^ at Lebedus, Damasichthon and Pro- 
m^thus at Colophon,® and other sons of Codrus elsewhere ; until in 
the course of a few years twelve cities were founded, and the con- 
fetieracy established which formed the Ionia of hlsloric times. * 
There is scarcely a doubt that the legendary writers, from whom 
the details above given were originally derived, “ invested ” with 
an undue “ unity,” the great event of which we are here speaking.® 
The occupation of the islands^ and of the Asiatic coast from Miletus 
to Phoceea, must assuredly have been spread over a certain number 
of years. No parallel, however, is to drawn between the foima- 
tion of these settlements and that of the later colonies, owing to the 
essential difference which exists between migration and colonisation. 
The latter is naturally slow and gradual, being connected with the 
regular advance and growth.of the colonising power ; the former is 
bound by no such laws, being abnormal and irregular, the result of 
a sudden need or a sudden impulse, and therefore rapid, startling, 
marvellous— in a brief space effecting vast changes, and often begin- 
ning and ending within ton or twenty years. Whatever may be the 
true history of the origin and formation of the Ionian confederacy — 
which it is not the object of the present Essay to trace further — it 
is reasonable to suppose that the movement, so far as Attica was 
concerned, was one of short duration. A Vent oncq fonnd, the sur- 
plus population would have drained off rapidly; and accordingly 
we find that all the Attic traditions connected with the Ionian 
towns, point to the single roi^ of Medon as their era, and that in 
the subsequent history there is no appearance of a recurrence to 
H^tho policy which was found necessary at that time. 

7. The internal history of Athens from Codrus to Solon, while it 

7 Herod, i. 145 ; vii. 94 ; yiii. 73. ii. p. 603, B. ; Eustath. ad DIod. Per. 525. 

® Ibid. i. 146 ; Pausan. vii. ii. § 2. ® Strab. 1. s. c. ; Pausan. vii. ii. § 4, &c. 

® Pausanias gives the history at full length * Pausan. vn. iii. § 2; '' 

(vn. ii. § 1, et s^q.)j also ^lian (Var. ♦ Strab. L s. c. 

Hist. viii. 5). An iniiuitudc of writers agree ® Pausan. vti. iii. § 1. Mimnennus, 

in their brief notices (Herod, ix. 97 ; Hdlan. however, the Colophonian poet (about ac. 
Fr. 63 ; Thucyd. i. 12, 95, &c. ; Ephor. Fr. 600), made Andrsemon the founder, and 
32 ; Strab; xiv. p. 007 ; Eustath. ad Dionys. brought him straight from Pylos, without 
Pei'ieg. 823 ; Clitoph. Fr. 5 ; Tzetzes ad Lj- mentioning Athens (ap. Strab. xiv. p. 909). 
cophr. 1378, &g.)«, ® See the remarks of Mr. Grote (Hist, of 

^ Heiod. vii. 95 ; viii. 46, 48 ; Thucyd. i Greece, vol. iii. p. 229, and p. 232). 

12 ; viL 57 ; iElian, 1. s. ; Plutarch de Ex. 
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partakes ia some degree of the quiet and negative oh^raoter of the . 
external history of the same period, presents nevertheless a series 
of slight ' blit sii^iRcant changes, by which the ancient heroic 
mo^chy was gradually transformed into an oligarchy on a narrow 
basis. There are also assigned to this period a certain number of 
institutions, broadly marjked upon the surface of Athenian histoiy 
by the actions, into which the nation was split, which are at once 
interesting in themselves, and important as for the most part con- 
tinuing in a modified form to the time of Clistlienes, or even later. 
These institutions will be first considered ; after which a sketch of 
the growth and history of the oligarchy, to the time when it re- 
ceived its first great check from the hand of Solon, and a short 
account of that statesman’s measures, will complete the “Early 
History ” of the country, and bring us to the date at which Athens 
first comes before us in the pages of our author. 

8. ‘The earliest known division of the Attic people was that into 
TeUontes (or Geleontes), Hopletes^ JElgicoreis^ and ArgouieisJ These four 
tribes — common apparently to the whole Ionic race* — are regaled 
by some as simply parallel to the triple division of the Dorians into 
Ilyllaei, Dyinanes, and Pamphyles — that is to say, as an ultimate 
fact which we canjqot analyse, and into the inner significance of 
which it is idle to inquire.* The more usual,* however, and per- 
haps the more correct opinion, sees in these remarkable names a 
distinct trace of 'the early condition of society in Attica, regarding 
them as plainly indicating the existence in early Greece, as in 
India and Egypt, of the system of caste. This subject has been 
already discussed in a foot-note,* and scarcely needs any further 
notice. The Attic castes, if they existed, belong to the very infancy 
of the nation, and had certainly passed into tribes long before the 
reign of Codrus. In the historic times no superior honour, or dig- 
nity even, seems to have attached to one tribe over another ; and it 
may he doubted whether the origin of tho division, or the primitive 
import of the names, was at all present to the consciousness of those 
who used them at this period. * I'hey were then mere political divi- 
sions, forming a convenient basis for a double organisation, wdiich, 
pervading the whole community, tended to break down local har- 
riers, and to unite into one the scattered members of what had till 
recently been a confederation of independent towns. 

^ Julius Pollux, a writer of the second cen- said to have been tiiken from the four sons 
tury after Christ, tells us that there had been of Ion (Herod, v. 60; Eurip. Ion, 1579; 
vai'ious divisions before this. Under Cccrops Pollux, 1. s. c.). They are found in in- 
there had been fi>ur tribes, Cecropis, Autoch- scriptions belonging to various Ionic cities 
thon, Ac]l«a and Paralia : under Cranaiis the (Bockh. Corp. Jnscrip. 3078, 3079, 3063, 
names h^ been Cranai's, Atthis, Messogsa, 3664, 3665, &c.).. 

and-Diacris: under Erichthonius, Diai, Athe- • See Mr. Grote^ Hist, of Greece, voJ. 
nais, Poseidonias, and Hephsestias (viii. 109). oii. p. 70, and compare Wnchsmuth, Alter- 
At last, in ^ time of ErechtHeus, thenam^ thumsk. i. 1, § 43 ; G. Hermann, Praf. ad 
Teleontes, Hopletes, JEgiooreis, and Ai^a- Eurip. Ion. pp. 27-30, &c. 
deis, were adopted. I cannot r^rd this* • * For die argument on this eide of the 
statement as historical, or even attach to it question see K. F. Hermann's Pol- -Aut. of 
any particular value. Of the four divisions Greece, § 5 and § 94 ; Schoinwn, de Com. 
there is no evidenoe that any was really in Atb. p. 851, et seqq. ; and Thirlwall s Hist, 
use but the last. of Greece, vol. ii. pp 4-8. 

* It is to m^k this that ‘the names are * See note * on Book v. ch. 66, 

VOL. III. ^ 
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9, Tho more important, and probably the earlier, division of the 
tribes, was into ^piarp/oc, “Brotherhoods,” and ycViy, “Clans,” or 
“Houses.” Each tribe is said to have contained three “bi*other- 
hoods ” — each “ brotherhood ” thirty “ clans.” Each “ clan ” again 
comprised thirty ysppfirai, or “ heads of families.” * Thus a total is 
produced of 360 clans, and 10,800 families. These numbers, below 
that of .the brotherhoods or phratries, are no doubt more ideal than 
real ; like the actual number of the Homan Gentes,* they must have 
varied at different times, the clans in a brotherhood continually 
diminishing, since there was no means of replacing such as became 
extinct ; and the families in a clan rising or falling, according as the 
particular races proved prolific or the contrary! 

It is the opinion of Mr. Grote that the family was tiie unit in 
this system, atid that tho process by which the arrangement was 
made, was one of “aggregation.”* He regards the clan, and still 
more the brotherhood, as artificial formations arising out of tho 
mere will of the legislator, who arranged the families which he 
foufid existing into certain groups, which he denominated “ clans,” 
aggregated the clans into “brotherhoods,” and finally put the “bro- 
thcrh<.)ods ” into “ tribes.” * Granting in on*e place ® that the transac- 
tion which ho thus describes is involved in deep obscurity, and 
that “we have no means of detcimining to what extent the Gens at 
tho unknown epoch of its first formation was based upon relation- 
ship ” or otherwise, he nevertheless assumes throughout his whole 
account the absence from the gentilitial and ptratric ties of the 
principle of relationship, and their purely. arbitrary and factitious 
character. In this view he re-asserts a theory of Niebuhr's ^ not 
generally accepted in Gerraan 3 %® which has a basis in assertions of 
tho gramraariaps,* expressive of ihe state of belief in their own day, 
but which is contrary to the opinions of earlier and more philoso- 
phical writers,' as well as to the probabilities of the case. It has 

* This view rests chiefly on a fragment of and his pupil Dic-aearchus, who very dis- 

Aristotle (Fr. 3) quoted by a Scholiast (in tinctly maintains the bloo<l-relationship, not 
Plat. Axi(^. p. 465, ed. Bekker'). It is only of the but even of the ^pdro- 

confirnied by Pollux (viii. Ill), and HaiT)*- pcs (ap. Steph. Byz. sub voc. vdrpa). In 
cration (ad voc. yiyyijrai). order to escape the weight of this argument 

* See Niebuhr’s Koinan History, vol. i. p. it is assumed that Pollux “ drew his ac(»unt 

393, E. T. of the Athenian constitution from Aristotle’s 

* Hist, of Greece, vol. iii, pp. 73-77. Politics” (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 306 ; Grote, 

® Ibid. p. 78. vol. iii. p. 78), and therefore that Aristotle 

^ Rpman History, vol. i. pp. 30.5-309, E. T. must have contradicted himself upon the 

* The opposite side of the question is main- point. But though Pollux certainly had the 

tajned by Meier (De Gentilitat. Attic.) by work of Aristotle befq|:e hipa, and quotes 
Wilda (Das Deutsche Strafrecht, p. 123), from it occasionally (iv, 174; ix. 80; x. 
and by K. F. Hermann (Pol. Ant. of Greece, 165, Sec,), yet, as it is dear tliat he had 

§ 99, &<\), many other authorities; we cannot possibly 

* As Pollux, who sap the 7 cvi^Tai were ,teU with r^rd to any particular statement 

y^yet ei wpoa^Koyr^s, in 8^ which be makes whether it came fram Ari- 

ffvy69ov oUrce wpoarayopev^fisyou** (viii, 9) ; stotle or no. Mr. Grote candidly adm^ in 
Hesychius (sub. voc. 7 cvi^rai) ; and the. one place that Aristotle would' have rejected 
author of the Rhetorical Lexicon, published his theory (p. 80), and, indeed, that the 
by Bekker (Ane(4ot. i, p. 227, 229). andent Greeks generally believed the, mem- 

1 As. Aristotle (Pol. i. 1), who, according bers of a gens to have had a common ances- 
to Niebu^ (R. H. i. p. 303), “ in an un- tor (p, 79.) 
guarded moment gave way to the illusion ; ** 
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been well observed by K. F. Hermann,* that “ all the forms and 
institutions, as well as the names, of the phratrice and clans, bear 
every appearance of family distinctions and it should be noted, 
that, while experience fiiinishes instances of a national organisation, 
similar to that of Athens, being based upon real relationship,* there 
is no evidence that such a purely artiticial arrangement as Grote 
and Niebuhr suppose was ever actually carried into effect in any 
country.* It seems therefore most reasonable to regard the division 
into brotherhoods, clans, and houses, as having resulted originally 
from the extension of family ties, and therefore as having proceeded 
downwaids, not upwards ; by separation, not by aggregation ; from 
the tribe to the house, and not in the reverse order. 

In addition to the bond of consanguinity, which as time went 
on became continually weaker, a religious principle which never 
lost its strength, and social advantages of considerable value, held 
together the various portions of the organisation which wc are 
considering. Each tri\>e had its own special sacred rites,* cele- 
brated once a year under the presidency of the tribe-king (^vXo- 
fiaffiKevg) ; each phratry held similar meetings,® probably more fre- 
quently ; finally, each clan or house had exclusive religious cere- 
monies, a priesthood belonging only to themselves, and a private 
buVial-place where none but members of the clan could be interred/ 
Again, the members of a clan possessed an interest in the property 
of all their brother clansmen. In the early times j^ruperty was 
vested absolutely in the clan, and could not bo willed away from 
it ; * if a man died without children, his clansmen succeeded neces- 
sarily to all the property that he left behind him. Even after Solon, 
they enjoyed this privilege, if any one died intestate.® They could 
also claim the right of marrying any heiress of the clan, who had 
the misfortune to be an orphan ; though this privilege was 
counterbalanced, after the time of Solon, by a corresponding obli- 
gation upon them to marry poor orphans, or provide them with 
suitable portions.* Some clans moreover ceftainly, and perhaps all. 


2 Pol. Ant. § 99. 

^ When Ni^uhr is searching for analogies 
from which to illustrate his theory, the case 
of the Snliotes presents itself to him first of 
all. Yet here he is obliged to confess that 
** the 31 houses or pharos, so far as we can 
gather, were actual families descended frmn 
a common stock” (p. 305, .E. T.). The 
tribes of the Jews are another notorious in-. 
Stance. 

* Mr. Grote instances as analogous ** the 
Highland dan, the Irish sept, the ancient 
legally constituted families in Friesland and 
Lithmarsch, the Phis or Phara among the 
Albanians " (pp. 81, 82), and again the Teu- 
tonic guilds, and the Alberghi of Genoa (ibid, 
notes). But most of those cases are as ob- 
scure as that wliich they are brought to il- 
lustrate ; and in one onfy, that of the guilds, 
does the tie appear to have been purely 
factitious. But the partial and voluntary 
institution of the guild veiy little rebembles 


the necessary and universal organisation of 
the phratries. 

• ^ Hence we find such an expression as 

Zetr; TeAcWin inscriptions (boss’s Attischen 
Bemen, pp. vii.-ix'.). 

® Cf. Isaius, de Apollod. Hacr. c. 15 ; Dem. 
c. Macart. p. 1054 ; and the expressions Zehs 
^pdrpios, ^ABrivala *parpla (Suidas). J'he 
great feast of the Apaturia wsis not a gene- 
ral meeting of all tppdropss, but a time at 
which all.^e ipparpiat met severally. 

^ The ysyyrjTat were called also opyt- 
vvts, as participating in tlie same mcred 
rites (6py(ai), See Harpocralion, Stiidas, 
the Lex. Rhetoric, and the Etymol»>g. Magu. 
For proof of the special burial-place, cf, 
Marcdlin. Vit. Ihuc. p. ix, ; Dem. c. Eubulid, 
p. 1307 ; and Cic. de Leg. ii. 26. 

• Plutarch, Vit. 8olon. c. 21. Ib. 

» Dem. c. Macart. p. 1068 ; Died. Sks. 
xii. 18 ; Terent. Phorm, i. ii* 75 ; Isaeus, 
de Pvrih. 51. 

X 2 
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had common property, which was administered by a treasnrer of 
their own,* There was also a general duty on the part of all mem- 
bers of the clan to help, defend, suppoii, and, in case of need, 
avenge other members who required their assistance ;* which, though 
not exactly a privilege, was a strong bond of union, and, in an un- 
settled state of society, must have been felt rather as an advantage 
than as a burthen. 

It resulted in part from the material advantages accruing to the 
members of a olan from their membership, in part from the religious 
feeling which regarded rites as polluted by the participation in 
them of persons of a different blood, that admission to a olan was 
jealously guarded by the law, and narrowly watched by the existing 
members,^ Foreigners admitted to citizenship did not thereby be- 
come yepvrtrai, or (pparopsQ ; * nor did their descendants, unless born 
of women who were citizens. In that case they were enrolled in 
Uie clan and phratiy of their mother. The children of foreign 
women, or of any women who were not citizens, were also ex- 
cluded.* Thus the preservation of legitimacy and purity of de- 
scent among the citizens,” maybe considered as the main “politicaT 
oV)ject and import of the whole organisation ; though, even apart 
fi'om this, it must have possessed a high value in the eyes of a wise 
statesman, as tending to establish a close union of different classes, 
based upon the double foundation of religious communion and con- 
sanguinity. 

10. The other ancient division of the tribes was that into Trittyes 
and Naucraries. As each tribe ((pvXii) contained three Phratries 
or “ Brotherhoods,” so it aJso contained three Trittyes, or “ Third- 
ings.” It is uncertain whether those divisions wore really distinct 
and separate ; according to some writers the Phratry and the Trittys 
were two names of the same body.® But^if so, the identity of the 
classificationtsi ceased at this point, the Naucraries having no con- 
nexion whatever with the ycViy, or “ clans.” While in each Phratry 
there were thirty “ clans,” in a Trittys there were but four Naiicra- 
ries. The Naucraries existed solely for political, and not at all for 
religious or social purposes. They are properly compared with the 
later trvfinoplai* and consisted of a num^r of householders (vavKpa- 
poi, or yavKXfipoi) associated together for the purpose of undertaking 
shite burthens, as the providing of soldiers, of money, and in later 
times of ships.* Each Naucraiy had its head, or Prytanis, who, 

^ See the inscription in Ross’s Attischen ^ See Hermann’s Pol. Ant. § 100. 

Demen, p. 26, where the treasurer {raplas) ® Aristotle (Fr. 3), Pollux (viii. Ill), and 

of the Amynandridae Is mentioned. Harpocration (ad voc. ytvvrjr€u)t all identity 

^ I'he ohligutioa was most deAnite in the the rpirrift with the Pollux adds 

(rase of bloodshed, when the clansmen and that there was a third term (iSiror), which 
the phmtors were bound by law to prosecute was equivalent, and Harpocration ( ad voc. 
(Dem. c. Macart. p. 1069). In other cases rptrr^s) ascribes this view to Aristotle. Mr. 
it was matter of feeling and usage. Grote seems to assume that the rpirrd^s and 

* Hote the expression in isceus (de Ciron. ihe pparpitu were wholly diAercnt divisions. 
Hsered. 19), rw . . iroAXdv ® Phot. Lex. i^ynag. p. 288 {uavKpapia 

ikKpifi&s Tifi avra diroidv ri ^ <rv^fiopla). • 

ffKOWovfiivmv. * Pollux, viii. 108 ; but to derive their 

^ l^m. c. Hefer. p. 1376. same from this circumstance, as Pollux does, 

^ Isieus, 1. 8. c. is wrong (see note * on Book v. ch. 71). 
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until the institution of the Polemarch, were the chief militaiy 
officers.* Nothing is known as to the manner of their appoint- 
ment; but the probability is that, like the tftvXofiatnXeic, or heads 
of the tribes, they were nominated by the nobles,* not elected by 
the people. • 

Of tne two distributions hero considered, it is evident that the 
former was by far the more important. The Naucraries existed 
merely for state purposes, and touched nothing but material inte- 
rests, The Phratries and Clans were private as well as public 
unions, and had the closest connexion with all the deepest feelings 
and most sacred associations of the people. With the one the 
Athenian caite into contact on rare occasions, and merely in the 
way of business ; the other was an element of his daily life, and 
entvdned itself with his social and domestic affections, with his 
ordinary duties, and with his religious feelings. Hence the latter 
outlived the Clisthenic constitution,* and continued to exist and 
flourish through the whole period of the subsequent history, while 
the former, if not fonnally abolished, sank at any rate very shortly 
into entire desuetude.® 

11. It is remarkable that political privilege . does not appear to 
have been attached in the early times to either of these two organi- 
sations. In that of the Clans and Phratries, a rough resemblance 
may be traced to the old Roman organisation into Gentes and 
Curies ; but nothing in ancient Athens corresponds to the Comitia 
Curiata of antique Rome, nor to the original Senate of 300, one 
from each of the 300 gentes.® Again, in the Trittyes and Naucra- 
ries we seem to have a division analogous to that of the Roman 
Centuries (which had reference at once to taxation and to military 
liability) ; but Athens has no Comitia Centuriata, where privilege 
is apportioned to service, and the citizen who has done most for tlie 
state compensated by the largest share of power. All important 
political privilege is engrossed by the Eupatrids, who consist of a 
certain number of “clans” claiming a special nobility, but not 
belonging to any single tribe, or distinguishable from the ignoble 
clans, otherwise than by the possession of superior rank and riches.^ 
The rest of the citizens constitute an unprivileged class,® personally 
free, but with no atom of political power, and are roughly divided, 

2 This is perhaps the meaning of Herodo- ® I mean that neither the early Senate at 
tns when he says in connexion with CylonV ' Athens, nor the early Assembly, was Imsed 
revolt (1. s. c.) that ** the Heads of the Nau* upon the organisation of the clans. ]<o doubt 
cranes at that time bore rule in Athens.” the Assembly of the Kupatrids did in some 

® Pollux, viii. Ill awd 120. degree resemble the Comitia COriatn. 

* fc'ee the many passages above quoted ^ The author of the Ktymologicum defines 
from the orators, especially Dem. c. Macart. tKe Eupatrids as ot abrh rh Aerru oikoGv- 
p. 1054, and Isseus, de Ciron. Hsered. c. 19. res, ical fitr4xovr9s rov fieuriKiKoO yfvous, 

* Photius says (s. v. SeatKpapia) that Clis- koI 'Hiy rwy hp&y 4Tift€K€iay 

ihencs raised the number of Naucraries from But these are rather the cousequent^ than 
48 to 50, making 5 in each of h'is 10 tribes ; the sources of their pre-emineiiM. 

' and the fret of the Athenijm nav^ amount- ® Dionysius of Halicarnassus seems to 
ing soon after to 60 ships (Herod, vi. 89) is right in recognising but two real oiiiers in 
some ‘ confirmation of this. But with the ancient Athens (li. 8). There was no djf- 
rise of the system of tnerarchy, all trace of ference of rank or privilege between the 
the Naucrai'ies disappears. • ywfiSpoi and the irip^iovffyol. 
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according to thoir occupations, into yeatfidpoi (yeomen-farmers) and 
Srifiiovpyvi (artisans).* 

12. The union of the Eupatrids in the same tribes and phratries 
with the Geomori and Deraiurgi, seems to show that the aristocracy 
of Athens was not original, like that of Kome, but grew out of an 
earlier and more democratical condition of things — such, in fact, as 
wo find depicted in the Homeric poems, A real monarchy, like 
that of the heroic age, tends to level other distinctions ; for kings 
always use the people to check the power and insolence of the 
nobles. Thus at Alhens, as elsewhere, in the heroic times, there 
was undoubtedly the idea of a public assembly (nyopa), consisting 
of all freemen ; but this institution /?eem8 entirely to have disap- 
peared during the centuries which intervened between Codrus and 
Soloni‘ The power of the nobles gi*adually developed itself during 
this period, increasing at the expense of the kingly prerogative on 
the one hand, and of popular rights upon the other. We are told 
that at the death of Codrus, the Eupatrids, in pretended honour to 
that monarch’s self-sacrifice, formally abolished the name of king, 
substituting that of Archon, or Ituler.* Such a change undoubtedly 
implied more tlian it asserted. The alteration of title would 
symbolise, and thereby tend to produce, a diminution of authority ; 
and the nobles, who had made the change, would, by that very fact, 
have set themselves up above the sovereign, and asserted their right 
to control and limit his prerogatives. Still the royal power ai)pcar8 
to have been but slightly diminished. The Ai’chons held their 
office for life,® and though nominally responsible,* can have been 
subject to no very definite restraints, and, when .once appointed, 
must have ruled pretty nearly at their pleasure. The old royal 
family was moreover maintained in a quasi-royal position, the 
archonship being confined to the Medontidm, or descendants of 
Medon, the son and successor of Codrus. On the other hand, here- 
ditary right, as previously understood, was abolished; and at the 
death of an Archon, the Eupatrids chose his successor out of those 
descendants of Medon who were of an age to govern. 

It is remarkable that, according to the traditions, this state of 
things maintained itself, without further change, for three centu- 
ries. Medon had twelve successors in the office of life-archon,® 
whose united reigns are said to have covered the space of 296 
years.* This period is a blank in Athenian history. Nothing 
is known of the life-archons beyond their names; and we can only 
gatlier from the silence of ancient authors, that the time was one of 
peace abroad, and of tranquillity— perhaps of comfo 2 *t and contentment 


• Pollux, viii. Ill ; Hesych. ad voc. * Justin, ii. 7 ; comp. Lyc. c. Leocr. 20, 

'Aypiwroi ; Etyin. Magn. ad voc. £^lra- * Pansan. iv. v. § 10. 

rpiSat. Of. Arist. Fr. 3. * Pausao. iv. ix. § 4, and vn. ii, § 1. 

^ Mr. Grote speaks of there being ^Hraces*^ ^ These were Acastus, Archippus, Ther- 

of the continued existence of ** geneitil assem- sippus, Phorbas, Megacles, DioguStus, Pbe- 
blies of the people with the same formal and recles, A'phron, Thespieus, Agamestor, 
passive chatter as the Homeric Agora,” in ASft^hylus, and Alcmieon. ^ 

the interval between Theseus and the Solo- * Kuseb. Chron. Can. pars ii. p. 306-320. 

nion legislation (vol. iii. p. 97). But I can But comp, pars i. c. 30, where the number 

find no pi*oof of this assertion. of.^enrs is only 272. 
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— at home/ The Asiatic colonisation, it must be remembered, had 
carried off unruly spirits, and left the land with a deficient rather 
than a surplus population ; labour was probably well paid ; above 
all, the yearning after free institutions and the excitement of poli- 
tical life, had not yet commenced. The state was in its boyhood, 
unconscious, satisfied with life ; free from those fierce cravings, in 
paii; noble, in part selfish and brutalising, which in the nation, as 
in the individual, mark the period of adolescence. 

13. On the termination of this long interval of almost complete 
rest and inaction, the advance of the aristocracy was rapid. In the 
fib'st year of the seventh Olympiad (b.c. 752), the life-archonship 
was brought to an cud, and the duration of tlie office was limited to 
ten years,” but without infringement on the right of the Medontidm 
to its exclusive possession. By this change, not only was the dig- 
nity diminished, but the responsibility of the Archon was rendered 
a reality ; for he could be actually called to account for any abuso 
of his authoiity at the close of bis ton years of office. Thus the 
Eupatrids obtained a power over the nominal sovereign, which they 
were not slow to use ; and we find that in the reign of the fourth 
decennial Archon (b.c. 714) they took advantage of an act of cruelty 
which he had committed,® not only to depose him individually, but 
to declaro tliat the Medontidm had in him forfeited their claim to 
rule ; upon which it naturally followed that the office should be 
thrown open to all Eupatrids. The decennial term of office was 
still continued for thirty years longer ;* but at the end of that time 
(b.c. 684) the mask was altogether thrown off, and the last remnant of 
the monarchy disappeared before the assaults of the aristocrats. Tho 
decennial (sole) archonship was abolished ; and in lieu of it a govern- 
ing board was set up, consisting of nine persons, who were to share 
among them the kingly functions, and to hold office only for a year. 
Thus was a form of government established, such as an oligarchy 
especially affects, with numerous magistrates and a short term of 
office, whereby that equality among its own members is best'pro- 
duced, which is as dear to an exclusive aristocracy as the destruc- 
tion of all antagonistic powers. 

14. Such are said to have been the steps whereby tho Athenian 


Bishop Thirlwall doubts (Hist, of Greece, 
Tol. ii, p. 17) whether the “ long period of 
apparent tranquillity ** which intervenes 
between Theseus and Draco was really “ one 
of public happiness." His doubts rest, in 
part, on the story of Hippomenes (see 
below, note ®), and partly on the condition 
of the Athenians at the era of Draco. The 
remarks in the text refer only to the period 
between Medon and Alcmaeon (b.c. 1050- 
752). 

^ Dionys. Hal. i. 71. 

® Hippomenes (it is said), tbtf fourth de- 
cennial Archon, had a daughter named 
Leimdne or Leimdnis, whp was taken in 
adultery with one of the citizens. Both were 
punished with death. The man was fastened 


by Hippomenes to his chariot, and so killed 
the adulteress was shut up in a building with 
a wild horse ; no food was given either, 
and the horse shortly devotired the lady. 
Afterwards the scene of the crime was held 
accursed ; the building was razed ; and the 
site known as “ the Place of the Horse and 
the Damsel." (See Heratdid. Pont. i. 3 ; 
Hie, Damasc. Fr. 51 ; Ovid, Ib. 401 ; Sui- 
das, ad voc. *liriroju.«in 7 y ; Photius, I. ex 
Synag. sub voc. wap* Xinroy ; Diogenian. Cent. 
Prov. iii, 1, &c.) 

' The predecessors of Hippomenes were 
Charops, iEsimides, and Cleidicus ; his suc- 
oesBors, Leocrates, Apsander, and Eryzias. 
Their rule lasted from B.c. 752 to B.c. 084. 
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Eiipatrids obtained the complete possesBioxi of the sovereign power. 
The means and instruments wherewith they worked are more 
obscure, and require investigation. It has been noticed *'that from 
the earliest times there was in every Greek monarchy an Assembly 
or Agora, which exercised a certain amount of control over public 
affairs. This assembly rightfully consisted, according to the idea 
universally prevalent, of all the freemen capable of bearing arms in 
• the state. It would seem, however, that at Athens the Eupatrids 
contrived gradually to substitute for this body the mere assembly 
of those of their, own order. The effect was as if at Homo tho 
Patricians had at any time succeeded in suppressing the Centuries, 
and replacing them on all oiicasions by the Curies. The Eiipatrids 
thus certainly obtained the power of nominating the Phylo-Basileis, 
or Tribe-Kings,® who must have originally received their appoint- 
ment from the whole people ; and they probably also named the 
Prytaneis of the Naucraries,* as they undoubtedly did afterwards 
botL tho decennial and the annual Archons. Through tho Phylo- 
Basileis they would at once exercise a very important influence 
over tho monarch ; for the Ph^ylo-Basilois were from the first assessors 
of the king, without whom he could not deliver sentence in the 
. Prytaneum.® They would also, if they appointed the Prytaneis of 
the Naucraries, have bad a hold both over the military force and 
over tho revenue, which would fully account for the inability of tlie 
monarchs to resist their aggressions. 

15. Still another institution renmins to be noticed, by means of 
which it is probable that their power was mainly advanced. A 
Council (^ov\4), or Senate (ycpowirta), is as essential an element of 
the ancient monarchy as an Assembly (dyopa),® and must .have 
existed at Athens from the remotest times. There is no reason to 
think that tho Athenian kings ever acquired such a preponderance 
in the state as could have alone enabled them to abrogate this 
primitive institution. Weakness is the characteristic of the Athenian 
monarchy, in which the king was never much more than “ the first 
of tho nobles ^ and we may therefore assume that throughout tho 
monarchical period there was from fimt to last a Senate, possessing 
as much weight' os the Itoman, and acting as a most influential check 
upon the Jcing, and a most powerful instrument for the aggrandise- 
ment of the Eupatrids. It is with reason thab. many .critics and 
•historians identify this primitive council with the “ Senate of Areo- 
pagus,”® which, after the time of Solon, was distinguished by. that 
affix from the now Council established by him. The bulk of ancient 
writers, indeed, (if we may believe Plutarch®), ascribed the institu- 
tion of both Senates to Solon ; but we have already i^een, in con- 
nexion with Lycurgus,* how little stress can be laid in such a case 
upon a preponderance of authority. To tho first known lawgiver of 

3 Supra, Essay i. pp. 2Sl,282. ^ As Meier (Der Attische Process, Elnlei- 

s See Pollux, viii. 1 1 1 and 120. tung, p. 10), Schomann (ibid.), Matthisc 

Grote, vol. iii. p. 96. (De Jud. Ath. pp. 142-148), and Mr. Grote 

^ Pollux, viii. Ill, and Plut. Vit. Solon, (vol. iii. p. 97). 
c. 19. ® Vit. Solon, c. 10. 

• Supra, Essay i. pp. 281, 282. * Supra, Essay i. p. 282. 

7 See 'Ihirlwall, vol. ii. p. 11* ^ ^ ^ 
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a country all its sinoient institutions are popularly assigned, how- 
ever antique and primitive they may in fact be ; and this is done 
the more uniformly the furtlier men are removed from the period. 
Against the authority of Plutarch’s “majority of writers,” most of 
whom were undoubtedly of a late date, may be set as an equi|}oi 80 
the single name of -dfischylus, who, coming within a century of 
Solon, was so far from making him Iho author of the Areopagite 
Council, that he represented it as already existing in the time of 
Orestes — ^more than 600 j^ears earlier.* If Solon had instituted the 
Areopagus, it is probable that its powers would have been more 
definite, and its weight less. It is also very unlikely that it would 
have borne the name of fiovXiu since from his time its functions were 
\ far more those of a court than of a council.* But if it was an ancient 
\ institution, continued with diminished powers by Solon, we can 
v^easily understand its retaining its ancient name, oven when that 
'^ame had become inappropriate, and we can account far the indc- 
uniteness of its powers, the vastness and vagueness of its claims, 

' md the strong hold which it had upon great numbers of the 
Athenians. If we regard it as almost the sole relic of the ancient 
constitution which survived the sweeping reforms of Solon and 
Clisthenes, we can understand how it should draw to itself the 
affectionate regard of the more conservative poriion of the Athenian 
people; how the traditions of the past should cling around it; and 
how it should finally become the watchwoid and the rallying point 
of that party which was the determined opponent of democratic 
progress.* 

1(3. Such then would seem to have been the instruments whereby 
the Athenian Eupatrids effected tjioir usurpations — usiiipations 
which issued in the establishment, about tlie year b.c. 084, of an 
oligarchy even closer* than that which existed at Home before the 
institution of the Tribunate. The noble clans not only monopolised 
office, but confined even the franchise to members of their own 
body ;* they both furnished and elected the Archons, Phylo-Basileis, 
and heads of the Naticraries ; they also occupied all the priesthoods 
of any account;^ and there is reason to believe that tliey held 
almost exclusive possession of the territory of the state, either 
directly, in theit own names, or indirectly, as mortgagees of the 
small properties belonging to the poorer landowners.* The unre-^ 

2 Eumen. 651 et seqq. Aristotle, it must EOirarplBai, ol ahrh rh A<rrv olKovprts, wal 
be added, made the Areopagus anterior to fitrixovrMs ficurikiKOv yivovs, Ka\ r^v rwv 
Solon (Pol. ii. 9). iirifiiXuw iroio(ip,nvoi* Coiupre 

* Sw Hermann’s Pol. Ant. § 105, Plut. Vit. Thes, c. 24, where TIjcspus is said 

* In the time of Ephialtes and PeHcles.* to have made the Eupatrids Sarioty nal 

Arist. Pol. ii. 9 ; Du)d. Sic. xi. 27 ; i^rtyrirds, 
iMutarch, Vit. Perid. c. 9, &c.) * The poverty which Solon was r«*quir«l 

* Aristotle (1. s. c.) calls the oligarchy to remedy must have been an evil of long 

Xiav iKpvroy, and speaks of the people as standing, whidi very gradually came to a 
held in slavery under it (SovAe^ovra;. bead. It appears that in his time the whole 

* Whereas at Home, in the worst times, land was covered with mortgage .pillars, 

the Plebeians had a voice in the election of whence he himself represents the earth it- 
one consul. ' self as reduced to slavery (Fr. 28, quoted at 

^ So much, at least, may be gathered from .length, p. 322). 
the dehnition of the Etymologic. Magn. 
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strained power which they enjoyed had the effect — seen commonly 
to result from it— of stimulating their selfishness, and rendering 
them harsh and unjust towards all those who wei*e beyond the 
charmed circle of their own order. We may gather from a name 
afterwards home by the democratical party in Attica,® that in the 
distributions of territory which were made from time to time under 
Eupatrid influence, as Athens passed from the pastoral life to the 
agricultural,* it was only the poorer and less desirable lands that 
were allotted to the small cultivators. Again, the demand for 
written laws, which is the first symptom of life manifested on the 
part of the unprivileged classes, is indicative of sufferings arising 
h*om an abuse of power,® and seems to imply that undue seventy 
was shown towards the humbler criminals, while those of a higher 
giude were allowed comparative impunit 3 ^ The universal poverty, 
moreover, which it was one of the objects of Solon’s legislation to 
remed}’^, proves incontestably the prevalence of a tyrannical and 
oppressive spirit, which had ground down the humbler classes to 
the lowest point whereat existence was possible, and which was 
prepared to ruin the state by enforcing the primitive law of debt in 
the full rigour of its archaic severity. 

17. It appears that during the space of nearly sixty years (from 
B.c. 084 to B.C. 024), the Eupatrids continued in the undisputed 
possession of all the powers of the state, and disposed almost at 
their will of the lives and properties of the citizens. The Archons — 
their representatives —not only administered but made the laws, 
deciding all matters by their Ocer/ioe, or edicts;® they tried causes of 
every kind,* and punished tlic accused at their discretion. We have 
no means of measuring the sufferings or the patience of the unprivi- 
leged Athenians during this interv^al; but we find that towards its 
close discontent at the existing condition of things began to manifest 
itself in a shape felt to be dangerous, and the oligarchy became con- 
vinced; that in orejer to secure the maintenance of their power active 
steps must be taken. The populaa* ^scontent assumed the shape, 
which is not unusual under similar circumstances, of a demand for 
written laws — t.e. of a requirement that the penalties of offences 
shall no longer be fluctuating and arbitrary, dependent upon the 

* “Highlanders” (9iJiKpiot or (Liv. iii. 9), and see Niebuhr’s remai’ks on it 

4 ^Kptoi). The aristocrats weie «t the same (Hist, of Rome, vol. ii. pp, 278, 279, E, T.). 
time known ns “ I.owlnnd«*s ” (ircSicis or ® The name “ Thesmothetes ” applied to 
irc9iafco0* H is pkin that in allotting ter- every Archon ; only as the first three were 
ritory, the nobles had taken to themselves ordinanly designated by other titles, the six 
all the rich and feHile plains, w'hile they had who had no special designation came to be 
assigned the hilly tracts, with their light and regarded as BtffpMdirai fcor^ *0c- 

shallow soil (rb XtirrSytwVf Thuc. i. 2), to ^tr/uibs is properly a law (comp, and 

the unprivileged classes. was so used by Solon (Fr. xxiv. 1. 2). In 

1 If the ancient tribes* names be taken early times the distinction between laws and 
to signify priests, warnors, goatherds, and decrees or edicts is unknown, 
mechanics, the goatherds alone will represent ^ The "Apxwv iwtiyv/ios judged all dis- 
those who got their living by the land ; and putes connect^ with the family and with the 
the transition from the pastoral to the agri- gentilitial and phratric ties ; the $curi\^bs 
cultural life will be marked by the substitu- deckled cases of sacril^ and homicide ; the 
tion after Theseus of the term y€ttp,6poi for Polemarch was judge in disputes between 
the earlier aiyikoptTs. citizens and non-Kiitizens ; the other six ar- 

> Compare the similar demand in Rome chons had a general jui'is^ction. 
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caprice or interest of the presiding magistrate ; but be fixed by a 
positive enactment, to which all judges shall be bound to oonfoi m 
their sentences. When this demand became so general and so 
urgent that it could no longer be safely met by a mere passive 
resistance, the Eupatrids resolved to deal with it in another way. 
Professing to consent to what was required of them, they appointed 
one of their body — a noble who lias come down to us as Draco * — to 
the office, of chief Archon, and empowered him to produce a written 
code of laws, according to which justice should thereafter be 
administered. The legislator was, however, no doubt instructed, 
instead of mitigating the severity of the ancient and traditional 
scale of punishments, to heighten and aggiuvate it ; and so thoroughly 
did he act in this spirit, that liis laws were said in later times to 
have been written, not with ink, but with blood.® Death was made 
the penalty, not only for murder ‘and sacrilege, but for adultery, for 
homicide in self-defence, and even /or petty thefts, while idleness, 
or the attempt to change one of his laws, was to bo visited with per- 
petual disfranchisement.^ It was probably thought that “such a 
code was likely to be a convenient instrument in the hands of thb 
ruling class, for striking terror into their subjects and stilling the 
rising spirit of discontent which their cupidity and oppression had 
provoked.”® To crush by terror, or drown in blood, the nascent 
democracy, w'hich at its very birth they at once feared and hated, 
seems to have been the aim and intention of the Eupatrids at this 
crisis ; that they did not succeed w as perhaps owing rather to casual 
circumstances than to any miscalculation on their part, either of 
tlioir own strength, or of the weakness of their adversaries. 

18 . The spirit which liad murmured at the “ whips ” of the ante- 
Draconic government was not very likely to submit tamely to the 
“scoipions” of Draco. Discontent, if repressed, must have burnt 
still more fiercely in men’s hearts ; and probably it was soon evident 
that there would be an outbreak. Unfortunately our authorities for 
this yieriod — one of the very greatest interest — are scanty and frag- 
mentary ; ® and in default of trustworthy guides w^o are thrown to a 
great extent on conjecture and probability for the interpretation 
-which wo shall assign to the mere ontlihe of facts which has come 
down to us. It is certain that within twelve years of Draco’s 
archonship, a violent commotion took place at Athens, which was 
near destroying the whole framework of the constitution, and which 
had permanent results of a most important nature. Cylon, a Eupa- 
trid of the highest rank and position,* a victor at the Olympic 
games,® and a man of such wealth and eminence, that he had been 
selected by Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, as a fitting husband for 


* The name is saspidous from its peculiar ® They are principally Herod, v, 71; 

aptness. It is perhaps really a nicknaiM Thucyd. i. 126; and Plutaix'b. Vit. Solon, c. 
which has ousted the true appellation. 12. All three writers treat of tlie history 

. * Demad^ ap. Plutarch. (Vit. Sol. c. 17). merely incidentally. 

^ See Lysias de Ceed. Kratosth. c. 1 1 ; * Thucydides says he was *A0riPiuot 

Demosth. c. Aristocrat, p. 637 ; Aul. Oell. r&y wdAai iral kvifarks (1. s. c.). 

xi. 18; Plut, Vit. Solon, c. 19; Pausan. IX. ® He had gained the 8/avAor, or double 
xxxvi. § 4-. foot-race (Plut. 1. s. c.). 

* Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 19. * 
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his daughter, suddenlj appeared in arms a^inst the government, * 
and made himself master of the Acropolis. He is said to have been 
assisted by a body of troops lent him by his father-in-law ;• but it is 
evident that his real strength lay in the discontent of tlie Athenians 
themselves with their existing constitution, which led great numbers 
to welcome any change. Whether the motives of Cylon were selfish 
or patriotic ; whether (like Spurius Cassius and Titiis Manlius) ho 
was urged to his enterprise by real sympathy with the sufiferings of 
the lower orders, or, like Pisistratus, and his own father-in-law, 
Theagenes,* merely sought to make the advocacy of popular rights a 
stepping-stone to power, is perhaps open to question. Most modem 
writers decide the doubt unfiivourably to the character of Cylon, 
and it must be admitted that in the brief accounts of the ancients 
the same view seems to be taken ; ‘ but on the other hand it appears 
that the statue of Cylon was preserved to the close of the Republic, 
among those of other public benefactors, in the Acropolis f so that 
the*Athenians of the democratic times must certainly have regaixied 
his attempt with favour, and have considered its bearing to have 
iSeen on the side of j)rogres8.^ At the rumour of revolt the Eupa- 
trids and their suppoiiers flocked from all parts of Attica to the 
capital, * and invested the Acropolis, which long resisted their 
efforts. The siege had to be turned into a blookade, which was 
conducted by the heads of the Naucraries under the direction of the 
nine Archons,® and pressed to a successful issue. Provisions and 
water alike failed the besieged ; and, despairing of success, Cylon 
secretly escaped,* while his partisans still continued the defence ; 
till at length, when several had actually died of starvation, resist- 
ance was abandoned, and tne remnant of the besieged, quitting the 
walls, took refuge in the temple of Minerva Polias, and assumed the 
sacred character of suppliants. Megacles,® the chief Archon, on 
entering the citadel, found these persons ready to perish of hunger 
in the holy ground, and, anxious to avoid the pollution of the place 


* Thucytl. 1. s. c. 

* Arist. I’ol. V. 4 j Rhot. i. 2. 

® Hemiotus declaics of Cylon, oSros ^irl 
Tvpapvlit MtATiat (1. s. c.). Thucydides 
a little modities the accusation, and only says 
jcar^AajSc rify itKp6iro\iy Sis M rvpav^ 
ylSi. UeiYU'lides Ponticus speaks of the 
tyranny as achieved (Kr. 1. § 4), The Scholi- 
asts generally followr Thucydides, but miss 
the di^cncy of his phrase. 

t Pausan. i. xxviii. § 1. It may vrell be 
doubted whether the Delphic oiacle, which 
sanctioned the attempt of Cylon, would have 
encouraged a purely selfish enterprise. 

f In ancient, as in modem times, extremes 
met ; an<l the mo^ violent democrats were 
often the apologists or the abettors of tyranny. 
Ab Hermann remarks, ** the commonalty was 
generally tavourable to a tyranny which was 
more immediately directed against the rich 
and noble *' (Pol. Ant. § 63). They saw in 
the tyrant their own protector and champion 


(wpoirrdrer), who not only saved them from 
present suHering, but avenged their past 
wrongs upon the oligarchs. Often, too, they 
acquiesced in a tyranny on account of its 
strength, from a feeling that in no other way 
could they prevent iJie nobles from retaining 
or regaining their power. 

” Ol *ABijyaiot edirBSpityoi ifio-iBritray 
Sk rSiy Ayp&y in* airroSs, 
d. 1. s. c.) ' 

is is perhaps the best mode of recon- 
ciling Herodotus and Thucyi^des. The for- 
mer says that the heads of the Prytanies, the 
latter that the nine Archons, ** then governed 
Athens.** It can scarcely be right, with Har- 
pocratioD, to identify the two offices. 

> So Thucydides (i. 126), and the Scholi- 
ast on Aristophanes (Equit. 443) ; but Hero- 
dotus appears to regard Cylon himself as 
among the slain (v. 71). 

* Plut. Vit. Solon, c. 12 ; Heradid. Pont. 
(Fr. l.§4). . 
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I by their death, induced them to romove from it by entering into an 
engagement that at least their lives should be spared/ The prisoners 
do not seem to have felt much confidence in the pledge given them ; 
but, having only the alternative of starving where they were or of 
accepting it, they agreed to quit their shelter and began to descend 
from the height. In order,, however, to keep themselves still, under 
the protection of the goddess, they tied a long rope to the image, 
and holding this in their hands commenced the descent/ They had 
not gone far when the rope broke or was cut ; and immediately their 
foes fell upon them/ Many were slain on^the spot ; the rest fled to 
the altar of the Eumenides, which was at hand,*^ and to various 
other shrines in the neighbourhood. But the sword once drawn, 
religious scruples lost their force, and the fugitives were pursued 
and slain wherever they could bo found ; even the Eumenides were, 
not permitted to screen those who had sought their protection ; a 
universal massacre was commanded or allowed ; and the blood of 
their suppliants stained the altars even of the Awful Goddesses.*’^ 
19. Tne victory was complete. Cylon, though he had escaped, 
undertook no fresh enterprise ; and all the boldest and bravest cf 
the party which had supported him liad snftered death in the 
massacres. The Eupatrids pi^obably congratulated themselves on 
having annihilated their opponents, and looked forward to the quiet 
enjoyment of a fresh lease of power. But if so, they had miscah 
ciliated. In Athens, at all times religious almost to excess,* the 
spiritual had far greater weight than the physical. Their enemies 
were fled or dead ; hut in smiting them the Eupatrids had done a 
deadly injury to themselves. They, or at least many of them, had 
incurred the guilt of sacrilege, and in thft way brought themselves 
under a curse, which was believed to rest, not on the actual 
criminals only, but on the remotest generation of their descendants.* 
Moreover, as the government for the time being; they bad in- 
volved the state in their guilt; and 'gloomy apprehensions settled 
down upon the mass of the people,^* combined with a bittomess of 
feeling against those whom they regarded as the authors of their 


3 Herod. (1. e. c.), ro^rous ivicr4airi much weight. 
pvtYY^ovs Baydrov* Thucy- * Both Plutarch and the Scholiast on 

didea goes further, and says, f /iri^ Aristophanessay that they were This 

B^y le ax by voiiicovtrt, would at least imply that the treachery was 

♦ Plut. Vit. Sol. c. 12 ; Schol. ad Aria- not premeditated, 

toph. T£q. 443. Mr. Grote thinks that the ® At the north-eastern foot of the hill of 

silence of Thucydides with regard to the Areojiagus (Leake's Athens, p. 3.50 j. ' 
story of the cord disproves its truth (Hist. ^ Al crtfAyal B%td (Thucyd., 1. s. c.)» 

of Greece, vol. iii. p. Ill, noteM; but lie * AtioriBoifAoydffrtpotf Acts xrii. 22. 

admits that it was contained in the <lefeDce Compare Herod, i. 60; Thucyd. vi. 27 ; &c. 
which the Alcmseouids made l>efore their Ike guilt incurred by the archoti M«-^ 
judges some ten or. twelve yeai*s after the g^es, fi,a 612, was brought forward against 
event. 1 cannot conceive .the invention of his great-grandson, Clisthencs, ai>oiit D.c. 
so remarkable a feature, and its solemn as- 510 (Heixd. r, 70), wd against his fifth de- 
sertion in a court, when the occurrence was soendant, Pencles, b.c. 432 (Thucyd. i. 126, 
still fresh in men’s memories, unless it was 127). Compare ^Soph. Antig. Aras oMy 
true, or at least unless there was a founda* dXAcfirei vcycai iwl w\ri$os tf»roy 
tion for it. Add to me the silence of Thucy- (586), 
dides, considering the brevity of his narra- Plut. Vit. Solon, c. 12. 
tire, .does not appear to be an ai^ument of 
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disquietude. It shortly became evident that, unless active steps • 
were taken to quiet the superstitious fears which had obtained 
possession of men’s minds, and at the same time to remove the 
causes of that settled aversion with which they regarded the existing 
constitution of their country, an outbreak of a desperate character 
was to be expected. Already dissensions of an alarming nature 
manifested themselves; and parties were formed whose geographic 
basis threatened the state with disruption. The 'men of ‘^e High- 
• lands,” “ of the Plain,” and of the Coast,” became banded together, 
and formed factions of a novel kind,^ with which it was most difficult 
to deal. ITie great body of the Eupatrids must have been convinced 
of the seriousness of the danger when they put themselves into the 
hands of Solon, and allowed him to prescribe and apply the remedies 
which in his judgment were necessary to meet the crisis. 

20 . iSolon was indeed a Eupatrid, and descended from the royal 
line of Codrus but the extravagance of his father, Execestidos, had 
80*reducod his inheritance, that in his youth he was forced to engage 
in trade,® a circumstance which could not but tend to weaken in his 
mind those exclusive notions in which persons of his class were 
ordinarily nurtured. He hod also shown himself in his writings tho 
fearless denouncer of the wrongs committed by his own older, and 
tho energetic advocate of the just claims of the people.* In common 
times ho would have boon actively persecuted for such conduct, or 
at least punished by scorn and neglect ; but, amid the perils w^hich 
now beset the state, ho presented himself to the terrified nobles as 
their best protection — perhaps as their only possible saviour. For 
some time it appears that his advice was sought and adopted, and 
he was allowed to have tho main direction of affairs, without being 
invested with any distinct office, or placed in a position to act \vith 
real authority. It was while he occupied •this ambiguous position 
that he is said to have persuaded Megacles and his accomplices 
to stand their trial on the charge of sacrilege, and to submit to the 
decision which made them exiles from their country. This step (if 
really taken) not proving sufficient to allay the general disquietude, 
he seems, while still without office, to have devised his second 

^ Plut. Vit Solon, c. 13. Mn Grote says edited by Dr. Gaisford in his Poets Minores 
these factions ** had prevailed betbi'e*’ (vol. Grseci, voi. i. They have been published in 
iii. p. 125) ; but I know no authority for such a separate form by Bach (Bonn, 1 825). ilis 
a statement. The divisions of the territory strong language on the subjects mentioned 
mentioned by Pollux (supra, p. 305, note^), in the text is particularly remarkable m Fr. 
even if regarded as authentic, would be far xv. of Gaistbrd’s edition, 
fiom a proof. ^ Plut. Sol. c. 12: Hr € tire 

On the character of these fictions, . see robr fyay€Ts Bliciiy The tale, 

below, pp. 333, 334. however, is somewhat apocryphal, and per- 

^ Ibid. c. 1. The relationship of Pisistra- haps grew out of procmiiigs under Pisi- 
tus to Solon, and the connexion of the foi> stratas. At any rate if the Alcmseonidae 
mer with the Ck)dridie, are generally admitted made a-show of submission., and retired, they 
(Herod, v, 05, and note ad loc.). soon returned, and were as powerful as ever. 

* Ibid. Hence Aristotle regards him as Alcnucon, the son of the guilty archon, corn- 
belonging to the middle classes.’* (Pol. Iv. xnanded in the saerred war (infia, p. 321 1, 

9 ; . Tb robs ^cArfarovt which was from about B.G. 600 to n.C. .*>01. 

yQIM$4rea flrai r&y ti4ir»y aroAirwr. 3d- And M^^acles, bis son, appears at the herd 
Awr T< yhp ^ Todrwv.) of a political party in B.C. 560 (Heiod. i. , 

4 The scanty ft-agm^to of Solon weie 59j. 
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measure — the purification of the city by Epimenldes/ Finally, 
after this proceeding had been attended with a very lai^e amount of 
success, and the religious apprdiensions of the community had been 
tranquillised thereby, but the political horizon continued still 
clouded, it was* resolved to put all power formally into his hands ; 
he was invested with the dignity of chief archon, and given full 
authority to arrange the state at his pleasure, to frame a new con* 
stitution, and to repeal, confiim, or modify the Draconian code of 
laws/ 

21. The archonship of Solon is fixed by most chronologists to the 
year i5.c. 594,® eighteen years after the insup'ection of Cylon, and 
thirty from the attempt of Draco to crush the rising spirit of demo- 
emey by severity. Before proceeding to consider the enactments 
by which Solon met the dangers of the crisis, it is important to 
review the circumstances whereby he had acquired weight in the 
state, more especially as those circumstances * bring, before us in a 
tolerably distinct manner the external position of Attica and her 
relations with neighbouring countries, of which we have obtained 

' no glimpse since the date of Codriis. 

22. It appears that, during the troubles of the Draconian and 
Cylonian period, the little state of Megara on the western borders of 
Attica took advantage of her inteiual disorders to commence an 
aggressive war, and succeeded in it so well as to dispossess their 
rivals of the island of Salamis, to which they had, or professed to 
have, a claim of long standing.® Bepcated attempts wore made by 
the Athenians to recover their lost dependency ; but on tlieso occa- 
sions they were so roughly handled by the Megarians that they had 
at last desisted from the war, and, convinced of its impolicy y had 
even passed a decree forbidding, under penalt>- of death, any pro- 


^ The invitation to Epimenides is not dis* 
tiu(‘tly said to have proceeded from Solon ; 
but there can be little doubt Uiat it was 
ill tact his doing. Plutarch mentions the 
friendly terms on which Kpimenidcs was with 
Solon while at Athens (1. s. c.) : and Laer- 
tius (i, 110) notes that the intei niediary 
upon the octeasion was tlie Delphic ora<’}e, 
between which and Solon there was evidently 
a good understanding. 

On the history and character of Epimeni- 
des sec the treatise of Heinrich, Kpirnenidos 
aus KretOf Leipsic, 1801 ; and compare 
Thirlwall, vol. ii. pp. 27-30 ; Orote, vol. iii. 
pp. 112-117 ; and the article on the subject 
in Smith’s Biographical Dictionary. . On his 
prescription of human sacrifioes, a^rted by 
Neanthes of Cyzicus (Fr, 24), and denied by 
Polemo (Fr. 53), see Mr. Grote’s note *, p. 
114, The time of his visit to Athens can- 
not be exactly fixed, but it was probably in 
or about the year B.O. 600. (See Clinton’s 
F. H. vol. Li). 225; 01. 46.) 

^ 6ioAAa- 

icT^f Kol vofjLodinis (Plut. Vit. Solon, c. 
14). Cf. Herod, i. 29. 


* Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, vol. ii. Appen- 
dix, ch. 17. But it must be rt>membered 
that Demosthenes — ^by fur the earliest au- 
thority — gave a much later date, viz., u.C. 
583 (1)6 Fals. Leg. p. 420). I cannot agt ee 
with Mr. Clinton that Demosthenes flis- 
tiuguislus Solon’s Afcfih 5'oin his arclioi)slii[), 
and counts from that. »Solon’s archonship 
was his iucfi-fi. (Of. Diog. Laert, ^fc/aafe 
nfpl r^y rwffaapaKotrr^y €HT7iy '0\vp- 
iriaBa, rplr^ Irci ^p^€v *A$7iyaiois, 

i. 62.) 

^ Plut. Vit. Sol. c. 8. It is likely enough 
tliat the Megarians may have held possession 
of Salamis during a considerable portion of 
the time intervening between Codrus and 
Solon, since Megara was a powerful naval 
state from the middle of the eighth to the 
middle of the seventh century B.C. During 
this period she founded colonies in Sicily, in 
the Propontis, on the Bosphorus, and (pro- 
bably) in the Black Sea. That she had 
really possessed the islnud in ancient times is 
indicated by her appeal to the traces of hw 
peculiar method of interment as apimrent in 
many of the old ton^t (Plut. Vit. &ol. c. 10). 
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posal to renew the Btrugglj^.* Solon» however, hunself a Sala- 
minian/ took a different view x)f the course proper under the 
circumstances ; and making up his*mind to risk the consequences, 
he one day feigned madness, and rjiishing intip the forum, where the 
people (t. 0 . the nobles) were assembled, he recited in an impassioned 
tone a ^em of his own composition, in which the Athenians were 
exhorted to make another effort for the reconquest of the island. 
The venture succeeded. Many of the nobles — among them Pisis* 
trains,^ who was his kinsman — seconded his efforts ; and the decree 
was repealed, an expedition voted, and Solon himself appointed to 
the command of it. 

The details of the expedition by which Solon carried out his 
project arc variously related/ and rest on no very good aiffhority. 
l,t seems certain that Pisifttratus, though very young at the time, 
was engaged in the war,* and gained considerable distinction in it ; 
and^hero is no doubt that Salamis was recovered? but more than 
thjs bare outline can scarcely be said to be known. The war was 
terminated by an appeal to Sparta on the chief matter in dispute 
between the combatants, namely, the possession of Salamis, which 
was adjudged to Athens on the combined evidence of oracles and 
mythic traditions.* 

2U. Solon shortly afterwards engaged Athens in another dispute, 
which ho^ likewise carried to a successful issue. Perhaps he thought 
by involving his countiymen in foreim wars to make them forget 
their domestic differences. A quarrel had ansen between the Deb 
phians and the people of Cirrha, the port from which Dj^lphi was 
ordinarily reached by travellers from the west. In a meeting of tlio 
Ampliictyonio Council, Solon; as Athenian deputy, urged the aimed 
interference of the League on behalf of the llelphians,^ and per- 


* Deinosth.' de Fals. Leg. (1. s. c.) ; Diog. 
Lnert. i. 4G; I’Jut. Vit. J^ol. c. 8. 

® According to Diogenes Luertius (i. 45), 
who says that the fact was recorded on his 
statue at Atiiens. Mr. Grote suggests tiiat 
he was not really born at Salamis, but only 
r«l^eived an allotment there after the conqu<>st 
of the island (Hist, of Greeie, vol. iv. pp. 
‘J 10, 2 1 1) . The story of the dispersion of his 
ashes over the island seems to be connected 
with the tiadition of its being his true 
«'Ountry (Plut. Vit. Sol. ad fin. ; Diog. Laert, 
i. 02; Aristid. p. 230, ed. Dindorf.). 

® So Plutai*cb (1, s. c.). Vet, as Mr. Grote 
ohservos (p. 121), at this time (about B.c. 
000-594, according to the ordinary chro- 
nology) he could scarcely have been more 
than a boy. He died b.c. 527, and as he 
is never at^ to have attained to an extreme 
old age, we can scarcely suppose him born 
he^re B.C. 607. Yet be is I'epresented by 
Plutfurdi as aiding SoIqb in getting the war 
voted, and by Heiit||jiotas (i. 59) as greatly 
distinguishing himself in it. These are 
grpunds, however, not for distrusting the 
tacts, but ibr questioning the ordinary dates. 


which rest only upon late authority (Sosi- 
catites, Laertius, Clemens, &c.). The diffi- 
culty would be to a great extent removed by 
adopting the chronology of Demosthenes (see 
above, p. 319, note ®). 

* According to one authority he was not 
persoiuiUy engaged in the war at all (Daimach. 
Fr. 7). According to otlicrs (Plutar^-h, 
Laertius, Polyieuns, .^lian, &c.) he had the 
sole management of it; and took the city of 
Salamis by stratagem in the first year. The 
stratagem, moreover, is reported variously. 
(Compai’e Polyapii. i. 20, with £lian, V, H. 
vii. 19.) The Megarians, again, gave a com- 
pletely difterent account of the mode by 
which they lost this island (Pausan. i. xl. 
§ 41 . 

* Herod, i. 59, and note ad loc. The testi- 
mony of Herodotus would be decisive on such 
a point, ex’en if more weight attached to the 
or&naiy chronology than I should ^ in- 
clined to assign to it. 

* Plat. Vit. t5ol. c. 10. Compare Ai*. 
Rhet. i. 15 (p. 63, ed. Tauchn.). 

’ Aristot. Fr. 265. 
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snaded the Council to adopt his |>rop>8itioii. A foxce consisting of 
Thessalians, Sicyonians, and Athenians, was collected,* and the first 
Sacred War commenced, probably in the year b.c. 600.* It was 
conducted by Eurylochus the Thessalian,' with the assistance of 
Clistlxenes, tyrant of Sicyon,* and of AlcmsBon, son of the Archon 
Megacles, who commanded' the Athenian contingent.* According 
to one account,* Solon himself accompanied the aimy in the capacity 
of counsellor, and actually contrived the stratagem through which 
Oirrha was captured ;* but such a position does not belong tO the 
simplicity of the time,® and the part taken by Solon in the war was 
probably limited to a warm advocacy of it in the first instance, and ' 
a recommendation at its close that Cinha should bo destroyed and 
its lands given to the Delphians. 

24. Such were the chief pubUc actions of Solon at the time of his 
selection as ‘‘ lawgiver.’^ lie was known as a skilful leader, a bold 
man, and a warm patriot. Connected by birth with the high aristo- 
crats, by occupation with the commorcial classes, and by sympathy 
with the oppressed commons, he had friends in every rank, and 
'might he expected to deal fairly by all. Ilis abilities were great, 
his moderation gi eator ; and probably Athens possessed ah the time 
no other citizen half so fitted for the difficult office which he was 
urged, and at last consented, to undertake. The no]^ility«folt that 
he would not sacrifice his own order ; the commons ^:noW tliat ho 
approved their caxise, and would have the courage to sec justice 
done them ; the trading class, which was just beginning to feel its 
strength/ had hopes Jrom one who had been personally engaged in 
commerce, and did not regard it as a degradation. The tewk, Jiow- 
over, which had been committed to Inm, was one of no ordinary 
difficulty. Ho had not only to remodel a barbarous code, and frame . 
a constitution suitable to the existing state of the community, which 
were the usual duties of a lawgiver ;® but he had to meet a financial 
crisis in the shape which such matters commonly took in ancient 
times— rhe acknowledge and relieve a wide-spread insolvency, 

to prevent a Var. between ri^ and poor, to put aT stop to tho oppres- 
sion the; Qnb, and to save, so ffir as practicable, the just rights of 
‘tbOfO&oix : measure by which he efiectod th^ objects — his 


® Plut*. Vit. Sol. c. 11 ; ^^sch. c. ife. p. 
69 * Si|iol. ad Pind. Pyth. Prolog. ; Schol. ad 
Find. Nem. ix. 2 ; Pausan. il* ix. § 6, and 
x/xxxvii. §’4. 

* Soe Clinton’s K. H. vol. i. p. 224, 01. 

49, 2 ; and vol. ii. pp. 239, 240. This date 
depends chiefly on the, Parian marble, 
ra^es the capture of Cirrha fall into the year 
B.C. 591. According to Callistheii^s (ap. 
Athcn. ziii. p. 560, C.), the war lasted ten 
years. ^ 

* Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. Proleg. ^Stiib. 
iz^ pp. 418-421 ; Polysn. vL 13 ; comp. 
Pausan. ii. ix. § 6. 

* Pausan. x. xzzvii. § 4 ; Frontin. Strateg. 
m.7. 

» Plut. Vit. Sol. c. 11. 

'* Pausan. 1. s. c. 

VOL. III. 


• The poisoning^of the river Pleistus, which 
supplied Cirrha with water (Pausan. x. 
zxxvii. § 5). Polyenus and Frontinus (1. s. f.) 
aeci'ibe this stratagem to Clisthenes ; Tbes- 
salus, to a certain Nebrus. 

® To send a (^fifiovKos or ^6fifiov\oi with 
a genera], was a practice commenced by 
Sparta about the year B.C. 445. 

^ The Parali of Plutaroh (Vit. Sol. c. 13) 
and Herodotus (i. 59) seem to zepresint this 
trading class. They dwelt cMeSy along tfee 
southern sea^board, where the princiijal ports 
lay, and perhaps in^uded the workci's of 
the silver mines towai‘4F the extremity of 
the peninsula. 

® Nd/aovr Ital iroJ^r§(av Kara- 

oriioai (cf. Arist. Pol, ii. 9, &c.). 


T 
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Seisacktheia — Has been differently understood and estimated. Accord- 
ing to some ® it consisted of two points — a reduction in the rate of 
interest, which was mado retrospective, and thus extinguished a 
number of debts — and a debasement of the currency to the extent of 
above one-fourth, whereby all outstanding obligations were dimi- 
nished in that proportion. According to otheril ‘ its chief proviso 
was the positive and complete abolition of all debts, or at least of 
those where the debtor had borrowed on the mortgage of his estate 
or the security of his person. The old Athenian law of debt, like 
the Boman,* and indeed like the primitive law of debt in almost all 
countries,* allowed the poor man to borrow “on his body.”* In this 
case, if ho did not repay the debt at the stated time, he became the 
slave of his creditor, and was thenceforth employed by him in servile 
labours. His children, too, and even his unmarried sisters, passed 
with him into slavery, unless he had sold them previously, which 
thp law allowed him to do.* Such saloe and forfeitures had, it is 
said; taken place to a largo extent in Attica before Solon’s appoint- 
ment, '^hile the lands of tlie small proprietors were almost uni- 
versally mortgaged, and the whole class of free agriculturists was in 
imminent danger of becoming absorbed into tho slave population, or 
being forced to emigiute. It is certain that Solon’s legislation 
effectually remedied this wretched (jondition of things ; that it freed 
all those who were in slavery for debt ; that it swept off the niort- 
gage pillars from tho lands, an4 entirely cleared them of all burthens.® 
A more diminution in the rate of interest, even though retrospec- 
tive, would not have done this, for it would have affected recent 
dehtif hut very slightly : there is, moreover, distinct evidence that 
Solon did not reduce the legal rate of interest, but by a distinct 
enactment declared it free.^ Wo are therefore necessitated to con- 
clude that the relief which Solon’s legislation confessedly gave was 
not effected in this way; and consequently we must regard tho 
Seisacktheia as (at least to some extent) an actual abolition of debt, 


® As Androtion amon^^ the ancients (Fr. 
40); K. F. Hermann (Pol. Ant. § 100) and 
Bp. Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 34) 
among tho moderns. 

1 Pint. Vit. Sol. c. 15 ; Dion. Hal, v. 65 ; 
Heraclid. Pont. i. 6 ; Dio Chrysost. xxxi. p. 
333, A. Hermann confesses (§ 106, note ®) 
that “ most Gieek writers ’* take tliis view. 
It is adopted, in a modified foim, by Mr. 
Grote (vol. iii. p. 132). 

* Niebuhr, vol, i. pp. 5G.5-569, E. T, ; Von 
Savigny, System des heutigen Komischen 
Rechts, vol. V. § 219, &c. 

* Niabuhr says, “ In all countries men in 
have had the wretched right of selling 

iheinselves and their families: it obtained 
among*the northern nations, ns well as among 
•the Greeks and in Asia ** (vol. i, p. 564, E. 
T.). Compare Cas. Bell. Gall. vi. 13 ; Diod. 
Sic. i. 79 ; Grimm, Deuts<die Itechts Alter- 
tbiimer, pp. 612-6i5; and for the custom 
among the Jews, Lev. xxv. 39 ; Nehem. v. 3. 


* *Eirl ry Pint. Vit, Sol, c. 

15. 

^ Solon mado such sales illegal (Pint. Sok 
c, 23), which shows thfit they were legal pre- 
viously. A(x;ording to Plutarch (c. 13) the 
practice had prevailed widely. 

• Sec the famous freginent bf Solon (axviii. 
ed, Gaisf.)— 

XvufjMfyrvpoCrf ravr* av iv SiKti Xfiovm 
fiijrrip, Stupovtov *OAvpir£uty, 

apiara. Tif pdAaiva, fyeu irore 
opov« avtlkoy namaxv ire^yoras, 
irpooi^ci' Si AovAcvaaaa, vpy 
iroAAovr 5' 'Aftji'ac, warpUt €9 BeSienTOV, 
avi^yayov iraa9«Vrav, oMov cxfiuctwe, 
dAAoi^ fiixauof, roOf ^ avayKanf^ vvo 
ypijoijjj^ yXStovay ovjceT* 'Arrudli' 

cei'rav/ av iroAAax^ nXayttpdvovf 
•niff ivBaS* aiirov Sovkiriv deixea 
fxorra«, ^coirwas rpoptvpdyovt 
iAtvBepovg ctfigica. 

7 Lysias c. Theomnest. c. 18 — rh itpy^ 
pioy ffrdfftfiop cTyai Sffop hy 0oi\firat 
4 
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which is what the word itself, notwithstanding its euphemistic cast,* 
evidently means. Solon regarded the circumstances of the time as 
justifying, or rather requiring, a departure from the ordinary law of 
contracts, a relaxation of hard and strict justice, a concession to 
poverty and necessity, with which modems cannot consistently 
find fault, so long as no objection is made to insolvent debtor courts 
and bankmptcy courts, which render such general abolitions of 
debts unnecessary among ouiselves, by continually doing on a small 
scale for individuals what otherwise has to be clone from to time on 
a grand scale for the community. On the other hand, Solon evidently 
took care not to go beyond the needs of the occasion. ITe was far 
from abolishing all debts; otherwise there would have been no 
object at all in that debasement of the currency, which is an un- 
doubted portion of his scheme.® Where and how he drew the line 
we have no evidence to show ; it is quite possible that, as at Romo 
on one occasion,* proof of insolvency may have been required on the 
part of the debtor ; or debts of a particular kind and class may (as 
r Mr. Grote thinks *) have been excused, being known to be such as 
only the extremely poor had contracted. The benefit extended" to 
the debtor, who was in no danger of losing his freedom, amounted 
to little more than one-foiiith of his obligation " — a sensible allevia- 
tion doubtless, but one which did not greatly injure the creditor. 
To assert, however, as Androtion did, that the creditor suffered no 
loss at all by the arrangement,^ is absurd ; since, had that been the 
case, the debtor could have experienced no relief. Every lowering 
of the standard is a fraud, upon creditors in the same proportion that 
it is a boon to debtors, and though admitting of justification by cir- 
cumstances, on tho great political principle “ pMica suprema 
fea;,’’ requires, in order to carry tho approval of right-judgipg minds, 
that such justification shall bo distinctly made out. In tho case 
before us there seems no reason to doubt that a wiso discretion was 
exercised, and that tho sacrifice rcqiiired of tho richer citizens was 
oho imperatively called for by tho circumstances of the time, and 
amply compensated to them by tho dangers which it warded off, and 
tho security and tranquillity to which it conduced. 

25. In legislating on this difficult subject Solon was not content 
(as the Romans were in too many instances®) to deal only with the 


* Plut, Vit. Sol. c, tAs rwv irpayfidrtav 
Bvtrx^p^ias ovSfJMtri xpV<f'rots Kal 

irois iviKaK^vruv Tcparov 'X6\(opos 
loiKc) fr6^i<rp.af rwv iiroKoir^v 

ff€iffdx'^^^f>u' ovofAd(ravros» Yet tr^iffd- 
“ a shaking off of burthensf* is after 
tdl sulBciently expressive. 

» Plut. Vit. Sol. c. 15; cf. BiJekh’s PuW. 
Econ. of Athens, vol.'i. p. 196, £. T. 

1 At the first 'Secession (Dionys. Hal. vi. 
83 ; comp. Zonnr. vii. 14). 

* Mr. Gro^e considers the Seisaclitheia to 
have ** cancelled at oncp all those contracts 
in whidi the debtor had borrowed on the 
security either of his person or of his lands ” 
(Hist, of 01*0606, vol. iii. p. 132); but to 
luve left other debts untouched. 


® It was 27 p(iT cent. ; one hundred drachms 
of the new coinage of j^lon only equalling in 
value 73 of the ohi coinage. Ikv kh’s con- 
jecture that the new coinage was iiiteiidrxl 
to be thrco'fourtha the weight of the old, 
and that, by omitting to make any allowance 
for waste, Solon accidentally reduced it two 
per cent, lower, is very happy, and may well 
be accepted as most probably the time explana- 
tion. 

^ *n^c\c7(r6ai fi\v roits inrlvovras fit* 
ydXa, fifi^kv Sk fiKdirrtaOcu rohs KopiCo* 
fidvovs (Fr. 40). 

® At the first Seojssion, at the Licinian 
legislation, at the arrangement of 403, at 
tte passage of the Genucian hws, &c. 

Y 2 


4 
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actual evils before him, but wisely looked to preventing tbeir retmr- 
r^ce. He at once abolished servitude for debt/ which was, not 
done away with at Eome till a century and a hdf after the first 
le^slation on the subject ;* and at the same time he made it ill^al to 
sell a child or a sister.* lie redeemed from slavery — by what means 
we are not informed— the citizens who had .been sold into foreign 
countries, and compelled the immediate emancipation of such as 
were still in Attica.® To obviate a return of the general poverty, 
which had required such severe ^remedies, he thought it enough 
in. the first place to incline the burthen of taxation upon the rich,* 
and in the second to . turn the attention of the Athenians to manu- 
factures, requinng every father, on pain of losing his claim to be 
supported by his sons in old age, to teach them in their youth a 
handicraft,* and empowering the Areopagus to examine into every 
man’s moans of subsistenco, and to piinj^h those who had no definite 
ocaupation.” It may be questioned whether these provisions would 
have been very effectual for their purpose had the general condition 
of Greece continued unchanged ; the rapid advance in the material 
prosperity of Athens*, which commenced soon afterwards, arose from 
causes wholly unconnected with the Solonian legislation ; first, from 
the vast increase in the yield of the Attic silver-mines / secondly, 
from the value of the Pei-sian plunder / thirdly, and mainly, from 
the establishment of the empire of Athens over her subject allies ; 
and the prosperity thus produced prevented Solon’s safeguards 
against poverty from being subjected to any searching test. It also 
precluded all temptation to repeat the process which he had sanc- 
tioned — a process necessary p’erhaps once or twice in the lifetime of 
a state, but ruinous if allowed to become a habit — and thus enabled 
Athens to enjoy the benefits without suffering the evils which 
usually attend upon the repudiation of money engagements.® 

2G. Having thus met and remedied the principal difficulty of the 
time, the lawgiver applied himself to tlio comparatively easy tasks 
framing a constitution and introducing a code of laws. The 
tmocratical constitution of Solon is too well known to require more 
than the briefest notice here. He divided the whole body of 
Athenian citizens — i.e. all the members of the old hereditary trib^ — 


® Plut.Vit. Sol. 1. s, c. irpbs rh Xoivbv 
M rdis (T^/Acun 

7 Liy. viii. 28 ; Dionys. H*il. xvi. 8, 9 ; Cic. 
de Hep. ii. 34. Even then it was perhaps 
only die power of pledging the person for 
the interest of a debt which was abolished. 
Slavery on account of the principal of a 
loan appears to hare continued down to the 
empire, and to hare only given way before 
Christianity. (See Mr. Grote's note to voL 
iii. ch.i 11, Appendix.) 

• Pint. Vit. Solon, c. 23. Thei'e was one 
exception only, which would have very rardy 
come into play, (otfre Bvyoripas wwXeiv, 
oUt* SidofiTif hv Alf^p 

irapB4yoy 

® Sol. Fnigm. 28, quoted in note®, page322. 


1 See below, p. 325. 

8 plut. Vit.' Solon, c. 22: wpby tAs 
Irpcifre robs froklras, ical vd/xov 
4ypw^9V vi^ rpc^civ rhu mripa /lij Bt- 
da(dpeyoy iirdyayKts tJyai, 

B Ibid, 1. 6. c.’ Compare Herod, ii. 177. 

* Herod, vii. 144. - - . 

» Ibid. ix. 80. 

^ That the Athenians were fiiUy aware of 
the danger arising from the precedent set, 
is indicated by uie Heliastic oath, which 
probably dates from about the time of CU- 
sthenes. The dicast swore, among other 
things, never to use his office for the pur- 
pose of effecting a redistribution of the soil, 
or an abolition of outstanding d^ts {xpwy 
diroKoiriiy, Dem. c. Tiinocrai. p. 746). 
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into four classes, according to their property/ Those whose income 
amounted to 500 medimni of com, or metretes of wine or oil, formed 
the first class/ and were called Pent<»cosiomedmni^ a temi significative 
of their wealth. Those whose income ranged between 500 and 300 
such measurids constituted tlie second class, and bore the name of 
Hippeis (horsetnen), or lfippada-4eliintes (belonging to the horoemati 
ch^), being persons who could afford to keep a horse. Those who 
had less than 300 measures a-year, and- more tlian 200/ wore called 
Zeugitoe (yokemen), because they could support a yoke of oxen; 
these made the third class. Finally, there was a fourth class, com- 
posed of all whose income was under 200 measures ; this class bore 
the name of Thetes (hirelings), because it was pi-esumed that their 
poverty would in general necessitate their employment as the hired 
labourers of othei*8.‘ The chief difference in the rights of the 
several classes seems to have been that the archonship and the Court 
of the Areopagus (which was composed of ex-archons *) wore con- 
fined to the Pcntacosiomedimni / that offices of inferior dignity were 
open .to the Hippeis and Zeugitaa ; and that the Thotos wore made 
incapable of any office at all.^ All ranks, however, voted in the 
Ecclesia, or General Assembly of the I’cbple, which Solon re-ebta- 
blishod, and to which he committed the election of all officers, 
including the archons and the members of the pro-consideriDg 
council. 

27, The distribution of state burthens was proportioned to that 
of state privileges. Direct taxation had probably existed in 
Athens from the earliest times ; but hitherto it may have been a 
mere poll-tax, the most oppressive mode of raising a revenue. 
Solon absolutely exempted the Thetes from direct biii-thons, and 
established a ^uduatod income-tax, pressing most heavily on the 
wealthiest. The Pcntacosiomedimni wore taxed at the full value 
of their property, or at twelve times their income ; the Hippeis at 
one-sixth less than the full value, or at ten times their income; 
the Zeugitaa at one-half the rate of the Hippeis, or at five times 
their income.* The rate of tax demanded varied from time' to 

’ Plut.Vit. Sol. c. 18, et^.; Arist. Pol. retnraof 100, 120, 140, or 180 drachms, 
ii. 9, and Fr. 9 ; Pollux, viii. 130 ; Argum. could ever have been flesignated by that 
ad Aristoph. £(|.* Bub fin.; and the Lexioo- name** (vol. Hi. pk..l59). But a chiss is 
graphers, )W8sim, named from the general character of those 

** It is supposed by some tliat the income composing it, without reference to a few ex- 
was to be in every case derired from land, ceptional cases. And all the best authorities 
but I agree with Mr. Grote (vol. Hi. p. 159) (Aristotle, Plutarch, Pollux) are unanimous 
that this is veiy unlikely. on the point. 

^ 1 agree with Mr. Grote that we are ^ Dem. c. Androt. p. 588; Plut. Vit. 
bound to follow the authority of the ancients Sol. c. 19. 
on this point, rather than the speculations Plut. Vit. Aristid. c. 1. 
even of so ingenious a person as Bockh. ^ Ar. Pol. ii. 9. 

(See the History of Greece, vol. Hi. pp. 157, » See Pollux, viii. 130, with the cxpla- 

158, note.) Bp. Thirlwall inclines to follow nation of Bockh (Econom. of Athens, vol. 
Bockh (voL u. p. 37). So Hermann (Pol. ii. pp. 269-273), which is followe^l by 
Ant. 8 108), Bishop Thirlwall (vol, ii. pp. 38, 39), by Mr. 

' Mr, Grote denies that tl\e fourth class Grote with one exception (vol. iii. pp. 156, 
can really have borne this appellation, be- 157^ and by Dr., Schmitx (Smith s Diet, of 
cause it is not oonoeivable that a proprietor Antiq., sub vpc. Censm), 
whose lan4 yielded to him a dear annual 
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time, according to the needs of the state ; but whatever the rate 
fixed for the year, the Hippeus paid a double income-tax cpnipared 
with the Zeugites, and the Pentacosiomedimnus more than such 
double tax by two-fifths. To illustrate familiarly, if the Zeugites 
had been called on in any year for fivepence in the pound upon 
his income, the Hippeus would have had to pay tefipence in the 
pound, and the Pentacosiomedimnus a shilling. Besides this gene- 
ral burthen, the occasional and irregular expenses of the Liturgies 
or State Services were thrown entirely upon the rich citizens/ 
among whom they were distributed according to some system which 
has not come down to us. 

Had the revenue of the state been derived solely, or even mainly, 
from the property-tax, great dissatisfaction would probably have 
been felt at its graduation, as well as at the exemption from it of the 
mass of the citizens. But the chief and only permanent sources of 
revenue at Athens wore the state-property,^ which was no burthen 
on hny one, and the duties on imports,’* to which -all alike contri- 
buted. The Eisphora. or property-tax, was rarely levied, and only 
upon occasions of diflSculty ; • so that it corresponded rather to the 
forced loans of modern states, which have always been exacted from 
the rich, than to any part of the regular taxation. 

. There is some indication that in the timocratical scheme of Solon 
at Athens, as in that of Servius Tullius at Homo, not taxation only, 
but military duties also, were apportioned accoiding to wealth, and 
thei*efore according to privilege. But tlie graduation in this case 
is not completely-made out. It is clear that the second class fur- 
nished the cavaliy of the Athenian army,**’ and the third class its 
heavy-aimed infantry;** while the fourth formed no part of the 
regular army, only seiving as light troops upon an emergency.^ But 
nothing is said concerning the military obligations of the first class ; 
and we are left to conjecture whether they were legally exempt 
from all service, or acted as cavalry without being called Plippeis, 
or merely fuinished the officers of the cavalry and infantry, as has 
sometimes been supposed.* The first supposition is precluded by 
the whole spirit of Greek antiquity, which attached the profession 
of arms to tlie 'upper classes especially ; * the last may be true to 
some extent, but will not be a sufficient account to give of the 
whole body.* Wer must therefore conclude that there was no exact 


* On the antiquity of the Liturgies, cf. 
Aristot. (Econom. ii. 5. In later times, no 
one contributed to them whose property was 
imder three talents (Isa>us de Pyrrh. c. 80 ; 
l)em. c. Aphob. p. 883). If tliis was the 
original rule, they can have &llen only upon 
Pentaoosioraedimni. Mr. Grote says, that 
they. " were distributed between the mem- 
bers of the (first) three classes ” (voL iii. p. 
160) ; but he does not quote his authoiity. 

^ Bockh, vol. ii. pp. 9-23. 

* Ibid. pp. 23 et seqq. 

* Thucyd. iii. 19 ; Isceus de Dicaeog. c. 57 ; 
Antiph. Tetral. i. 12. Compare Bockh, 
vol. ii. p. 227, and K. P. Hermann, § 162. 


w Pint. Vit. Solon, c. 18 ; Aristopb, Eq. 
^48-563. 

This evidently follows from the ordinary 
exemption of the Thetes (see the next note), 
combined with the cavalry service of the 
Hippeis. 

^ Xen. Hell. ii. iii. § 20 ; Thucyd. vi. 43 ; 
Harpocration, ad voc. 0^r«s. 

* Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 38. 

s Cf. Hermann’s Pol. Ant. § 57 and § 67. 

* Unless we believe that the Hippeis were 

in the time of Solon under 100 (I), as Ando- 
cides deciaivd (de Pace, p. 92); in which 
case the Pentacosiomedinmi would have been 
scarcely so many. * 
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THE PHO-BOULEUTIO COUNCIL. 

line of. demarcation between the first and second classes in respect 
of military service, but that both alike served in the cavaliy,* and 
probably with the same equipment. 

28. Besides introducing this hew organisation, arifl thereby really 
establishing a species of moderate democracy,® Solon instituted the 
Fro-Bouleutic Council,^ a sort of committee of the Ecclesia, consist- 
ing of 40Q citizens, 100 from each of the tribes, whoso business it 
was to prepare all measures before they could be submitted to the 
Assembly, to convoke it when necessary, to direct its proceedings, 
and see to the execution of its decrees. The election of these 400 
persons, as well as that of the archons, was entrusted to the free 
vote of the people,® who had further the power of sitting in judg- 
ment on the archons after their year of office,® and refusing or allow- 
ing their admission into the Areopagus.' 

29. These are the chief points of Solon’s constitution on which 
modem writers are agreed. They constitute an immense advance 
from the strict oligarchy which he found established, and amply 

f account for the opinion which prevailed widely in later times that 
Solon was the true founder of the democracy at Athens. The ex- 
tension of real citizenship from the Eupatrids, who alone can be 
truly said to - have possessed it previously, to all members of the 
tribes ; the substitution of the standard of wealth for that of birth, 
with reference even to the highest offices of the state ; the change 
in the mode of appointing the archons from nomination by the 
Eupatrids to free election by the Assembly of the People ; the prac- 
tical introduction of the etdvya, whereby the archons ^came really 
accountable for their conduct while in office ; and the institution of 
an elective council, with the right of taking the initiative in legis- 
lation and in the conduct of affairs, must, even if unaccompanied 
by any other changes, have conferred on the Athenians a measure 
of liberty and self-government which, compared with their former 
condition, could not but seem absolute democracy, and which, even 
regarded in itself, was substantial freedom. It is possible, how- 
ever, that Solon may have gone further. Plutarch* and Aristotle® 

* See Diet, of Antiq. p. 486. Alcibiades, <ruy€KK\ri(rid(^ttv Kal 

who must have belonged to the Pentacosio- 8 iKti (tt y fi6yoy fi€r€ixoy rijs iroXc- 
medimni, served on hoi'seback at the battle rclaf. And again, So-a rats 

of. Delium (Plat. Sympos. p. 221, B). He xpiytiy, dfiolws Kal irepl ^Kelyofy els rb 
does not appear to have held any command. SiKcurri^pioy d^dtreis (8»Ke rots jSouXo- 

® Arlst. Pol. ii. 9 : *'Eoikc Sc . . . fiivois, 

rby brifioy Kareurrsitreu, And again, XdXa>va ^ Mr. Grote cites Aristotle as a witness on 
Hyioi otoyrai . . . bTifioKpartay KaTocr^- the other side. He believes that in the pas- 
aai T^y stdrpioy, /ii^ayra koXus rify wo- sage respecting Solon (Pol. ii. 9, § 2, 3, and 
Xirelay. 4), Uie last ^section alone (from tpcuyerat 

7 So Plutordi (Solon, c. 19) ; but Aristo- 8* dh narit rbflf 54x«yos to oh obBepiat 
tie says (1. s. c.) that he found the Council dpxvf tA^rfjy) contains the judgment of 
alr«Mly established. This however seems Aristotle bimklf. The second and third 
scarcely possible. sections (fi-om XdXoiKa 8* Hyioi to els rj^y 

* Pint. Vlt. &1. 1. s. c. yyy Bufioicpotrrlay) contain, he says, notlung 

* Arist. Pol. iii. 6 90, ed. Tauchn.). but the opinion of certain critics, who praised 

Compare ii. 9. or blamed Solon, with their r^ns for so 

^ nMniw b. c. Demosth. p. 97. doing. I cannot agree with this \icw. In 

* Vit. Sol. c. 18 : ol Xotwol srdyres section 2, Aristotle passes from the oblique 

Xovyro Bnres, dts olBefilay dpxhv ^Buxey to the direct phrase at the words eeiKt 8e 
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expressly asoribe to him the institution of the Dicasteries or popular 
law-couits; and the Attic orators connect his name vrith almost the 
whole machinery of democracy, as it existed in their own day.^ No 
doubt there is^in such statements more or less of incorrectness — a 
tendency to concentrate under one name what was really scattered 
over a larger surface, and at the same time to dignify with antiquity 
what the speakers regard as important in the democratical system ; 
in many instances too it is clear (as Mr. Grote has well shown 
that the particular points of the system which are ascribed to Solon 
belong to a far more Aiined and advanced age ; but on the other 
hand it seems over bold to set asido the direct, positive, and cir- 
cumstantial statements of writers like Aristotle and Plutarcb, who 
both make the establishment of the law-courts a leading feature in 
the Solonic changes, and to pix)nounce that he did absolutely nothing 
in this matter, because thp entire complex system which existed in 
the time of Pericles cannot hayo come from him. We are bound to 
believe, on two such authorities,® that the idea of popular trial 
originated with Solon, and that some machinery was introduced by 
him for the purpose. It would thus appear that the entire demo- 
cratical system of later times had its germs in his legislation, with 
only two exceptions of any impoitance — viz., ostracism and election 
by lot. 

30. If the democratic character of the Solonian constitution has 
been insufficiently apprehended by some of our writers, by others 
it has undoubtedly been exaggerated to a still greater extent. 
To ascribe to Solon (as Bishop Thirlwall does the full organisa- 
tion 'of the Heliiea, as it appears in the time of the orators, tho 
institution of the lleliastic oath, of the Noinotliets and Syndics, 
and of that bulwark of the later constitution, tho irapa- 

vofjiiav, is to misunderstand altogether his position in Athenian pon- 
stitutional history, and to fail in distinguishing tho, spirit of his 
legislation from that of Clisthenes. The democracy is born under 
S^non, but it is born an infant — not, like MinoiTa, full grown. 
Under Clisthenes it attains to adolescence, under Pericles to matu- 
rity. It is an en'or of tlie most serious kind to ascribe to the sim- 

'X6x»v, and marks by this tliat he turns c. 21 ; Audocid. de Myst. i. p. 13, &c. 
from the statements of others to his own Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. pp. 162-166. 
judgment. The passaw thus introduced is * It should also he horrie in mind, that 
the statement of Arist^le in his own person, (according to Aristotle, 1. s. c.) there was a 
and entirely precludes all controvei-sy as to general agreement on the subject. The only 
his opinion. Aristotle says, foiMc Si XdAwi' question between vSolon’s critics was, ‘whether 
VKslWa fi^v ^dpxovra irp6r«pov oif fcaro- he had done well or ill in establishing the 
Xvirai, riiy re Ka\ rvy dpx"*', Dicasteries. Mr. Grote regards Herodotus 

tUptcriy, rhy 9i Brifioy Karacrr^- as positively contradictii^ the supposition 
(ra<,rh Biitaffrlipia iroi^<ras ix (vol. iii. p. 167);btit the passage adduced 
vdyrwy* Further, it is to me inoonoeiv- in proof (v. 69) is misquoted and mis- 
able, that if Aristotle could have fi-eed Solon translated. Herodotus dc^ not say vbi' 
from the blame attached to him' by his de- 'ABijvtdvy Brjfioy^ wpdrepov tnruaudyoy 
tractors, solely on account of his setting up wdyruy, hut rhy ’A9. Bijfioy, irpdrtpoy 
the Dicasteries, by simply saying, It' is all dirmvn4yoy, rdre rdyra wpht rijy 4 »vtov 
a mistake — he did not set them up,” he poipoi' wpoo’cO^aaro, and iiru>^fi4yoy does 
ihdnld not have done so. not mean “ excluded from office,” bnt ** con* 

♦ Cf. Dem, c. Timocr. pp. 706, 707, and temned by him.” 
p. 746 ; JSsdiin. c. Ctes. p. 429 ; c. Leptin. ^ Hist, of Gteece, vol. i>. pp. 44-46. 
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pie .and comparatively rude time of Solon what have truly been 
called /‘the last refinements and elaborations of the demooratical 
mind of Athens.” • These refinements no doubt grew up gradually 
between the ages of Clisthcnes and Pericles, being the inventions 
of various authors during the gradual development of the democratic 
idea. 

31. It may be doubted whether in one respect oven Mr. Grote 
has not given Solon •credit for a more liberal legislation than can 
be rightly assigned to him. He considers him to have recognised 
as citizens, not the members of the four old tribes 'only, but all tlie 
free inhabitants of Attica, except actual aliens. Such persons, ho 
says, though not eligible for councillors, nor for archons, and there- 
fore incapable of entering the Areopagus, “ wore citizens, and could 
give their votes for archons and . senators, and also take part in the 
annual decision of their accountability, besides being entitled to 
claim redress for wrongs in their own persons.” * To me it seems 
that the admission of these persons to citizenship at this time is 
' highly improbable, and that, if it had been a part of the Solonian 
scheme, we must have found distinct menlbion of it.^ I cannot but 
regard it as one of tho main differences between the Solonian and 
Clisthenic constitutions, that the former left untouched tho condi- 
tions of citizenship, and merely made alterations in tho rights and 

i irivileges of those already acknowledged to be citizens ; while tho 
attor admitted into the citizen body classes never before recognised 
as worthy of belonging to it. Mr. Grote in his account of tho 
Clisthenic legislation seems to admit all that is here contended for ; 
but his statements in that place appear to me wholly inconsistent 
with those contained in his account of the Solonian laws and con- 
stitution.* The point is one of importance in any estimate that wo 


® Crete's Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 164. therefore, that all persons not included in the 
* Ibid. pp. 175, 176. four tribes^ whatever their gnulo of fortune 

^ As we do find in the case of Clisthencs, might be, weie on the same level in respect 
though so much' less is told us of him than to political pricileifesas the fourth awl poor~ 
of Solon. (See Arist. Pol. iii. 1 : KAtc- cst class of the Solonian census/* But in 
aOivrjs fierh r^y rwy rvpdvvvy iK^oX^y the thirty-first cliapter of his fourth volume 
iroAAobr ^<f>v\ir€ve€ (^yovs koI SotfiAovr (p. 169) Mr. Grote expresses himself as fol- 
jLL€ToiKovs.) lows ; — “ Thc political franchise, or the c/ia- 

^ In the eleventh chapter of his third racier of an Athenian citizeny both before 
volume, ^Mr. Grote discusses the “ status, and since Solon, had been confined to the pri- 
under the Solonian constitution, of persons mitive four Ionic tribes, ea(^ of which was 
not included in the gentes and phratries ” — an aggregate of so many close corporations 
and having decided -tliat they could not lie or quasi-families — the gentes and thc phra- 
members of the Pro-Bouleutic Council, nor > tries : none of the resides in Attica, diere- 
Archons, nor (consequently) membei-s of the fore, except thbse included «i some gem or 
Court of Areopagus, he says — There re- phratry^ had any pari in the poUticaVfran- 
mained only the public assembly, in which chise/* 

an Athenian, not a member of these tribes, Bp. Thirlwall is consistent, but (as 1 
ooold take part; yet he was a citizenf since think) wrong. He regards Solon's system 
ixnild give his vote for archons arui sena^ as having made “room for all ircpinen 
tors, and could tat** part in the annual d^ (vol. ii. p. 39) ; and disthencs as only^hav- 
eisioii of their accountability, besides bdng ing enfrandiised a number of ** aliens " and 
entitled to daim redress for wrong from the “ slaves ** (ibid, p, 74), On thc true mean- 
archons, in his own peris(ni, while the alien ing of the passage in Aristotle to whidi he 
could only do so through the intervention of relers (quoted above in note *), see Mr. 
an avouching citizen or Prostates. It seems, Grote’s note, vol. iv. pp. 170, 171. 
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attempt to form of the true character of either B 3 rstem, and it is to 
bo regretted that without necessity a doubt should be allowed tp 
rest upon it. - 

32. To give a complete account of the laws of Solon would ex- 
pand this Essay beyond all reasonable limits. * It is also entirely 
unnecessary, as an admirable digest is contained in the work of 
Mr. Grote.® . Beference will here be made only to those cases where 
his enactments had a special bearing upon the existing condition of 
parties, or had otherwise a political ra^er than a social import. 

(i.) The outcry raised by the severity of Draco’s laws was met 
by their abolition, except in the case of homicide, where his enact- 
ments were^maintained.* Capital punishment was probably limited 
to tliis single case, or, if extended beyond it, was attached only to 
one or two other crimes of especial heinousness.® Scion’s penalty 
for theft was to force the robber to restore twofold.® Inferior 
offences, as libel, seduction, <feo., were punished by fines of greater 
oi'less magnitude.^ Even rape was only made punishable by a 
fine ; ® but adulterers might be killed by any one who caught them 
in the act.® Adulteresses also wore placed under certain disabili- 
ties, constituting a species of infamy (ari/iia).‘ 

(ii.) A certain number of Solon’s regulations seem to have been 
aimed especially at increasing the population of Attica. Marriage 
was encouraged by a law which released illegitimate children from 
the necessity of supporting their parents.* Cohabitation after mar- 
riage was made compulsory in certain cases.® Dowries were secured 
to females as a matter of right.® That Attica might be able to support 
a larger population, no agricultural produce was' allowed to be ex- 
ported, except olive-oil ; all the rest was to be consumed at home.® 
IVade and manufactures were honoured and encouraged, to furnish 
a means of subsistence to a larger number than could have drawn 
their living from the soil.® Foreigners were invited to settle per- 
manently in Attica by the hope of enfranchisement, if they entirely 
gave up their native country, and brouglit with them a useful 
trade.^ It is evident that the legislator sought both to attract 
settlers from abroad and to stimulate the growth and increase of the 
native population. He saw that Attica, with her narrow limits and 
poor soil, could never be great so long as she was purely or even 

* Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. pp. 177-194. ® Plut.Vit. Sol. c. 23, The fine in this case 

^ Plat. Vit. Sol. c. 17. was 100 drachms, or one miina, a fiftl) of 

^ According to iEsoliines (c. Timardi. p. the yearly income of a Pentacosiomodimnus. 
40) the procurer in a cose of seduction was , ^ j^id. 1. s. c. 

punished by death. Perhaps sacrilege was ^ ACschin. c. Timardi. pp. 176, 177, ed. 
so punished, as it certainly was both earlier Reiske. . / 

and later (comp. Plut. Sol. c, 17 with Lys. ® Plut. Vit. Sol, o. 22. 

pro Coll. p. 185). ^ Ibid. c. 20. 

® Aul. GelL xi. 18. The old Roman law ® Isseus de Pyrrh. p. 39 ; Harpocrat. ad 

was the same (Cat. de Re Rust. Proem.). yoc, triros- Solon forbade expensive trous- 
7 Seduction by a fine of twenty drachms, seaux (^epi'dr, Plut. Sol. c. 20) ; but this 
as some imderstand Plutarch (Vit. Sol. c. 23. law did not affect the dowry (w^onca). 

See Mr. Grote's Greece, vol. iii. p. 185, and ^ Plut. Vit. Sol. c. 24. 

I.AnghorD6*8 Plutarch, vol. i. p. 278); libel, * Ibid. c. 22. 

by a fine of five drachms (Plut. Sol. Vit. c. 7 Ibid. c. 24. 

21 ). 
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mainly agricultural. He conceived the idea of a manufacturing and 
commercial development of hia state, being aware, from the exam- 
ple of Corinth, and perhaps of Megara, that by such means a scant 
territory might be made to shelter a groat power. 

(iii.) The law of Solon which has provoked most comment* is 
that which punished with infamy (anfiLa) the man who remained 
neuter in a sedition. In free states of modem Eumpo partisan- 
ship is viewed, generally with disfavour, and the public safety is 
supposed to depend in a great degree on the number of moderate 
citizens who eschew party and look with a dispassionate eye on the 
strife of those engaged in political life. But the case was different 
in the communities of ancient Greece. There indifference was dis- 
liked ; to keep aloof froim state affairs was considered a dereliction 
of duty ; to take no side in politics was thought to prove a cold and 
selfish temper, careless of the welfare of others.® Ihe cause of the 
difference lies partly in the far greater size of the modern states, 
which renders it at once impossible for the bulk of the citizens to 
occupy themselves in fiplitical life, and safe for them to abstain, 
since their mass is too great to bo readily overpowered by the vio- 
lence of a small knot of agitators. It lies partly also in the different 
conception entertained by the ancients and the moderns of the rela- 
tion between the state and the individual.^ With us the individual 
is paramount — the state is a mere machinery for his convenience ; 
wim them the state was all in all, and the individual existed only 
because the state could not exist without him.‘ Solon therefore 
did nothing strange in the eyes of his contemporaries, or of his 
countrymen (so long as they continued Greeks, and wore not 
Bomanized *), when he enacted the law in question. He did but 
attach a legal penalty to conduct already condemned by public 
opinion. And the penalty was not one of great severity.® There 
is no reason to believe that it was perpetual an/iia, or more than 
that gentle pressure which was often used as a moans of compelling 
a man to submit to -the laws.* No doubt the sufferer could at any 
moment terminate it, simply by choosing his side. And it must be 
remembered that the law only came into force when there was an 
actual sedition,* Public opinion was opposed to all abstinence from 

® Plutarch calls it tS»v ai/rov v6fiotv tSioy • Plutarch (Vit. Sol. c. 20) speaks as a 
fjdKurra KalirapaSo^oi^ (Vit. Solf c. 20),aad Homan — and not only so, hut as a Homan 
in one place condemns it altogether (de Ser. of. the time oP the Empire, when such a law 
Num. Vihd. ii. p. 550). Aulus Gellius, on would no doubt have seemed ** strange." 
the other hand, warmly commends it in his * Aulus (acllius undoubtedly exaggerates, 
Koctes Attica: (ii. 12). Montesquieu in his when, prolbssing to give the exact words of 
Esprit des Lois (xxix. 3), and Mr. Grote in the law (N. A, ii. 12), he speaks of the man 
his History (vol. iii. pp. 190>194) defend it who came under its operatiou as losing his 
as neoessaiy vmder iha ctrcumstancss of the houses, his countiy, and his estates ; and 
time, &hx> as sent into exile. The punishment was, 

* Hence in a great measure the unpopu- at the utmost, dri/iPa* which did not involve 
lafity of Socrates, and of the philosophers either exile or loss of propei*ty. 
generally. (See Aristoph. Nub. ; Plat. Gorg. * Cf. Diet, of Antiq. ad voc. hTip(a(p, 
p. 486, B>C.; Rqsubl. vi. § 4-10; Xen. 169, a). 

Mem. I. vi, § 15; &c.) * 6 Kt\€va>y ttripov elvat rhv 

^ K. F. Hermann has some judicious re- 4v trrdffei firiBer4paf ptplltos yiyope- 
marks on this subject (Pol. Ant, § 51). vov (Plut. Vit. Sol. i. 20), 

^ Ar. Pol. i. 1. (p. 4, ed. Taudin.) 
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politics, oven in the quietest times ; but Solon did not make such 
abstinence , penal until the state was in . danger. Indiiference at 
such a time, might well be regarded as not blameworthy merely but 
criminal. And Solon no doubt looked as much to expediency as to 
justice. He wished to end such seditions by throwing a decisive 
weight on one side or the other, judging rightly that the mass of 
calm and dispassionate persons would ^probably decide alike, and, 
when compelled to choose, would go over in a body to one of the 
competitors, whose influence would thus become iri*e8i8tible. He 
saw too, we may be sure, that their accession would commonly be 
to the more moderate of the riva^, who would attract to him those 
of a like temperament. 

33. The legislation of Solon was followed by an interval • of pro- 
found repose. His changes were accepted— even those which pressed 
most hardly upon certain classes — if not with full satisfaction, yet 
with general and complete acquiescence.^ The council and the 
archons, as rei)resentatives of the nation, swore to maintain them ; * 
and no opposition showed itself from any quarter. Objections, how- 
ever, after a while began to bo felt against portions of the system. 
As no party had been violently offende'd by the alterations, so none 
had been much gratified. Solon’s Fragments are enough to show 
that during his lifetime he derived but little credit from his labours. 
Some called him a fool for not having made himself tyrant ; • others 
accused him of undue concessions to the mob ; others again main- 
tained that ho had not given any real relief to the poorer classes.^ 
Solon complains of the impossibility of pleasing every one,* of the 
angry looks which former flatterers cast at him, and of the general 
hostility which he saw in men’s countenances.* lie labours to de- 
fend himself from opposite attacks, insisting on the moderation of 
the course which ho had pursued, and the value of the protection 
which ho had afforded.* It seems that at length ho grew weary of 
defending himself and his legislation irom attack, and, quitting 
Athens about the year b.c. 670, proceeded upori his travels, having 
first (according to some *) taken an oath of the nation that for ten 
years they would make no change in his laws. He trusted that by 
the expiration of the period named they would have become, fami- 

• 

® If we accept n.o, 594 as the date of the oAA* d\^inia’€ fiiy rottr v\ova‘(ovf 
Solonic Jcgisl.ation, wc must suppose a space Kai $ri robs 

of 34 years — above a generation — during ror, 8rt yrls itvaScurfiby ovk iirolii<r€y 
which the history of Athens is a blank. If (Vit. Sol. c. 16). 

the more probable date of u.c. 583 be taken, ^ Fr. vii.: Ifpy/xacriv fieydKois nduny 

we shall I'educe the interval to 23 years. aSetv x<xAcirdv. 

^ Pint. Vit. Sol. c. 16, and c. 25. * Fr. xxvi. 

* Ibid. C. 25. fiew TOT i^pd^kyro, vvv 6* d/iol 

^ See Fragment xxv. of Gaisford’s edition, /icvot 
which begins thus — dpwn ndm wm aijtov. 

Ovk i^v SaAwjV oudi pwkjtis * See Fragments xx. and xxi. 

ioBkd ydp aiWiTOT, ainhi cvk iU^aro. 4 Herod, i. 29. Plutai-ch says nothing of 

In another place Solon defends his conduct in any pledge at the time of his going abroad, 
declining to seize the sovereignty, and says but relates that his laws were originally 
he is not astmmed of it (Fr. xxvii.). made to continue in force 100 years (Vit. 

“ riufcu'th says, fjpccrcir o65eT^pois, Solon, c. 25, ad init.). 
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liarised with his sj-stem,* and would have ceased to wish for altera- 
tion. In this confidence he left themi feeling that were he to stay he 
might be asked to dispense them from their oath — a request which, if 
preferred by the general voice, he could not possibly have resisted. 

34. On the departure of Solon, the foLctions which he had taken 
no measures to suppress, but which his personal influence had suf- 
ficed to keep in abeyance, immediately revived. Tlie parties of the 
plain, the sea-coast, and the highlands, again showed tlieniselves, 
and resumed their contentions/ It may be conjectured that the 
aim of the Podieis was to abolish the timocratical constitution of 
Solon, and to reinstate the Eupatrids in their sole and undivided 
authority. They would consist of the great mass of the Eupatrids 
themselves, the proprietors of the feitile lands about Athens and 
Eleusis, together with their hangers-on and friends, and would foim 
the party of the Reaction, which dreamt of cancelling the past by a 
few strokes of the pen or of the sword, and of returning to the good 
old days of Megacles and Draco. Their leader was a certain 
JLycurgus,^ a member of a Eupatrid family otherwise unknown to 
us, but which Herodotus seems to regard as familiar to his readers® 
— the family .of the Aristolaids. Against them wci ‘0 ranged the 
Parali, or party of the sea-coast, the mercantile and comnmrcial 
class in Athens and in the various ports, consisting in part of Eupa- 
trids, but mainly of those who owed everything to the legislation of 
Solon, and whom his timocratical system especially favoured. Those 
had at their head ,the Alcmseonid Megacles, a grandson of the 
orchon, and formed the Conservative party of the time, which was 
content with tlio existing constitution, and wished for nothing but 
to maintain it. The Ilyporacrii w^ero the party of the Movement, 
consisting chiefly of tho poor yeomen and labourers w'ho with difficulty 
got a living from tho land in the barren cantons of tho east and 
north, and consequently only recognised in the Solonian constitution 
as Thetos, debarred from office under his system, and perhaps disap- 
pointed that he had done no more for them than to cancel their 
debts ; ® they were anxious for changes in the opposite direction- to 
those desired by the Pediois, demanding probably some such reforms 


® "HXirtfB yap M ry ro^r^ 

Kal robs vifiovs atrobs trvviiBtis 

(ibid. c. 25, ad fin.). 

® Pint. Vit. Sol, c, 29 ; Herod, i. 59» . 
Compare § 19 of this Essay, p. 318. 

^ Herod. 1. s. c.; Pint. Vit. Sol. 1. s. c. 

® The expression of Herodotus is remark- 
able,' though it .has not yet, 1 believe, at- 
tracted attention. He introduoes Lycurgus 
for the first time to his readers under the 
name of AvKobpyov ’ ApurroXatSev. It has 
generally been supposed that the latter word 
is simply the name of ’Lycurgus' fiither, 
who is &erefore called, by most oommen- 
tators, Aristolaldes, or Aristolaidas. (See 
the I^tin translation of Schweigh&user, the 
Index of B&hr, the German translation of 
Lange, the French of Larcher, and the Eng- 
lish of Isaac Taylor and Beloe.) But in the 


first place, Herodotus very rarely omits tlie 
article between the name of a son and his 
iather, and never, I believe, where they are 
in the same case. Setondly, in tlie p;iss:ige 
under consideration, tlie name of Lycui'gus 
is accompanied by another which has the 
article — ruy fiby irpoc<rr£rox Me^oicXcor 
toG AXJCjUfil wi'os, T&y Si . Ao- 
icoGpVov. ‘ApiVToX at 5c a». It is in- 
coiK^ivable therefore that the omission 
should have been made in the one case, and 
not in the other, unless to mark a c hange in 
the construction. X regard *Apurro\aiSfw 
as in apposition with AvKobpyou — and I 
iran^te “an Aristolaid,'' or “cjne ot the 
Aristolaids **—— understanding the reference 
to be to a Gens {y4yos) well known at the 
time, though we have no other notice of it. 

® See note “ on page 332. 
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as tliose which Clisthenes, half a centuty later, accomplished. As 
frequently happens with the dimocratical party in its earlier strug- 
gles, they were at a loss for a head, and hence they readily accepted 
the offer of Pisistratus to lead them, though he was previously 
known only by his military talents^ and by his relationship to 
Solon, which can scarcely have been at this time a ground of popu- 
larity. The three parties were organised, we are told, smd had 
begun a furious contention, when Solon returned from his 
travels.* He saw the danger of the crisis, detected the ambition of 
his kinsman, and strenuously exerted himself, both by entreaties 
addressed privately to the leaders,® and warnings given openly to 
the people,^ to avert the coming revolution. But his efforts were 
unavailing. His long absence and his advanced age alike tended to 
weaken his authority ; the chiefs paid no heed to his prayers, and 
the people thought little of his warnings. He was compelled to 
Yitness sorrowfully the fulfilment of his worst anticipations by the 
success of the artifice which made Pisistratus tyrant of Athens.® 
Even then he did not compromise his character or bate his freedom 
of speech. During the short time that he survived the usuiT^ation, 
which seems to have been little more than a year,® he continued to 
reprotfich the Athenians with their tameness and folly, and to 
remind them that their own hands had placed the yoke of servitude 
upon their nccks.^ 

36. The tyranny of Pisistratus and his sons occupied a space of 
almost exactly half a century.® As Herodotus gives a tolerably full 
account* of this period,® and as it has been amply discussed by 
modern writers, no attempt will be made to give a connected view 
of it here. The “ earhf' History of Athens — its dark and unfamiliar 
period — may indeed be considered to end with Solon, who stands 
at the close of the archaic state of things, and at the commencement 
<rf thaf new phase which has been forcibly and tiuly said to be more 
modern than ancient. For this latter period, so far as it falls within 
the space covered by our author, such illustration as seemed neces- 
sary 18 given in the foot-notes.^ Those who require more are referred 
to the thirtieth and thirty-first chapters of Mr. Grote’s History, 
which contain the mc^t accurate digest of the ancient authorities, 
and the most philosophic£tl comment upon them, to be found in the 
whole range of modern literature. * 


* Supra, page 320. 

* Plut. Vit. Sol. c. 29. Laertius follows 
a different tradition. He makes Solon quit 
Athens on account of the tyranny of Pisi- 
stratus, and refuse to raturn thither (i. § 50, 
and § 67). 

* Plut, Sol. 1. 8, C. 

^ See Fragments xvii. and xviii., and com- 
pare Plut. Vit. Sol. c. 80 ; Diog. Ijicrt. i. § 49. 

® Herod, i. 59 ; Plut. Vit. Sol. 1. s. c. 

® Plut. Vit. Sol. ad fin. Compare Clinton, 
F. H. ii. p. 366, and Grote, iii. p. 208. 

^ See. Fragment six: — 

Ec Si itw6vBwn Btwa Bi^viitrdpniv Kiuc6n}Ttt, 

Ml} Ti Sioif Tovnuv iMipav jvofi^qMTV. 


AvTot Tovrovf pv<ria B6prtt, 

Kal Ota ravra kok^v iaxfrt HovXoavvriv, 

® From B.C. 560 to B.O. 510. It was 
not, however, continuous. On the probable 
arrangement of the several reigns and exiles 
of Pisistratus, see Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. 
Append, c. ii. 

* Book i. chs. 59-64, and Book v. dis. 
55-65. Compare also, v. 94 ; vi. 103 ; vii. 
6 ; &c. 

^ See.espedaUy the notes to Book i. chs. 
63-64 ; B^k iii. ch. 60, note ; Book v. 
chs. 56, 65, 66, 69, 97 ; Book vi. ch. 103 ; 
and Book viii. ch, 79. 
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• HISTORY OF HERODOTUS, 

ENTITL]^ ERATO. 


•1. Abistaoobas, the author of the Ionian revolt, perished in 
the way which I have described. Meanwlulo Histiseus, tyrant 
of Miletus, who had been allowed by Dmius to leave Susa, came 
down to Sardis. On his arrival, being ashed by Artaphernes, 
the Sardian satrap, what he thought was the reason that the 
lonians had rebelled, ho made answer that lie could not conceive, 
and it had astonished him greatly, pretending to bo quite un- 
conscious of the whole business. Artaphernes, however, who 
perceived that he was dealing dishonestly, and who had in foot 
full knowledge of the whole history of the outbreak, said to him, 
“ I will tell thee how th6 case stands, Histimus : this shoo is of 
thy stitching ; Aristagoras has but put it on.” 

2. Such was the remark made by Artaphernes concerning the 
rebellion. Histimus, alarmed at the knowledge which ho dis- 
played, so soon as night fell, fled away to the coast. Thus he 
forfeited his word to Darius ; for though ho had pledged him- 
self to bring Sardinia^ the biggest island in the whole world, 
under the Persian yoke,' he in reality sought to obtain the 
direction of the war ^;ainst the king. Crossing over to Chios, 
he was there laid in bonds by the inhabitants, who accused him 

1 Vide Hupra, t. 106. *'An expe- least one settlement of some note (Ala- 
dition against Saidinia/* as Mr. Qrote lia); Sardinia, notwithstanding its ^eat 
observes, ** seems to have been among fertility (Strabo, v. p. 318; Oic. Leg. 

^ the favourite fancies of the Ionic Greeks Man. 12 ; Polyb. i. 79) and convenient 
of that day.” (Hist, of Greece, vol.iv. position, appears (unless we believe the 
p, 400; and compare supra, i. 170, v. tale of lolaus, Pausan. x. 17; Steph. 
124, and Pausan. iv. xxiii. § 4.) It is Byz. ad voc. 'OKfila) never to have at- 
eurioua that it was never realised, tracted a single Hellenic colony. Per- 
While the coasts of Sicily, Italy, Gaul, haps the power of Carthage was fully 
ft Tftd Spain were studded with colonies established there, before the Greeks 
from Greece, and even Corsica had at became familiar with the locality. 
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of intending some mischief •agninst them in the interest of Darius* 
However, when the whole truth was laid before them, and they 
fonnd that Histiscugwas in reality a foe to the' king, they forth- 
with set him at large again. 

3. After this the lonians inquired. Of him for what reason he 
had k> strongly .urged Aristagoras to revolt ^om the king, 
thereby doing their nation so . ill a service. In reply, he took 
good care ;»ot to disclose to tfifem the real cause, but told them 
tW-King Darius had intended to remove tiie Phoenicians from 
their own country, and place them in Ionia, while he planted, the 
lonians in Phmhicia, . and that it was for this reason he sent 
Aristagoras the 6rder. Now it #as not true that the king had 
entertained any such intention, but Histiieus succeeded hereby 
ill arousing tlie fears of the lonians.^ 

4. After this, llistiseus, by means of a certain Hermippus, a 
native of Ataxneus,’’ sent letters to ihany of the Persians in 
Sardis, ivlio had before held some discourse with him concerning 
a revolt. Hermippus, however, instead of conveying them to the 
persons to whom they were addrossed, delivered tliom into the 
liands of Artaphornes, who, perceiving what was on foot, com- 
manded Hermippus to deliver fhe letters according to their 
addresses, and then bring him back the answers which were sent 
to Histiceus. The traitors being in this way discovered, Arta- 
phemes put a number of Persians to death, and caused a com- 
motion in Sardis.* 

5. As for Histiajus, when his hopes in this matter were 
disappointed, he persuaded the Cliians to carry him back to 


3 The readiueas with which this was vol. iv. p. 401.) According to him^ 
believed proves, even bettor than histo- Histicous laid a trap into which Arta- 
rical instances, how frequent such trans- pheraes fell. The letters written were 
fers of population were in the great ori- ‘‘'Mse," and Hermippus was instructed 
ental empires. (Vide supri^ iv. 204, to take care that Artaphernes got pos- 
note \ and compare vol. ii. p. 4G7j session of them. The suspected conapi- 
note ^.) rators T^ere quite innocent, and Arta- 

^ Atameus, in Herodotus, is not a phemes damaged his own cause by kill- 
city, but a tract. It lies opposite Les- mg them. It is unhecessary to point 
bos^ between the range of Can^ and the out how irreconcileable such a view is 
sea. It is reckoned in Mysia, but be- with. the entire story of Herodotus, 
longs to the Chians, being the reward Probably Mr. Grot^f was led to de- 
which they received from Harpagus for part from hia authority by perceiving- 
deUvering upPaotyas. (Cf. i. 160; vi. the improbability of any having 

28; vii 42; viu. 106.) In after times ir joined, or thought of joining, the rebels, 
.there seems to have b^n a town of the This teal dzffioulty, which 1 should 
some name upon the coast. (8oylax, ezpliuin by supposing that the persons 
Peripl. p. 88 ; Xen. Hellen. ixi< ii. 11 ; alluded to, though Persian subjects, 
Strab. ziii. pp. 882, 8^.\ were in reality Zydiana, The event 

^ 1 cannot accept Mr. Grote’s accoubt would then indicate the near approadi 
of this transaction. (Hist, of Greece, at this time of a Lydian outbreMc. 
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Miletus; but the Milesians were too well -pleased at having got 
quit of Aristagoras to be anxiotis to receive another tyrant into 
their countiy ; besides wliieh they had now tasted liberty. They^ 
therefore opposed his return ; and when he endeavoured to force 
an entrance during the night, one of the inhabitants even 
wounded him in the thigh. Having been thus rejected from his 
country, he went back to Cliios ; whence, after failing in an 
attempt to induce the Chians to give him ship, he crossed over 
to Mytil6n6, where he succeeded in obtaining vessels irom the 
Lesbians. They fitted out a squotlrou of eight triremes, and 
sailed with him to the Hellespont, where they took up their 
station, and proceeded to seize all the vesseli^ which passed out 
from the Buxine, unless tlie crews declared themselves ready to 
obey his orders. 

0. Wliile Histiseus and the ]\[ytilen£eans were thus employed, 
Jliletus was expecting an attack from a vast armament, wliich 
comprised both a fleet and also a land force. The Persian 
captoins had drawn their several detachments together,® and 
formed them into a single army; and had resolved to pass 
over all the other cities, which they regarded as of lesser account, 
and to march straight on Miletus. Of the naval states, Plia> 
nicia showed tl|p greatest zeal ; but the fleet was composed liko 
wise of the Cyprians (who had so latfely been brought under),® 
tlie Cilicians, and also the Egyptians.’’^ 

7 . Wliile the Persians were thus making prejiarations against 
JVEiletus and Ionia, the lonians, informed of their intent, sent 
their deputies to the Panionium,® and lield a council upii tlie 
posture of their affairs. Hereat it was determined that no land 
force should be, collected to oppose the Persians, but that tlio 
IMilesians should be left to defend their own walls as tln^y 


^ Hitherto the Persian forces had 
operated in distinct detachments, and 
upon distant points at the same time. 
I)aurise8,%[ymea^ and Otanes, had been 
at the head of^hree distinct armies 
(supra, V. 116-123). 

® Supra, V. 115, 116, 

^ Mr. Qrote considers the Egyptiansi' 
Cilicians, and Cyprians to have formed 
the land army, and ascribes the entire 
fleet of 600 yessels to the Phcemciaqs. 
(History of Greece, 1. s. c.) Herodotus 
clearly means that the four great' naval 
powers of Asia (infra, vii. 89-91) com- 
bined to furnish the fleet. (Vide supra, 

V. lOSv note *.) 

The special zeal of the Phconicians, 
VOL. III. 


who may perhaps have furnished half 
the fleet, arose probably from their 
jealousy of the naval power and com- 
mercial prosperity of Ionia. 

* Supra, i. 141 and 148. It would 
appear that on the departure of Arista- 
goras (v. 126) the revolt entered upon a 
new phase. Hitherto Miletus lia^l been 
a sort of dominant power, and Arista- 
goras bad directed all affairs. On his 
departure, the old confederacy seems to 
have been restored. Probably no confi- 
dence ,woe felt in Pythagoias, his nomi- 
nee and Successor, who can scarcely have 
retained much authority even at Mile- 
tus. Otherwise Histiseus would not have 
been refused admission (ch. 5). 

Z 
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could ; • at the same time they agreed that the whole naval 
force of the states, not excepting a. single ship,, should be 
equipped, and should muster at Lad4,^<* a small island lyii^ off 
Miletus — to give battle on behalf of the place. 

8. Presently the lonians began to assemble in their ships, and 
with them came the JSolians of Lesbos ; and in this way they 
man^alled their line : — The wing towards the east ^ was formed 
of the Milesians themselves, who famished eighty ships ; next 
to them came the Prienia^ with twelve, and the Mynsians with 
three ships ; ‘ t^er the Myusians were stationed the Teians, whose 
ships were seventeen ; then the Chians, who ffimished a hundred. 
The Erythneans and Phocseans followed, the former with eight, 
the latter with three sliips ; beyond the Phocseans were the Les- 
bians, furnishing seventy ; last of all came the Samians, forming 
the western wing, and furnishing sixty vessels.^ The fleet 
amounted in all to three hundred and fifty-three triremes.* Such 
was the number on the Ionian side. 


> There is no reason to suppose that 
the lonians came to this decision from 
‘'jealousy of Milesian influence/* 
(Blakepley, ad loc.). .They always re- 
cognised the sea as their own proper 
element (compare i. 28^ and 1CI9), 
and they knew, as well as the Persians 
(infra, ch. 9), that so long as they could 
maintain the mastery at sea, Miletus 
and the other maritime towns were 
safe. 

Lad6 is now a hillock in the plain 
of the Meeander (Chandler's Travels, ch. 
liii. Yol, i. p. 206\ The deposits from 
the river have extended the const to a 
distance of several miles west of Mile- 
tus (supra, i. 142, note ’). The whole 
scene of the sea-flght is now land. 

^ The fleet formed in front of Miletus, 
and thus faced the north. (See the 
chart, vol. i. p. 226.) “ The wing to- 
wards the east *’ would therefore be the 
right wing — the post of honour (vi. Ill ; 
ix. 28; &c.). 

> Myus and Priene, which “ had the 
same dialect" with Miletus (i. 142), and 
lay in its immedifite neighbourhood, 
were probably little more than depen- 
dancies on “ the glory of Ionia ” (v. 28). 
Henee their ships are drawn up next to 
hers. 

^ It is remarkable that four of the 
Ionian cities, Ephesus, Colophon, Lebe* 
dus, and Clasomenfe, iiimished no 
vessels to the combined fleet. The de- 
fection of Clazomenie may be accounted 


for, since it had been recently recovered 
by the Persians (supra, v. 1^3). But 
why the other three cities sent no con- 
tingents is not so clear. Perhaps the 
army of Otanes ha^ taken them on its 
march %:om ClazffiiensB to Miletus. 
They all three lie upon the route. 

The number of ships furnished is a 
good indication of the relative imppi't- 
ance of the several states. Chios, Jmle- 
tus, Lesbos, and Samos are the four 
leading powers. This is very remark- 
able with respect to Samos, which was 
said to have been so utterly ruined not 
twenty years previously, (See note ® on 
Book iii. ch. 149.) Phocato, oncp the 
rival of Miletus, is now, in consequence 
of her great migration (supra, i. 165- 
167), miserably reduced. Still the nau- 
tical superiority of her inhabitants is 
shown by the fact that the leader of her 
small contingent is felt to be the Attest 
man to command the miited fleet. Teos 
and Priene have reAvered from the 
^ock of the Persian conquest (i. 161 
and 168) far more thai^^Fhocaoa. Samos 
and Miletufi are regaraed as poBsessing 
the greatest nautical skill, and there- 
fore occupy the wings, the posts at once 
of honour and of danger. ' 

^ It ’must be noticed as remarkable, 
that the sum total here nven by Hero- 
dotus exactly talliea wiu his separate 
items, which is very rarely the case. 
(See Introductory Essay, vol. i. jfp. 86, 
87.) 
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9. On the side of the barbarians tl^e number of vessels wa^ 
six hundred.^ Th^se assen^bled off the coast of Milesia, while 
the land army collected upon the shore ; but the leaders, 
learning the strength of the Ionian fleet, began to fear lest they 
might fail to defeat them, in which case, not having the mastery 
at sea, they would be unable to reduce Miletus, and hiight in 
consequence receive rough treatment at the hands of Darius. 
So when they thought of all these things, they resolved on the 
following course : — Calling together the Ionian tyrants, who had 
fled to the Medes for refuge when Aristagoras deposed them 
from their governments, and who were mw in camp, having 
joined in the expedition against Miletus, tne Persians addressed 
them thus : Men of Ionia, how is the fit time to show your zeal 
for the house of the king. Use your best efforts, every one of 
you, to detach your fellow-countrymen from the general body. 
Hold forth to them the promise that, if they submit, no hann 
shall happen to them on account of their rebellion ; their temples 
shall not be burnt, nor any of their private buildings ; neither 
shall they be treated with greater harshness than before the out- 
break. . But if they refuse to yield, and. determine to try the 
chance of a battle, threaten them with the fate which shall as- 
sui^dly overtake them in that case. Tell them, when they are 
vanquished in fight, they shall be enslaved ; their boys shall be 
made eunuchs, and their maidens transported to Bactra ; ® while 
their country shall be delivered into the hands of foreigners.” 

10. Thus spake the Persians. The Ionian tyrants sent accor- 
dingly by night to their respective citizens, and reported the 
words of the PeJrsjans ; but the people were all stanch, and re- 
fused to betray their countrymen, those of each state thinking 
that they alone had had overtures made to them. Now these 
events happened on the first appearance of the Persians before 
Miletus. 

11. Afterwards, while the Ionian fleet was still assembled at 

^ This was something less than the fitter to terrify the Greeks, 
full force which the four powers' (Phes- Not many early writers speak of the 
nicia, Rg^pt, Cyprus, and .Cilicia) wer^ city Bactra (the modern Balkh'^* from 
able to furnish. See the accouut of the which the province Bactria obtained its 
fleet of Xerxes (infra, vii. 89-95), where name. Herodotus, however, mentions 
they contribute 750. it both in this place, and in another 

® One would have expected Susa, passage (infra, ix. afterwards 

rather than Bactra, here.; as the captive oecame well known through^ the con- 
maidens would of course be . carried to quests of Alexander (Arrian, Exp. A^. 
the court (vide infra, ch. 32, &va<rtra- hi. 29; Strab. xi. p. 752, Ac.), ^e 
ffrohs napi, 0 a iirtX 4 a). But perhaps Zendsvetta makes it the fourth earliest 
the remote and savage Bactra was intro- settlement of the Arian race, 
duced of set purpose iuto the threat, as 

z 2 
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Lad6, councils were held^ and speeches made by divers persons — 
among the rest by Dionysius, the Phocaean captain, who thus 
exprefissed himself : — ‘‘ Our affairs hang on the razor’s edge, men 
of Ionia, either to be free or to be slaves; and slaves, too, who 
have shown themselves runaways. Now then you have to choose 
whether you will endure hardsMjiS, and so for the present lead a 
life of toil, but thereby gain ability to overcome your enemies 
and establish your own freedom ; or whether you will persist in 
this slothfulness and disorder, in which case I see no hope of 
your escaping the king’s vengeance for your rebellion. I 
beseech you, be persuaded by me, and trust yourselves to my 
guidance. Then, if the gods only hold the balance fairly 
between us, I undertake to say that our foes will either decline 
a battle, or, if they fight, suffer complete discomfiture.’^ 

12. These words prevailed with the lonians, and forthwith 
they committed themselves to Dionysius ; whereupon he pro- 
ceeded every day to make the ships move in column, and the 
rowers ply t^eir oars, and exercise themselves in breaking the 
line;'^ while the marines were held under arms, and the vessels 
were kept, till evening fell, upon their anchors,® so that the men 
had nothing but toil from morning even to night. Seven days 
did the lonians continue obedient, and do whatsoever he bade 
them ; but on the eighth day, worn Out by the liardness of the 
work and the heat of the sun, and quite unaccustomed to such 
fatigues, they began, to confer together, and to say one to 
another, What god have we offended to bring upon ourselves 
such a punishment as this ? Fools and distracted tliat we were, 
to put ourselves into the hands of this Phocfean braggart, who 
does but furnish three ships to the fleet ! He, now that he has 
got us, plagues us in tlie most desperate fashion ; many of us, in 
consequence, have fallen sick already — ^many more expect to fol- 
low. We had better surfer anything rather lhan these hardships ; 
even the slavery with T;vhich we are threatened, however harsh, 
can be no worse than our present thraldom. Come, let us refuse 
him obedience.” So saying, they forthwith ceased to obey his 

7 This was the most important naval set upon the manosuvre by the most 
mancouvre with which the Qreeka were skilful of the ancient sailors, see Thucy- 
acquainted. It is supposed to have had dides, i. 49 ; ii. 89 ; vii. 36 ; Xen. Hellen. 
two objects'; one, the breaking of the x. vi. 31 ; Polyb. i. li. 9, and xvz. iv. 
oars of the two yessels between which 14. This last passage is particularly 
the ship using the manoouvre passed, important as showing the nature of the 
and the other, the cutting off of a por- operation.) 

tion of the enemy's fleet from ^he rest. ^ Instead of being drawn up on shore, 
It is not quite certain, however, that it as was the usual practice, 
had this latter object. (For the value 
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orders, and pitehed their tents, as if they had been soldiers, 
upon the island,® where they reposed under the shade all day, 
and refused to go aboard the ships and train themselves.' 

13. Now when the Samian captains perceived wliat >vas taking 
place, they were more inclined than before to accept the terms 
which JEaces, the son of Syloson, had been autliorised by the 
Persians to offer them, on condition of their deserting from the 
confederacy. For they saw that all was disorder among the 
lonians, and they felt also that it was hopeless to contend with 
the power of the king ; since if they defeated the fleet whicli had 
been sent against them, they knew that another woftld come ‘five 
times as great.'^ So they took advantage of the occasion which 
now offered, and as soon as ever they saw the lonians refuse to 
work, hastened gladly to provide for the safety of tlieir temples 
and their properties. This iEaces, who made the overtures to 
the Samians, was the son of Syloson, and grandson of the earlier 
-3llaces.^ He had formerly been tyrant of Samos, but was ousted 
from his government by Aristagoras the Milesian, at the same 
time with the other tyrants of the lonians.^ 

14. The PhoGiiicians soon afterwards sailed to the attack ; and 
the lonians likewise put tliomselves in line, and went out to 
meet them. When they had now neared one another, and joined 
battle, which of tlie lonians fought like brave men and which 
like cowards, I cannot d(jclare with any certainty, for charges aro 
brought on all sides ; but the tale goes that the Samians, ac- 
cording to the agreement which they had made with ^^aces, 
hoisted sail, and quitting their post bore away for Samos, except 
eleven ships, whose captains gave no heed to the orders of the 
commanders, but remained and took part in^the battle. The 
state of Samos, in consideration of this action, granted to these 
men, as an acknowledgment of their bravery, the honour of 
having their names, and the names of their fathers, inscribed 


^ Ladd was capable o€ accommodating 
a considerable body of men. Alexander, 
when he attacked Miletus, disembarked 
upon the island a' detachment of 4OO0 
llkracians. (Arrian, Exped. Alex, 
18.) 

* It adds a value to these graphic de- 
tails, to consider that they may have 
been preserved by Hecatasus, who was 
most likely an eye-witness of the pro- 
ceedings (supra, V. 36, ^d 124V 
^ On this exaggeratipn, see the Intro- 
ductory Essay, vol. i. p. 82. To judge 


by the, fleet of Xerxes, the greatest naval 
force that Persia could collect was a 
fleet of 1200 triremes (infra, vii. 89). 

^ * The family tree of the Samian 
cidie is the following: — 

JSaoes 


Bolycrates* pantagnottw Syloson 
iGacss 

♦ Supra, V. 38. 
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upon a pillar, which still stands in tiie market-place.” The Les- 
bians also, when they saw the Samians, who were drawn up next 
then^ begin to flee, themselves did the like ; and the example, 
once set, was followed by the greater number of the lonians. 

15. Of those who remabied and fought, none were so rudely 
handled as the Chians, who displayed prodigies of valour, and 
disdf^ined to play the part of cowards. They furnished to the 
common fleet, as I mentioned above, one hundred shipe^ having 
each of them forty* armed citizens, and those pic'ked men, on 
board ; and when they saw the greater portion of the allies 
betraying tbft common cause, they for theii* part, scorning to 
imitate the base conduct of these traitors, although they were 
loft almost alone and unsupported, a very few friends continuing 
to stand by them, notwithstanding went on with the fight, and 
ofttimes cut the line of the enemy, until at last, after they had 
taken very many of their adversaries’ ships, they ended by losing 
more than half of their own. Hereupon, with the remainder of 
their vessels, the Chians fled away to their own country. 

16. As for such of their ships as were damaged and disabled, 
these, being pursued by the enemy, made straight for Mycale,” 
where the crews ran them ashore, and abandoning them began 
their march along the continent. Happening in their way upon 
the territory of Ephesus, they essayed to cross. it; but here a 
dire misfortune befell them. It was night, .and the Ephesian 
women chanced to be engaged in celebrating the Thesmophoria 
— ^the previous calaraify of the Chians had not been heard of’ — 


^ No doubt Herodotus hieid seen this 
pillar. His desoriptions of Samos are 
throughout those of an eye-witness. 
(Compare iit. 54 and ^0). Suidas re- 
lates (ad voo. 'HptiSoTos) that he fled to 
Samos from the tyranny of Lygd&mis, 
the grandson of Artemisia, and continued 
there a considerable time — long enough 
to learn accurately the dialect of the 
place. But it has already been shown 
that we cannot trust these statements 
(Introductory Essay, vol. i. pp. 11-13). 

0 For a description of Mycal^, vide 
supra, i> 148. It was the name given to 
the mountainous headland w^ch runs 
out from the coast in the direction of 
Samos, separating the hay which receives 
the waters df the Mmander (or Great 
Mendere) from that into which the Oay- 
ster (or Little Mendere) flows. The range 
is now called Mount Samsoun, from Sam- 
Boun, the modem name of Ihi^nd. 

7 In this fa^ we seem to have another 


indication that Ephesus kept aloof from 
the revolt (supra, ch. 8, note ®). The 
Thesmophoria was a festival in honour 
of Demeter, or Ceres Thesmophorus 
(t. e. the lawgiver), in which women 
only participated, and which was cele- 
brated in various parts of Gh^ece with 
similar rites, but not everywhere at the 
same time of the year. At Athens the 
festival took place in autumn, in the 
month Pyanepsion (October) ; but else- 
where it seems to ^ve been generally 
celebrated in the summer. It lasted 
for some days. The places where it is 
known to have been held are the follow- 
ing: Spart^ Athens, Thebes, Eretria, 
Drymcea in Phocis, Delos, Miletus, 
Ephesus, Syracuse, and Agrigentum. 
For a fidl account of the ceremonies 
with ‘ which it was acoompanied at 
Athens, see Smith's Dictionary of An- 
tiquities, pp. 964, 965. 
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80 when the Ephesians saw their country invaded by an armed 
band, they made no question of the new-comers being robbers 
who purposed to carry off their women ; ® and accordingly they 
marched out against them in full force, and slew them all. Such 
•wore the misfortunes which befell them of Chios. • 

17. Dionysius, the Phoca3an, when he perceived that all was 
lost, having first captured three ships from the enemy, himself 
took to flight. He would not, however, return to Phocoea, ^hich 
he well knew must fall again, like the rest of Ionia, under the 
Persian yoke ; but straightway, as he was, he set sail for Pboe- 
nicia> und there sunk a number of merchantmen, and gained a 
great booty ; after which he directed his course to Sicily, where . 
he established himself as a corsair,® and plundered the Cartha- 
ginians and Tyrrhenians, but (^d no liarm to the Greeks. 

18. The Persians, .when they had vanquished the lonians in 
the sea-fight, besieged Miletus both by land and sea, driving 
mines under the walls, and making use of every knoWn device, 
until at length they took both the citadel knd the town,^ six years 
from, the time when the revolt first broke out under Aristagoras. 
All the inhabitants of the city they reduced to slavery, and thus 
the event tallied with the announcement which had been made 
by the oracle. 

19. For once upon a time, when tho Argives had sent to 
Delphi to consult the god about the safety of their own city, a 
prophecy was given them, in which others besides themselves 
were interested ; for while it bore in part upon the fortunes of 
Argos, it touched in a by-clause the fate of the men of Miletus. 

I shall set down the portion which concerned the Argives when 
I come to that part of my History,^ mentioning at present only 
the passage in which the absent Milesians were spoken of. 
This, p^sage was as follows : — 

** Then ahalfc thou,. Miletus, so oft the contriver of evil, 

^ Be, thyself, to many a feast and an excellent booty: 

Then shall thy matrons wash the feet of long-haired masters;— 

Others shall then possess our lov'd Oidymian temple.” 

Such a fate now befel the .Milesians ; for the Persians, who wore 
their*hair long,® after killing most of the men, made the women 

® For the frequency of such outrages, foe, 
vide infra, ch. 138. ' I follow the rendering of Schweig- 

• The honourable nature of thisem- haiU8er,_not without^ some hesitoMon, 


very^ unusual among such corsairs, to * Vide infra, ch. 77. , , , . 

make any difference between friend and • The long and carefully curled hair 
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and children slayes ; and the sanctuary at Didyma/ the oracle 
no less than the temple, was plundered and burnt ; of the riches 
whereof I have made frequent mention in other parts of my 
History.® # 

20. Those of the Milesians whose lives were spared, being 
carried prisoners to Susa, received no iU treatment at the hands 
of King Darius, but were established by him in Ampe, a city on 
the Jkores of the Erythrtean sea, u^r the spot where the Tigris 
flows into it.* Miletus itself, and the plain about the city, were 
kept by the Persians for themselves, while the hill-country was 
assigned to the Carians of Pedasus.^ 

• 21. And now the Sybarites,* who after the loss of their city 

occupied Laiis * and Scidrus,‘ faUod duly to return the former 
kindness of the Milesians. For, these last, when Sybaris was 
taken by the Crotqniats,* made a great mourning, all of them, 
yoiiths as well as men, shaving their heads ; since Miletus and 
Sybaris were, of all the cities whereof wo have any knowledge, 

of the Persians is conspicuous in the the Persians, when the other Garians 
sculptures of Perscpolis and Behistuir. revolted from them, and were now re* 
j®8chylus, on account of it, called the warded for their fidelity. Mylasa, 
Persians fia6vx(ur^€vr€s (ap. Athen. which lay nearer the Milesian hill- 
Deipn. xiv. 23, p. 627, D.). For a re- country (Mount Latmus), had, we 
presentation of the manner iu which it know, taken a leading paH in the in- 
was worn, see the woodcuts, vol. i. p. surrection (supra, v. 121). 

221. “ For the situation of Sybaris, and its 

* Didyma was the name of the place history, see above (v. 44^ note *). 

called also Branchidee, in the teiTitory * Laiis was about 35 miles from Sy- 
of Miletus, where the famous temple of baris. It was situated on the western 
Apollo stood. (Strab. xiv. p. 927, too coast of Italy, near the mouth of the 
4y AiSufiois vaou; StepU. Byz. AiSvfia river of the same name (Strab. vi. p. 
r6vos MiA'^rov.) The temple itself was 364; Plin. H. N. iii. 5 ; Steph. Byz. ad 
sometimes called *'the Didyiueum'* voe.), which is still known as the Lao 
(Quint. Curt. vii. 5, § 28), and the (Swinburne, vol. ii. p. 474). It had 
Apollo worshipped there ** Apollo Didy- ceased to exist by the time of IStrabo, 
meus” (Strab. xiv; p. 910; Plin. H. N. and no traces seem now to remain of it. 
V. 29; Macrob. Sat. i. 17; Etym. Mag. ^ Stephen of Byzantium (ad voc.) is 
ad voc. AtBufiaios), the only other writer wlio has preserved 

The temple and its site have been to us a notice of this town. He calls it 
already described (supra, i. 157, note ^). a city of Italy, and records that its in- 

* Supra, i. 92 ; v. 36. Strabo (1. s. c.) habitants were mentioned by Lycus (of 

seems to think that the temple was Khegium), one of the historians of Alex- 
first burnt, and its jriches carried off ander, about b.g. 300. It was probably 
by X&rjcea ; but this statement is of no situated at no great dknbance froijjL Laiis, 
weight against the clear testimony of either in the mountain remon between 
Herodotus. that place and Sybaris (cf. Schiller de 

^ The city Ampd is known only to Thuriorum Hep. p. 8), or, perhaps, on 
Herodotus and Stephen. (See Steph. the coast, like Laiis. According to 
Byz. ad voc.) It is impossible to fix its some, its site is marked by the ruins 
site, since the comrses of the rivers have at Sapri, six miles east of Policastro, 
changed, and the coast-line has advanced (See the article on Scidrus in Smith's 
considerably. (See vol. i. p. 466.) Geograph. Diet.) * 

' 7 Supr^ i. 175. It is probable that ^ Supra, v. 44. 
the PecUuans had continued faithful to 
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the two most closely united to one another.® The Athenians, on 
the other hand, showed themselves beyond measure afflicted at 
the fall of Miletus, in many ways expressing their sympathy, and 
especially by their treatment of Phrynichus.‘ For when this poet 
brought out upon the stage his drama of the Capture of Miletus, 
the whole theatre burst into tears; and the peojde sentenced 
him to pay a fine of a thousand drachms,* i’or recalling to^thpm 
their own misfortunes. Tliey likewise made a law, that no one 
should ever again exhibit that piece. 

22. Thus was Miletus bereft of its inliabitants. In Samos, the 
people of the riclxer sort were much displeased with the doings 
of the captains, and the dealings they had had with the Modes ; 
they therefore held a council, very shortly after the sea-fight, and 
resolved that they would not remain to become the slaves of 
-Spaces and tlie Persians, but before the tyiKint set foot in their 
country, would sail away and found a colony in another laud. 
Now it chanced that about this time the Zanclmans of Sicily had 
sent ambassadors to the lonians, and invited them to Cal(i-Act6,* 
where they wished an Ionian city to be founded. This place, 
Oixle-Actd (or the Fair Strand) as it is called, is in tho country of 
the Sicilians, and is situated in the part of Shdly wliich looks 
towards Tyrrhenia.’ Tho offer thus made to all tho lonians was 

® The lustorian Tiniajus (Fragtn. 00) the Peraie of Aeschylus, and appears to 
assertod, 'that this close union resulted have gained the tragic prize in the 
from the commercial intercourse bo- year b,c. 476. He was especially famed 
tween the two cities. According to him for the excellency of his choriisosw 
the wool of Miletus was the chief mate- (Aristoph. Av. 710; Vesp, ‘2‘JO, 260; 
rial used by the Sybarites in their dress ; Aristot, Prob. xix. y i .) 
and as they thus depended on Miletus ^ Twice the income of a Pentacosio- 
for one of their most valued luxuries, medimnus. The same story is told by 
the Sybaiites regarded its inhabitants Strabo ^xiv. 911), AClian (xii. 17),.Plu- 
with special affection. But Timccus has tarch (Pruicept. Kcipubl. gor. ii. p. 814, 
the air of exaggerating the Sybaritic B.), Libaniiis (i. p. .OOC;, Aiiimiauus 
luxunousness (vide infra, ch. 127). Marcellinus (xxviil. 1), and others. 

* Phry-nichuB, the disciple of Thespis ® This place became afterwards known 
(Suidas, ad voc.), began to exhibit tra- m Calactd, or Oalacta. (Cic. in Verr. ii. 
gedies about the yetu: b.c. 51 1. Ue is iii. § ; Ptolem. Geograph, iii. 4, p. 

said to have been the fuut who *‘dropt 78; Sil. Ital. xiv. 251.) It lay on the 
tho light and ludicrous cast of tho ori- north coast of Sicily, between Hala^sa, 
ginai drama, and dismissing Bacchus and HaluntiumA Tho probable site is 
and the Satyrs, formed his plays from the modern. Caronia (long. 14^ 27', lat. 
the more grave and elevated events rO- 38® nearly). The coast in this part is 


164.) ASschylus, his junior by about pp. 96, 97.) Perhaps, however, the “ Fair 
ten or fifteen years, was accused of bor- Strand ’* derived its name rather from 
rowing largely from them. (Aristoph. jbhe productiveness of its fisheries. Si- 
Ran. 1228, ed. ^tbe; Glauc. Bbeg. in lius Italicus (1. a. c.) calls it ''littus 
Intipduct. ad ASschyl. Pent.) His pisoosa Calacte." 

Phopnisi^ was pn the same subject as ^ That is, on the north coast. Mr. 
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THE SAMIANS SEIZ!B ZANOL^i^ 

embraced only by the Samians, and by such of the Milesians as 
had contrived to effect their escape. 

23. Hereupon this is what ensued. The Samians On their 
voyage reached the country of the Epizephyrian Locrians,” at a 
time when the Zanclasans and their king Scythas were engaged 
in the siege of a Sicilian town which they hoped to tiike. 
Aijaxilaiis, tyrant of Hhegium,* who was on ill terms with the 
Zanclseans, knowing how matters stood, made application to the 
Samians, and persuaded them to give up the thought of Cal^ 
Act6, the place to which they were bound, and to seize Zancl6 
itself, which was left without men. The Samians followed this 
counsel anjj possessed themselves of the town ; which the Zan- 
cheans no sooner heard than they hurried to the rescue, calling 
to their aid Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela,' who was one of their 
allies. Hippocratea came with his army to their assistance ; but 
on his alTival he seized Scythas, the Zancloaan king, who had 
just lost his city, and sent him away in chains, together with his 
brother Pythogenes, to the town of Inycus ; * f^r which he 

Blakesley, who strangely enough iden- certain slaves of the Locrians with their 
tides Oalf^Act^S and even Calacta, wiiih mistresBea during the prolonged absence 
Zancl6 itself, is puzzled by this expreS' of their lords tipon an expedition. On 
siou (note ad loc.). hearing that their masters were about to 

* The Epizephyrian or Western Lo- return home, they took ship, and with 
criaus are the Locrians of Italy, who the women sought a home in Italy. (Cf. 
possessed a city, Locri, and a tract of Aristot. ap. Polyb. xii. 9.) 
country, near the extreme south of the The Locrians of Italy derived their 
modern Calabria. Locri lay upon the special designation either from their 
eastern ooastj about dve miles from the position relatively to the other Locrians, 
modern village of Gerace (lat. 38 10', or from Cape Zephyriuiu (the modem 
long. 16^ 8'). It was situated at some Cape Brassario), which lay within their 
little distance from the shore, ux>on the territory. (Strah. 1. s. c.) Their..famous 
brow of a hill called Esdpis. (Strah. lawgiver, Z^eucus, is 4k>o well-known a 
vi. p. 372.) Swinburne observed some personage Xcf. Arist. Pol. ii. 9 ; Polyb. 
ruins which seem to have belonged to it xii. 18; Strab. 1. s. c.; Schol. ad Piud. 
(Travels, vol. i. p. 340); but they have 01, xi. 17, &c.) to need more than a 
now almost entirely disappeared. (See passing allusion. 

Learis Journal of a Landscape-Painter, * Rhegium retains its name almost 
pp. 89, 90.) The coins, however, which unchanged. It is the modem Reggio, 
lure constantly dug up on the spot, suf- a town of some consequence upon the 
ficiently identify the site. Btrait of Messina, The land distance 

According to Ephorus (Frag. 46), the from Locri is about 28 miles. Rhegium 
Epizephyrian Locrian#vore colonists of was founded about b.g. 6G8. It was a 
the Locrians of Opus. Pausanias (ui. joint colony of ChalddeanB and Messe- 
3 dz. § 11) and Virgil (^n. iii. 399) seem nians. The latter had the supremacy, 
to have believed the same. Strabo, (Strab, vi. pu 370.) 
however, positively asserts that they ^ Infra, vii. 153, 154. 
came from the Locris on the Grissssan ^ Inycus was^ an insignificant plaee 
Qulf, the country of the Locri Ozolss, irtJLtKp6v, Plat. Hipp. Mm. 

Dionysius Periegetes (364) confirms 282, £.), in the neighbourhood (as it 
this: and his account is probably de- would seem^ of A^rigentum. Some 
rived from Aristotle, with whom he writers (as Gharax, and Pausanias) made 
agrees as to the fact that the origin of it the capital city of king Gocalus, with 
the colony was the intermarriage of whom, according to this tradition, Minos 
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Chap. 22^25. ||)30TTHAS, THE ZANCLiEAN KING. 

came to an understanding with the Samians, exchanged oatlis 
with them, and agreed to betray the people of Zancle. The 
reward of his treachery was to be one-half of tlie goo^ and 
chattels, including slaves, which the town contained, and all that 
he cijuld find in the open country. Upon this Hippocrates 
seized and bound the greater number of the Zanclmans as 
slaves; delivering, however, into the hands of the Samians 
three hundred of the principal citizens, to be slaughtered ; but 
the Samians spared the lives of these persons. 

24. Scytlias, the king of the Zanclajans, made his escape from 
Inycus, and fled to Himera ; ^ whence he passed into Asia, and 
went up to the court of Darius. Darius thought him the most 
upright of all the Greeks to whom he afforded a refuge ; for with 
the king’s leave he paid a visit to Sicily, and thence returned 
back to Persia, where he lived in great comfort, and died by a 
natural death at an advaheed age. 

25. Thus did the Samians escape the yoke of the Medes, and 
possess themselves without any trouble of Zancle,* a most beau- 
tiful city. At Samos itself the Phoenicians, after the fight which 
had Miletus for its prize was over, re-established iEaces, the son 
of Syloson, upon his throne. This they did by the command of 
the Persians, who looked upon iEaces as one who had rendered 


warred in Sicily (vide infra, vii. 170, and 
cf. Pausan. vii. iy. § 5; Steph. Byz. ad 
voc. KdfiiKos). It was probably, there- 
fore, not far from Gamicua (bis capital, 
according to others), which was in the 
territory of the Agrigentines. The 
coimtzy round Inycus produced a wine 
of some repute. (Hesych. ad voc. *Ivvu- 
X^yos ; Steph. Byz. ad voo. ’'luvxoy.) 

^ Himera was an important place', and 
the only Greek colony on the north coast 
of Sicily. The modem Termini, which 
has arisen from its warm baths (Therinao 
Himerenses, Ptol.), marks the site (lat. 
38^, long. 130 12'^. It was colonized 
from Zancl6, the colonists being in part 
Ghalcideans, in part exiles from Syra- 
cuse, (Thuoyd. vL 5; Strab. yi. p. 
394.) The Carth^uians are said to 
have destroyed it, in revenge for their 
defeat by Ckslt, about the year B.c. 417 
(Diod. Sic. xi. 49, and see infra, vii. 167). 
The city had certainly disappeiu'ed by 
the time of Strabo (vi. p. 394) ; but the 
name rjemained in the river Himera, the 
modem Fiume di S, Leonar(h ^Ptolem. 
iii. 4, p. 7S). Scarcely any vAtiges can 
be now traced of the ancient city. 


(Smyth’s Sicily, p. 95.) 

^ ZancI^, the modem Messina, is too 
well known to need desciiptiou. It is 
still the second city in Sicily, having a 
population of 70,000 souls. According 
to Thucydides it was a Chalcitlean set- 
tlement, founded in part from Chalcis 
herself, in part from Cym6 (Cuma), one 
of her colonies (vi. 4), The same writer 
derives tlie name Zancl6 from a Sicilian 
word, ** zanchn,** “ a sickle,” which well 
expressed the curved projection from the 
coast at the spot where the city stood. 

Thucydides (1. s. c.) confirms the ac- ' 
count of this transaction given by*Hero- 
dotus, and further’ informs us, that the 
Samians enjoyed their prize but a very 
short time. Anaxilaus, who had invited 
them to seize the place, soon afterwards 
dispossessed them of it, and colonised it 
wim men of various nations (vide infra, 
vii. 164). The narrative of PausaxiiM 
(iv. xziii. § 3) is completely at vari- 
ance with the narrative of ^ Herodotus, . 
and equally so with the brief notice of 
Thucydides. It s^ms to be a mere 
misrepresentation of the events here 
narrated. 
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them a high service and therefore deserved well at their hands. 
They likewise spared the Sji^mians, on account of the desertion of 
their vessels, and did not bum either their city or their temples, 
as they did those of the other rebels. Immediately after the fall 
of Miletus the Persians recovered Caria^ bringing some of the 
cities over by force, w^hile others submitted of their own accord. 

26. Meanwhile tidings of what had befallen Miletus reached 
Histimus the Milesian, who was still at Byzantium, employed in 
intercepting the Ionian merchantmen as they issued fron^ the 
Euxine.® Histimus had no sooner heard the news than he gave 
the Hellespont in charge to Bisaltes, son of Apollophanes, a 
native of Abydos, and himself, at the head of his Lesbians, set 
sail for Chios. One of the Chian garrisons which opposed him he 
engaged at a place called The Hollows,” situated in the Chian 
territory, and of these he slaughtered a vast number ; afterwards, 
by the help of his Lesbians, he reduced all the rest of the 
Chians, who were weakened by their losses in the sea-fight, 
Policlm^, a city of Chios,® serving him as head-quarters. 

27. It mostly happens that there is somo warning when great 
misfortunes are p,bout to befall a state or nation ; and so it was 
in this instance, for the Chians had 2 )reviously had some strange 
tokens sent to them. A choir of a hundred of their youths had 
been despatched to Delj^hi ; and of these only two had returned ; 
the remaining ninety-eight having been carried off by a pesti- 
lence. Likewise, about the same time, and very shortly before 
the sea-fight, the roof of a school-house had fallen in iqion a 
number of their boys, who were at lessons ; and out of a hundred 
and twenty children thpie was but one left alive. Such were the 
signs which God sent to warn them. It was very shortly after- 
wards that the sea-fight haj^pened, which brought the city down 
upon its knees ; and after the sea-fight came the attack of His- 
ti&eus and his Lesbians, to whom the Chians, weakened as they 
were, furnished an easy conquest, 

28. Histi?eus now led a nugiorous ariny, composed of lonians 
and JEolians, against Thasos,’ and had laid siege to the place 
when news arrived that the Phoemcians were about to quit Mile- 

* Supra, ch. 5. From the time that duct with that of DionysRiB (ch; 17). 
JdiletuB refused to receive Histiastis back * There wore two other places of this 
(supra, ch. 5), his policy seems to have name, one in Crete, and oneintKe Troas 
become purely selfish. His proceedings (Steph. Byz. ad voc.). The site of the 
at Byzantium must have injured the Chian Folichne is unknoiiru. 

Greeks far more than the Persians. ^ The sold mines of Thasos perhaps 
And now he proceeds openly to attack formed Ifie chief attraction: (Viae 
his own countrymen. Contrast his con- infra, ch. 46, and supra, ii. 44.) 
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tus and attack the other cities of Ionia. On hearing this, His- 
tisBus raised the siege of Thasos, and hastened to Lesbos with all 
liis forces. There his army was in great straits for want of food ; 
whereupon Histiaeus left Lesbos and went across to the mainland, 
intending to cut the crops which were growing in the Atarnean 
territory,® and likewise in the plain of the Caicus,® which be- 
longed to Mysia. Now it chanced that a certain Persian named 
Harpagus ^ was in these regions at the head of an anny of no 
littl^ strength. He, when Histimus landed, marched out to 
meet him, and engaging with his forces destroyed the greater 
number of them, and took Histimus himself prisoner. 

29. Histiaeus fell into the hands of the Persians in the fol- 
lowing manner. The Greeks and Persians engaged at Malena,^ 
in the region of Atarneus ; and the battle was for a long time 
stoutly contested, till at length the cavalry came up, and, 
charging the Greeks, decided the conflict. The Greeks fled; 
and Histiaeus, who thought tliat Darius would not punish his 
fault with death, showed how he lowed his life by the following 
conduct. Overtaken in his flight by one of the Persians, who 
w'as about to run him through, he cried aloud in the Persian 
tongue that he was Histimus the Milesian. 

30. Now, had he been taken straightway before King Darius, I 
verily believe that he w^ould have received no hurt, but the king 
would have freely forgiven him. Artaphernes, however, satrap 
of Sardis, and his captor Harpagus, on this very account,— be- 
cause they wore afraid that, if he escai)ed, he w^ould bo again 
received into high favour by the king, — put him to death as 
soon as he amved at Sardis. His body they impaled at that 
place,^ while they embalmed his head and sent it up to Susa to 
the king. Darius, when he learnt what had taken place, found 
great fault with the men engaged in this business for not 

* Ab master of Chios, he would con- the Arians. Harpagus the Mede, in 
sider the Atarnean plain his own (i. lOO). Book i., was clearlv a different person ; 

• The whole valley of the Cai'cus was and both are probably distinct from the 

most rich and beautiful {(r<l>69pa tvBal^ Harpagus of the Lycian inscriptions. 
fiova hplcrriv rrjs Mw- * This place is wholly unknown to the 

alas, Strab. xiii. p. 895; compare Fel- geographers. Wessoliug would read 
lovrs, Asia Minor, p. 29) ; but the part “ Carina/’ from the mention of that 
neai* Fergamum, about the junction of place in vii. 42; but that passage shdws 
the Cejteius with the Calcus, was called Carina to have been beyond the limits 
KOT* Caician plain,” and is of Atarneus^, 

probably the tra# here indicated f Strab. ® According to the Peraian custom 
1. s. c. and xv. p. 984). This plain is with rebels. See Behistun Inscription, 
not more than ten or twelve miles from col. ii. |»r8. 13, 14, col. iii. pars, 8; and 
the coast. • > supra, iii. 159, infra, vii. 238. 

^ This is a not unusual name among 
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bringing Histisoas alive into bis presence, and commanded his 
servants to wash and dress the head with, all care, and then 
bthy it, as the head of a man who had been a great benefactor 
to himself and the Persians.^ Siich was the qeqnel of the 
history of Histisens. 

81. The naval armament of the Persians wintered at Miletus, 
and in the following year proceeded to attack 'the islands off the 
coast, Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos,* which were reduced with- 
out diMculty. . Whenever they became masters of an islan^ the 
barbarians, in every single instance, netted the in habitents. 
Now the mode in which they practise this netting is the follow- 
ing. Men join hands, so as to form- a line across from the north 
coast to the south, and then march through the island from end 
to end and hunt out the inhabitants.* In like manner the Per- 
sians took also the Ionian towns upon the mainland, not how- 
ever netting the inhabitants, as it was not possible. 

32. And now their generals made good all the threats where- 
with they had menaced the* lonians before the battle.^ For no 
sooner did they get possession of the towns than they chose out 
all the best fevoured boys and made them eunuchs, while the 
most beautiful of the girls they tore from their homes and sent 
as presents to the king, at the same time burning the cities 
themselves, with their temples.* Thus were the lonians for the 
third time reduced to- slavery ; once by the Lydians, and a 
second, and now a tlurd time, by the Persians. 

33. Tlie seji force, after quitting Ionia, proceeded to the Hel- 
lespont, and took all tlie towns which lie on' the left shore as one 
sails into.the straits. For the cities on the right bank had already 
been reduced by the land force of thp Persians. Now these are 
the places which border the Hellespont on the European side ; 

^ Of a piece with this mildness is th9 mouth of the Hellespont, and its safe 
treatment of Metiochus(inh7a, eh. 41), of port, have at all times made it a place 
the Milesian prisoners (supra, ch. ^0) and of some consequence. (See ChazuUer, 
of the Eretrians (infra, ch. 119). A still ch. vi. vol. i. p. 19.) 
more signal instance of clemency on the ^ Supra, iii. 149. 
part of Darius is recordetlby^lian (Hist. ’ Supra, ch. 9. 

Var. vi. 14). Compare Cajsar’s conduct ® Mr. Grote (Hisir, of Greece, iv. p. 
on receiving the head of Pompey. 414) observes, with reason, that the 

^ Nothing had been said of the parti- account of these severities must be ex- 
dpation of Tenedos in the revolt; but aggerated. The islands continue to be 
as the lonians had had thexommand of ' occupied by a Greek population ; dihd the 
the sea, it is probable that ul the islands towns upon the maimyd appear shortly 
of this coast had taken part in it. , as flourishing as ever. Within fourteen 

Tenedos retains its name absolutely . years the Greeks of Asia are found fur< 
unchanged to the present day. It is a nishing 290 ships (which would imply 
small but fertile island, producing an near upon 60,000 men) to the fleet of 
excellent wine. Its situation off the Xerxes (infra, vii. 93-95). 
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the Chersonese, which contains a number of cities,” Perintims,' 
the forts in Thrace,® Selybria,® arid Byzantium.* . The Byzantines 
‘at this time, and their opposite neighbours, the Chalcedonians, 
inkead of fruiting the coming of the Phoenicians, quitted their 
country, and sailing into the Euxine, took up their abode at the 
city of Mesembrieu® The Phoenicians, after burning all the places 
aboVe mentioned, proceeded to PrbconnSsus ® and Artaca,! which 
they likewise delivered to the flames ; this done, they returned 
to the Chersonese, being minded to reduce thoase . cities which 
they had n^t, ravaged in their former cruise.* Upon Cyzicus ® 
they made no attack at all, as before their coming the inhabitants 
had made terms with CEbares, the son of Megabazus, and satrap 
of Dascyleium,' and had submitted themselves to tlie king. In 
the Chersonese the Phoenicians subdued all the cities, excepting 
Cardia.® 


* Scylax (Peripl. p. 67) enumerates 
no fewer than eleven, of which the most 
important are Cardia, Elaeus, Sestus, 
and Pactya. Herodotus adds a city 
which he omits, viz. Madytus (infra, vii. 
93). Xenophon says the Onersunese 
ctintained, in ]i.c. 398, eleven or twelve 
cities (Hellen. in. ii. 10). He speaks 
highly of its fertility. 

' Supra, V. 1. 

3 Herodqtus has here inverted the 
geographical order. The Thracian 
strongholds intervened between the 
Chersonese and Ferinthus, as is plain 
from Scylax, who says, /acra 8^ r^v 
Xffp6y7j(roy Hvri Qp^fcta r^lxv rdSe' irp»- 
roy Acuic^ &kt^, Tccpio^ao’cs, *Hpd/e\fia, 
rdyos, FayUi, Ndoy TfTxof • hfptyOos 
ir6\is aol \tfiiiy. 

3 Selybria, or Selymbria, still exists 
in the modern Silivn, a small town upon 
the Sea of Marmora, about 40 miles 
from Constantinople (long. 28^ 14', lat, 
41^ 5'). It is said to have been founded 
by the Megarions, a little before Byzan- 
tium, about B.C. 660 (Scymn. Ch. 713). 
The site is very beautiful (cf. Anna!. 
Yienn. vol. Ixiii. p. 41). 

* Supra, iv. 144. 

* Another reading makes the Byzan- 

tines and Chalcedonians ** found** Me-» 
sembria; but this is contrary to the 
statements both of Scymnus Chius and 
of Strabo (vide supra, iv. 93, note *). , 

** Supra, iv. 13. 

^ Ibid. 

^ The bitter spirit of the Phoenicians 
is very apparent here. Ho doubt they 
were glad to cripple their commerciid 
rivals (cf. oh. 6, note ^). 


^ Cyzicus was close to Artaca, which 
(as Erdek) has now superseded it (supra, 
iv. 14, note *'). It was situated at the 
point of the island which approached 
nearest to the shore, and in early times 
was joined by two bridges to the main- 
land (Strab. xii. p. 83 1 ). The island hail 
become a peninsula by the time tliat 
Scylax wrote (Peripl. p. 84), a low sandy 
isthmus having grown up between it 
and the shore. Extensive ruins remain, 
which have been fully described by Mr. 
Hamilton (Asia Minor, vol. ii. pp. 100- 
104), and which are known to the Turks 
under the name of Eal Kiz {voXaid 
K^Cikos). 

OyzicuB was a colony of the Milesians 
(Anaximen. ap.. Strab, xiv. p. 910; Flin. 
H. N. V. 32), or, according to others, of 
the Megarians (Lydus do Mag. Horn. iii. 
70). The date of its colonisation is 
variously fixed (see Clinton's F. H. vol. i. 
01. vi. 1, and 01. xxvi. 2). 

‘ Vide supra, iii. 120, note 

* Oardia. probably escaped at this, 
time from its position deep in the Gulf 
of Xero8 (Sinus Melas). It was situated 
on the western side of the Thracian 
Chersonese, at the narrowest part of 
the isthmus (Scyl. Peripl. p. 68 ; Strab. 
vii. p. 482). It >18 saitl to have been < 
a joint colony of the Milesians and Cla- 
zomenians (Scymn. Ch. 11. 699, 700). 
When Lysimachus built Lysimachia, 
half-way across the isthmus, Cardia 
shrank into insignificance. The place 
was thought by some to have derived 
its name fi'om its shape, which they said 
resembled a heart (Flin. H. N. iv. 11; 
Solin. 10); but Stephen's explanation 
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31. Up to this time the. cities of the'Chersonese ihad been 
under the gorernment of Miltiades, the son of Cimon, and grand- 
son of Stesagoras, to whom they had descended from Miltiades, 
the son of Cypsplns, who obtained possession of theiS in the fol- 
lowing manner. The Dolonci,® a Thracian tribe, to whom the 
Chers(Aiese at that time belonged, being harassed by a war in 
which they were engaged with the Apsinthians,^ sent their princes 
to Delphi to consult the oracle about the matter. The reply of 
the Pythoness bade, them “take back with them as a colonist 
into their country the man who shoiild first ofier thpm hospitality 
after, they quitted the temple.” The Dolonci, following the 
Sacs'ed Road,® passed through the regions of Phocis andBoeotia ; 
nj[tor which, as still no one invited them in, they tamed aside, 
and travelled to Athens. 

\ yS5. Now Pisistratus was at this time sole lord of Athens ; but 
J^ltiades, the son of Cypselus, was likewise a person of much 
distinction. He belonged to a family which was wont to con- 
tend in the four horse-chariot races,® and traced its descent to 

neems the host, that it wne the old confuse with the (Enus of Herodotus 
Soythic (i. Cymric) appellation (Steph, (infra, vii. 58). Dionysius Periegetes 
Byz. ad voo. Kapd(a), Accordingly we has a Thracian river of the' same name 
may trace in the word the Celtic Caer, (1. 575), from which Eustathius (ad loo.) 
which is 80 common in the Welsh names, says that the Apsynthians derived their 
and which is found likewise in Carcinitis appellation. 

(supra, iv. 55) and Cardesus (Hecat. Fr. ? By “ the sacred road ” is meant 
157), botti Scythian cities. apparently the road which led from 

^ The Dolonci almost disappear from Delphi eastward^ in the direction of Leba- 
among the Thracian tribes. No further dea and Orchomenus. Along this road 
mention of them is made by the Greek would come all the processions from the 
historians. The only trace, I believe, principal states of Greece, 
which we possess St their continued ^ As the keeping of a horse indicated 
existence is the occurrence of their some considerable wealth, both in Greece 
name in the catalogues of Pliny (II. N. and Rome, whence the social rank of 
iv. 11), and Solinus (c. 10), They may Iinrcis, tinroP6rai, equites, &c., so still 
perhaps have been eihnically connected more did the maintenance of such a 
with the Doliones of Oyzicus, and the stud as could entitle a man to contend 
Dolopes of Thessalia (cf. Marcellin. Yit. with any chance of success in the great 
Thucyd. p. viii., where the Dolonci are games, mark the owner as a person of 
called t* Dolopes ample fortune. Hence the cohstaht 

* The Apsinthians or Apsynthians allusions in Pindar to the wealth and 
were a lliracian people who occupied munificence of those who bad won the 
the tract immediately north of the chariot-races (01. ii. 53 ; Pyth, i. 50, 90, 
Chersonese, as is plain both from oh. v. 1, 99; Nem. ix. 8^; Isth,. i. 42), and 
• 37, and from a fragment of Hecatseus hence the force of what Herodotus says 
(Fr. 135). It is impossible to fix their below of Callias (oh. 122). First-rate 
limits with exactness, either eastward horses sold at enormous prices, as ap- 
or westward. Stephen of Byzantium pears by the well-known instance of 
(ad voces Ahos and Kom\o() seems Bucephalus, who fetched a sum equal 
to extend them westward to the He- to 3000/. sterling (Aul. Gell.v. 2). Skil- 
brus. They are but little known in ful charioteers were highly paid; and 
history. no expense was spared in the decoration 

Stephen and Suidas (ad voc. of the' chariots and equipment of the 

Oof) have a town Apsynthus, which they coursers. The expensiveness of the pur- 
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j^Sacus ^ and Egina, but which, from the time of Philmas, the son of 
Ajax,® who was the first Athenian citizen of the house, had been 
naturalised at Athens.® It happened that as the Dolonci passed 
his door Miltiades was sitting in his vestibule, which caus^ him 
to remark them, dressed as they were in outlandish garments, 
and armed moreover with lances.^ He therefore culled to thAn, 
and, on their approach, invited them in, ofteriiig them lodging and 
entertainment. The strangers accepted his hospitality, and, 
after the banquet was over, they laid befqre him in fall the 
directions of the oracle, and besought him on their own part to 
yield obedience to the god. Miltiades was persuaded ero they 
had done speaking; for the government of Pisistratus was irksome 
to him, and ho wanted to be beyond the tyrant’s reach. He 
therefore went straightway to Delphi, and inquired of the oracle 
whether he should do as the Dolonci desired. 

36. As the Pythoness backed their request, Miltiades, son of 
Cypselus, who had already won the four-horse chariot*race at 
Olympia, left Athens, taking with him as many of the Athenians 
as liked to join in the enterprise, and sailed away with the 
Dolonci. On his arrival at the Chersonese, he was made king by 
those who had invited him. After this his first act was to build 
a wull across the neck of the Chersonese from the city of Cardia 
to Pactya,® to protect the country from the incursions and 
ravages of the Apsinthians, The breadth of the isthmus at this 

suit is put Torward very prominently by Plutarch makes Eurysaces a brother of 
Aristophanes at the opening of the Philscas. 

Nidjes, where Phidippides — a scion, on ® The tale went that Philseas (Pau- 
the mother’s side, of another olnla san. ), or Philteas aiid Eurysaces together 
T^QpLV7eoTp6<po5f that of the AlcmsBonidao (Plut.), had surrendered Salamis to the 
(iufra, ch. 1‘25) — ^ruins his father by in- Atheuians, and received the right of 
dulgence in it. citizenship as a reward. It is certain 

7 The descent of Miltiades from that there was a deme named Philaidco 
iEacus was thus traced by Pherecydes in Attica, y^hicli was traditionally con- 
and Hellanicus (ap. Marcell. Vit. Thu- nected with Philasas (Steph. Byz.) ; but 
cyd.) ASacus, Ajax, Philasas, Daiclus, it is remarkable that the deme belonged 
EpMycus, Acestor, Agenor, Olius, Ly- to the tribe Ailgeis, not to the tribe 
cesT Typhon, La'ius, Agamestor, Tisau- .dSantia (see Leake's Demi of Attica, 
der, Miltiades, Hippocleldes, Miltiades. p. 75 and p. 194). 

In the latter part of this genealogy ^ The wearing of arms had gone out 
there seem to bo some palpable mis- of fashion in Greece some little time 
takes, as the interposition of a Mil- n before (cf. Thucyd. i. 5. 6). 
tiades between Tisander and his son ^ Pat^ya was upon the Hellespont, 
Hippocleldes (infra, ch. 127), and the about ten miles above Gallipoli Like 
omission of Cypselus. The earlier part Cardia, it was swallowed up in the city 
is of course purely mythical. built by Lysimaohus. Vestiges of it are 

® So Plutarch (Vit. Sol. c. 11), Ste- .found not far from Jlexcanili (Kruse, 
phen (ad voc. ^lAatSat), and the au- Ueber Herodots Ausmeasung des Pon- 
thoritim mentioned in the last note, tus, p. 49). It is said also to be possible 
Pausanias intei^oses an Eurysaces be- to trace an ancient wall across the 
tween Philseas and Ajax (i. zxxv. § 2). isthmus. . 

voih in. 2 A 
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part is thirty-six furlongs, the whole length of the peninsula 
within the isthmus being four hundred and twenty furlongs.^ 

37. When he had finished carrying the wall across the isthmus, 
and had thus secured the Chersonese against the Apsinthians, 
M^tiades proceeded to engage in other wars,* and first of all 
attacked the Lampsacenians ; ^ but. &llmg into an ambush which 
they had laid he had the misfortune to be taken prisoner. Now 
it ^ppcned that Miltiades stood high in the favour of Croesus, 
king of Lydia. When Croesus therefore heard of his calamity, 
he sent and commanded the men of Lampsacus to give Miltiades 
his freedom ; “ if they refused, ” he said, “ he would destroy them 
like a fir.” Then the Lampsacenians were somewhile in doubt 
about this speech of Cro&sus, and could not tell how to construe 
his threat “ that he would destroy them like a fir ; ” * but at last 
one of their elders divined the true sense, and told them that the 
fir is the only tree which, when cut down, makes no fresh shoots, 
but forthwith dies outright’ So the Lampsacenians, being 
greatly afraid of Croesus, released Miltiades, and let him go 
free. 

88. Thus did Miltiades, by the help of Croesus, escape this 
danger. Some time afterwards he died childless," leaving his 
kingdom and his riches to Stesagoras, who was the son of Cimon, 
his half-brother." Ever since his death the people of the Cher- 


3 These measurements are said to be 
very accurate (Kruse, ut supra). Scy* 
lax, writing a century later, is far less 
exact. He gives the length of the 
peninsula as 400 stades, the breadth of 
the istSmus as 40 (Peripl. p. 68). In 
this he is followed by Straba (vii. p. 
482). Xenophon relates that DercylU- 
das measured the distance, and found it 
37 stades (Hist. Gr. iii. ii. 10). The 
circumstances of the peninsula at that 
time (b c. 398) were exactly similar to 
those here spoken of; and Dercyllidas 
protected the inhabitants in the same 
way. It is remarkable, however, that, 
so far as can be gathered from' Xeno- 
phon, the former wall had entirely dis- 
appeared. * 

* One of these was commemorated by 
an offering at Olympia, which Pausanias 
saw thus msoribed : — 


Zrfvi a* ayoA/*' av^Kav 'OAv/tirty «« X«- 
Tcivos cAoms ’ApArw cirqpx« MtArtdi^It 


Cf. Pausan. ti. xix. § 4. 

^For the position of Lampsacus, 


which was on the Asiatic side of the 
Hellespont, vide supra, v. 117. 

« The words of Creosus may have con- 
tained a double allusion, one element of 
which escaped Herodotus. Lampsacus, 
it appears from various writers (Char. 
Lamps. Fr. 6; De’ich. Procon. Fr. 10; 
Strab. xiii. p. 840; Steph. Byz. ad voc. ; 
£tym. Magn. ad voc. Ilcr^cta), had once 
borne the name of Pityusa, or Fityeia, 
a name given to it on account of the 
abundance of its fir-trees, and under 
which it was known exclusively ii#an- 
cient times (Horn. 11. ii. 829). The 
threat therefore involved a pun. 

^ StaphyluB said the same of the 
as Herodotus of the irirvs (Fr. 13; 
compare Zenob. Prov. v. 76, and Tzets. 
Chil. iz. 833). Both are species of fir. 

” Marcellinus relates tlmt he lost a 
son in the Chersonese (Vit. Thucyd. 
p. viii.). 

• Literfilly, " his brother on the 
mother’s side.** According to Hero- 
dotus the mother of Miltiades and 
Cimon was married successively to Cy- 
pselus and to a Stesagaras. Miltiades 
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sonese have offered him the customary sacrifices of a founder ; 
and they have further established in his honour a- gymnic 
contest and a chariot-race,^ in neither of which is it la^ul for 
any Lampsacenian to contend. Before the war with Lampsacus 
was ended Stesagoras too died childless : he was sitting in the 
hall of justice when he was struck upon the head with a hatchet 
by a man ^ho pretended to be a deserter, but was in good sooth 
an enemy, and a bitter one. 

39. Thus died Stesagoras ; and upon his death the Pisistratidco 
fitted out a trireme, and sent Miltiades, the sou of Cimon, and 
brother of the deceased, to the Chersonese, that he might under- 
take the management of affairs in that quarter. They had already 
shown him much favour at Athens, as if, forsooth, they had been 
no parties to the death of his father Cimon — a matter whereof I 
will give an account in another place.® He upon his arrival 
remained shut up within the house, pretending to do honour to 
the memory of his dead brother ; whereupon the chief people of 
the Chersonese gathered themselves together from all the cities 
of the land, and came in a procession to the place where Miltiades 
was, to condole with him upon his misfortune. Miltiades com- 
manded them to be seized and thrown into prison ; after whicjh he 
made himself master of the Chersonese, maintained a body of five 
hundred mercenaries, and married Hegesipyla,® daughter of the 
Thracian king Olorus. 

40. This Miltiades, the son of Cimon, had not been long in 
the country ^ when a calamity befel him yet more giievous tlian 


was the issue of the former, Cimou of 
the latter marriage (cf. infra, ch. 103). 
Marcellinus m^s Stesagoras, the suc- 
cessor of Miltiades, himself the half- 
brother of that king (Vit. Thucyd.). 

^ See i. 167, and compare the similar 
honours paid to Brasidas at Amphipolis 
(Thucyd. V. 11). 

2 Infra, ch. 103. 

• The Thracian princes were not 
averse to giving -their daughters in mar- 
riage to the Greeks upon the coast. 
Teres, the founder of the great kingdom 
of the Odrysso, married one of his 
daughters to Nymphodorus, a Greek 
of Abdera (Thucyd. ii. 29). Hegesipyla, 
the daughter of Olorus, is said to have 
accompanied her* husband to Athens, 
and after his death to have married 
another Athenian, by whom she had a 
son who was named Olorus, after his 
grandfather. This Olorus was the father 
of Thucydides, who seems to have in- 
herited, through his grandmother, the 


Hegesipyla here mentioned, a consider- 
able property in Thrace (Thucyd. iv. 
104; compare Marcellinus, Vit. Thu- 
cyd,, whose joccount, however, is very 
confused). Hegesipyla was probably, by 
her name, a half Greek, the daughter of 
a Greek mother. (Compare the case of 
ScylM, iv. 78.) 

* There is here a curious laxity of 
expression, or a curious forgetfulness of 
dates. Miltiades cannot have entered 
upon his government much later than 
B.C. 512; for not only did he take i)art 
in the Scythian expedition of Darius, 
which was at latest m b.c. 507 - 506 , but 
we are expressly told that he was sent 
from Athens to the Chersonese by the 
PisistratidcB, who ceased to reign B.C. 
510. Now his expulsion from the Cher- 
sonese by the Scyths falls, according to 
the account here given, into the year 
B.C. 495, so that he had been least 
fifteen years in the country when the 
Scythians drove him out. 

2 A 2 
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those in. which he was now involved: for three years earlier he 
had had. to fly before an incursion of the Scyths. These nomads, 
angered by the attack of Darius, collected in a body and marched 
as far as the Chersonese.^ Miltiades did not await their coming, 
but fled, and remained away until the Scyths retired, when the 
Dolonci sent and fetched him back. All this happened three 
years before the events which bcfel Miltiades at the present 
time. 

41. He now no sooner heard that the Phoenicians were attack- 
ing Tenedos * than he loaded five triremes with his goods and 
chattels, and set sail for Athens. Cardia was the point from which 
he took his departure ; and as he sailed down the gulf of Melas,^ 
^ong tlie shore of the Chersonese, he came suddenly upon the 
whole Phoonician fleet. However he himself escaped, with four 
of his vessels, and got into Imbrus,® one trireme only falling into 
the hands of his pursuers. This vessel was under the command 
of'his eldest son Metiochus, whose mother was not the daughter 
of the Thracian king Olorus, but a different woman. Metiochus 
and bis ship were taken ; and when the Phoenicians found out 
that he was a son of Miltiades tliey resolved to convey him to 
the king, expecting thereby to rise high in the royal favour. 
For they remembered that it was Miltiades who counselled the 
lonians to hearken when the Scyths praj'ed them to break up 
tlie bridge and return home.® Darius, however, when the Phoe- 
nicians brought Metiochus into his presence, was so far from 
doing him any hurt, that he loaded him with boneflts. He gave 
him a house and estate, and also a Persian wife, by whom there 
were children bom to him who were accounted Persians. As 
fur Miltiades himself, from Imbrus he made his w{f^ in safety to 
Athens. 

42. At this lime the Persians did no more hurt to the lonians; 
but on the contrary, befpre the year was out, they carried 
' into effect the following measures, which were greatly to their 


^ This appears to have been a ma- 
rauding expedition, to which the Scy- 
thians were encouraged by the success 
of the Ionian revolt up to that time. 
It took place the year before the fall of 
Miletus. This date explains the mis- 
take, if mistake 'it be, of Strabo (xiii. 
p. 853 )> who thought the burning of the 
towns about the Hellespont, in b.c. 493 
(supra, ch. 33), to have arisen from fear 
of a Scythic invasion of Asia. The 
anxiety of the Scythians to avenge the 
invasion of their land is indicated by 


the embassy to Sparta mentioned below 
(ch: 84). 

® Supra, ch. 31. . 

^ The modem gulf of on the 

western side of the peninsula. It re- 
ceived its name from the river Melas, 
the small stream vfhich flows into the 
gulf near Kavatch, called by the Turks 
the Kavatch Su, 

* Imbrus is not more than ten or 
twelve miles from the coast. It is men- 
tioned above (v. 26). 

* Supra, iv. 137. 
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advantaga Artaphemes, satrap of Sardis, summoned deputies 
from all the Ionian cities, and forced them to enter into agree- 
ments with one another, not to harass each other by force of arms, 
but to settle their disputes by reference.^® He likewise took the 
measurement of their whole country in parasangs — such is the 
name which the Persians give to a distance of thirty furlongs ^ — 
and settled the tributes wliich the several cities were to pay, at 
a rate that has continued unaltered from the time when Arta- 
phemes fixed it down to the present day.^ The rate was very 
nearly the same as that which had been paid before the revolt.^ 


10 Thene provisoes were common in 
the Greek treaties (compare Thucyd. 
i. 145, y. 18, 70, &c.); but it is difficult 
to imagine that the cities of Asiatic 
Greece had up to this time possessed 
the right of carrying on war with one 
another. Such a right seems incom- 
patible with the Persian domination; 
and no instance apj)eai*B of its exercise. 

1 Supra, ii. 6, and v. .53. 

* Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. 
pp. 454-456, note) denies that the 
Greek cities upon the coast paid any 
tribute to Persia from the date of the 
full organisation of the Athenian, con- 
federacy (b.C. 476) till after the dissisters 
at Syraicuse (u.c. 413;, He thinks this 
passage only means that there was an 
assessment of tlie Ionic cities in the 
king’s books, not that there was any 
payment of tribute. He supposes that 
Herodotus know this fact of the assess- 
ment, from having access to the books 
themselves, and ** or miyht not 

know” whether the tribute was realised. 
To ,me it appears quite iucouceivable 
that Herodqt us should be ignorant of 
such a point, and very unlikely that he 
should have mentioned the continuance 
of the assessment in the way which he has, 
if all payment of it had. ceased from the 
time when he was eight years old. 
There is, however, mora direct evidence 
that the tribute continued to be paid. 
Mr. Grote admits that " Gi:;eek towns 
in the interior ” paid their quotas, con- 
sidering that point to be proved by the 
case of Magnesia, which Artaxerxes gave 
to Theinistocles; but he has apparently 
forgotten that the revenues of Myus and 
Lampsacus, both cities of the coast, were 
assigned to the illustrious exile, in 
exactly the same way as those of Mag- 
nesia (Thucyd.’ i. 138). It is manifest 
therefore that Lampsacus and Myus 
were not only rated, but paid tribute, 
down to B.G. 465. Indeed this is con- 


fessed by Mr. Grote in a previous note 
(vol. V. p. 385, note strangely at 
variance, with the later one. If so; 
there can be no reason for supposing 
that any of the towns upon the main- 
land were free from tribute. 

The expressions of Thucydides (i. 18, 
89, 05, &C.'), which Mr. Grote quotes, 
concerning tlie Hellespontine and Ionian 
Greeks who had ** revolted from Persia,” 
and been liberated from' the king,” 
must be understood, I think, of tho 
cities on the European side of the Hel- 
lespont, and of tho islmis, Pru^unesus, 
Cyzicus, Lesbos, Chios, Samos, &c. 

It seems to me probable that the prac- 
tical exemption from tribute of the 
Greek cities on the tiLaiiilaud com- 
menced in B.C. 449, and was an express 
provision of the treaty^ of Cyprus. It 
was the equivalent which ^he Greeks 
received for agreeing to leave the Por- 
.sians in undisputed possession of Cyprus 
and Egypt. Herodotus had perhaps at 
this time completed tho first draught of 
his History. The facts were therefore, 
at the time of his writing, as he stated 
them. Afterward^ at Thurii he ne- 
glected to alter tM passage, which is 
not surprising, for he seems to have 
done little more than make additions to 
his History in his later years. 

® Supra, iii, 90. What necessitated 
tho new rating and measurement was 
the alteration of territory which liad 
taken place in consequence of the revolt. 
Miletus we know had been punished fur 
its share in the outbreak by the loss of 
a tract of mountain land which was 
given to the Carians of Pedaaus (supra, 
ch. 20) ; and probably the remainder of 
the guilty cities had been treated in the 
same way. On the other hand, cities 
which abstained, as Ephesus (supra, 
ch. 16, note), may have received an 
increase of territory. 
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Siicli were the peaceful dealings of the PersiaDS with the 
lonians. 

43. The next spring Darias superseded all the other generals, 
and sent down Mardonius, the son of Gobryas,^ to the coast, 
and with him a vast body of men, some fit foifsea, others for land 
service. Mardonius was a youth at this time, and had only lately 
married Artoostra, the king’s daughter.® When Mardonius, 
accompanied by this numerous host, reached Cilicia, he took ship 
and proceeded along shore with his fleet, while the land army 
marched under other leaders towards the Hellespont. In the 
course of his voyage along the coast of Asia he came to Ionia ; 
and here I have a marvel to relate which will greatly surprise 
those Greeks who cannot believe that Otanes advised the seven 
conspirators to make Persia a commonwealth.® Mardonius put 
down all the despots throughout Ionia, and in lieu of them 
established democracies. Having so done, he hastened to the 
Hellespont, and when a vast multitude of ships had been brought 
together, and likewise a powerful land force, he conveyed his 
troops across tlie strait by means of his vessels, and proceeded 
throug]^! Europe against Eretria and Athens."^ 

44. At least these tow 4 S served as a pretext for the expedition, 
the real purpose of which was tp subjugate as great a number as 
possible of the Grecian cities ; and this became plain when the 
Thasians,® who did not even lift a hand in their defence, were 
reduced by l!he sea force, while the land army added the Mace- 
donians to the fonner slaves of the king. All the tribes on the 
hither side of Macedonia had been reduced previously.® From 

* Thasos the fleet stood across to the mainland, and sailed along 
shore to Acanthus,^ whence an attempt was made to double 

* This is another matance of the alter- than they gained by the convenience of 
nation of names among the Persians, having the government of the Greek 
(Compare ill. 160, &c.) Oobxyas was states assimSated to their own. To 

son of a Mardonius (Beh. Ins. col. allow Greeks, in order to conciliate 

iv. par. 18.) them, democratic institutions, was a 

B On marriages of this kind, see above very different thing from contemplating 
V. 116, note ^ and compare vol. ii. p. the adoption of suhh institutions among 
462, note themselves. 

0 It would seem that the tale related ^ The aggi'essors ip the late war (su- 
by Herodotus in Book Ui. (chs. 80-83), pra, v. 99). 

had appeared incredible to the Greelm ” Thasos had hitherto escaped sub- 
themselves. Herodotus undoubtedly jection. MegabaSus, who carried his 
believed it to be true ; but the story arms even farther west, seems to have 
does not really derive any support from had no fleet at his disposal. Otanes, who 
the policy here pursued by Mardonius, reduced Lemnos and Imbrus (supra. 
That pblicy was decidedly wise. The v. 26, 27), did not venture so far as 
Persians had learnt, by dmt of experi- Thasos. * Supra, v. 18. 

ence, that .they lost more, through un- ^ Acanthus lay on -the eastern side of 
popularity) by upholding the tyrants, the peninsula of Athos, as is plain both 
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Mount Athos. But here a violent north wind sprang up^ against 
which nothing could contend, and handled a large number of the 
ships with much rudeness, shattering them and driving them 
aground upon Athos. ’Tis said the number of the ships destroyed 
was little short of three hundred; and the men who perished were 
more than twenty thousand.^ For the sea about Athos abounds 
in monsters beyond all others; and so a portion were seized and 
devoured by these animals,^ while others were dashed violently 
against th^ rocks ; some, who did not know how to swim, were 
engulfed ; and s^ome died of the cold. 

45. While thus it fared with the fleet, on land Mardonius 
and his army were attacked in their camp during the night by 
the Brygi,^ a tribe of Thracians ; and here vast numbers of the 
Persians were slain, and even Mardonius himself received a 
wound. The Brygi, nevertheless, did not succeed in maintain- 
ing their own freedom : for Mardonius would not leave the 
country till he had subdued them and made them subjects of 
Persia. Still, though he brought them under the yoke, the 
blow which his land force had received at their hands, and 
the great damage done to his fleet off Athos, induced him to 
set out upon his retreat ; and so this armament, having failed 
disgracefully, returned to Asia. 

46. The year after these events, Darius received infonnation 
from certain neighbours of the Thasians that those islanders were 
making preparations for revolt ; he therefore sent a herald, and 

from this passage and from the acc6unt in the peninsula, and though offering a 
of the mai'ch of Xerxes (infra, vii. 115- high price, prevail upon any boat to 
121). It probably occupied the site of carry me. from the eastern side of the 
the modem village of Erisso (Ji^eake’s peninsula to the western, or even from 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 147). The Xiropotami to Vatopedhi” (Northern 
territory of the Acanthlans, however, Greece, vol. iii. p, 145. Compare Sir 
extended across the isthmus, and they G. Bowen's Diary,''p. 57.) 
may have had a port on the Singitic ^ Mr. Grote, I know not on what 
Gulf, which perhaps misled Ptolemy grounds, transforms these sea-monsters 
(iii. 13, p. 92) and Strabo (vii. p. 481) into wild beasts ” inhabiting the 
as to the site of the place. Scylax ''tongue of land" (Hist, of Greece, vol 
(p. 63), Scymnus Chius (11. 645, 646), iv. p. 422). 

and Mela (ii. 2), agree with Herodotus. ^ The Greeks believed these Brygi 
^ The navigation of this coast is still to have been ethnically connected witli 
fuU of danger^ " Such is the fear," the Phry^es or Phrygians of Asia Minor 
says Colonel Leake, "entertained by (infra, vii. 73; Stfab. vii. p. 427). At 
the Greek boatmen of the strength and this time they seem to have dwelt in 
uncertain direction of the currents the region above Chalcidic^, or perhaps 
around Mount Athos, and of the gales a little more to the west, between the 
and high seas to which the vicinity of Chalcidio peninsula and Pieria (infra, 
the mountain is subject during half the vii. 185). Afterwards they were pushed 
year, and which are rendered more for- very much further westward, and appear 
midable by the deficiency of harbours as neighbours to the Illyrians upon the 
in the Gulf of Orfana (Sinus Strymoni- Adriatic (Scymn. Ch. 1. 433; Strab. vy. 
cus), that I could not, so long as 1 was p. 473; Steph. Byz. ad voc. Bp^^. 
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bade them dismantle their walls, and bring all their ships to 
Abd^ra.'^ The Thasians, at the. time when Histiseus the Milesian 
made his attack upon them,® had resolved that, as their income 
was very great, they would apply their wealth to building ships 
of war, and surrounding their city with another and a stronger 
wall. Their revenue was derived partly from tlieir possessions 
upon the mainland, partly from the mines which they owned. 
They were masters of the gold-mines at Scaptc-Hyle,** the yearly 
produce of which amounted in all to eighty talents. Their mines 
in Thasos ® yielded less, but still were so far prolific thaf, besides 
being entirely free from land-tax, they had a surplus income, 
derived from the two sources of their territory on the main and 
their mines, in common years of two hundred, and in the best 
years of three hundred talents. 

47. I myself have seen the mines in question : by far the most 
curious of tliem are those which the Phoenicians discovered at 
the time when they went with Thasus and colonised the island,^ 
which afterwards took its name from him.^ These Phoenician 
workings are in Thasos itself, between Coonyra and a place called 
iEnyra, over against Samothrace : ® a huge mountain has been 
turned upside down in the search for ores. Such then was the 
source of their wealth. .On this occasion no sooner did the 
Great King issue his commands than straiglitway the Thasiaus 
dismantled their wall, and took their whole fleet to Abdera. 


^ Mogabftzus had Bubdue<l the entire 
coast (supra, v. 10, ad fin.), and Abdfim 
had probably been occupied by a Per- 
sian garrison, like Eion .'ind Dorisous 
(infm, vii. 106, 107). On its site, vide 
infra, vii. 109. 

« Supra, ch. 28. 

7 The Thasiana possessed a number 
of places on the coast opposite their 
island, as is plain from Thucydides (i. 
100). One of these was Datum (Eu- 
stath. ad Diouya. Perieg. 517 ; Zeuob. 
Prov. Or. Cent. iii. 71), a place which 
combined so many advantages that it 
passed into a proverb for an abundance 
of good things (Zenob. 1. a. c. Hai^- 
cration in voc.; Strab. vii. p. 481; see 
also infra, ix. 75,- note). It possessed 
gold-mines, and was also a place of great 
fertility. 

® Scapt6-Hyle‘ is said by Stephen (ad 
voc.) to have been a town upon the 
Thracian coast, opposite Thasos. It was 
probably near Datum, to which its gold- 
mines seem sometimes to be ascribed. 


The wife of Thucydides was, we are 
told, a native of this place, and the 
owner of some of its mines (Harcellin. 
Vit. Thucyd. p. ix.); and hither Thu- 
cydides himself retired when exiled 
from Athens, and wrote his history 
(ibid. p. X. ; Plutarch, de Exil. ii. p. 
605, C.). The name is sometimes 
written :ZKarrr7ia'6\7j (Steph. Theophr.), 
and in Latin Scupiesula (liiicret.). 

® Thasos is said to have been called 
Chrystt by the early Greeks, on account 
of its gold-mines (Arrian, Fr. 67; Eu- 
stath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 528). 

* Supra, ii. 44. G^mpare Apollod. 
III. i. 1, § 7, 8. Thucydides makes 
Thasos a colony of the Parians (iv. 
104). 

* Boohart (Geograph. Sac. i. xi. p. 
303) derives the word Thasos from the 
Syriac tas, armlet." 

3 That is,* on the south-east side of 
the island. Coenyra still remains in the 
modern Kinyra, The site of ^nyra 
cannot be fixed. 
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48. After this Darius resolved to prove the Greeks, and try 
the bent of their minds, whether they were inclined to resist him 
in arms or prepared to make their submission. He therefore 
sent out heralds in divers directions round about Greece, with 
• orders to demand everywhere earth and water for the king. At 
the same time he sent other heralds to the various seaport 
towns which paid him tribute, and required them to provide a 
number of ships of war and horse-transports. 

49. These towns accordingly began their prepariitious ; and 
the heralds who had been sent into Greece obtained what the 
king had bid them ask from a large number of the stiites upon 
the mainland, and likewise from all the islanders whom they 
visited.^ Among these last were included the Eginetans, who, 
equally with the rest, consented to give earth and water to the 
Persian king. 

When the Athenians heard what the Eginetans had done, 
believing that it was from enmity to themselves that they had 
given consent, and that Ihe Eginetans intc‘nded to join the 
Persian in his attack upon Athens, they straightway took the 
matter in hand. In good truth it greatly rejoiced them to have 
so fair a pretext; and accordingly they sent frequent embassies to 
Spaiia,^ and made it a charge against the Eginetans that their 
conduct in this matter proved them to bo traitors to Greece. 

50. Hereupon Oleomenes, the sou of Anaxandridas, who was 
then king of the Spartans, went in person to Egina, intending to 
seize those whoso guilt was the greatest. As soon however as he 
tried to arrest them, a number of the Eginetans made resistance, 
a certain Crius, son of Polycritus, being the foremost in violence. 
This person told him he should not carry off a single Egiiiotan 
without it costing him dear — ^the Athenians had bribed him to 
make this attack, for which he had no warrant from his own 
government — otherwise loth the kings would have come together 
to make the seizure.” This he said in consequence of instructions 
which he had received from Demaratus.® Hereupon Cleomenes, 

^ Euboea 28 probably to be excepted quently called in to aid the weaker 
from the list, and also Naxos, which ' against the stronger, but with no definite 
it was intended to punish (infra, ch. hegenwny, excepting over the states of 
96). The rest of the Cyclades, without the Peloponnese (supra, v. 91). Now 
doubt, made their submission. she was acknowledged to have a para.- 

• Mr. Grote has some excellent ob- mount authority over the whole of* 
servations on the great importance of Greece, as the proi)er guardian of the 
•this appeal (Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. Grecian liberties. It gave additional 
pp. 427-430). It raised Sparto to the weight to the appeal that it was made 
general protectorate of Greece. Hitherto by Athens, the second city of Greece, 
she had been a leading power, fre- • This was the scanul time that Dema- 
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finding that he must quit Egina, asked Crius his name ; and 
when Crius told him, “ Get thy horns tipped with brass with 
all speed, 0 Crius ! ” ’ he said, for thou wilt have to struggle 
with a great danger.” 

51. Meanwlnle Demaratus, son of Ariston, was bringing charges 
against Cleomenes at Sparta. He too, like Cleomenes, was king 
of the Spartans, but he belonged to the lower house — not indeed 
that his house was of any lower origin than the other, for both 
houses are of one blood — ^but the house of Eurysthenes is the 
more honoured of the two, inasmuch as it is the elder branch. 

52. The Lacedaemonians declare, contradicting therein all the 
poets,® that it was king Aristodemus himself, son of Aristomachus, 
grandson of Cleodaeus, and great-grandson of Hyllus, who con- 
ducted them to the land which they now possess, and not the sons 
of Aristodemus. The wife of Aristodemus,*who8e name (they 
say) was Argeia, and wlio was daughter of Autesion,® son of 
Tisamenus, grandson of Thersander, and great-grandson of Poly- 
iiices, within a little while after their coming into the country, 
gave birth to twins. Aristodemus just lived to see his children, 
but died soon afterwards of a disease. The Lacedasmonians of 
that day determined, according to custom, to take for their king 
the elder of the two children ; but they wore so alike, and so exactly 
of one size, that they could not possibly tell which of the two to 
choose : so when they found themselves unable to make a choice, 
or haply even earlier, they went to the mother and asked her to 
tell them which was the elder, whereupon she declared that “she 
herself did not know the children apart;” although in good truth 


ratuB had thwarted Cleomenes (vide 
supra, V. 75). The kings of the younger 
house had an inferior position ; 'aud their 
jealousy of the elder house found a 
natural vent in such petty annoyances 
OB those which are rcltiorded of Oema- 
ratus. 

7 Cleomenes puns upon the name 
Ciius, which signifies “ a ram ” in 
Greek. Cicero indulges in facetuB of 
the same kind with respect to Verres, 
verres being Latin for “a boar pig,” 
(Cf. Cic, in Verr. Act. ii. ii. 78, iv. 25 and 
43, ''Aiebant in labores Herculis non 
minhs hunc immanissimum Verrem, 
quam ilium aprum Erymanthinum re- 
ferri oportere.*') 

* These poets are not those of the 
Epic cycle, which concluded with the 
adventures of Telegonus, the son of 
Ulysses, but either “ those who cai-ried 


on the mythological fables genealo- 
gically, as CinsBthon and Asius,” or else 
**the historical ptets, such as Eumelus 
the Corinthian ’* (Muller’s Dorians, vol. 
i. p. 58, E. T.). Their views were 
adopted by the mythological prose- 
writers, as, for instance, ■ Apollodorus 
(iz. viii. 2, § 9) and Pausanias (iii. i. 
5), who both declare the death of Ari- 
Btodemus to have taken place before the 
invasion of the Pelt^onuese. Herodotus 
follows the local Spartan tradition, as 
he himself states, which was that Aristo- 
demuB actually reigned at SpaAa. Of 
this tradition we find another trace in 
Xenophon (Ages. viii. 7), the friend of 
Agesilaiis, and so long a refugee in 
Laconia. * 

* Sister therefore, according to the 
myth, of Theras, the coloniser of Thera 
(supra^ iv. 147). 
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she knew them very well, and only feigned ignorance in order 
that, if it were possible, both of them might be made kings of 
Sparta. The Lacedaemonians were now in a great strait j so 
they sent to Delphi and inquired of the oracle how they should 
deal with the matter. The Pythoness made answer, *' Let both 
be taken to^ kings; but let the elder have the greater honour.” 
So the Lacedaemonians were in as great a ‘strait as*before, and 
could not conceive how they were to discover which was the 
first-born, till at length a certain Messeniau, by name Fanites, 
suggested to them to watch and see which of the two the mother 
washed and fed first ; if they found she always gave one the pre- 
ference, that fact would tell them all they wanted to know ; if, 
on the contrary, she herself varied, and sometimes took tho one 
first, sometimes the other, it would be plain tliat she knew as 
little as they ; in which case they must try some other plan. 
The Lacedaemonians did according to the advice of the Messeniau, 
and, without letting her know why, kept a watch upon the 
mother; by which means they discovered that, whenever she 
either washed or fed her .children, she always gave the same 
child the preference. So they took the boy whom the mother 
honoured tlie most, and regarding him as the first-bom, brought 
him up in the palace ; and the name which they gave to the 
elder boy was Eurysthenes, while his brother they called Procles. 
When the brothers grew up, there was always, so long as they 
lived, enmity between them ; and the houses sprung from their 
loins have continued the feud to this day.^ 

.53. Thus much is related by the LacedoBmonians, but not by 
any of the other Greeks ; in what follows I give the tradition of 
the Greeks generally. The kings of the Dorians (they say) — 
counting up to Perseus, son of Danaii,* and so omitting the god — 


^ It may be suspected that the fre- v. 7-25). It seems to have been for the 
quent prosecutions and punishments of purpose of weakening the monarchy by 
the Spartan kings were fomented and the introduction of. such a state of 
encouraged by the hostility between the things, that the double royalty was 
rival houses. Besides the degradation established and maintained at Sparta, 
of Demaratus narrated below (ch. 67), See the statement of Aristotle (Pol. ii. 
we know that Leotychides was banished 6), cwrtiploy iv6fu(ov rf irJAet that rh 
from Sparta (ch, 72)~that Gleomenes araaridC^iv robs 

fled through fear (ch. 74) — that Pau- * It is strange that Herodotus should 
sanias, the son of Cleombrotus, was put speak. of Perseus as a **kiug of the 
to death (Thucyd. i. 134) — that Plisto- Dorians.*’ Perseus, according to tho 
anas, the son of Pausanias, remained in legend, was a progenitor of Hercules, 
exile for nineteen years (Thucyd. v. 1 6) — and therefore an ancestor of the Spartan 
and t^t Pausanias, the son of Plisto* monarchs; but the Heracleids did not 
anax, was tried on a capital charge, and come into connexion with tho Dorians 
had to quit the country (Xen. Hell. iii. till at least a generation after Hercules. 
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are rightly given in the common Greek lists, and rightly con- 
sidered to have been Greeks themselves ; for even at this early 
time they ranked among that people.® I say up to Perseus,” 
and not further, .because Perseus has no mo^l father by whose 
name he is called, ‘ as Hercules lias in Amphitryon ; whereby it 
appears that I have reason on my side, and am right in saying, 
“up to Perseus.” If we follow the line of Danae, daughter 
of Acrisius, and trace her progenitors, we shall find that the 
chiefs of the Dorians arc really genuine Egyptians.^ In the 
genealogies here given I have followed the common Greek 
accounts. 

54. According to the Persian story, Perseus was an Assyrian 
who became a Greek his ancestors, therefore, according to them, 
were not Greeks. They do not admit that the forefathers of 


* This caniiofc bo held to be strictly 
true, since the name IMlcnc first entered 
the l*elo2)onucso with the Dorians. If, 
however, we understand only that the 
earlier Peloponnesian princes were of 
no foreign race, but of one closely akin 
to the • Hellene, the statement may be 
accepted. 

^ That is to say, he is uniformly 
declared to be the son of J upitcr. 

* Supra, ii. 91. Herodotus believes 
in the tale which brings Danails from 
Egypt. 

[Many writers besides him ascribe the 
colonisation of parts of Greece to the 
uncolouising Egyptians. Danaus led a 
colony from Egypt (Diod. i. 2); and not 
only wae Danaus said to have fled from 
Egypt to Algos, but Pausanias thinks Uie 
Naupliaus a colony from that counu'y 
ill old times. (Bk. iv.) Diodorus and 
others say colonies went from Egypt 
to Athens, led by Cecrops from iSiis. 
Cadmus (the personification of the East) 
generally reported to have gone from 
Phoenicia to Boeotia (Her. v. 57), is said 
by Eusebius to have migi-ated from 
Egyptian Thebes with Phoenix, and to 
have founded Athens and Boeotian 
Thebes; and both he and Cecrops have 
the merit of leading a colony of Sa'ites 
to Athens. (Schol. on Lycoph. Diod. 
i. 28.) Triptolemus again gave laws to 
Athens (Porph. de Abstin. iv.; Diod. i. 
1 8, 20) ; and Erechtheus was also said to 
be an Egyptian. (Diod. i. 29.) But 
without giving full credit to these and 
similar statements, it is possible that 
some settlers, probably refugees, occa- 
sionally went from Egypt to Greece, 
and that, as Herodotus positively asserts, 


a great number of barbarous people be- 
came united with them (Bk. i. c. 58); 
though no particulai* portion of the 
Greek race cim be said to be of Egyptian, 
or any other foreign origin, subsequently 
to the great immigrations from Asia.-^ 
G. W.] 

® It has not been commonly seen that 
this is an entirely distinct story from 
that related below (vii. 150) — ^that Per- 
sons, son of Daiiaii, had a son Purses, 
the progenitor of the Achiemeiiiau kings 
— which latter the Greeks generally 
adopted (Plat. Alcib. i. p. 120, E.; Xen. 
Cyrop. I. ii. 1; Apollod. ii. iv. 5, § 1). 
This tale denies any birth connexion 
between Perseus and tlio Greeks, bring- 
ing him originally from the East 
(strangely enough from Assyria), and 
milking him settle in Greece and become 
naturalised. 

Both stories seem to mo pure in- 
ventions, based merely upon the simi- 
larity of name which the Pei-sians found 
to exist between their own national 
appellation and a Greek mythological 
personage. They were willing to take 
advantage of this circumstance to en- 
courage the belief in an early connexion 
between themselves and the Greeks; and 
they did not much care in what way the 
connexion was made out. 

It is of course possible that the Greek 
hero Perseus may have come down to 
them from those primitive times when 
the Arian race had not yet split into 
sections, and thus the similarity of name 
may not be accidedtal. It may even 
indicate a real connexion of race, but not 
one of which either of the two tales is a 
proper exponent. 
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Acrisius were in any way related to Perseus, but say they were 
Egyptians, as the Greeks likewise testify. 

55. Enough however of this subject. How it came to pass that 
Egyptians obtained the kingdoms of the Dorians,^ and what 
they did to raise themselves to such a position, these are questions 
concerning which, as they have been treated by others,® I shall 
say nothing. I proceed to speak of points on which no other 
writer has touched. 

56. The prerogatives which the Spartans have allowed their 
kings are the following. In the fii-st place, two priesthoods, 
those (namely) of Lacedaemonian and of Celestial Jupiter also 
the right of making war on what country soever they please,^ 
without hindrance from any of the other Spartans, under pain of 
outlawry ; on service the privilege of marching first in the advance 
and last in the retreat, and of having a hundred ^ picked men for 
their body-guard while with the army ; likewise the libcjrty of 
sacrificing as many cattle in their expeditions as it seems them 
good, and the right of having the skins and the chines of tlie 
slaughtered animals for their owm use. 

57. Such are their privileges in war ; in peace their rights are 
as follows. When a citizen makes a public sacrifice the kings 

’ That is to say, the kingdoms of the Uranhis would be respectively Jupiter 
Peloponnese, afterwards conquered by •the loid of the LacodsBmouiau territory, 
the Dorians. , and J upiter the supreme god, or king of 

* It is uncertain to what class of heaven. Tlie necessary union of the 
writers Herodotus here alludes. He priestly with the kingly office was an 
may intend the poets of the Epic cycle, idea almost universal in early times 
with whom the adventures of Danaiis (Miiller, ii. pp. 101-10+). 
and his daughters were a recognised ^ Not the right of declaring war, 
subject. (A poem, Aa^ats, is quoted by which rested with the assembly, and 
Clemens Alex. Strom, iv. p. 618, and might, we know, be exercised against 
referred to by Harpocration, ad voc. the will of the king, (Thucyd. i. 87J, but 
I^ more probable, how- the riglit of determining the general 
ever, that he speaks of prose-writers, course and character of each campaign 
such aa Acusilaiis, Hecataaus, and Hip- (ib. viii. 5). 

pys of Rhe^um. The "genejilogies ” * jg perhaps an error. The 

of the two former, and the Argolica of number of the knights who formed the 
the latter author, might tredt of the king’s body-guard is always elsewhere 
matters in question. Colonel Mure declared to be 300 (infra, vii. 205, viii. 
suggests that the reference is to the 124; Thucyd. v. 72; Xen. de Rep. Lac, 
^'Spartan magistrates” of Charon (Lit. iv. 3;; and this number accords bettor 
of Greece, vol. iv.p. 306); but it is very with the other numerical divisions at 
unlikely that he went fuzther back than ' Sparta, as, for instance, the three tribes, 
the Dorian conquest. the thv'ty Obea, the MiWy senators, &c. 

® These are probably Aebsean rather Possibly, however, the knights of the 
than Dorian priesthoods, and may have Hylleau tribe, who would be 100, were 
belonged to the Heracleid kings before attached in a special way to the persons 
their expulsion. The worship of Apollo of the kings, and accom^nied them aa 
Bpecially characterised the Dorian tribes, a body-guard on all ex])editions, whereas 
that of Jupiter and Juno the Achsean Hie whole 300 may not have gone out 
(see Miilleris Dorians, i. pp. 409-41 1, unless upon special occasions. 

E. T.). Zeus Lacechemon and Zeus 
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are giren the first seats at the banquet ; they are served before 
any of the other guests, and have a double portion of everything ; 
they take the lead in the libations ; and the hides of the sacrificed 
beasts belong to them. > Every month, on the first day, and again 
on the seventh of the first decade,® each king receives a beast 
without blemish at the public cost, which he offers up to Apollo 
likewise a medimnus of meal,® and of wine a Laicom'an quart. 
In the contests of the games they have always the seat of honour ; 
they appoint the citizens who have to entertain foreigners ;• they 
also nominate, each of them, two of the Pythians,^ officers whose 
business it is to consult the oracle at Delphi, who eat with the' 
kings, and, like them, live at the public charge. If the kings do 
qpt c6me to the public supper, each, of them must have two 
choenixes of meal and a cotyle of wine ® sent home to him at his 
house ; if they come, they are given a double quantity of each, and 
the same when any private man invites them to his table. They 
^ve the custody of all the oracles which are pronounced ; but 
the Pythians must likewise have knowledge of them. Tliey have 
the whole decision of certain causes, which are these, and these 
only : — ^When a maiden is left the heiress of her father’s estate, 
and has not been betrothed byliim to any on^ they decide who 
is to marry her ; * in all matters concerning the public highways 

• 

• On the division of the Greek month partment of foreign aflEairs belonged, in 

into decades, fnhy l<rrdiJL9vos, /aco’wi', an especial way, to the kings, committed 
and <J)0lpwv, see Smith’s Diet, of to them the selection of fit persons. 
Antiq. ad voc. CAnENDAHiiJM, and comp. ^ The Pythians at Sparta correspond 
Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 798, &c. The to the i^riyriTal TlvOdxprtfrroi at Athens, 
seventh day of each month was sacred and to the permanent OevpoC of other 
to Apollo, who was believed to have states (Muller’s Dorians, ii. p. 15, E. T.). 
been bom on the seventh of Thargelion They ore mentioned as messmates of 
(May). See Diog. Laert. iii. § 2, and the kings by Xenophon (Rep. Lac. xv. 
comp. Hes. Op. et D. 771. § 4) and Suidas (ad voc. IloiSioi), Many 

^ The kings were at the head of the inscriptions place their names imme- 
tuAole national religion, the Dorian diately after those of th& kings (M6> 
Apollo-worship, as well as the Achaean moires de rAcad6mie des Inscriptions 
cu^ttis of Jupiter. et Belles Lettres, tom. xv. p. 396). 

* On the size of the medimnus, and Miiller thinks (1. s. c.) that they had 
also of the chccnix, see vol. i. p. 264, seats in the senate. 

note ®. ® The cotyle is one of the Attic liquid 

^ The Prod;eni^ whose special duty was measures: it contained about half a pint, 
to receive and entertain ambassadors Two cotyles made one a^estes or pint, 
from foreign states. The chief states of The Attic quart (rcraprov) was the 
Greece had generally^ Proxeuus at all fourth paiii of a xestes — consequently 
the more important towns, who under- only a quarter of a pint; but it may be 
took this duty. He was always a native suspected that the ** Laconian quart ” 
of the place, and, except at Sparta, was was a quarter amp/iore?is, or above two 
nominated to ^his ofi&ce by the state gallons. 

whose proxenus he was. At Sparta^ in ® So at Athens the Archon- Epony- 
oonsequence of the greater j^ousy of mus, who specially represented the 
foreigners, the state insisted on itself ancient office of the king, had the. 
appointing ibe proxeni ; and as the de« guardianship of all orphans and heiresses 
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they judge ; and if a person wants to adopt a child, he must do 
it before the kings. They likewise have the right of sitting in 
council with the eight-and-twenty senators ; and if they are not 
present, then the senators nearest of kin to them have their 
privileges, and give two votes as the royal proxies, besides a 
third vote, which is their own.^ 

68. Such are the honours which the Spartan people have 
allowed their kings during their lifetime ; after they are dead 
other honours await them. Horsemen carry the news of their 
death through all Laconia, while in the city the women go hither 
and thither drumming upon a kettle. , At this signal, in every 
house two free persons, a man and a woman, must put on 
mourning,* or else be subject to a heavy fine. The Lacedaemo- 
nians have likewise a custom at the demise of their kings which 
is common to them with the barbarians of Asia — indeed with 
the greater number of the barbarians everywhere — ^namely, that 
when one of their kings dies, not only the Spartans, but a 
certain number of the country people from every part of Laconia 
are forced, whether they will or no, to attend the funeral. 'So 
these persons and the Helots, and likewise the Spartans them- 
selves,* flock together to the number of several thousands, men 
and women intermingled ; and all of them smite their foreheads 

(Pollux, viii, 89). The disposal of Loir- 692, A.), 

esses and adoption of children were of . s That is to say, “ wear squalid un- 
more than common importance at washed garments, or even cover them- 
Sparta, since the state looked with selves with mud and dirt;*’ for the 
disfavour upon an undue accumulation Greeks, when they mourned at all, 
of property. mourned in the Oriental fashion (see 

^ The meaning of this passage is veij Horn. II. xxiv. 164, 165). It is uncertain 
obscure. Muller (ii. p. 106, note , whether this mourning at tlie dei^th of 
E. T.) thinks that Herodotus shared in the Spartan kings was confined to the 
the opinion which Thucydides says (i. Perioeci, or whether it included tlie 
20) was current ‘through Greece, and Spartans, who were forbidden by the 
suppdsed each king to have the right of laws of Lycurgus to mourn at the death 
giving two votes. He would therefore of their own relatives (Plutarch, Inst, 
consider Herodotus to mean that in the Lac. p. 238, D.). 

absence of the kings, the two senators ^ Tlie three classes of which the Lace- 
nearest of kin to the two monarchs dssmonian population consisted are here 
respectively, gave each a double vote very clearly distinguished from one 
for the monarch whose kinsihan he was, another; — 1. The Perioeci, or free in- 
after which he gave a third vote for habitants of the country districts, the 
himself. Schweighseuser regards Hero- descendants in the main of the sub- 
dotuR as speaking only of one senator, mitted Achaeans ; 2. The Helots, .'or 
and naingr the plural distributiveh/f mean- serfs who tilled the soil upon the estates 
ing that the senators who were on each of their Dorian lords, descended in part 
occasion most nearly related to the royal from Achaeans taken with arms in their 
house, gave the royal votes (one for each hands, but chiefly from the conquered 
king) and then gave their own. What- Messenians ; and 3. The Spartans, or 
ever Herodotus means, there is little Dorian conquerors, who were the only 
doubt that such was the actual practice citizens, and who lived almost exclusively 
(cf. Thucyd. 1. a. c. ; Plat. Leg. iii. in the capital. 
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violently, and weep and wail without stint, saying always that 
their last king was the best. If a king dies in battle, then 
they make a sl^tue of him, and placing it upon a couch right 
bravelj decked, so carry it to the grave. After the burial, by 
the space of ten days there is no assembly, nor do they elect 
magistrates,^ but continue mourning the w:hole time. 

59. They hold with the Persians also in another custom. 
When a king dies, and another comes to the throne, the newly- 
made monarch forgives all the Spartans the debts which they 
owe either to the king or to the public treasury. And in like 
manner among the Persians each king when he begins to reign 
remits the tribute due from the provinces.®* 

60. In one respect the Lacedaemonians resemble the Egj^p- 
*tians.® Their heralds ‘and flute-players, and likewise their 

cooks, take their trades by succession from their fathers. A 
flute-player must be the sor^jof a flute-player, a cook of a cook, a 
herald of a herald ; and other people cannot take advantage of 
the loudness of their voice to come into the profession and shut 
out tho heralds’ sons; but each follows his father’s business.'^ 
Such are the customs of the Lacedseinonians. 

61. At the time of which we are speaking, while Cleomenes in 
Egina was labouring for, the general good of Greece, Demaratus 
at Sparta continued to bring charges against him, moved not so 
much by love of the Eginetans as by jealousy and hatred of his 
colleague. Cleomenes therefore was no sooner returned from 
Egina than he considered with himself how ho might deprive 

^ Compare tho Roman usual (vii. 153). Other Tvriters furnish a very 

at the death of an emperor or other much larger catalogue of priestly fami- 
great personage (Tacit. Ann. i. 10, ii. lies (cf. Histoire de TAcad^mie dee 
82; Suet. Colig. 24; Lucan. Fhm. ii. Inscriptions, tom. xxiii. p. 51, et seq.). 
16, &c.). Nor are the indications of caste confined 

^ The Fseudo-Smerdis, therefore, in to the priesthood. Arts and sciences, 
remitting the tribute for three years, too, often descended from father to sou, 

, merely extended a species of largess. Hence we hear of the family of the 
to which the subjects of Persia were Asclepiads (physicians) in Cos and Cui- 
alreody accustomed in some degree due (Theopomp. Fr. Ill), and of the 
(supra, iii. 07). Homdrids in Chios (Hellan. Fr, 55; 

On the classes of tho Egyptians see Acusil. Fr. 31); while lurpwv vaTScs, 
note on Book ii. oh. 164. veuSts, And the like, are com- 

7 The bearing of this passage upon tho mon i>eriphra8e8 for larpoi, 
question ,of the existence of caste in Thus the facts which are here 

Greece lias been already noticed (supra, mentioned with respect ta Sparta have 
V. 66, note ^). Priesthoods were here- pai*aUels in a number of other similar 
ditaiy in a large number of the Grecian facts in VBi’ious parts of Greece, all tend- 
states. Herodotus himself mentions thd ing to establish the early prevalence 
lamids and Telliads of Elia (ix. 33, 34), of caste, of which the four Ionic tribes 
the Talthybiads of Lacedsemon (vii. are the most marked and decisive iudi- 
134), and the Telinids of Gela in Sicily cation. 
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Demaratus of Ids kingly office ; and here the following circum- 
stance furnished a ground for him to proceed upon. Ariston, king 
of Sparta, had been married to two wives, but neither of them 
had borne him any children ; as however he still tliought»»it ,was 
possible he might have offspring, he resolved to wed a third ; and 
this was how the wedding was brought about. Ho had a certain 
friend, a Spartan, with whom he was more intimate than with any 
other citizen. This friend was married to a wife whose beauty 
far surpassed that of all the other women in Sparta ; and what 
w^as still more strange, she liad onc6 been as ugly as slie now 
was beautiful. For her nurse, seeing how ill-favoured she was, 
and how sadly her parents, who were wealthy people, took her 
bad looks to lieart, bethought herself of a plan, which was to carry 
the child every day to the temple of Helen at Therapna,® which 
stands above the Phoebeum,® and there to place her before the 
image, and beseech the goddess to take away the child’s ugliness. 
One day, as she loft the temple, a woman appeared to her, and 
begged to know what it was she held in her arms. The nurse 
told her it was a child, on which she asked to see it ; but the nurse 
refused ; the parents, she said, had forbidden her to show the 
child to any one. However the woman would not take a denial ; 
and the nurse, seeing how highly she prized a look, at last let her 
see the child. Then the woman gently stroked its head, and said, 
“ One day this child shall be the fairest dame in Sparta.” And 
her looks began to change from that very day. When she was 
of marriageable age, Agetus, son of Alcides, the same whom 
I have mentioned above as the friend of Ariston, made her his 
wife. 

62i Now it chanced that Ariston fell in love with this person ; 

^ Therapna was a place of some im- there down to the time of Isocrates 
portance on the left bank of the Euro- (Encom. Hel. xxvii. p. 231 ; compare 
tas, neiu'ly opposite Sparta, from which Athenug. Leg. pro Christ, xii. p. 50). 
it was distant probably about two miles. It is not clear whether the temple of 
It was strongly situated on the flat top Helen was distinct from that of the 
of a high hill, and its towers made it a Dioscuri, which undoubtedly stood in 
conspicuous object (Find. Isth. i. 31, the sacred enclosure called the Phoo- 
^{ireSov 0€p<ivr//as ; Aleman. Fr. 1, beum (Pausan. iii. xx. § 1). Therapna 
eihrvpyos Bepdiryd). Some think that was regarded as their burial-place also- 
it was the ancient metropolis of the (Find. Nem. x. 55). * > 

Achseans, before Sparta became a great * A precinct sacred to Apollo, at a 
city (Bahr ad loc. ; Muller’s Dorians, i. little distance from the ^own itself 
p. 108, E. T.); but the claims of Amy- (Pausan, 1. s. c. 0epdwyvf irdffiv 
else to this position are superior. (See ^oifiaioy Ka\o6fitv6v itrrtv), but scarcely 
the Essays appended to Book v. Essay so far as Kiepert places it (Atlas von 
i. p. 274.) There was a local tradition Hellas, Map xix. Plan of Sparta). Hence 
that Helen had been buried at Therapna the B^pairyalov Aths vta of Apollonius 
(Pausan. iii. xix. § 9) ; and both Helen (Argon, ii. 102). 
and Menelaus were certainly worshipped 
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and his love so preyed upon* his mind that at last he derised 
as follows. He went to his friend, the lady’s husband, and pro- 
posed to him that they should exchange gifts, each taking that 
which pleased him best out of all the possessions of the other. 
His friend, who felt no alarm about his wife, since Ariston was 
also married, consented readily ; and so the matter was confinhed 
between them by an oath. Then Ariston gave Agetus the pre- 
sent, whatever it was, of which he had made choice, and when it 
came to his turn to name the present which he was to receive in 
exchange, regliired to bo allowed to carry home with him Agetus’s 
wife. But the other demurred^ and said, " except his wife, he 
might have anything else : ” however, as he could not resist the 
oath which he had sworn, or the trickery which had been practised 
on him, at last he suffered Ariston to carry her away to his 
housed 

63. Ariston hereupon put away his second wife and took for 
his third this woman ; and she, in less than the due time — when 
she had not yet reached her full term of ten months,^ — ^gave birth 
to a child, the Demaratus of whom we have spoken. Then one of 
his servants came and told him the news, as he sat in council with 
the Ephors ; whereat, remembering when it was that the woman ' 
became his wife, he counted the months upon his fingers, and 
having so done, cried out with an oath, The boy cannot be 
mine.” This was said 'in the hearing of the Ephors ; but they 
made no account of it at the time. The boy grew up ; and Ariston 
repented of what he had said ; for ho became altogether convinced 
that Demaratus was truly his son. The reason why he named 
him Demaratus was the following. Some time before these events 
the whole Spartan people, looking upon Ariston as a man of mark 
beyond all the kings that had reigned at Sparta before him, had 
offered up a prayer that he might have a son. On this account, 
therefore, the name Demaratus ^ was given, 

1 Vide infra, ch. 69, note ®. The meetings, which were attended occa- 
birth ordinarily takes place in the tenth sionally 'by the kings themselves. (Cf. 
lunar month. We are told below (ch. Xen. 1. s. c., who says of Agesilatis, that 
• 69) that the wife of Ariston gave birth when he was recalled from Asia to Lace- 
to Demaratus at the close of the seventh deamon, he ** obeyed as readily as if he 
month. had been standing without retinue in 

^ So Pg^sanias (1. s. c.), even more the Ephors* office before the Five" — 
plainly, since he uses the expression ohh\v }iiw^sp6vrm ^ cl r£ 

KoBflfi^yV the.more ambiguous Hrvxfy ierr/KifS fi6vos iraph revs itcktc.) 
iy of our author, ^e ^ Dem-aratus {6 rf diifup hpar6s) is 

council" intended would seem to be the ^^People-prayed-for" king. Com- 
the Ephors* office {4<pop€to», or simply pare the Louis le D€siri of French 
hpx^ioy, Pausan. ill. xi. § 8 ; Xen. Ages, history. 

L § 36), where they held their daily 
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64. In course of time Ariston died ; and Demaratus received 
the kingdom : but it was fated, as it Sleems, that these words, when 
bruited abroad, should strip him of his sovereignty. This was 
brought, about by means of Cleomenes, whom he had twice sorely 
vexed, once when he led the army home from Eleusis/ and a. 
second time when Cleomenes was gone across to Egina against 
such as had espoused the side of the Medes.^ 

65. Cleomenes now, being resolved to haVe his revenge upon 
Demaratus, went to Leotychides, the son of Menares, and grand- 
son of Agis,® who was of the same family as Demaratus, and made 
agreement with him to this tenor following. Cleomenes was to 
lend his aid to make Leotychides king in the room of Demaratus ; 
and then Leotychides was to take part with Cleomenes against 
the Eginetans. Now Leotychides hated Demaratus chiefly on 
account of Percalus, the daughter of Chilon, son of Demarmenus : 
this lady had been betrothed to Leotychides ; but Demaratus laid 
a plot, and robbed him of his bride, forestalling him in carrying 
her off,’ and marrying her. Such was the origin of the enmity. 
At the time of whicli we speak, Leotychides was prevailed upon 
by the earnest desire of Cleomenes to come forward against 
Demaratus and make oath that Demaratus was not rightful king 
of Sparta, since he was not the true sou of Ariston.’* After he 
had thus sworn, Leotychides sued Demaratus, and brought up 
against him the phrase which Ariston had let drop when, on the 
coming of his servant to announce to him the birth of his son, he 
counted the months, and cried out with an oath that the child 
was not hia It was on this speech of Ariston’s that Leotychides 
relied to prove that Demaratus was n§t his son, and therefore 
not rightful king of Sparta; and he produced as witnesses the 
Ephors who were sitting with Ariston at the time and heard what 
he said. , 

66. At last, as there came to be much strife concerning this 


* Supra, V. 75. 

^ Supra, cha. 50 and 51. 

* The entire genealogy is given below 
(viii. 131), but with the differehce that 
the ^andfather of Leotychides is called 
Ageallaus instead of Agis. It is impos- 
sible to say which of the two is the 

1 1 S I* 


descent really parted at Thcopompus, 
the eighth progenitor of Leotychides, 
and the seventh of Demaratus. (See 
Clinton's Table, P, H. vol. i. p. 255.) 

^ The seizure of the bride was a^ 
necessary part of a Spartan marria^. 
The young woman could not properly, 

• a . xv • ■ . 1 .3 ...... 


cousins, since Agesilaiis was, he says, Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 15; Lac. Apophth. 
the grandfather of Demaratus also; but ii. p. 228, A,; and see Muller's Dorians, 
the grandfather of Demaratus was Agesi- ii. p. 299, E. T.) 
cles (supra, i. 65). The two lines of 
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matter, the Spartans made a decree that the Delphic oracle should 
be asked to say whether Demaratus were Ariston’s son or no. 
Cleomenes set them upon this plan ; and no sooner was the decree 
passed than he made a friend of Cobon, the son of Aristophantus, a 
man of the greatest weight among the Delphians ; and this Cobon 
prevailed upon Perialla, the prophetess, to give the answer which 
Cleomenes wished.® Accordingly, when the sacred messengers 
came and put their question, the Pythoness returned for answer, 
that Demaratus was not Ariston’s son.” Some time afterwards 
all this became known ; and Cobon was forced to fly from Delplii; 
while Perialla the prophetess was deprived of her office. 

67. -Such were the means whereby the deposition of Demaratus 
was brought about ; but his flying from Spai-ta to the Medes was 
by reason of an affront which was put upon him. On losing his* 
kingdom he had been made a magistrate ; and in that office soon 
afterwards, when the feast of the Gymnopoediro ® came round, he 
took his station among the lookers-on ; whereupon Leotychides, 
who was now king in his room, sent a servant to him and asked 
him, by way of insult and mockery, how it felt to be a magis- 
trate after one had been a king ? ” Demaratus, who was hurt at 
the question^ made answer — Tell him I have tried them both, 
but he has not. Howbeit this speech will be the cause to Sparta 
of infinite blessings or else of infinite woes.” Ilaving thus spoken 
he wrapped his head in his robe, and, leaving the theatre,^ ’went 
home to his own house, where he prepared an ox for sacrifice, 
and offered it to Jupiter,® after which he called for his mother. 

68. When she appeared, he took of the entrails, and placing 
them in her hand, besou^t her in these words following : — 

Dear mother, I beseech you, by all the gods, and chiefly by 


* The venality of the Delphic oracle 
appears both by this instance, and by 
the former one of the Alcmsconidffi (v. 
63). Such cases, however, appear to 
have been rare. 

° The feast of the Gymnopsedise, or 
naked youtfis, was one of the most im- 

K * nt a^ Sparta (Pausan. iii. xi. § 7). 

ted several days, perhaps ten. It 
was less a rMigious festival than a great 
spectacle, wherein the grace and strength 
of the Spartan youth was exhibited 
to their ^miring countrymen and to 
foreigners. The chief ceremonies were 
choral danoels, in which wrestling and 
other gymnastic exercises were closely 
imitated, and which served to show the 
adroitness, activity, and bodily strength 


of the performers. These were chiefly 
Spartan youths, who danced naked in 
the forum, round the statues of Apollo, 
Diana, and Latona. Songs in cele- 
bration of the noble deeds performed 
by the youths, as the exploits of Thyrea 
and ThermopylaD, formed a portion of 
the proceedings at the festival. (See 
Etym. Mag. ad voc.; Athen. xv. p. 678; 
Pausan. 1. s. c.; Xen. Mem. i. ii. 61; 
Plut. Ages. c. 29 ; and compare Mflller’s 
Dorians, ii. p. 351, E. T.) 

Compare i, 129. 

] On the last day of the Qymnopsediss, 
choruses and dances were performed 
by men in tfie theatre. (Xen. Hell. vi. 
iv. 16.) 

• Supra, ch. 56, note. 
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our own hearth-god ® Jupiter, tell me the very truth, who was really 
my father. For Leotychides, in the suit which wo had together, 
declared, that when thou becamest Ariston’s wife thou didst 
already bear in thy womb a cliild by thy former husband; and 
others repeat a yet more disgraceful tale, that our groom ^ found 
favour in thine eyes, and that I am his son. I entreat thee there- 
fore by the gods to tell mo the truth. For if thou hast gone 
astray, thou hast done no more than many a woman ; and the 
Spartans remark it as strange, if I am Ariston’s son, that he had 
no children by his other wives.” 

69. Thus spake Demaratus; and his mother replied as follows : 

Dear son, since thou entreatost so earnestly for the truth, it 
shall indeed be fully told to thpe. \Vlien Aristoii brought me to 
his house, on the third night after my coming, there appeared to 
me one like to Ariston, who, after staying with me a while, rose, 
and. taking the garlands from his own brows placed them upon 
my head, and so went away. Presently after Ariston* entered, 
and when he saw the garlands which I still wore, asked me who 
gave them to me. I said, *twas he ; but this he stoutly denied ; 
whereupon I solemnly swore that it was none other, and told him 
he did not do well to dissemble when he had so lately risen from 
my side and left the garlands with me. Then Ariston, when he 
heard my oath, understood that there was something beyond 
nature in what had taken place. And indeed it appeared that 
the garlands had come from the hero-temple which stands by our 
court gates — the temple of him they call Astrabacus ® — and the 
soothsayers, moreover, declared that the apparition was that very 
person. And now, my son, I have told thee all thou wouldest 
fain know. Either thou art the son of that hero — either thou 
mayest call Astrabacus sire ; or else Ariston was thy father. As 

* The Spartan king haa an altar to description of Sparta (in, xvi. § 5), 

Jupiter, whereon lie sacrihees, within An obscure tradition attaches to him. 
the walls of his own house. Hence Astrabacus, we are told, and Alopecus 
Jupiter is his “hearth-god.” (Cf. Ser- his brother, sons of Irbus, grandsons of 
vius ad Virg. ^n, ii. 506 ; and Festus Amphisthenes, great-grandsons of Ani- 
de Verb. Sign, viii. p. 174.) phicles, and great- great-grandsons of 

* Literally “ asa-keeper,” or donkey- Agis, found the wooden imsgo of Diana 

man,” The name Astrabacus (see the Orthia, which Orestes and Iphigenia 
next chapter) is connected with &crrp^i9i7, had conveyed secretly from Tauris to 
''a mule or ass” (according to some), Lacedaemon, and on discovering it wei-e 
and with iurrpafiri\drris, “ a muleteer.” stricken with madness (ib. § 0). The 
The scandal of the court gossips sug- worship of Astrabacus at Sparta is men- 
gested that the pretended stable-god tioned by Clemens (Cohort, ad Oentes, 
was in reality such a person. p. 35). It is conjectured from his name, 

^ The hero-temple (fip^oy) of Astra- that ho was “ the protecting genius of 
bacUB is mentioned by Pausanias in his the stable.'* See the foregoing note. 
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for that matter which they who hate thee urge the most, the 
words of Ariston^who, when the inessenger told him of thy birth, 
declared before many witnesses, that ‘ thou wert not his son, foras* 
much as the ten months were not fully out,’ it was a random 
speech, uttered from mere ignorance. The truth is, children are 
bom not only at ten months, but at nine, and even at seven.® 
Thou wert thyself my son, a seven months’ child. Ariston ac- 
knowledged, no long time afterwards, that his speech sprang from 
thoughtlessness. Hearken not then to other tales concerning thy 
birth, my son : for be assured thou hast the whole tmth. As for 
grooms, pray Heaven Leotychides and aU who speak as he does 
may suffer- wrong from them ! ” Such was the mother’s answer. 

70 . Demaratus, having learnt all that he wished to know, took 
with him provision for the journey, and went into Elis, pretending 
that he purposed to proceed to Delphi, and there consult the 
oracle. The Lacedaemonians, however, suspecting that he meant 
to fly his country, sent men in pursuit of him ; but Demaratus 
hastened, and leaving Elis before they arrived, sailed across to 
Zacynthus.’ The Lacedaemonians followed, and sought to lay 
hands upon him, and to separate him from his retinue ; but the 
Zacynthians would not give him up to them : so he escaping, 
made* his way afterwards by sea to Asia,® and presented himself 
before King Darius, who received him generously, and gave him 
both lands and cities.® Such was the chance which drove Dema- 
ratus to Asia, a man distinguished among the Lacedmmonians for 
many noble deeds and wise counsels, and who alone of all the 
Spa^n kings ^ brought honour to his country by 'winning at 
Olympia the prize in the four-horse chariot-race. 

* Supra, ch. 63. Hippocrates gives ^ In b.c. 48 G (infra, vii. 3). Ctesias 
it as tne general opinion of his time, (Persic. Exc. §.23) made Demaratus 
that children are born at seven, eight, first join the Persians at the Helles- 
nine, ten, and eleven months (rlKruy pont (b.*c. 480), on occasion of its pas- 
fcal Hrdfxiiva, Ka\ hierdfiriva, Ka\ ^vutd- sage by Xerxes ; but no weight attaches 
/i9|va, Kal li€KdfAiijvaf kqX MfKdnnva), to this statement, which clearly contra- 
but that the child bom at eight months diets Herodotus (cf. infra, vii. 3, and 
was sure to die (koI rovr4«v rh hKrdfitiPa 230). 

ob ir€piyiy«ff0at'. Do Septimestr. i. p. * Conmare the treatment of Themis- 
447, ed. Kiihn.). This is perhaps the tocles (Thucyd. i. 138), who received 
reason why no mention is iWe hero of from Artaxerxes the revenues of three 
an eight-lnonths* child. citieB, Magnesia, Myus, and Lampsacus. 

7 Zacynthus is the modem Zante. The places given to Demaratus seem to 
It lay opposite *£118, at the distance of have been Per^mus, Teuthrania, and 
thirteen or fourteen miles. The enter- Halisama, which were in the possession 
prise of the Zacynthians is marked by of Eurysthenes and Procles, his de- 
their colonies in Crete. (sii|>ra, iii. 59) 'scendants in B.C. 399. (See Xen. Hell, 
andfin Spain. Sa^ntum is said to in. i- § 6.) 

have derived both its name and origin ^ Wealth was the chief requisite for 
from Zacynthus TLiv. xxi. 7). success in this contest (Schol. ad 
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71. After Demaratus was deposed, Leoty chides, the son of 
Menares, received the kingdom. He had a son, Zeuxidamus, 
called Gyniscus * by many of the Spartans. This Zeuxidamus 
did not reign at Sparta, but died ® before his father, leaving a 
son, Archidamus. Leotychides, when Zeuxidamus was taken 
from him, married a second wife, named Eurydame, the sister of 
Menins and daughter of Diactorides. By her he had no male 
offspring, but only a daughter called Lampito,^ whom he gave in 
marriage to Archidamus, Zeuxidamus’ son. 

72. Even Leotychides, however, did not spend his old age in 
Sparta, but suffered a punishment whereby Pemaratus was fully 
avenged. He commanded the Lacedaemonians when they made 
war against Thessaly,* and might have conquered the whole of it, 
but was bribed by a larg^ sum of money.* It chanced that he 
was caught in the fact, being found sitting in his tent on a 
gauntlet, quite full of silvdlr. Upon this he was brought to trial 
and banished from Sparta ; his house was razbd to the ground ; 

Aiistoph. Nub. 12 ; Plut. Lacon. aocewioa of Arcbidamus are wrongly 
Apophth. iL p. 212, B.; and vide aupra, plaoed by Biodorna in b.c. 476, 01, 76, 
ch. 35, note ^). The Spartan kings 1 (xi. 48). He affords, however, the 
were for the most part poor, like the means of his own correction. ' As he 
Dorians generally. Perhaps the three places the death of Leotychides at the 
marriages of Ariston, especially the last distance of twenty -two years from the 
with one who is said to have been the dethronement of Demaratus which was 
daughter of wealthy parents (supra, in ]i.c. 491, it is evident that tlie real 
ch. 61), enabled his son to enter into year of its occurrence was b.g. 469, a 
competition with the opulent houses date exactly in accordance with the 
who usually carried off the Olympian notices in Plutarch (Cim. c. 16), and 
prize. Morrises in later times were Thucydides (iii. 89). The year n.c. 476 
among the chief causes which broke up is probably the year of Leotychides' 
the old Dorian simplicity and caused e^nle, which shortly followed Ins expe- 
property to be accumulated in a few dition. 1 believe (with Mr. Grote, 
hands (cf. Hermann's Pol, Antiq. of Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p. 348, note) 
Greece, § 47). that the latter followed veiy closely in- 

* Or ** the Whelp." The word, how- deed upon the defeat and flight of Mar- 

ever; seems to have been re^urded as a donius in b.c. 479 — ^its object was un- 
proper name rather than as a nick- doubtedly to punish the Aleuadm for 
name ; for' we find that Archidamus, the part which ‘they had taken in the 
the son of Zeuxidamus (or Gyniscus), Persian war (Pausan. 1. s. c. iffrpdrfvtrfy 
named a daughter Cynisca (Pausau. iii. M rohs *A\fvd8as) — it would be the 
viii. 1). natural sequel to the punishment of 

9 Of a disease, Pausaniaa tells us Thebes (infra, ix. 87, 88), and would not 
(rc\evT$ ydar^f likely to have been delayed 

^ Or Lampido, according to Plato,' beyond the next year. I should there- 
who speaks as she was still alive in fore place it in n.c. 478. Leotychides 
B.c. 427 (Alcib. i. pf 124, A,). She commanded because Pausanias was en- 
was the mother of Agis, who succeeded gaged in Asia. ^ 

Archidamus. Such dose marriages were . ® Concerning the corruption of the 
not unusud at Sparta (cf. infra, vii. Spartan kings, vide supra,^ iii. 148^ 
239, end). not® *• According to Pausanias (1. s. o.), 

* The date of this expedition is un- the Aleuadss bribed Leotychides to re- 
certain. The death of LeotycMdes and tire. 
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and he himself fled to Tegea/ where he ended his daya But 
these events took place long afterwarda 

73. At the time of which we are speaking, Cleomenes, having 
carried his proceedings in the matter of Demaratus to a pros- 
perous issue, forthwith took Leotychides with him, and crossed 
over to attack the Eginetans ; for his anger was hot against 
them' on account of the affront which they had formerly put 
upon him. Hereupon the Eginetans, seeing that both the kings 
were come against them, thought it best to make no further 
resistance. So the two kings picked outJtfrom all Egina the ten 
men who for wealth and birth stood the highest, among whom 
were Crius,* son of Polycritus, and Casamkns, son of Aristo- 
crates, who wielded the chief power ; and these men they carried 
Vith them to Attica, and there deposited them in the hands of 
the Athenians, the great enemies of the Eginetans. 

74. Afterwards, when it came to bfi known what evil arts hod 
been used against' Demaratus, Cleomenes was seized with fear 
of his own countrymen, and fled into Thessaly. From thence 
he passed into Arcadia, whe^e he began to stir up troubles, and 
endeavoured to unite the Arcadians against Sparta. Tie bound 
them by various oaths to follow him whithersoever he should 
lead, and was even desirous of taking their chief leaders with 
him to the city of Nonaoris,* tliat he might swear them to his 
cause by the waters of the Styx. For the waters of Styx, as 
the Arcadians say, are in that city; and this is the appear- 
ance they present : you see a little water, dripping from a rock 
into a basin, which is fenced round by a low wall.* FTonacris, 


’ According to Pausanias (iii. v. § 6) itself was in ruins when Pausanias 
he took sanctuary in the temple of wrote. Colonel Leake (Travels in the 
Minerva Alea, as did Pausanias the Morea, vol. iii. p. 1G9) places its site at 
younger and Chrysis the Argive priestess. Mesonujhi, near Solos, about ten miles 
The peculiar sanctity of this asylum from Fonia (Pheneus). 
protected him, ^ This description of the Styx differs 

® Supra, ch. 50. Crius is suspected greatly from that of most other writers, 
to have been the Eginetan wrestler in yet it has the appeanance of being dc- 
whose honour Simonides composed a rived from personal observation. Pau- 
triumphal ode (Aristoph. Nub, 1301, sanias (1. s. c.) describes the terrible 
ed. ^the, et Sohol. ad loc.). The water as ** a stream falling from a preci- 
honour in. which wrestlers were held is pice, the highest that he had ever be- 
evideut from the story of DemoeSdes held, and dashing itself upon a lofty 
(supra, iii. 137). rock, through which it passed, and 

® Nonaciis was not far from Pheneus then fell into the Crathis '* (viii. xviii. 
(see the end of the chapter, and com- § 2). Homer and Hesiod give similar 
pare Pauson. viii.^ xvii. § 18), an Ar- descriptions {KaTtifi6ficvov :&ryyhs SSwp 
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where this fountain is to bo seen,^ is a city of Arcadia near 
Pheneus. 

75. When the Lacedaemonians heard .how Cleomenes was en- 
gaged, they were afraid, and agreed with him tliat he should 
come back to Sparta and be king as before. So Cleomenes 
came back ; but had no sooner returned than he, who had never 
been altogether of sound mind,^ was smitten with downright 
madness. This he showed by striking every Spartan he met 
upon the face with *his sceptre. On his behaving thus, and 
showing t^t he was ||bno quite out of his mind, liis kindred 
imprisoned him, and even put his feet in the stocks. While so 
bound, finding himself left alone with a single keeper, he asked 
the man for a knife. The keeper at first refused, whereupon 
Cleomenes began to threaten him, until at last he was afraid, 
being only a helot, and gave him what he required. Cleomenes 
had no sooner got the steel than, beginning at liis legs, ho hor- 
ribly disfigured himself, cutting gaslies in liis flesli, along his 
legs, thighs, hips, and loins, until at last he reached his belly, 
which he likewise began to gash, whereupon in a little time he 
died. Tho Greeks generally think that this fate eaine upon him 
because he induced tlic PytlVoness to pronoumte against Dema- 
ratus ; tlie Athenians differ from all others in saying that it was 
because he cut down the sacred grove of tho goddesses^ when 

785). Colonel Leake (Morea, iii. p. vered with snow, and froin a notch in 
IGO) seems to have discovered the the mountain side a thin stream of 
waterfall inteinled, near Sohs, where water falls dbwii tho cliff on the rugged 
" two slender cascades of water fall heap below. Every now and then the 
perpendicularly over an immense pi*eci- stream is lifted by wind and scattered 
pice, and, after winding for a time among over the face of tho cliflF, which, else.- 
a labyrinth of rocks, unite to form the where grey with lichens and weather- 
torrent, which, after passing the Klu- stains, is, where thus washed, of a deep 
kines, joins the river A (Crathis). re.d tint. This- thread of water is one 
Superstitious feelings of dread still of the sources of the full clear stream 
attach to the water, which is considered which hows through the glen, and joins 
to be of a peculiarly noxious character the Crathis below Solos. The stream 
(cf. Pausan. 1. s. c. ; Plin. H. N. ii. ciii. and the waterfall ore both called Mavro- 
p. Ill ; dClian, H. A. x. 40, &c,). The Nero, or Black-water, and arc, beyond 
following description of the Styx, from question, the same stream and water- 
the pen of Mr. Clark (Peloponnesus, p. fall which, in Pausanias’s time, had tho 
302), is striking: —‘'In half an hour name of Styx,*’ — A sketch is given in 
more we came in sight of the head of' Wordsworth’s Pictorial Greece, p. 386. 
the glen — a grand specimen of moun- *. - It is quite conceivable that the^ 
tain scenery. Mount Khelmos here Nonacrians may have conducted a rill* 
breaks away in a vast wall of precipitous of water from the main stream of the 
rock many hundred feet high, but Styx into their own city, where oaths 
choked with a heap of debris reaching could be more conveniently taken than 
half-way up, and sprinkled hero and among the precipices of the 3Iavro~Nero, 
there with meagre pines. Over the ® Supra, v. 42. 
jagged line which marks the top of the * The great goddesses, Ceres and 
nrecipice we see the higher slopes co- Proserpine (vide supra, v. 82, note •). 
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he made his invasion by Eleusis ; while the Argives as(»3>e it to 
his having taken from their refuge and cat to pieces certain 
Argives who had fled (from battle into a precinct sacred to 
Argos, ‘ where Cleomenes slew them, burning likewise at the 
same time, through irreverence, the grove itself. 

76. For once, when Cleomenes had sent to Delphi to consult 
the oracle, it was prophesied to him that he should take Argos ; 
upon which he went out at the head of the Spartans, and led 
them to the river Erasinus.* This stre^ is reported to flow 
from the Stymphalian * lake, the watetA>f which empty them- 
selves into a pitch-dark chasm, and then (as they say) reappear 
in Argos, where the Argives call them the Erasmus. Cleome- 
• nes, having arrived upon the banks of this river, proceeded to 
offer sacrifice to it, but, in spite of all that he could do, the 
victims were not favourable to his crossing. So he said that he 
admired the god for refusing to betray his .countrymen,, but still 
the Argives should not escape him for all that, .ike then withdrew 
his troops, and led them down to Thyrea,^ where he sacrificed a 

Cleomenes appears to have out do'^ Morea, iii. p. 113). The distance be- 
their grove on his third expedition into tween .the plaee where that river dis- 
Attica (v. 74 ; and Fausan. ni. iv. § 2). appears and the source of the Kefalari 
B Argus, the heros eponijmm of the is much greater than that of any of the 
Ar^ve people, was, according to tra- other subterraneous rivers of the Pelo- 
dition, the grandson of Fhoroneus,.son ponnese. It is 25 miles more than the 
of Inachus, oue of the first, if not the 200 stades of Diodorus (1. s. c.). Still 
very first king of the Feloponnese. Colonel Leake is inclined to believe the 
Mr. Clinton has with great care col- fact of the identity. It had, he thinks, 
lected the traditions concerning this been ascertained in ancient times by 
royal family (Fast. Hellen. ' vol. i. ch. i. experiment. The reappearance, at the 
pp. 5-21). sources of the Erasinus, of light sub- 

« The Erasinjis was a stream the stances thrown into the chasm where 
waters of which issued forth in*gi^t the Stymphftlus disappeared, would be 
abundance from the foot of the moun- sufficient proof. This he supposes had 
tain called Chaon, which bounded the been done, and was the ground of the 
plain of Argos on the south-west (see general opinion (Morea, li. p. 343, iii. 
the subjoined chart). It is now known pp. 113, 114). 

as the Kefalari. Colonel Leake says of ^ The lake Stymphalia, or Stym- 
.it; ** It issues in several large streams ph&lis, was in Northern Arcadia, south 
from the foot of the rocks of Mount of the high range of GyllSnd, and close 
Chaon. These at first form a small to the town of StymphAlus (Fausan. 
deep pool, from which several artificial Tin. xxii. ; Strab. viii. pp. 563, 564). 
channels ore drawn to turn the mills The latter is represented by the modem 
Cfdledihe 'Mills of Argos;’ the chan- village of Kionia.' ‘^The lake itself is 
nels reuniting compose a river which called the lake of Zaraka. Its super- 
^ows dir^ly across the plain to the fluous waters do in fact disappear in a 
sea” (Leakers Morea, vol. ii. p. 340). chasm on the south shore of the lake 
It was believed in ancient, and it is still (Cell’s Itin. p. 154; Leake's Mores, 
thought in modem times, to be iden- iL p. 343). Such chasms {(ifttBpa, Strab. ; 
tical with the river of Stymphftlua modem Creek) are very com- 

(compare Strab. • viiL pp. 538, 564 ; mon in the limestone mountains of the 
Fausan. ii. xxiv. § 7; Senec. Qusost. Felownnese. 

Nat. iii.; Diod. Sic. xv. 49; with\Gell’s ^ Fur the site of Thyrea, vide supra, 
Itin. of the Morea, p. 168 ; and Leake's L 82. 
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* See below, ch. 92, note *. led from that city to Epidauria (Pau- 

Nauplia, which is called in our Ban. ii. zzv. § 6, 7). It was removed a 
maps by its Turkish name AnapU, is little from Ihe sea (Scylaz, Peripl. p. 
BtUl known by its ancient appellation' 43), being not quite a mile and a half 
among the Greeks (Gell's Itin. p. 181). from Nauplia (Strab. viii. p. 541). The 
It stands at ihe extremity of the penin- Aiglves transferred the inhabitants to 
aula which forms the south-eastern Ar^s, and let the city fall into ruins, 
angle of bay of Argos. There are soon niter the close of the Persian war 
stul at Nauplia some traces of Cyclopian (Pausan. v. zziii. § 2; ii. § 7). 
walls, of a masonry very like those of Still, remains of the walls, which 
'Hryns (Leake's Morea, ii. p. 357). Cyclopian, had been seen by Patuani^ 
Kauplia was the principal sea-port town (1. proximo cit., and compare Strab. 
of Argolis in the time of Scylaz (Peripl. viii. 540). , . 

p. 43), but had fhllen into ruins when There is no difficulty in fixing the 
Pausanias wrote (ii. zzzviii. § 2). site of Tiryns. The ruins at Palao* 

^ Tiryns was situated at a short dis- Anapli correspond in all respect to the 
tance from Argos, on the road which notices of Tiryns in ancient authors. 
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77. The Aigives, when they heard of this, marched down to the 
sea, to defend their country ; and arriving in the neighbourhood 
of Tiryns, at the place whiidi bears the name of Sepeia,® they 
pitched their camp opposite to the Lacedsemonians, leaving no 
great space between the hosts. And now their fear was not so 
much lest they should be . worsted in open fight as lest some 
trick should be practised on them ; for such was the danger 
which the oracle given, to them in common with the Milesums® 
seemed to intimate. The oracle ran as follows ; — 

** Time shall be when the female shall conquer the male, and shall chase him 
Far away, — gaining so great praise and honour in Argos; 

Then full many an Argive woman her ch^ks shall mangle ; — 

Hence, in the times to come ’twill be said by the men who are unborn, 

• . 'Tamed by the spear expired the coiled terrible serpent.* ** ^ 

At the coincidence of all these things® the Argives were greatly 
cast down ; and so they resolved that they would follow the 
signals of the enemy’s herald. Having made this resolve, they 
proceeded to act as follows : whene^ver the herald of the Lace- 
daemonians gave any order to the soldiers of his own army, the 
Argives did the like on their side. 

78. Now when Cleomenes heard that the Argives were acting 
thus, he commanded his troops that, so soon as the herald gave 
the word for the soldiers tb go to dinner, they should instantly 
seize their arms and charge the host of the enemy. Which the 
LacedaBmonians did accordingly, and fell upon the Argives just 
as, following the signal, they had be^m their repast ; whereby 

They occupy the Biimmit of an isolated pare Plutarch, de Virt. Mul. ii. p. 245, 
hill which rises out of the Argive plain D.£. ; and Polyien. viii. 33). But this 
to a height varying between 20 and story is incompatible with the state- 
50 feet. This was plainly the aero- ments of Herodotus ; and, as Mr. Grote 
polls, the Lycimna of Strabo (viii. p. observes (Hist, of Greece, voL iv. pp. 
541). Some of the Cyclopian masonry 432, 438), probably grew up out of the 
stiU exists. It seems to have ^ven . oracle itself. 

Tiryns, at a very early time, its epithet The conjecture that the female is 
of rcixt^co’c’a (Horn. II. ii. 559. Com- H6rd, the protectress of Argos, and the 
pare Gell, p. 182 ; Leake’s Morea, ii. p. male Sparta (Muller, Dorians, i. p. 197, 
350 ; Clark’s Peloponnesus, pp. 86, 87). £. T.^ Grote, 1. s. c. note ^ ; B^r, not.. 

3 This place is mentioned bymo other ad loc.), may be received as probable, 
writer. It must have lain oetween * The fiivourable prophecy to Cleo- 
Ai^os and Tiryns. menes (supra, oh. w, ad init.), the 

^ Vide supra, 6h. 19. warning to themselves, the invasion in 

• ^ It is hopeless to attempt a rational an unexpected quarter, and perhaps 
explanation of this oracle, the obscurity some notion of connecting Sepeia, where 
of which gives it a special claim to be they were stationed, wim the coiled 
regarded as a g^enuine ]l^thian response, terrible serpent ” of the oracle. There 
Pausanias appues it to a repulse which was a serpent called commonly triivMv 
Cleomenes and his army received, on (Nicand. Th. 826), and miir/a seems to 
attacking Argos after the victoiy, at have been used in the same sense in 
the hands of Telesilla the poetess and some parts of the Peloponnese (Pausan. 
the Argjive women (ii. xx. § 7, 8 ; com- viii. xvi. § 2.) 
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it came to pass that vast numbers of the Argives were slaiu, 
while the rest, who were more Ihan they which died in the fight, 
were driven to take .refuge in the grove of Argus hard by, where 
they were surrounded, and watch kept upon them. 

79. When things were at this pass Cleomenes acted as follows : 
Having learnt the names of the Argives who were shut up in the 
sacred precinct ftom certain deserters who had come over to 
him, he sent a herald to summon them one by one, on pretence 
of having received their ransoms. Now the ransom of prisoners 
among the Peloponnesians is fixed at two mina3 the man.” So 
Cleomenes had these persons called forth severally, to the num- 
ber of fifty, or thereabouts, and massacred them. All this while 
they who remained in the enclosure knew nothing of what was 
happening ; for the grove was so tliick that the people inside 
'^ere unable to see what was taking place without.' But at last 
one of their number climbed up into a tree and spied the 
treachery ; after which none of those who were summoned would 
go forth. 

80. Then Cleomenes ordered all the helots to bring brush- 
wood, and heap it around the grove; which was done accordingly; 
and Cleomenes set the grove on fire. As the flames spread he 
asked a deserter “ Who was the god of the grove ?” whereto the 
other mode answer, “ Argus.” So he, when ho heard that, 
uttered a loud groan, and said — 

“ Greatly hast tliou deceived me, Apollo, god of prophecy, in 
saying that 1 should take Aigos. I fear me thy brade has now 
got its accumplisbment.” 

81. Cleomenes now sent home the greater part of his army, 
while with a thousand of his best troops he proceeded to the 
temple of Juno,' to offer sacrifice. When however he would 
have slain the victim on the altar himself, the priest forbade him, 
as it was not lawful (he said) for a foreigner to sacrifice in that' 
temple. At this Cleomenes ordered his helots to drag the priest 

• Vide supra, v. 77, note (Pausan. 1. s. c.). ■ position is 

^ Tins temple of Juno, one of the marked in the ehaiii, supra, p. 379. 
moat famous in antiquity, was situated Col, Leake in 1806 fkiled to discover 
between Mycenae and Argos, at the dis- any traces of the Heraeuin (Morea, n. 
tance of less than two miles from the pp.< 387-393). Its ruins, however, have 
former place (Pausan. ii. xvii. ; Strab. since his time been identified, and have 
viii. p. 536). It was burnt down in the been visited by many travellers. A 
ninth year q£ the Peloponnesian war, good plan and description will be found 
tlirough the carelessness of Chiysis the m the "Peloponnesus” of 
priestess (Thuoyd. iv. 133), but rebuilt Curtius (yol. ii. pp- 397^00, and Plate 
shortly ^ter, on ‘a somewhat lower xvLj>. . Compare Mr. Clarks account 
site,* by Eupolemus, a native architect (Peloponnesus, pp. 81-86). 
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fixxm the altar and scooige him, while he performed the aaeridce 
himself after whi^ he went ht^k to Sparta. 

82. Thereupon his enemies brought him up WorelheilSphcHS, 
and made itacharge again|tt him that he had allowed himeelfto 
be bribed, and on that account had not taken Argos when he 
might have captured it easily. To this he- answered — whether . 
truly or falsely I cannot say with certainty — but at' any rate his 
answer to the charge ^as, that ** so soon as he dia^Vered the 
sacred precinct which he had taken to bdong to .^gus, he 
directly imagined that the oracle had received its accomplisho- 
ment ; he therefore thought it not good to attempt the town, at 
the least until he had inquired by sacrifice, and ascertained if the 
god meant to grant him the place, or was determined to oppose 
^ taking it. So he offered in the temple of Juno, and when 
the omens were propitious, immediately there flashed forth S 
flame of fire from the breast of the image ; whereby he knew 
of a surety that he was not to take Argos. For if the flash had 
come £rom the head, he would have gaihed the town, citadel and 
all ; ’ but as it shone from the breast, he had done as much as 
the god intended.” And his words seemed to the Spartans so 
true and reasonable, that he came clear off from his adversaries. 

83. Argos however was left so bare of men,® that the slaves ^ 
managed the state, filled the offices, and administered every* 
thing until the sons of those who were slain by Cleomenes 
grew up. Then these latter cast out the slaves, and got the 
city back tmder their own rule ; while the idaves who h^ been 
driven out fought a -battle and won Tiryns. A^r this for a 
Itime there was peace between the two ; but a certain man, a 
soothsayer, named Oleander, who was by race a Phigalean ® 

* Mr. Qrote has not seen the exact In later times the number was said to 
force of this (Hist, pf Greece, vol. iv. p. have been 7777 (Pint. 1. s. c.). 

43^, ‘note. He says 'indeed correctly ^ Plutarch's assertion (De Yirt. Mul. 
thi^ the words Akpvs “ have come ii. p. -2^5, E.) tliat the Argiye women 
baojL to th^ primitive meaning” in did not marry their slaves, but the 
the passage ; but that primitive mean- most respectable of the Periosci, is pro- 
ing 18 not merely “completely,” "de bable enough; and receives some sup- 
fond sn oomble but “ ab arce,” from port from Aristotle (Polit. v, 2, p. 155, 
the. dtadelf which is the topmost pai't ed. ^uchn. iv iy 

of the city, and the caput regni/* lurh KKtofidvous rod 

(See SchweighSBueer's Lex. Herod, ad yosj ^i^wyicAirdijo'ar r&y 

.vob. ds pq ; and compare the Roman wopiolKtoy rnrds)* 

“Capitol.” If the light had shone > Phigalea (or Phialia, as it was some- 
from the hlMid or ipp m the image, it times spelt, Pausan. vni. iii. § 1, Ac.) 
?s:ould have indicated that he was to was an Arcadian toypn, in, the valley of 
t^e the city from its topmost part, the the Heda, near its junction with a small 
oitad^ to its lowest bmldings. stream called the Lymax (PMuiani vxn. 

* According to their own estimate xli. § 2-4 : Strab* viii. p. 506). Its site 
(infra, vii. 148) th^ had lost 6000 men. ^ is marked l^y the little village of Pauh 
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&om Aroadia,’ joined himself to the slaves, and stirred them up 
to make a firesh attack upon their fords. Then were they at * 
war with one another by the space of many years ; but at length 
the Argives with much trouble gained the upper hand. 

84. The Aleves say that plfeomenes lost his senses, and died so 
miserably, on account of these doinga But his own countrymen 
declare that his madness proceeded not from any supernatural 
cause whatever, but only from the habit of drinking wine un> 
mixed with water, which he learnt of the Scythe. These 
nomads 'from the time that Darius made his inroad into their 
country, had always had a wish for revenge. They therefore 
sent ambassadors to Sparta to conclude a league, proposing to 
endeavour themselves to enter Media by the Phasis,* while the 
Spartans should march inland from Ephesus, and then the two 
armies should join togetb^ in one. When the Scyths came to 
Sparta on this errand Gleomenes was with them continually ; 
and growing somei^rhat too familiar, learnt of them to drink ^ 
wine without water,** a practice which is thought by the Spartans 
to have caused his madness. From this distance of time the 
Spartans, according to their own account, have been accustomed, 
when they want to drink purer wine than common, to give the 
order to fill " Scythian fashion.” The Spartans then speak thus 

, concerning jOleomenes ;; but for my own part I think his death 
was a judgment on him for wronging Demaratus. 

85. No sooner did the news of Cleoinenes’ de^gth reach Egiua 
than straightway the Eginetans sent ambassadors to Sparta to 
complain of the conduct of Leotychides in respect of their 
hostages, who were still kept at Athens. So they of Lacedee-" 
mon assembled a court of justice ^ and gave sentence upon Leo- 

itza, where on a steep hill overlooking the proposal must have been to invade 
the river Buzi the circuit of the ancient Mediia through the central passi the 
walls may be distinctly traced. (See Pykz Cawasem of the ancients. 

Qell’s Itin. p. 79; Leake^ vol. i. pp. ^ Concerning this practice of the 
489, 490.) Compare Mr. Clark's de- Scythians, cf. Flaton. de Leg. i. p. 20, 
Bcrii>tion (Peloponnesus, pp. 254-2.57). ed. Tauchn. iLKpdrtf vcartdr 

^ Arcadia, which was purely Achaean, wact xp^^yoi, fc.r.\. The northern na- 
would desire to see the Achiean popu- tions require a stronger stimulant, than 
lation of Aigolis raised in the social the southern. 

scale, and would therefore naturally ‘ HUller (Dorians, ii. p. 123, E.T.) 
encouniM the ** slaves*' in their resis- considers this high court of justice to 
tance. It is perhaps surprising that no have been composed of ''the councillors 
more substantiid aid was given, ' But {y4povrzf), the ephors, the other king, 
Arcadia is always timorous. and probably several other lAgistratM." 

* By the route which Herodotus be- Pausanias, however, his chief authority, 
lieved to have been traversed by the seems to limit it to the first three ele- 
Cimmerians (supra, i. 104). Its im- ments (iji. v. § 3, fiatriKei ry AoKsdof 
practicability has been already spoken pufytuy iiKoffr^ptov 4Kd0i(oy of re oyofin- 
of (vol. i, p. 197, note '). If any such (dfimi y4poyrts 6Krv fcal cfsocriv oyres 
offer as that here recoiled was made, ipiBpthyf ical i rtey 4p6p»y dpxhf 
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tychides, that wherects he^had grossly aflfronted the* people of 
* Egiiu^ he should: be given, up to the ambassadors, to be IM 
away in pla^e^of the men whozU the Athenians had in their 
keeping. Then the ambassadors were about to lead him away ; 
but Theasides, the son of Leoprepes, who was a man greatly 
esteemed in Sparta, interfered, and said to them — 

What are ye minded to do, ye men of Egina ? ‘ To lead away 
captive the king of the Spartans, whom his countrymen have 
given into your hands ? Though now in their anger they have 
passed this sentence, yet belike the time will come when they 
will punish you, if you act thus, by bringing utter destruction 
upon your country.” 

The Eginetans, when they heard this, changed their plan, and, 
instead of loading Leotychides away captive, agreed with him 
•that he should come with them to Athens, and give them back 
their men. 

86. When however he reached that city, and demanded the 
restoration of his pledge, the Athenians, being unwilling to 
comply, proceeded to make excuses, saying, “ that two kings 
had come and left the men with them, and they did not think it 
right to give them back to the one without the other.” So 
when the Athenians refiised plainly to restore the men, Leoty- 
chides said to them — 

Men of Athens, act which way you chooSe — give me up the 
hostages, and be righteous, or keep them, and be the contrary. 
I wish, however, to tell you what happened once in Sparta about 
a pledge. The story goes among us that tlu:§^ generations back 
there lived in Lacedaemon one Glaucus, the son of Epicydes, a 
man who in every other respect was on a par with the ^t in the 
kingdom, and whose character for justice was such as to place 
‘ him above all the other Spartans. Now to this man at the 
appointed season the following events happened. A certain 
Milesian came to Sparta and having desired to speak with him, 
said, — ‘ I am of Miletus, and I have come hither, Glaucus, in the 
hope of profiting by thy honesty. For when I heard much talk 
thereof in Ionia and through all the rest of Greece, and when I 
observed that whereas Ionia is always insecure, the Peloponnese 
stands firm and unshaken, and noted Ijkewise how wealth is con- 
tinuallychanging hands in our country,^ I took counsel with my- 

abrois koX 6 rris oIkIos $curi\9hs rris with the Lydian and Persian con<j[ueats, 
Mpta). The ephors were at once ao- which were in the tftird generation from 
cusers and Jud£|es in it. Leotychides. 

7 Connect tma insecurity of property 
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self and redbl^vBd to turn one-half of my substistnce into money, 
and place it in thy hands, siivce J am well ass^d that it will be 
safe in thy keeping. Here then is the silver — takeft — ^and take 
likewise these tallies, and be* careful of them ; remember thou 
art tb give back the money to the person who shall bring you 
their fellows.’ Such were the words of the Milesian stranger ; 
and Glaucus took the deposit on the terms expressed to liitn. 
Many years had gone by when the sons of the man by whom the 
money was left came to Sparta, and had an interview with 
Glaucus, whereat they produced the tallies, and asked to have 
the money returned to them. But Glaucus sought to refuse, and 
answered them : * I have no recollection of the matter ; nor can I 
bring to mind any of those particulars whereof ye speak. When 
I remember, I will certainly do what is just. If I h^ the money, 
you have a right to receive it back ; but if it was never given to 
me, I shall put the Greek law in force against you. For the 
present I give you no answer ; but four months hence I will settle 
the business.’ So the Milesians went away som^wfiil, considering 
that their money was utterly lost to them. As for Glaucus, he 
made a journey to Delphi, and there consulted the oracle. Tb 
his question if he should swear, ^ and so make prize of the money, 
the Pythoness returned for answer these lines following : — 

' Best for the present it were, O Qlauctis, to do as thou wishest, 

Swearing an oath to prevail, and so to make prize of the money. 

Swear then— death is the lot e’en of those who never swear falsely. 

Yet hath the Oeth-God a son who is nameless, footless, and handless; 

Mighty in strength he approaches to vengeance, and whelms in destructicTn 
All who belong to the^jj^e, or the house of the man who is perjured. 

But oath-keeping> men leave behind them a Nourishing offspring.* * 

Glaucus when he heard these words earnestly besought the god 
to pardon his question ; but the Pythoness replied that it was as 
bad to have tempted the god as it would have been to have done 
the deed. Glaucus, however, sent for the Milesian strangers, 
and gave them back their money. And now T will tell you, 
Athenians, what my purpose has been in recounting to you tliis 
history, Glaucus at the present time has not a single descendant ; 
nor is there any family known as his — root and branch has ho 


‘ The Greek , law allowed an accused 
person, with the consent of the accuser, 
to clear himself of a crime imputed to 
him, by t&ddng an oath that the charge 
was false, (^e Arist. Bhet. i. 15, p. 
66, ed. Tauchn.) 

^ The oracle, in this last line, quoted 
Hesiod (Op. et Dies,- 285), or, rather, 

VOL. m. 


concluded with a well-known Greek 
roverb, older, perhaps, than Hesiod 
imself. The story of Glaucus is alluded 
-to by Plutarch (h. p. 550, D.), Pau- 
sanias <ii. xviii. § 2), Juvenal (xui. 
199-208), Clemens (Strom, vi. p. 749). 
Dio Chrysostom (Or. Ixiv. p. 640), and 
others. 

2 c 
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been removed from Sparta. It is a good thing, therefore, when 
a pledge has been left with, one, not even in thooght to doubt 
about restoring it,” 

Thus spake Leotychides; but, as he foimd that the Athe* 
nians would npt hearken to him, he left them and went his 
way. 

87. The Egihetans had never been punished for the wrongs 
which, to pleasure the* Thebans,’ they had committed upon 
Athens.' Now, however, conceiving that they were themselves 
^n■ongcd, and had a fair ground of complaint against the Athe- 
nians, they instantly prepared to revenge themselves. As it 
chanced t hat the Athenian Theoris,^ which was-a vessel of five 
banks of oars,^ lay at Sunium,* the Eginetans contrived an am- 
buidi, and made themselves masters of the holy vessel, on board 
of which were a number of Athenians of the highest rank, whom 
they took and threw into prison. 

88. At this outrage the Athenians no longer delayed, but set to 
work to scheme their worst against the Eginetans ; and, as there 
was in Egina at that time a man of mark, Kicodromus by name, 
the son of Cnoethus, who was on ill term^ with his countrymen 
because on a former occasion they had dnven him into banish- 
ment, they listmied to* overtures from this man, who had heard 
how determined they were to do the Eginetans a mischief, and 

* Vide Bupra, t. 81, 89. very different sense. Hie pasBuge, with 

^ The Athenian thedris was the ship this change, would have to be trans- 
‘whicl^ conveyed the sacred messengers lated thus It chanced that the 
(OewpoO to Delos and elsewhere (cf. Athenians were celebrating at Sunium 
Pint. IPhscd. 58, B. C.)* The Saluninia a festival tbat^curred every fifth year: 
(Thucyd. iii. 33 ; vi. 53, 61) is said to so the Eginetans, hearing it, set an am- 
have been specially set apart for this bush for them, and captured their holy 
service (Suidhs, sub voc. ^aKofuvta vessel,” &o. A ircvrcrirp/s would be a 
Kavsl ^ festival recuriwg at intervals of four 

’ if 'the reading ircvr^pijs (which is years, like the Olympic and Pythian 
acquiesced in by Qeisford, Schweig- games. There is not, however (I be- 
h^user, and Biihr) is allowed to be ueve), any other trace of this quad- 
correct, we have here a proof that quin- riennial festival at Sunium. 
queremes, or 'vessels of five banks of * The situation of Sunium, on the 
oars, were invented a century before extreme southern promontory of Attica, 
the time usually assimed for *them, has been already noted (supra, iv. 99, 
which is the reign of the elder Diony- note ^). Besides the remams of the 
sius (B.C. 400-368). See Diodor. Sie. Doric temple fyfm which the cape de- 
xiv. 41, 42 ; Bockh’s Urkunden fiber die rives its modem name of Cape Oolwma, 
S6ewe8end68Att.StaatM,p. 76; Smith's there are considerable traces of the 
Diet, of Antiq. p. 785. It is certainly ancient walls, the whole circuit of 
remarkable,, if quinqueremes were in which may be distinctly made out 
use at Athens so early as B.C. 491, that (LeakeSs’tDemi of Attica, p. 63). l^e 
no further ipention of their employ- .temple was sacred to Minerva Sunias 
ment by Athduans occurs till the (Pausan. i. i. § 1; Eurip.- GycL 292). 
year b.c. 325. Perhaps' the reading Sunium was a place of gi^ importance 
ircKTcnip/^, which is found in two M^., in the time or the Peloponnesian war 
should be adopted, which would give a (Thucyd. viii. 4). 
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agreed with him that on a certain day he should be ready to 
betray the island into their hands^ and they would come with a 
body of troops to his assistance. And Nicodromus, some time 
after, holding to the agreement, made himself master of what is 
called the old town.® 

89. The Athenians, however, did not come to the day ; for 
their own fleet was not of force sufficient to engage the Egine- 
tans, and while they were begging the Corinthians to lend them 
some ships, the failure of the enterprise took place. In those 
days the Corinthians were on the best of terms Mth the Athe- 
nians ;® and accordingry they now yielded to their request, and 
furnished them with twenty ships ; but, os their law did riot 
allow the ships to be given for nothing, they sold them to the 
Athenians for five drachms a-piece.® As soon then as the Athe- 
nians had obtained this aid, and, by manning also their own 
ships, had equipped a fleet of seventy sail,® they crossed over to 
Egina, but arrived a day later than the time agreed uppn. 

90. Meanwhile Nicodromus, when he found the Athenians 
did not come to the time appointed, took ship and made his 
escape from the island. The Eginetans who accompanied him 
were settled by the Athenians at Sunium^ whence they were 
wont to issue forth and plunder the Eginetans of the island. 
'But this took place at a later date. 

91. When the wealthier Eginetans had thus obtained the 
victory over the common people who had revolted with Nico- 
dromuB,^ they laid hands on a certain number of them, and led 
them out to death. * But here they were guilty of a sacrilege. 


® Not (as Bahr says, not. ad. loc.) ^ This is confirmed by Thucydides 
<Ea, though that is very likely to have (1- 

been the ancient c&pital, since all the ^ * lu this way the letter of the law 
early Greek capitals were built at some was satisfied, .at an expense to the 
little distance from the shore (vide Athenians of 100 drachma (about 41. of 

supra, V. 83); but rather a portion of our money). 

the actual Egina, the part of the town * Thus it appears that Athens at this 
which was the earliest settled and the time maintained a fleet of 50 ships, 
most strongly fortified. Otherwise This number is supposed to be con- 
Nicodromus could scarcely have made neoted with that of the Naucraries, 
his es<»pe by sea (infra, ch. 90). ahciently 48, and increased to 50 by 

‘ Supra, V. 75; 92, 93. Perhaps Co- Clisthenes (supra, v. 71, note ^). 

rinth was anxious to uphold Athens, as ^ In Egii^ as in most Dorian states, 
a counterpoise to Sparta. . She may the constitution was oligarchical. ^ The 
have feared Sparta becoming too power- Athenians, it appears, took advantage 
ful, and crusning the independence of of this circumstance, and sought to 
her subject allies. Her own private bring about a revolution, which would 
VTongs mduced W afterwards to abon* have thrown the islwd,' practically, 
don. this policy (see note* on v. 93); .into their hands. This is the first m- 
but it was maintained, even as late as stance of rmlutionary war in which 
B.C. 440 (^upyd. L 41)1 Athens is known to have eng^ed. 

2 0 2 
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which, notwithstanding all their efforts, they were never able to 
atone, being driven from the island” before they had appeased 
the goddess whom they now provoked. Seven hundred of the 
common people had foUen alive into their hands ; and they were 
all bbing led out- to death, when one of them escaped from his 
chains, and flying to the gateway of the temple of Oeres the 
Lawgiver,” laid hold of the door-handles, and clung to them. 
The others sought to drag' him from his refuge ; but, finding 
themselves unable to tear him away, they cut off his hands, and 
so took him, lAaving the hands still tightly grasping the handles. 

92. Such were the doings of the Eginetens among themselves. 
When the Athenians arrived, they went out to meet them with 
seventy ships and a- battle took place, wherein the Eginetans 
suffered a defeat. Hereupon they had recourse again to their 
old allies,”, the Argives ; but these latter refused now to lend them 
any aid, being angry because some Eginetan ships, which Cleo- 
menes had taken by force, accompanied him in his invasion of 
Argolis, and joined in the disembarkation.” The same thing had 
happened at the same time with certain vessels of the Sicyonians ; 
and the Argives had laid a fine of a thousand talents upon the 
misdoers, five hundred upon each : whereupon they of Sicyon 
acknowledged themselves to have sinned, and agreed with the 
Argives to pay them a hundred talents,^ and so be quit of the 
debt ; but the Eginetans would make no acknowledgment at all, 
and showed themselves proud find stiff-necked. For this reason, 
when they now prayed the Argives for aid, the state refused to 
send them a single soldier. Notwithstanding, voltmteers joined 
them from Argos to the number of a thousand, under a captain, 
Eurybates, a man skilled in the pentathlic contests.” Of these 


3 Herodotus refers to^the expulsioif though so translator, so far 'as I know, 
of the Eginetans by the Athenians in has adopted it. All suppose the 70 
the first year of the Feloponnesiap war, ships to be those of the Athenian assail- 
B.C. 431 (Thucyd. ii. 27). ^ts (supra, ch. 89, end). 

^ Ceres rAesmc^tori/s, in whose honour ^ Supra, v. 86. 

the feast of the Thesmophoria was cele- * Cleoinenes, it appears, when he fell 
brated in almost all parts of Greece back upon Tl^rea (supra, ch. 76), col- 
(supra, ch. 16, note Ceres was lected a fleet from the subject-allies of 
termed *'the lawgiver,*’ because agri- Sparta — among the rest from Egina and 
cult are. first forms men into conmmni- Sicyon — ^with which he made his descent 
ties, wd BO gives rise to laws. Hence upon Nauplia. 

Virgn colls this goddess Legifera {Mn, A sum exceeding 24,0002. of our 
iv. 58. Compare Ovid, Met. v. 341; money. 

Calvus ad SeiV. ABn. iv. 58 ; Claudianj * The v€VTa0\oy, or contest of five 
de Bapt. Proser]^,. h 30). . gam^ consisted of the» five sports of 

* The collection of the words seems ^ leaping, running, throwing the quoit or 
to me to require this rendering, which discus, hurling the spear, and wrestling, 
is quite in accordance with probability. Hence the celebrated line, ascribed to 
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men ihe greats part never returned, but were slain by the 
AthenitUis in Egina. Eurybates, their captain, fought a number 
of single combats, and, after killing three men in this way, 
was himself slain by the fourth, who was a Decelean,* named 
S6pha4e8.‘ 

93. Afterwards the Eginetans fell upon the Athenian fleet 
when it was in some disorder and beat it, capturing four ships 
with their crews.* 

94. Thus “did war rage between the Eginetans and Athenians. 
Meantime the Persian pursued Ills own design, from day to day 
exhorted by his servant to "remember the Athenians,”® and 
likewise urged continually by the Pisistratidae, who were ever 
accusing their countrymen. Moreover it pleased Jiim well to 
have a pretext for carrying war into Greece, that so lie might 
reduce all those who had refused to give him earth and water. 
As for Mardonius, since his expedition had succeeded so ill, 
Darius took the command of the troops from him, and appointed 
other generals in his stead, who were to- lead tlie host against 
Eretria and Athens; to wit, Datis, who was by descent a Mede,* 
and Artaphemes, the son of Artaphernes,® his own nephew. 
These men received orders to carry Athens and Eretria away 
captive, and to bring the prisoners into his presence. 


Simonidesi which enumerates as its ele- 
ments — 

oA/ao, iiO-Koy, wcoyra, trdXijv, 

It was introduced into the Olympic 
games at the 18t^ Olympiad, b.c. 708 
(Pausan. v. viii. § 3; Euseb. Ghron. 
Can. I. zxxiii. p. 144)^ . and thence 
passed to the other F^hellenic fes- 
tivals. Eurybates won a pentathlic con- 
test at the Nemean games (Pausan. i. 
xxix. § 4). 

* Decelda was situated on the moun- 
tain-range north of Athens (Fames), 
within sight of. the city, from which it 
was distant 120 stades, or about 14 
miles (Thucyd. vii. 19). The road from 
Athens to Oropus and Tanagra passed 
through it (infra, ix. 15). From these 
ciroumstances there can be little doubt 
that it was situated at or near the mo- 
dem Tatoy» .(See Leake’s Demi of 
Attica, p. 18.) 

^ Sdphanes, twenty-six years later 
(b.c. 405), was one 6f the leaders of the 
nrst exp^tion sent out by Athens to 
colonise Amphipolis (Thucyd. i. 100). 
He was slain at the battle of Drabescus 
(Pausan. x. xzix. § 4)* 


3 The 0a\airffoKparia of the Eginet^ins 
was dated by some from this battle. 
Hence we read in Eusebius (Chrou. 
Can. II. p. 337) — ** Decimo septimo loco 
maris imperium tenuerunt Ai^ginetas 
usque od Xerxis transmissionem annis 
decern,** (Compare Syncellus, p.‘247, C.) 

® Supra, V. 105. 

^ The occasional employment of Medcs 
in situations of command Jhas been 
already noticed (Appendix to Hook iii. 
Essay iii., p, 47u, note *). This is the 
most remarkable instance. Other in- 
stances are Mavai'es (i. 156), Harpagus 
(i. 162), Armamithres and Tithosus, sous 
of Datis (vii. 88), Tachamaspates (Beh. 
I^rip. n. xiv. 6), Intaphres (ib. iii. 
xiv. 3). No other conquered nation is 
considered worthy of such tnfst. The 
last two cases seem to have been un- 
known to Mr, Qrote when he wrote, 
** We may remark that Datis is the fir$t 
person of Median lineage who is men- 
tioned as appointee^ to high command 
after the accession of Darius '* (Hist, of 
Greece, iv. p. 442). 

^ Artaphemes the elder was a son of 
Hystaspes and half-brother of Darius 
(supra^ V. 25). His son had^probably 
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*95. So 4ihe new conunanders took their departure from the 
court and went down to Cilicia, to the Alelan' plain,* having with 
them a numerous imd well-appointed land army. Encamping 
here, they were joined by the sea force which had been required 
of the several states, and at the same time by the horse-transports 
which Darios had, the year before, commanded his tributaries 
to make ready.^ Aboard these the horses were embarked ; and 
the troops were received by the ships -of war; after which the 
whole fleet, amounting in all to six hundred trireme^* made sail 
for Ionia. Thence, instead of proceeding with a straight course 
along the shore to the Hellespont and to Thrace,* they loosed 
from Samos and voyaged across the Icarian sea ^ through the 
midst of the. islands ; mainly, as I believe, because they feared 
the danger of doubling Mount Athos, where the year before 
they had sufferod so grievously on their passage ; but a con- 
straining cause also was -their former failure to take Naxos.* . 

96. 'Wben the Persians, therefore, approaching from fJie Icarian 
sea, cast anchpr at Naxos, which, recollecting what there befell 
them formerly, they had determined to attack before any other 
state, the Naxians, instead of encountering them, took to flight, 
and hurried off to the hills.® The Persians however succeeded 


BOW succeeded him as satrElp of Sardis 
(infra, vii, 74), 

" The situation of this plain is most 
clearly marked by Arrian^ who says 
that Alexander sent his cavalry under 
Fhilotas from Tarsus across the Alelan 
plain to the river Pyramus (Exp, Alex, 
ii. '5. Compare Strab. xiy. p. 9G3, and 
Steph. Byz. ad voc. Taptr^s), It is the 
tra^ between the Snrus (S^Aun) and 
the ancient course of the Pyramus (/y- 
Aun), which lay westward of Cape JSora- 
dasA, The name had 1}eeU already given 
to it in Homer's time (11. vi. 201). 
Cai^tain Beaufort describes it as *'a 
plain of great magnitude, extending in 
shore as far as the eye could discern, 
consisting entirely of di-eary sandhills, 
intersj^ised with shallow lakes’* (Ka- 
ramania, p. 282). He notices, however, 
that Abulfeda (Tab. Syr. p. 135) speaks 
of it as " distinguished .for' its beauty 
and fertility.’’ This, he says, may still 
be tra6 of its more inland portion. 
Perhaps, before it was deserted by the 
river, the whole it may have been rich 
and fertile. 

7 Supra, ch. 48. 

• Plato (Menex. 240 B., p. 190. ed. 
Tauohn.) n^es the number of triremes 
only 300.e Cornelius Nepos (Milt. c. 4) 


says 500’. Cicero (Verr. ii. i. 18) and 
Ymerius Maximus (l. i.) declare that 
the whole fleet contained a thousand 
vessels. Transports are included in this 
estimate. 

" Coasting voyages were so much the 
established practice in ancient times 
that to Herodotus making the deiofo- 
along shore from Samos to Attica ap> 
pears the natural and the straigAt course. 

^ The Icarian sea received its name 
from the island of Icaria (now Nikaria)^ 
which lay between Samos and M^onus 
(Strab. xiv, p. 915). It extended from 
Chios to Cos, where the Carpathian sea 
began (ib. ii. p. 164 ; Agathemer, i. iii. 
p. 182). 

* Supra, V. 34. 

* The interior of the island of Naxos 
(Airia) is very mountdinoiis. Mount 
Zia, which seesia to have retained an 
ancient name of the island, Dia(Plin. 
H. N. IV. xU. p. 217), .is the highest 
summit. Mount Oonmo and Mount 
Fanari also attain % consideFable alti- 
tude. (See Touznefort's Travels, Lett. 
V. p. 172.) Boss aa^ Coronp is above 
2000 feet (Inselreise, vo). i. p. 38), and 

. agrees in regarding Zia as ^'^e highest 
mountain in Naxos ” (ib. p. 43). 
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in lapng hands on some, and them they carried away captive, 
while at the same time they bnmt all the temples together with 
the town.* This done, they left Naxos, and sailed away to the 
other islands. 

97. While the Persians were thus employed, the Delians like- 
wise quitted Delos, and took refuge in Tenos.® And now the 
expedition drew near, when Datis sailed forward in advance of 
the other ships; commanding them, instead of anchoring at 
Delos, to rendezvous at Bhenea,* over against Delos, while he 
himself proceeded to discover whither the Delians had ded ; after 
which he sent a herald to them with this message : — ' 

Why are ye fled, O holy men ? Why have ye judged me so 
harshly and so wrongfully? I have surely sense enough, even 
had not the king so ordered, to spare the country which gave 
birth to the two gods,^-^to spare, I say, both the country and its 
inhabitants. Come back therefore to your dwellings ; and once 
more inhabit your island.” 

Such was the message which Datis sent by his herald to the 
Delians. He likewise placed upon the altar three hundred 
talents’ weight of frankincense, and offered it. 

98. After this he sailed with his whole host against Eretria, 
taking with him both lonians and JSolians. When he was de- 
parted, Delos (as the Delians told me) was shaken by an earth- 
quake, the first and last shock that , has been felt to tliis day.' 

^ The Naxians p^tended that they the island of Rhunea, are the ruins of 
had repulsed Datu (Pint, do Malign, what seems to have been the necropolvi 
Herod, ii, p. 869). Naxos, the capitol, of Delos (Strab. x, p. 709). Bhonoa 
was situated on the north-west coast of had been conquered by Polycrates, tyrant 
the island. Its site is occupied by the of Samos, and presented by him to the 
modem city of Axia, Delians (Thucyd. i. 13), It once pos- 

^ Tenos {the modem Tino) was dis- cessed a capital city, whence PHNIAN 
taut about 13 miles from Delos, in a and PHNIAN MHTPOnOAlS appear 
direction almost due north. It lay in upon ancient coins ; but by the time of 
the direct line from Naxos to Euboea, Strabo it had ceased to be inhabited (1. 
but the Delians mi^ht suppose that s. c.), and has so remained probably ever 
Datis would shape his course towards since (TourDefort,.p. 242; Boss,p. 36). 
Attica by the islmds of Paros, Siphnos, 7 Apollo and Diana, whom the* Per- 
SeriphoB, Cos, and Ceos. . sians may have thought it prudent tn 

* The name of Delos (pili) is now .identify with the Sun and Moon, objects 

S 'ven to the island anciently called of reverence to themselves (supra, i. 

h6nea, as well as to the rocky islet 131, and compare the Essays appended 
upon which the temple stood. BhSiiea to Book i. EiUay v. § 6). Tlie mytho- 
is styled “Great Delos” (Megali-JHH), logical fable of their birth in Del^ 
and Delos itself little Delos” is found’ in Callipoachus^ (Hymn, in 

VUi). The two islands are separated by Delum), *ApoUodorus (z. iv. § 1), and 
a channel which in some places is not so other writera. 

much as half a mile wide. Consider- * It seems to me impmsible that this 
able remains of the town and temple of can be the shock to which Thu<^dides 
Delos still exist (Toumefort, Lett. VII. aUudes in the second book of his His- 
pp. 240, 241 ; Boss's Inselreise, vol. i. tory (ch. 8). He would never have 
p. 30, et seqq.). Opposite Delps, on spoken of an event as recent {Myov wph 
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Book VI 


PRODIGY OP THE BAkTHQUAKB. 


And truly ibis was a prodigy whereby the god warned men of the 
evils that were coming upon them. For in the three following 
generations of Darius the son of Hystaspes, Xerxes the son of 
Darius, and Artaxerxes the son of Xerxes, more woes beftell 
Greece than in the twenty generations preceding Darius ; * — woes 
caused in part by the Persians, but in part arising from the 
contentions among their own chief men respecting the supreme 
power. Wherefore it is not surprising that Delos, though it 
had never before been shaken, should at that time have felt the 
shock of an earthquake. And indeed there was an oracle, 
which said of Delos— 

** Delos’ self will I shake, which never yet has been shaken.” 

Of the. above names Darius may be rendered “ Worker,” Xerxes 
" Warrior,” and Artaxerxes Great Warrior.” And so might we 
call these kings in our own language with propriety.^ 


ro^uv) which hap])eued at a distance 
of sixty years. I should suppose that 
the Delians, whose holy island was 
believed to be specially exempt from 
earthquakes (Find. Frag. p. 228 ed, 
DiaseiiV thought it to the credit of their 
god, tuat he should mark by such a 
prodigjr the bemnniug of a great wair. 
Accordingly, when Heroddtus visited 
them, which must have been earlier 
than B.C. 443, they informed him that 
their island had experienced a shock a 
little pAvioxis to the battle of Marathon, 
but never either before or since. Twelve 
or thirteen yeara later, at the com> 
mencement of the Peloponnesian strug- 
gle, they again repovt^ that a shock 
had been felt, and, forgetting what they 
had previously said, or trusting that 
others had forgot it, they, to make the 
prodigy seem gi-eater, spoke of this 
earthquake as the first which hod been 
felt in their island. Thucydides is un- 
acquainted with the former, Herodotus 
with the latter story. (Cf. Muller’s 
Dorians, i. p. 332, note E. T.) 

^ This passage is thought to have 
been written ^ter the death of Arta- 
zerxes, which was in b.c. 425 (Thucyd. 
iv. 60). If so; it is perhaps the last 
addition to his Histoiy made by the au- 
thor : at least there is no event known 
to.be later than the decease of Arta- 
zerxes, to which Herodotus can be shown 
to make any clear reference. Dahlmann 
(Life of H^od. pp. 31-33, E. T.) brings 
forward three such — the occupation of 
Decelea by Agis in B.G. 413, the revolt 
of the Modes from Darius Rothus in b.c. 
403, and the death of Amyrtseus in the 


same year. With respect to the second 
of these, it has been shown (supra, i. 
130, note ?) that the revolt alluded to, 
is not that whibh took place in the reign 
of Darius Nothus, but the revolt from 
Darius the son of Hystaspes, in b.C. 518; 
with respect to the third, it has been 
remarked that Herodotus makes no men- 
tion of the death of Amyrtaeus, but only 
alludes to his flight in b.c. 455 (Aipra, 
iii. 16, note *). The passage which re- 
mains (ix. 73) is perverted from its plain 
meaning by Dahlmann. It alludes only 
to the sparing (actual or supposed) of 
Dccelea from ravage during the earlier 
years of the Peloponnesian war (vide 
infra, note ad loo.). 

While, however, I dissent from Dahl- 
mann so far, I cannot assert positively 
with Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, iv.p. 306, 
note) that Herodotus alludes to no event 
in his history later than the second year 
of the Peloponnesian war. I think 
Herodotus does apparontly "speak in 
this passage of the reign of Artaxerxes 
as past** (Dahlmann, p. 31, E. T.); I 
think, also, that seve^ of the events 
to which he alludes, e. g, the flight of 
Zopyrus to Athftis (iii. 160), and the 
cruel deed of Amestris in her old age 
(vii. 114), happened in all probability 
quite at the end of Artaxerxes* reign. 
And I should understand him to allude 
here in part to the calamities which 
befell Greece in the first seven or eight 
years of the Peloponnesian struggle, from 
B.C. 431 to B.C. 425 or 424. (See In- 
troductory Essay, vol. i. pp. 25.-27.) 

* On these and other Persian and 
Median names, see Appendix, Note A. 
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99. The Barbarians,, after loosing from Delos, proceeded to 
touch at the other islands; and took troops from each,‘ and like- 
\rise carried off s number of the children as hostages. Gioing thus 
from one to another, they came at last to Carystus ; * but here 
the hostages were refused by the Oarystians, who said they would 
neither give any, nor consent to bear 'arms against the cities of 
theip neighbours, meaning 'Athens and Eretria. Hereupon the 
Persians laid siege to Carystus, and wasted the country round, 
uutU at length the inhabitants were brought over and agreed to 
da what was required of them. 

IQO. Meanwhile the Eretrians, understanding tliat the Persian 
armament was coming against them, besought the Athenians for 
assistance. Nor did the Athenians refuse tlieir aid, but assigned 
to them' as auxiliaries ^e. four thousand landholders to whom 
they had allotted tlie estates of the Chalcidean Hippobatse.* At 
Eretria, however, things were in no healthy state for though 
they had called in the aid of the Athenians, yet they were not 
agreed among themselves how they should act ; some of them 
were minded to leave the city and to take refuge in the heights 
of Euboea,* while others, who looked to receiving a reward from 
the Persians, were making ready to betray their country. So 
when these things came to the ca^ of il^hines,. the son of 
Nothon, one of the first men in Eretria, be made known the whole 
state of affairs to the Athenians who were already arrived, and 
besought them to return homo to their own land, and not perish 
with his countrymen. And the Athenians hearkened to his 
counsel, and, crossing over to Ordpus,* in this way escaped the 
danger. . 


2 Vide infra, ch. 133. 

^ Carystus was one of the four prin- 
cipal cities of the ancient Euboea (the 
Etp'ipo of our maps). These were Chal- 
cis, Eretria, Carystus« and Histiaea (Scy- 
lax, X^eripl. p. 50; cf. Strab. x. pp. G49> 
652). Carystus lay at the further end 
of a deep bay, with which the southern 
coast of the island is indented. It was 
celebrated for its marble quarries, and 
its temple of Apollo Marmoreus (Fliil. 
H. N. iv. 12, p. 215; Strab. x. p. 650). 
The name Karysto still attaches to the 
village which occupies its site (Leake's 
Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 254). 

Supra,*v. 77. , 

^ A hi^ mountain chain traTersea 
Ettboea from its northern to its southern 
extremity, leaving in the whole island 
only ‘thn>e plains of any considehible 


extent. One of these is on the northern 
coast, near Histuea and Ai’temisium; 
another opens out on the eastern near 
Port MandJium, the harbour of Cerinthus: 
while the third is that which has been 
already mentioned' (supra, v. 77, note ') 
between the cities of Chalcis and Eretria. 
The highest part of the mountain tract 
is near the centre of the island, between 
Chalcis and the nearest i>art of the 
opposite coast. The summits here at- 
tain an elevation of above 5000 feet. 

* There has been some doubt about 
the exact site of Oi-opus. Col. Leake 
was formerly inclined to place it at the 
modern Oropo, a small inland village 
situated on the right bank of the Aso- 
pus, at its issue from the rocky gorges 
of the hills which separate the plain of 
Oropus from that of Tanagra, where are 
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101. The Persian fleet now drew near and ancfliored at 
Tsmyne^^ Choerese, and ^gilia,’ three places in the territory 
Eretria. . Once masters of these p(»tB, &ey proceeded forthwith 
to disembark their horses, and made ready to attack the enemy. 
But the Eretrians were not minded to sally forth and offer battle ; 
their only care, after it had been resolTed not .to quit the city, 
was, if possible, to defend their walls. And now the fortress was 
assault^ in good earnest, and for six days there fell on both sides 
vast numbers, but on the seventh day Euphorbus, the son of 
Aldmachus, and Philagrus, the son of Cyneas, who were both 
citizens of good repute, betrayed the place to the Persians.* 
These were no sooner entered witliiu the walls than they plun- 
dered and burnt all the temples that there were in the town, in 
revenge for the burning of their own temples at Sardis ; moreover, 
they did according to the orders of Darius, and carried away 
captive all the inhabitants.’ 


the remains of a town of some con- 
siderable antiquity (Demi of Attica, 1st 
edition ; • Northern Greece, ii. p. 446). 
More recently, however (Demi of Attica, 
p. 116, 2nd edit.), he has admitted the 
weight of Mr. Finlay’s arguments (Topo- 
graphy of Oropia, pp. 4-7) sijgainBt this 
site. It seems certain that Oropuif was 
ancientl;^ upon 'the coast. The present 
passage of Herodotus, several iii Thu- 
cydides (in. 91, viii. 60, 95), one in 
Strabo (ix. p. 585), one in Pausanias 

i X; zxxiv. § 1), and one in Diodorus 
xiy. 77) indicate this. The last two 
passages are conclusive upon the point 
(compare also Ptolem. Geogcaph. iii. 15, 
p. 97, where Oropus is enuuieFated 
among the maritime cities of Attica). 
The true site then would seem to be not 
the modem Oropo, but the place called 
**the Holy Apostles,” which is on the 
coast about two miles from Oropo, 
Oropo may have arisen from the later 
Oropus, the place to which the Thebans 
in b.'g. 402 removed the inhabitants 
(IMod. 1. 8. c.). 

Oropus had originally belonged to 
Bccotia (Pausan. 1. s. c.; Steph. Byz. 

ir4Xis BotAirfas). We do not 
know at what time Athens got poBsession 
of it. It was for many 'years a per- 
petual bone of contention between the 
two states (Thucyd. viii. 60; Xen, Hell. 
TXI. iv. § 1: Fftusan. 1. s. c.; Strab. i. p. 
98), till at last Philip form^ly assign^ 
it Xo Attica (Pausan. 1. s. c. ; Detoad. 
Frag. iii. p. 488, Bekker.). 

7 Tamynee or Tamyna is mentioned 


by Demosthenes (cont. Meid. p. 567, 
I^eiske), by .^scliines (c. Ctes. p. 480, 
Eeisko), Strabo (x: p. 653), and Stephen 
Tad voc. TApwa), No materials exist 
for fixing its site. 

• Neither ChGcrece nor iEgilia is 
mentioned by any other author. The 
geo^phicol notices of Euboea, left us 
by ancient writers, are very scanty, 
.^gilia, the seaport town, must not oe 
confounded with JSgileia the island, 
mentioned bSlow (ch. 107). 

* Xenophon, when giving an account 

of the expedition of Thimbron, speaks 
of a person named Gongylus as the only 
Eretrian who medised {/uiAyos 'Eperpitwv 
pri^laeis Hellen. iii. i. § 6). 

This person received as a reward from 
the Persians a district in jEolis contain- 
ing four cities; but his medism cannot 
possibly have- been at this time, sinoe 
he was alive in b.g. 399, and joined in 
Thimbron's expedition. PauSanias (vii. 
X. § 1), and Plutarch (ii. p. 510, B,),. 
agree with Herodotus. 

^ Some writers (Plato, Menex..p. 191, 
ed. Tauchn. Leg. iii. p. 104 ; Strabo x. 
p. 653 ; Diog. LiftArt. iii. 33) declare that 
the territory of Eretria was swept clean 
of its inhabitants by the process called 

netting,”' ' which has been already 
spoken of (supra, iii. 149, vi. 131]), But 
this process would have been futile un- 
less applied to the whole of Euboea, 
which is not pretended ; and the whole 
story is discredited by the silence of 
Herodotus. No doubt a considerable 
number of the Eretrians escaped, and 
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102.. The Persians, having thus brought Eretiia into sub- 
jection after waiting a few days, made sail for Attica, greatly 
straitening the Athenians as they approached, fuid thinking to 
deal with them as they had dealt with the people of Eretria. 
And, because there was no place in all Attica so convenient for 
their horse as Marathon,^ and it lay moreover quite dose to 

returnixig to their city after Maratlion, ^ Attica has but three-maritime pliuuB 
raised it^ up once more from its ruins, of any extent, the Athenian, the lliria- 
Hence, in the war of Xerxes, Eretria sian, and the plain of Marathon. The 
was able to furnish seven ships to the last of these is the clearest of trees, and 
Qrecian jieet (infra, viii. 1, 46), and with the fittest for the movements of cavalry* 
its dependency Styra, 600 hoplites to the Mr. Finlay’s doscription of it is perhaps 
army (ix. 28). In former times, her hop- the beat winch has been given 
lites, had been at least 3000, and she had ** The plain of Marathon,” he saw, 

possessed 600 cavalry (Strab. x. p. 653). ** extends in a perfect level alon^ this 



'Plain of MarattiOD. 


AA. Fodtlon of the Greeks on Uie 6 . 8inall sianh. Jioads. , 

day of Uie battle. ,7. Great marsh. * 

BB. Position of the Persians on 8. Fountain Macaila. ao. To Athens betwem mowta 

tbedav of the battle. 9. Salt lake of Pentelicus and Hymettusi 

10 . Fin»t position of tbe Greeks. tbroogh FlaUene. 

1. Mount JraoUM. 11 . Temple of AtheoaHellotiaCO* bt. To Athens, Oe- 

3 . MottntAMmd. 12. Village of bower StfK. 

8. Mount ^erdai. 13 . Soro, or tumulus of Athenians. cc. To Athens, througnAphidna. 

4. Mount &r4ld, 14. Pj/rgo, or monument of Mil- dd. To Rhamnus. 

5. Mount Dkrokon&a, tiades. 
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FAMILY HISTOBY OP MILTIADES. Book VI. 

Eretria,^ therefore Hippias, the son of Fisistratus, conducted 
them thither. 

103. When intelligence of this reached the Athenians^ they 
likewise marched their troops to Marathon, and there stood on 
the defensive, having at their head ten generals,* of whom one 
was Miltiades.® 

Now this man’s father, Cimon, the son of Stesagoras, was 
banished from Athens by Piristratiis, the son of Hippocrates, In 
his banishment it was his fortune to win the four-horse chariot- 
race at Olympia, whereby he gained the very same honour which 
had before been carried o^f by Miltiades,^ his half-brother on the 


fine 'bay, and is in length about six 
miles, its breadth never less tlian a mile 
and a half. Tivo marshes bound the 
extremities of the plain: the southern is 
not very large, and is almost dry at the 
conclusion of the great heats; but the 
northern, which generally covers con* 
siderably more than a square mile, offers 
several parts which are at all seasons 
impassable. Both, however, leave a 
broad, firm, sandy beach between them 
and the sea. The unmterrui>ted flatness 
of the plain is hardly relieved by a 
sixiKle tree ; and on amphitheatre of 
rocky hills and rugged mountains sepa- 
rates it from the rest of Attica, over the 
lower ridges of which some steep and 
diflftcult paths communicate with the 
districts of the interior.” (Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature, iii. 
p. 304.) 

Col. Leake (Demi of Attica, § 4, pp. 
84, 85) remarks, that ''as to the plain 
Itself, the ciroumstances of the battle 
incline one to believe that it was an- 
ciently as destitute of trees as it is at 
the present day;” and relates, that "as 
he rode across the plain with a peasant 
of Vran6, he remarked that it was a fine 
place for cavalry to fight in. He had 
heard that a ^eat battle was once fought 
here, but this was all he knew” (ib. 
App. i. page 295 , note). 

* Much closer, that is, than either of 
the other plains upon the coast. The 
distance by sea between the bay of 
htarathon and 'Bretria, is not less than 
flve-and-thirty or forty miles. Hippias 
probably thought that valuable time 
would have been , lost by rounding 
Bunium, and that Marathon united, 
more than any other place, the requieite 
advantages for a landing. The large 
hay was capable of sheltering the entire 
fleet, the extensive beach allowed a rapid 


disembarkation, the rich plain afforded 
ex Alent .pasture for horses, and its 
open character was most favourable for 
the operations of a cavalry force. Be- 
sides; he had himself already landed 
once upon this spot from Eretria, and 
made a successful march upon Athens 
(supra,' i. 62), which he no doubt 
thought it would be easy to repeat with 
his hundred thousand or two hundred 
thousand Persians. 

* The Ten Generals (Strategi) are a 
part of the constitution of Clisthenes, 
who modelled the Athenian army upon 
the political division of the .t^bes, as 
ServiuB Tullius did the Roman upon the 
centuries. Each tribe annually elected 
its Phylarch to command its contingent 
of cavalry, its Taxiarch to command its 
infantry, and its Btrategus to direct 
both. Hence the ten Strategi, who seem 
immediately to have claimed equality 
with the Polemarch or War-Archon. 

The steps by which the Stmtegi be- 
came civil officers, no less than military, 
and the real directors of the whole 
policy of Athens, are well traced by 
Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, iv. pp. 180, 
181, and' 189-197). As representatives 
of the new system, they were able to 
encroach upon the Archons* office, which, 
sinking in importance, was first thrown 
open to all the citizens, and then deter- 
mined by lot. lost step necessarily 
threw all matteira of importance upon 
the Strategi, who were chosen for their 
personal merit by the free voice of the 
citizens. 

^ Steailaiis (infra, ch. 114) and Aris- 
tides (Pint. Vit. Aristid. c. 5) were also 
generals; and, perhapel Themistocles 
(Pint. 1. 8. o.). 

^ Miltiades, the sou of Cypselns, the 
first king of the Chersonese. His Olym- 
pic victory is mentioned in ch. 36. 
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mother’s nde.. At the nmct .01}^piad he won the prize again 
with the same mares ; upon which he caused Pisidtratus to be 
proclaimed the winner^ haping made an agreement with him that 
oh yielding lum this honour he should be allowed to come back 
to his country. Afterwards, s^ill with the same mares, he won 
the prize a third time ; whereupon he was pht to death by the 
sons of* Pisistratus, whose father was no longer living. They set 
men to lie in wait for him secretly ; and these men slew him 
near the goremment-house in the night-time. He^was buried 
outside the cit^,^ beyond what is called the Valley Boad f and 
right opposite his tomb were buried the mares which bad won 
the three prizes.* The same success had likewise been achieved 
once previously, to wit, by the mared of Evagoras the Lacedoi- 
monian, but never except by them. At the time of Oimon’s 
death Stesagorasf, the elder of his two sons, was in the Chersonese, 
where he lived with Miltiades his uncle ; the younger, who was 
called Miltiades after the founder of the Chersonesite colony, 
was with his father in Athens. 

104. It was this Miltiades who now commanded the Athe- 
nians, after escaping from the Chersonese, and twice nearly 
losing his life. First he was chased as &r as Imbrus by the 
Phoeniemns,^' who had a great desire to take him and carry him 
up to the king; and when he had avoided this danger, and, 
having reached his own country, thought himself to be alto- 
gether in safety, he found his enemies waiting for him, and was 
cited by them before a court and impeached for his tyranny in 
4he Chet^nese. But he came off victorious here likewise, and 
was tliereupon made general of the Athenians by the free choice 
of the people.* 

105. And first, before they left the city, the generals sent off 
to Sparta a herald, one Pheidippides,* who was by birth an Athe- 

7 The tomb of Cimon waa outside the Reiske). 

gate of Melit^j on tlie road Uading * Compare iElian (Hist. An. xii. 40), 
through the demus CoeM, north of the who mentionB this fact, and likewise 
city. The place was known under the the honourable burial which Ev^oros 
name of " the Cimonian monuments gave his mares. 

(rd Ktfi^yia fu^/uira). Here Thuev- ^ Supra, ch. 41. 
mdes, whose connexion with the family ^ It is thought by some that the 
of Cimon has been alr^y mentioned ' Strategi were not elected by their re- 
(supra, ch. 39, note *), was said to have spective tribes, but by the whole mass 
been buried (Maroeilin. Vit. Thucyd. of the citizens (Pollux, vlii. 87; Her- 
p. xi., and p. xv.; Anon. Vit. p. xviii. mann’s Pol. Ant. § 152). This passage 
Bekker). would favour such an opinion. 

8 Or the road through Coelc.'' Cceld * Or FMlippides, which is the reading 
appears to have been the name of one of some MSS., and which lias the sup- 
of the Attic demes (B5ckh, Corp. Inscr. port of Pausanias (i. xxviii. § 4); 

158, 275, ftc.; .Ssch. contr. Ctes. p, 584/ 
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nian, and byprofession and practice a trained mnn^. Tbisman, 
accordmg to' the account which he gave to the Athenians on his 
retom, when, he was -near Mount Parthenium/ above Tegea, fell 
in with the god Pan, who called him by his' name, add . l^e him 
ask the Athenians “wherefore 1}iey neglected him so entirely, 
when he was kindly disposed towards them, and had often helped 
them in. times past, and ■ would do so again in time to come ? ” 
The Athenians, entirely believing in the truth of this report, 
as soon as their affairs were once more in good order, set up 
a temple to Pan under the Acropolis,'’ and, in return for the 
message which 1 have recorded, establiidied in his honour yearly 
sacrifices and a torch-race. 

106. On the occasion of which we speak, when Pheidippides 
was sent by the Athenian generals^ and, according to his own 
account, saw Pan on his journey, ho reached Sparta on the very 
next day after quitting the city of Athens.® Upon his arrival he 
went before the rulers, and said to them — 

“ Men of Lacedaemon, the Athenians b^ech you to hasten to 


^ Mount • Portlionium • bounded the 
Tegeon plain upon the east and north- 
east. It was crossed by the road which 
led from Argos to Tegea (Pousan. viii. 
liy.' § 5). The modern name of this 
mountain is Kdani; but the pass through 
which the road goes is still called Par- 
ihhii (Leake’s Morea^ ii. p. 329). No 
remains have yet been discovered of the 
temple of Fan, built upon this spot in 
commemoration of this (supposed) ap- 
pearance (Pau8an^ L s. c.). 

* The temple or rather chapel of Pan 
was contains in a follow in the rock 
(^v just below the Propylaea, 

or entrance to the citadel (Pausan. i. 
xxviii. § 4). The cavern still eidsts, and 
has in it two niches, where the statues 
of Pan and Apollo (who was associated 
with Pan in this tem|^; ^ we learn 
from Pausanias) may hav^ stood. In a 
garden, a IHtle way from the cavern, a 
statue of Pan (now at Cambridge) was 
found (Leake’s Athens, p. 170). This 
maybe the statue dedicated upon. this 
occasion, which was erected by Miltiades, 
and had the folloVdng inscription written 
for it by Simonideflr. — 

Tbv ^a^nwv ifti n«Uw rbv 'Apc^Soi, rte lea- 

rhp <m$<raTO MtXnoftfc. 

The cave of Pan appears in coins re- 
presenting the entmee to the^Aero- 
polip. (&e the annexed figure.) ' 



* The distance from Athens to Sparta 
by the road is ret^oned by Isocrates 
(Orat. Faneg. § 24, p. 171) at 1200 stades, 
by Pliny (H. N, vii. 20, p. 425), more 
accurately at 1140. Mf^ems estimate 
the direct distance at 135 or 140 mUes. 
Pheidippides must therefore have tra- 
velled at the rate of 70 English miles a 
day. Kinneir sayis that this is a rate 
attained by the modem Persian foot- 
messengers . (Geograph. Memoir,, p. 44, 
but see above, vol. i. p. .166, 'note ^ ; 
and Pliny relates that two persons, 
Anystis a Lacedasmonian, and Plmomdes 
a courier employed by Alexander the 
Great^ performed the extraordinary dis- 
tance of 1200 stades (nearly 140 miles) 
in a single day (H. N. 1. s. o.). 
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their aid, ahd not allow that state, which is the most ancient^ 
in all Greece, to be enslaved the barbarians. Eretria, look 
yon, is already carried away captive; - and Greece weakened by 
the loss of no mean city.” 

Thus did Pheidippides deliver the message committed to him. 
And the Spartans wiriied to help the Athenians, but were unable 
to give them any present succour, as they did not like to break 
their established law. It was then the ninth day of the first 
decade ;* and they could not march out of Sparta on the. ninih, 
when Ihe moon had not reached' tho fuU.’ So they waited for 
the full of the moon. 

107. Tho barbarians were conducted to Majrathon by Hippias, 
the son of Pisistratus, who the night before had seen a strange 
-vision in his sleep. • He dreamt of lying in his mother’s arms, and 
conjectured the dream to mean that he wouM be restored to 
Athene recover the power which he had lost, and afterwards live 
to a 'good old age in his native country. Such was the sense in 
which he interpreted the vision.^ He now'proceeded to act as guide 
to. the Persians ; . and, in the first place, he landed the prisoners 
taken from Eretria upon the island that is called iSgileia,’ 


^ It was the favourite boast of Athens hesitation shown before the battle of 
that her inhabitants were — Platosa (infra, ix. 7-10) as indicating the 

sprung from the soil. ' Hence the odop- reality of this motive ; but both that 
tion of the symbol of the grasshopper and the similar withholding of thO 
(Thucyd. i. 6 ; Aristoph. Eq. 1231 ; bulk of their troops from Thermopylro 
Nub. 955, ed. Bothe). Her territory (vii. 206) may be explained on selfish 
had never been overrun by an enemy; grounds, and fail to show that the ex- 
and so her cities had never been over- cuse was more than a subterfuge. 1 
thrown or removedylike the cities in other know but of one occasion in Spartan 
countries (compare Herod', i. 56, vii. history where their own interests jwere 
171; Thucyd, i. 2; Flat. Tim. p, 10, ed. plainly attacked, in which a religious 
Tauchn.; Menex. pp. 186, 198; laocrat. motive is said to have had any share in 
Faneg. § 4, p. 166), . preventing their troops from stirring. 

8 Greeks divided their month of In the seventh year of the Peloponnesian 
' 29 or 30 days into three periods : — 1. war, at the first seizure of Pylos, the 
The fjL^tv itrrlfitvos, from the 1st day to occurrence of a festival appears as one 
the 10th inclusively ; 2, The jsV out of max^; felisons of their delay in 

from ^e 11th to the 20th ; and 3. The making a* resistance (Thucyd. iv. 5) ; 

^Otyvy, or from the 21st to but it is expresslystatedthaf they made 

the end. The ninth day of the first light of the occasion, and thought no 
decGule is thus the ninth day of the hurry was needed, 
month itself. The battle of Marathon ^ Compare the dream of Cficsar and 
is said td have taken place in the month ' its interpretation (Suet, Jul. Gies. § 7, 
Bofidromion (Plutarch, de Malig. Herod, p. 16 ; Plut. Yit. Cm, c, 32). 
p. 861, E. &c.), which corresponded • The .^B^leia here spoken of is not. 
pretty nearly with our September. the island of that name near Crete, of 

^ Mr. Qrote believes that this was no which Stephen speaks (Steph. Byx. ad 
pretence, but the “ blind tenacity of voc. AlyCKtia), and which is menUoned 
ancient habit (Hist, of Greece, iv. p. by Pliny undar the name of .^glia (H. 
460). We find such a feeling, he says, N. iv. 12, p. 212), but an island,^ or 
to abate, but never* to disappear in ttie rather^ islet, between Eubosaand Attica, 
Spartan history ; -and he refm to the at the entrance of what was called the 
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a tract ‘belonging to the Styreai^^ after wMch he brought the 
fleet to anchor off Marathon, and marahidled the bands of the 
barbarians as they disembarked. As he was thus employed it 
chanced that lie sneezed and at the same time coughed with 
more violence than was his wont, Now, as he was a man 
advanced in years, and the greater number of his teeth were loose, 
it so happened that one of them wai driven out witli the force 
of the cough, and fell down into the sand. Hippias took all the 
pains he could to find it ; but the tooth was nowhere to be seen : 
whereupon he . fetched a deep sigh, and said to the bystanders — 

** After all, the land is not ours ; and we shall never be able to 
bring it under. All my share in it is the portion of which my 
tooth has possession.” * ' . 

So Hippias believed that in this way his dream was out.* 

108. The Athenians were drawn up in order of battle in a 
sacred close belonging to Hercules,* when they were joined by 
the Flatseans, who came in full force to their aid. Some time 
before,* the Platmans had put themselves tinder the rule of the 
Athenians ; and these last had abeady undertaken many labours 
on their behalf; The occasion of the surrender was the following. 
The Plataeans suffered grievous things at the hands of the men 
of Thebes ; so, as it chanced that Cleomenes, the son of Anax- 
andridas, and the Lacedaemonians were in their nmghbonrhood, 
they flrst of all offered to surrender themselves to^them. But 
the Lacedaemonians refused to receive them, and said — 

“ We dwell todsfar off from you, and ours would be but chill 

Myrtoan Sea. (Gf. Flin. H. N. iv. 12, xxxii, § 4). Colonel Leake supposea 
p.^ 215, and Ptolem. C^ograph. y. 2, p. that the remains of a temple near Vrand 
139, where iEgilia 8§ema ^ be intended (which he regards as the anqient Mara- 
by Be\7ia\£f .) then) are those of the Heracleium, and 

* St^ was a town of southern Eu- that the sacred precinct, or temenus, 
boea, not far from Carystus (Strab. x. p. was in the plain below (Demi of Attica, 
650), According to Fausonias it was a p. 98; App. I. p. 211). See the plan of 
Dryopian settlement (iv. xxxiv. § 6), titlQP Plain of Marathon, supra, p. 395. . 
The modem* iS'toura retains the ancient * Twenty-nine years berore (b.c. 519), 
name, and;probably occupies nearly the if we accept the date of Thucydidei^ 
ancient site. (iii. 68) ; «but Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, 

4 On the disappointing fulfilment of iv. p. 222, note) has shown stoong 
dreams, see i. 114; and compare the grounds for believing that Thucydides 
Mlag^ doctrine on the subject (i. 120), has for once fallen into error. If 
^ Hercules, vras among the gods sp^ Herodotus has rightly ri^resented the 
dally worshipped at Marathon. Tradi- motive of Cleomenes, the transaction 
tion said tibat the hero had himself can scarcely have occurred during Ihe 
visited the place (Apollod. ix. v. 7), and reign of Hippias, with whom Sparta 
ihat his sons had dwelt there during, was on the most friendly terms (v. 63, 
the greater part of their exile in Attica 91). Mr. Grote supposes it to have 
(ib. XI. viii. 2), The Marathomans taken place at the close of the second 
claimed to have introduced the worship expedition of Cleomenes into Attica 
of '^Hercules into Greece (Faussn . i. b.c. 508 or 507 (supra, v. 72, 73). 
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ibccoar. Ye might oftentimes he carried into ^ayery, before 
(me of ns heard ot it. We ooilnsel yon rather to give ybarselves 
up .to the Athenians, who ate ycmr next neighbo^»| and' 'weU 
able to shelter you.” \ 

-This they stdd, not so much- out of good will towards the Fla- 
taeans as bec^iuse they wished^ inTolve the Athenians in .trouble 
by engaging them in wars with the Boeotians. The Platseans, 
however, when* the* Lacedaemonians gave them this counsel, 
complied at once ; and when the sacrifioe to the Twelve* Grods 
was being offered at Athens; they tmme amd sat as suppliants 
about' the altar, ^ and gave themselves up to the Athenians. 
The Thebans no sooner learnt what the Pladaeans haul done than 
instantly they matched out agdfinst them, while the Athenians 
sent troops to their aid. As the two aumiies were about to join 
battle, the Corinthians, who chanced to be at hand, would not 
allow them to engage ; both sides consented to taike them for 
arbitrators, whereupdn they mauie up the quarrel, amd fixed the 
boundary>line between ^e two stotes upon this condition : to 
wit, that if any of the Boeotians wished no longer to belong to 
Boeotia, the Thebans should aillow them to follow their own 
inclinations. The Corinthi&ns, when they had thus decreed, 
forthwith departed' to their homes : the Athenians likewise set 
off on their return ; but the Boeotians fell upon them during the 
maurch, amd a^‘l^(ttle was fought wherein they were worst^ by 
the Athenians. . Hereupon these last would not be bound by 
the line which thb- Oorinthians had fixed, but ^vanced beyond 
those limits, and maide the Asopus* the boundary-line between 
the country of tho Thebans and that of . the ' Plataeans and 
Hysians. Under such (urcumstamces did the. Plataeans give 
themselves up to Athens; amd now they were (iome to Mairathon 
to bear the Atheniams ad<L 

109. The Athenian genetal&jrere divided in their opinions ; 
and some advised not to risk a battle, because they were too few 

. The same account of the orimn of ed. Reiske), .Plutarch (Nicias, c. 13), 
the alliance is given briefly by Thuoy- and the author ..of the Lives of the Ten 
dides (iii. 55). QrtitorB (K s. o.). It seems to have been 

' The altar of the Twelve Gods at used as a point from which to measure 
Athens has been mentioned before (it, distances (eupra, ii. 'O* 

7). It was in the Agora, near the statue The Asdpus is the modem 
Of Demosthenes and the temple of the great nver of sputhera Boeotia. 
Mars (Vit. X. Orat. ; Pint, ii- p. 847, A. ; The situation of JfvBia! baa been giTon^ 
Piiusan. i. viii. § 6). Thucydides in- aboye (y. 74, note). Platiea is undpubt- 
forms ns that it was flrsi dedicated by edly the modem JfoA/a (GelPs Itm. pp. 

' PisiatratuB, the son' of Hippias, during 111, 112; X^eake’s Northern Greece, u. 

. his MohoBship (vi. 54). It is mentioned 323-325). 
by Lycurgus (contra Leocrat. p. 198, ' ^ ^ 
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to etiigag& mdi a host at that of Modies, others 
for ^hting at once ;* and among these last was Itfiltiades. He 
ther^ore, seeing^that .'opinions were thus divided, wd that the 
less worthy; counsel appeared likely' to prevail, resolved to go to 
the polemarch, tuid have a conference with him. For the ntdn 
on whom the lot fell to be polemarch ^ at Athens was entitled to 
give his vote with the ten generals, sinoe tuciently’ the Athe> 
nitms lallbwed him an equal right of voting wiA them. The 
polem&rch at this juncture .was Calliniuachus of Aphidnm to 
him therefore Miltiades went, and said : — 

“'W^ith.thee it rests, Callimachas, either to bring Athens to- 
slavery, or, hy securing her freedom, to leave behind thee to all 
future generations a memory beyond even. Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton. For never sincb the time that the Athenians became 
a people were they in so great a danger as now. If they bow 
their necks beneath the yoke of the Medes, the woes which they 
will have to suffer when given into the power of Hippias are 
already determined on ; if, oh the other* hand, they fight and 
overcome, Athens may rise to be the very first city in Greece. 
How it comes to pass that these things are likely to happen,, 
and how the determining of them.ifl some sort rests with thoe, I 
will now proceed to, make clear. We generals , are ten in 


* The Folemi^oh, or War-Archon, 
W'as the third archon in dignity, and 
before the time of Clistheues had con- 
Btitntionolly the general superintend- 
ence of all military matters, having 
succeeded to the office of tlie kings as 
respected ww. (Cf. Fhotius, ad voc. 
noX^jiMpxos.) It appears by the posi- 
tion or Callimachus on this occasion, 
that the legislation of Glisthenes, though 
it committed the general du^ction of 
military affairs to t^ie Ten Strategi 
(supra, ch, 103, note ®), yet did not at 
once deprive the Polemarch of his an- 
cient office, but made him a sort of 
coll^ue of the generals, with certain 
special and peculiar privileges, as that 
of comin^nding the right wing (infra, 
cb. 111). There con he little doubt 
that Herodotus has fUlen into error 
with respect to the mode in which the 
Folemardi was elected at this ^riod, 
havinff, JUr. Ordte observes (Hist, of 
Greeds, iv. p* 197, note *), transferred 
to the. year 490 B.c. the practice of hia 
owiydme/*^. It is difficult to believe that 
the^>ffice can have been assigned by 

while it had such important duties lot, 
belonging to it (cf. Aristj^Pol. vi. 4, p. 


198, ed. Tauchn.). The change from, 
open election to the lot most probably 
occurred shortly iffter Marathon, and in 
connexion with the great act of Aris- 
tides, the ** throwing open to all dtizens, 
without respect to tribe or property, of 
the archonship and all' other public 
offices’* (cf. Hermann’s Pol. Ant. of 
Greece, § 112). Aristides himself, we 
are told, was in the. year after Mar&thon 
elected archon bf open vote (Idomeneus 
ap. Plutarch. Arist. c. 1). 

8 When Herodotus wrote, the polen 
mardi had no military functions at all, 
but “attended, to the personal and 
family interests of the me^cs and fo- 
reigners in general ” ^Hermann, § 138). 

* Little is known of Aphidnss, except 
that it was a siting position between 
Phyl4 and Rhai^US (Dem. de Cor. § 
12), and in the neighbourhood of Deoe- 
lea (infra, ix. 73). CoL Leake places it 
cozgectural^ at the hill of ^ar6m, ^ 
strong hdffht in the upper iMu*t of the 
valley of toe river of Il&ratkon, where 
are “considerable remains indkatisg 
the site of a tertified demus ” (Deini ot 
.Attic», p. 21). 
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tatd- our: votes are divided;* balf of us vdsb. to. eng{^, 
baif to avoid a combat. Now, if we do not I look to see a 
great disturbance at Athens which will shake men’ll resolutions, 
and thmi I fear they wUl submit themselves ; but if we fight the 
battle before any unsoundness show itself among our citisens, 
let the gods but give us fair play, and we are well able to oveiv 
come the enemy. On thee ^erefore we depend in this matter, 
which lies wholly in ‘thine own power. Thou hast only to add 
thy vote to my side and ^y country will be free, and not free 
only, but the first state in Greece. Or, if thou preferrest to 
give thy vote' to them who would decline the combat, then the 
reverse will foUow.” * 


110. Miltiades by these words gained Callimachus ; and the 
addition of the polemarch’s vote caused the decision to be in 
favour of fighting. Hereupon all those generals who had been 
desirous of hasording a battle, when their turn came to command 
the army, gave up their right to MUtiades.* • He however, 
theugh he accepted theh ofiters, nevertheless waited, and would' 
not fight, until his own day of comm'and arrived in due course.^ 

111. Then at length,, when his own turn was come, the Athe- 
nian battle was. set in array, and this was the order of it. Calli- 
machus the polemarch led the right wing ; for it was' at that time, 
a rule with the Athenians to give the right wing to the pole- 
march.® After tips followed ^e tribes, according as they were 
numbered,'' in an unbroken line; while last of all catne the 


* Aristides is said to have been one 
of the Strategi who recommended an 
immediate en^gement (Pint. Yit. Arist. 
c, 5). Themistocles was on the same' 
side; but it is imcertain whether, he held 
the office. of Strategus^ 

‘ * There seems to be some justice in 
Mr. Qrote’s remark (Hist, of Greece, iv. 
p. 463), that "Miltiiiries would not have 
admibt^ any serious postponement of 
the battle upon such a punctilio;’* Still 
it is clear that the Greeks were en- 
camped for several days opposite to the 
Persians, unless we are to set aside 
altogether the narrative of Herodotiu# 
We must theiQQfore explain the delay in 
someway. on this point the re- 

inarks on the circumstances of i^e battle, 
in the Appendix to this book. Essay i. 
§• 7 .) 

. * The fight wing was the special post 
of honour (vide infra, ix. 27, where the 
Aiheniiiiis wpute wi^ the Tea^s the 
right of boewying it before the battle 
ofFlatiea). arose from the greater 


exposure of those who fought at this 
end of the line, particularly when ‘out- 
flanked, from the shield being carried 
on the left arm (cf. Thucyd. v. 71). 
The Polemarch took the post as ^re- 
sentative olthe king, whoso position it 
had been in the ancient times. {See 
Euripr Suppl. 656.) 

^ It would seem that the democratical 
arruigements of the Clisthenic consti- 
tution prevailed in the camp no less 
than in the city itself. •Not only was 
the army marsliiuled by tribes, but the 
tribes stood in their political order, 
that is, in the order which had been 
determined by lot at the be^nniiig of 
the civil year for the fumisl^g of the 
prytanes. The tribe .Mantis had the 
right wing, because it was the prytaoy of 
that tribe at the time of the battle (Plat. 
SympoB. p. 628, D.). The tribes An- 
tioclus and Leontu were in the 
the former commanded by Aristic^, 
the latter commanded or accompanied 
by Theimstocl^ (ib. p. .628, E., F.). 

.2 D 2 
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Flatsean^ forming the left wing. .■ And ever since that day it has 
.been a custom with the Athenians, in the sacrifices and asserm* 
blies held each fifth year at Athens/ for the Athen^ herald to 
implore the blessing of the gods on the Platseans cbnjointiy 
with the Athenians. Now, as they marshalled the host upon the 
ficld^f Marathon, in order that the Athenian front might be of 
oquaT length with the Median, the ranks of the centre were 
diminished, and it became the weakest part of the line, while 
the wings were both made strong with a depth of many ranks. . 

112. So when the battle was set in array, and the victims 
showed themselves favourable, instantly the Athenians, so soon 
as they were let go, charged the barbarians at a run.* Now the 
distance between the two armies was little short of eight fur- 
longs. The Persians, flierefore, when they saw the Greeks 
coming on at speed, made ready to receive them, although it 
seemed to them that the Athenians wore bereft of their senses, 
and bent upon their own destruction ; for they saw a mere hand- 
ful of men coming on at a run without either horsemen or 
archera.*' Such was the opinion of the. barbarians; but the 

The position of the other tribes is not* note). He ascribes the (lefeat of the 
known. Greek centre to the disorder produced 

^ The ranathcnaic festival is probably by the rapid advance. But if this bad 
intended. It was liold every fifth year been so, .is it likely that Herodotus 
(», 6*. Once in every four yeai’s, half-way would have failed to notice it ? Per- 
between the Olympic festivals), ofid haps sufficient allowance has not been* 
■was the gi*eat religious assembly (iroH- commonly .mad^ for the effect of atU- 
yvpis) of the A.thcuiaus. The sacrifices letio training upon the Greek frame, 
with which it opened were of a magui- (See-' I^’ofessor, Creasy’s 'Fifteen De- 
ficent character, for every town in cisive Battles,* p. 34, where this point 
Attica, and everj colony of Athens, cCnd is noticed.) 

in after times every subject city, sent a ^ It was probably on account of the 
bull as an offering. After t)ie,so victims* deficiency of the Greeks in archers and 
were slain, and before the feasting cavalry that the rapid charge was made, 
upon their flesh began, ^hc solemn It took the Persians by surprise, and 
prayer mentioned in the text seems to allowed their light-armed troops no 
have been offered. (See Smith’s 'Diet; tinie to act. There is reason to believe 
of Antiquities, pp. 705, 706.) that the t^ersiau’ horse was absent from 

* It is questioned by some writers the battle, having been sent on some 
wbat this really, means. Col. Leake other service. At least the explanation 
thinks tliat tRe Greeks con only have given by Suidas of the proverb, ** ywpls 
begun by a, quick step/' the rapidity finrew,” favours such a supposition, 
of whi^L may have been increased as (See Appendix, Essay i. § 8.) 
they approached, the Persian line (Demi • The sterile and mountainous character 
of Attica, App. 1. p. 212). Mr. Finlay of Attiea made it unfit to breed horses, 
■is of the same opinion. They suppose Athens, however, was not absolutely 
that a. run of a mile must have disor- without cavalry even in veiy early times, 
dered the troops, and unfitted them for The requirement of two horsemen from 
enga^pg with the enemy. Mr. Grote each Naucroty (Pollux, viii. 108) must 
admits this result, but still believes in undoubtediv have been an ancient one, 
fact of the run, which, he observes, and would have given, in the times an- 
‘^as obviously one of the most r^ terior to Clisthenes, 96, in those subse- 
markable events connected with the quent, 100 horse-soldiers. If the imrttf 
' battle ’* (Hisli. of Greece, iv. p. 470, of the Solonion constitution -(contiiiued 
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Atiienians in dose array fell upon them, and fought in a manner 
worthy of being recorded. They were the first of the Greeks, 
so far as I know, who introduced the custom of chaigiug the 
enemy at a run, and they were likewise the first who dared to 
look upon the Median garb, and to face men clad in that 
fashion.* Until this time the very name of the Medes ha^een 
a terror to the Greeks to hear. 

113. The two armies fought together on the plain of Mara- 

thon for a length of time ; and in the mid battle, where the 
Persians themselves and the Sacm had their place,® the barba- 
rians were victorious, and broke and pursued the Greeks into 
thte inner country ; but on the two wings the Athenians and the 
Flatoeans defeat^ the enemy. Having so done, they suffered 
the routed barbarians to fly at their ease, and joining .the two 
wings in one, fell upon those who had broken their own centre, 
and fought and conquered them. These likewise fled, and now 
the hung upon the runaways and cut . them doum, 

ehaaing them all the way to the shore, on reaching which they 
laid hold of the ships and called abud for fire. 

114. It was in the struggle here that Callimachus the pole-, 
march, after greatly distinguishing himself,'* lost his life ; Stesi- 
laiis too, the son of Thrasilaiis, one of' the generals, was slain ; 
and Cynffigirus,® the son of Euphorion, having seiised on a vessel . 

in the Cli8themc)all served'the number arrangement, althoiigh ueual among the 
how» one would thinki must Jiave beeu Peraian^, and perhaps invariably adopted 
larger. It tteems however to have been when the king was present (Arrian, 
no^ till after the Peraian war, that the Exp. Alex. ii. 8,. Aap€?o9,Tb fiiaov rris 
number was increased to 300, or, in- irdaris KuOdvtp vd/xos rots 

eluding the Scythian horse^trehers, 600 Tlcpcwy /3a(ri\€vtri rerdx^M, . Compare 
(.Z^hin. .de F. L. 335, ed. Reiake;' Xen. Anab. i. viii. § 21-23, and Cyrofi. 
cf. Schol, in Aristoph. Eq. 226, [ol Viii. v, § 8), was departed from occa- 
linrcir] rb fibv vpurov i^tucd^riot •Ay sionally by their commanders,' as is 
&pt0fidy). A little later it was raised plain from Mardonius’s disposition of 
again to 1200, an amount which does his troops before the battle of Platsea 
not appear to have been exceeded in the . (infra, ix. 31). 

most dourisbing times (cf: Thucyd. ii. * Callimachus was. t^epresented in the 
13 ; ABsohiu. de F. L. p. 33Q; Andqc. PobcII^ at Athens, in a picture, painted 
de Pac, .§ 7. p. 60; Schol. Aristoph. not long after the event, as, together 
1. 8. c. ; Suidas in voc.).' The horse- wfth Miltiades, taking the most promi- 
archers were not iuclud^ in this uum- nent part in the battle (Pausan. t. xv. 
bar (Andoc. 1. s. c.). . §'4). Polemon, a sophist in the tkne of 


* * Mr. Orote notices the similar battle 
airay of the Turkish armi«, where the 
centre is the post of honour, and ^is 
usually occupied hy the sultan or other 
^hief dommander, surrounded by the 
Slower of .the cavalry or apahis (Hist, of 
OreeoSy iv. p. 468, note ‘) ; but this 


weapons that his body was prevented 
from falling, (Compare Aristid. Panath. 
p, 216, apd .£lian, N, A. vii. 38.) 

* Cynsegirus was a brother of JEtiojiy-’ 
lus (Suidas, ad voc.). ^Later wTiters, as 
Justin (ii. 9) and the Pseudo-Plutarch 
(Pint. Op. ii. p. 305, greatljex- 
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of the enemy'B by tiiie omament at the itet%*- had his haxd cat 
off by the blow of an axe, and so perished ; as likewise did many 
other Athenians of note and name.' 

115. Nevertheless the Athenians seeirted in thus way seven of 
fheTvess^ ; while with the remainder the barbarians pttshed«off, 
and ll^ng aboard their Eretrian prisonero finm the island where 
they had left them, doubled Cape Snnium, hoping to readi 
Athens before the return of the Athenians. The AlcmoionidsB 
were accused by their countrymen of sug^sting this course to 
them ; they had, it was said, on understanding with 'the Persians, 
and made a signal to them,* by raising a shield, after they were 
embarked in their shipa 

116. The Persians accordingly sailed round Sunium. But 
. the ' Athenians with all possible speed marched away to -the 

defence of their city, and succeeded in reaching Athens before 
the appearance of the barbarians : * and as their camp at Mara^ 
thou had been pitched in a 'precinct of Hercules, so now Jhey 
encamped in .another precinct of the same god at Cynos- 

aggerated hU exploit. According to among the Greeks (pemi of Attica, 
them, when he lost his right hand, he App. I. p. 207, note *). He refers to 
seized the Verael with hU left, and when the welhknown passage in Diodorus (xx. 
that was cut off, caught it with his 51), where Demetrius is related to Imve 
teeth, and would not let go his hold raised a golden shield as a signal for 
« till he was slain. He too was repre- beginning the battle. But I am aware 
. 'sented in the PccciM (JEIian, 1. s. c.). of only one other instance (Xen. Hell. 

* The ornament at the stern (&^\aoToy ii. i. §27). * 
or aplmtre) consisted of wooden planks ^ Marathon is six and* twenty miles 
curved griicefully in continuance of the from Athens' by the conimon route, 
sweep by whioh the stem of the ancient that which passes between Hymettus 
ship rose from the sea. Vessels were and Pentelicus. If the Greeks 
ordinaidly. ranged along a beach with formed this 'march, one of seven hours, 
their sterns - towards the shore (Virg. the very same afternoon, as Herodotus 
iGn. iii. 277, ^*Stant litorej^app^^:’* of. has been thought, to imply, it would be 
' vi. 3-5, 901, &o.), and thus were liable about the most remarkable of the events 
to be ' seized by t)ie stera-omoment. of a yery memorable day. Perhaps 
Homer had represented Hector as laying Herodotus did not intend 8u<dL extreme 
hold of a vessel in this way in the battle activit^r. The Persians, * it must be 
. ht the ships (11. zv. 717). * boma in mind, sailed.fiM ta iBgileia, 

^ The names of these persons have which was fifteen miles from Marathon 
not,o6nie down to us. It is imown, in a norttiressterly direction, Itnrould 
however, that iBaohylu8,'and his brother not be until their fleet was seen standing 
Ameinias, of whom we hear below (viiL in agfw for the Attic coast instead of 
84, 98), were present at the fight, and roui&ngEubhili, that a suspicion would 
behaved with gallantry (Marm. Par. 48 ^ aria% of their intention. This. is exr 
Athenabus, xiv. fi Fansan. i. i. 4 ; tremely hkely to have been early the 
Suidas, ad voc, Aicrx^Aov). Themisto^ next dayi. Then the Athenians set off 
cles and Aristides hSPre been already with all spei^, .and,, as the voyage was 
mentioned as among the combatants, nearly four times the length of the land 
They fought in the centre, where the jourP^, aniVed first. Plutarch sup- 
tribra lieontis and Antiochis were de- ports this view, since he says ^inBaly 
feat^ by the enemy (Flut ArUtId. o. 5). that Miltiadfii retun^ed to Afhm ' the 

* Colonel Leake says that raising a* day efter the' battle (BeHone ap, jswe 
not im uncommon si^ial elairiores fiieiint Atbenieiisiii^ 
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^iges.*. The haarbai^ fleet anived, and lay to off Fhalerum, 
wUch vae at that time the haven of Athens ; bat after resting 
awhile upon th^ir oars, they departed and sailed away to Asia. 

117. ^ere feU in this battle of Marathon, on the side of the 
bi^bariana, about six thousand and four hundred men ; * on that 
<of the Atheniani^ one hundred and ninety*two.^ Su(^ was the 


^ Supra, 63. Cyuosargea wan ^aitu- 
•ated very near the iainoua Lycfldiim, the 
achotd of Aristotle. Both seem to have 
been in the district called or **the 
■Gardens/*, which was on the south- 
•eastem side of the city towards the 
Ilissus, and may have bee^ in part 
within and in part without .the walls 
(Pauson. I. .3dz. § 2-4, and xxvii. § 4 ; 
Plin. .H. N. xxxvi. 5, p. 631 ; Liv. xxxi. 
24).< CynosargOs itself lay outside the 
city, a little way fi*dm the Diomeian 
gate (Diog. Laert. vi. 13 ; Plut. Them, 
c. 1\ It was a grassy spot, thickly 
shadM with trees. (Dicasaroh. Fr. 59), 
situated u^n f^ng ground (Plut. Vit. 
X. Rhet. ii.. p. 838, B), and is plsK^ed 
with much probability by Colonel lieake 
"at the foot of the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of Mount Lycabettus** (Athens, 

§ vi. p.. 277). It would thus both lie 
•upon the copimon route froth Athens to 
Marathon, and command a prospect of 
the sea and of the' roadstead' of Pha- 
Jerum. 

The temple of Hercules atOynosaxges 
ra mentioned by a great number of 
wiiters. (See, besides the authorities 
alreiidy quoted, Aristoph. Ran. 612; 
Polepi. 'ilk Fr. 78; Hesyoh. in voo.; 
Harpoerat. sub voc. 'HpdsAeia, &c.).' 
Besides the temple, there was also a 
gymnasium, or public 'exercise-ground, 
at the place (Liv., Diog. Laert., Plutarch, 
Steph. Byz. ad voo. &b.). 

* Supra, V. 63. 

3 The moderation of^ this ^timate^ 
contrasts remarkably with the exam^e- 
ratecl statements of later times. The 
inaoription under the picture in the 
Pmeild put the number of the slain at 

200,000. 

vpo/ULYWvrtt ^MtivaXot. MapaSuM ' 
'ISjcrcivar cucoei 

(Saidas, ad voc. nQiieiAit.> 
Others spoke of 300,000 (Pausan. iv. 
kxv. 4 2) or 6f an innupierable mulU- 
tude (Xen. Anab. in. ii. § 12«; Plut. de 
Malign. HoixmL ii p. 862). The great 
slaughter 1 took place at one of the 
xoaridieB, into the flying Pennaos 

were driven by their conquerors. The 
* pietme'ttt the FoscUd gave this inmdent 


(Pausan. x. xv. § 4, and xxxii, § 6). The 
eiftire number of the Pei'siaus engaged is 
very uncertain. Justin (ti. 9) lays them 
at 600, QOO ; Plato' (Meucx. pi 190, ed. 
Tauchn.) and Lysias (Orat. Fun. p. 82, 
ed. Keiake) at half a million ; Plittarch 
(Parall. ii. p. 305) and Valerius Maximus 
(V. 3) at 300,000 ; and Cornelius Nepos 
at 210,000 (Miltiad. c. 4). This last 
estimate is perhaps not for from the 
truth. The 600 triremes mwt have 
carried at least 138,000 men (vide itifra, 
yii. 184), and may probably have carried 

1. 50.000. The cavalry is not likely to 
have fallen short of 10,000, which is the 
estimate of Nepos (1. s. c.). And tho 
seamen of the cavalrjr transports, to^ 
thcr with the Greeks impressed into the 
service from the Cycl^es (infra, oh. 
133), may have easily amounted to 

50.000. Thus we should have for the 
whole amount--- 

CrcwR of SOO trircmeB 130,000 , 

Men-Bt-amu (Peniaxis and <tnnnA 

Sac{G) on beard them . } 

Cavalry ........ 10,000 

Crews of the bone-transports . 40,000 

Greeks pressed Into the service , 10,000 

210,000 

The Athonians are- usually estimated at 
9000, or, including the loOO Plateoans, 

10.000. (See Pkusan. x. xx. $ 2 ; Plut. 
Parall. 1. s. c. Cora. Kep. Miltiad. o. 
5.) Justin makes them 10,000 exclusive 
of the Flatiean contingent (ii. 9). The 
light-armed would, probcmly ,about 
double the number (infra, iXf 29). The 
Soros which marks the g^ve of the 
Athenian dead is stiU a conspicuous 
object on the plain of Marathon (Words- 
worth's Pictonal Qroece, p. 1 IS ; Loakb's 
Demi of Attica, pp, 99 ; &c.). 

^ The sBoaUnml of the loss sust^ned 
by a Greek army m a great engs^ment, 
u^ess in ca«g of an utter rout, is very 
zemarkable. At Platiea,* where the 
troops engaged were above 70,000, He- 
rod(Ros estimates tho slain at 759, and 
df thm 600 fell in a bye engHgeqiMit, 
no more than 159 in ihemaui battle 
CinlrB, ix» 69, 70). . -With the 'Dorians 
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Aomber of the slain on the one side and 'the otiier. A stiange 
prodigy likewise happened at this fight Epiz^us;^ the son of 
Cuphagoras, an Athenian, was. in ihe. thick of the fray, and 
behaving himself as a brave man should, when suddenly he was 
stricken with blindness, without blow of sword or dart; and this 
blindness continued thenceforth daring the whole of his after life. 
The following is |ihe account which he himself, as I have heard, 
gave of the matter : he said that a gigantic warrior, with a huge 
teard, which shaded all his ^ield, stood over against him ; but 
the. ghostly semblance passed him by, and slew the man at his 
side. Such, as I understand, was the tale which Epizelus told.* 

• 118. Datis meanwhile was. on his Tfhy back to Asia,^ and 
had reached Myconus,* when he saw in. his sleep a vision. 
What it was is not known ; but no sooner was dhy come than 
he caused strict search to be made throughoOt the whole fleet, 
and findi)^ on board a Phoenician vessel an image of Apollo 
overlaid with gold, he inquired from whence it had been taken, 
and learning to what temple it belonged, he took it with him in 
his own ship to Delos, and placed' it in the temple there, 
enjoining the Delians, who had now come back to their island, 
to restore the image to the Theban Delium,* which lies on the 

the paucity of kille'd was partict^larly that Hippiaa fell, which Is found in 
strikiDg. In the great battle of Man- Cicero (ad Attic, ix. 10) and Justin (ii. 
tinea, which re-established the military 9), rests on no better foundation, 
fame of Sparta after her various losses - * My conus retains its name almost 
in the early part of the Peloponnesian unchanged in the modem Miliom, It 
war, the Spartans slain were about 300 lies between Tenos {Timt) and Icaria 
(Thncyd. V. 74). ' In some cases the {Nikarifx\ seven miles from the one and 
number recorded seems almost ridi- near thirty from the other. Myconus 
culouB. At Amphipolis, for instance, is separated from Delos by a narrow 
Brasidas loses seven men CHiucyd. v. channel not xpore than two miles wide. 
11); at the battle of Gorinth^the slain ^ This temple acquired a special cele-' 
amount to eight (Xen. Hell. iv. lii. § 1.) brity from the defeat which the Athe- 
^ Epizdlus was / represented in the nfans suffered in- its neighbourfaiood iu 
painting at the .Foccile (.^lian, N. A. the eighth year of the Belopozmesian 
vii. 38). war, b.c. 424 (Thucyd. iv. 96). It was 

^ According to Plutarch (Vii. Thes. c. (as Herodotus says) situated near the 
35), Theseus was seen by a great number coast. (M 9a\^cr<rp ; cf. Pausan. ix. xx. 
of the Atfienians fighting on their side § I, and Scylax, Peripl. p. 51), overlook- 
against the Persians. In the PoeciU, ing the channel between the mainland 
the hero Marathon, Theseus, Minerva, and Kubcea (Liv. uxv. 51, immiuens 
and Hemnles, were all represented as mari Thuoydt^ iv. 73, xptr ZUfioiaw 
present (Pans. i. xv. § 4). rerpififiivoy). The name of Delium is 

^ Gtesias (Pendca, | \8) declared that said to have been given to it because it 
Datis fell in the fight, and that the was built after the model of Apollo’s 
Athenians refined to give up his b*idy temple at Delos (Strab. ixi p. 585). It 
, to the Pevsiane. This was, according lay in the territory of Tanagra, from 
to hiaow one of the reasons why Xerxes whioh it was distant about five miles 
invaded Gieefse (§ 21). Since the recent (IJv^ 1. a. o.)» awhile it was little more 
. discoveries in Asu^ia and Babylonia, than one firom the Athenian fFdiitier 
fbw will credit Otesias where he eon- {Thnc^d. iv. 80, 99). 
indicts Herodotus. Perhaps the stoiy Besides the temple then'wae* a small 
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coast over ai^nsi Chalcis. Having left these ii\|uncti0;i8, he 
sailed away ; but the Delians failed to restore the statue ; and it 
was not tfll twenty years afterwards that the Thebans, warned 
by an oracle, themselves brought it back to Delium. * 

119. As for the Erefriaiis, whom' Datis and Artaphcmes had 
carried away captive, when the fleet .reached Asia, they were 
taken up to Susa.' Now King Darius, before they w'ere made liis 
prisoners, nourished a fierce auger against these men for having 
injured him without provocation; but now that he saw them 
brought idto his presence, and become his subjects, ho did 
no other harm, but only settled them at one of his own stations 
in Oissia — a place called Arderioca * — two himdred and ten fur- 
longs distont from Susa, and forty from tlic well which yields 
produce of three different kinds. For from this well they get 
bitumen, salt, and oil, procuring it in the way that I will now 

town (itoklxytoy, Strab. I. «. o.; Steph. the neighbourhood of^oiie or other of 
Byz. ad voc,) called Delium. The site the few places yihere bitumen is found, 
of the latter seems to be occupied by Sir H. ^wlinton places it at Ktr^Ab, 
the modern village of JMtissi, The which is 35 miles (above 300 stadcs) from 
temple was much nearer the sea. (See Susa, in a direction a little north of east. 
Leake’s Northom Greece, vol. ii.p. 450.) ''Among these steep ravines," he 
^ 'Damis, the friend and companion says, " I was sui-prised to detect the 
of Apollonius of Tyana, declared that evident traces of a broad-paved road, 
ApCllouius found the Erctrians still in leading into the secluded plaia'ofAV/«d&, 
the same place, and rotaihiug their which appeared to come from the direc- 
ance8t.ral speecli, in the first century of tion of (Susa). 1 also found a heap 
our era (ap. Pbilostr. Yit. Apoll. Tyan. of mounds in the plain, the remains of 
i. 24). He reported their tradition to be, an ancient town ; and uniting these in- 
that the number of the captives * in the dications with the bituntihn pitH, which 
first instance was 7(j0, and consisted of abound in the neighbourhood, and 
men, women, and childreU'—but that n^u: from which the place has obtained its 
one half died upon the journey, so that name, I could not but fancy that 1 
only four hundred’ men and ten women beheld the site of the Er^trian colony 
appeared before Darius at Susa. The of Ardericca. It is tioio that the dis; 
Kretriansinhisday occupied a stronglv- tance in a right line is too. much to 
fortified village, but suffei'od continually* accord with the 210 stadia, of Hero- 
from the raids of their neighboumf who dotus, and he seems to liave actually 
ravaged their cultivated land. Apol- visited the place hitnaelf; but in all 
lonius interceded for' them with the other respects it will agree sufficiently 
Parthian king. There is nothing im< well both with his ax;count and with 
prol^ble in this narrative, which Mr. that of Damis (ap. Philostr. Yit. Apoll. 
Qrote disci^dits (Hist, of Greece, iv. p. 1. s. o.). Theliqvid bitumen ia collected at 
488, note) on account of the fictions the preaewtday in the satnc troy as is related 
wherewith the life Cf Apollonius is , by Herodotus ; the ground is impregnated 
di^gured. w^ith this nhxious matter, and the waters 

IStrabo placed ihe captive Eretrians are most uHwholMome. The JiaUid-ntd 
in Gtordydne or Kurdistan, the mountain may be the stream wlgch was brought 
region eaat\>f the upper Tigris (xv. p, round the town to defend the Greeir 
1060). colonists from the attacks of the barbi^ 

* This cannot ^ the Ardericca Ivhich riana ; <and the rising ground behind the 
was mentioned *in the First Book, foi' ruins is, at the present day, the pwt of 
that was in the northern part of Jfeby- the district chiefly under <mltiyation 
Ionia, and lay on the Euphrates (i. 1 85), (Journal of^Royal Geographical Society, 
It must h 9 sqiighi for in Khimstan, in voLiz. p. 94). 
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describe : They draw Tnth a swipe, and instead of a 'bu(d:et 
make nse of the' half of a. wfne-s^;' with this the man dips, 
and after drawing, ponra the liquid into a reservoir, wherefrom 
it pas^ into another, and thero takes three different shapes: 
The salt and' the iiitumen' forthwith collect and harden, while 
the oil is drawn off into casks. It is called by the Persians 
“ rhadinacii,” is black, and has an unpleasant smell. Here then 
King Darius established the Eretrians ; and here they continued 
to my time, and still spoke their old language. So thus it fared 
with the Eretrians. * 

120. After the full of the moon two tliousand Lacedaemonians 

came to Athens. So eager had they been to arrive in. time, 
that they took but three days to reach Attica from Sparta.’ 
They came, however, too late for the battle ; yet, as they had a 
longing to behold the Medes, they continued their march to 
Mamthon and there viewed the slain. Then, after giving tho 
.Athenians all praise for their achievement; they departed and 
returned home.* . 

121. But it fills me with wonderment, and I can in no wise 
believe the repoH, that the Alcmseonidee had an understanding 
with the Persians, and held them up a shield as a signal,* wishing 
Athens to be broughtvunder the yoke of the barbarians and of 
Hippie,' — the Alcmsqphidm, who have shown themselves at least 
as bitter haters of tyilanto as was Gallias, the son of Pheenippus, 
and father^ of BDlpponicus.® This Callias was the only person * 
' at AtHenfi who, when the Pisistratidtc were driven out, and their 
goods were exposed for sale by tho vote of the people, 1^ the 
courage to make purchases, and likewise in many other ways to 
display the strongest hostility. 

[122. He was a man very wo^y to be had in remembrance 
by aU, on several accounts. For not bnly. did he thus distingnish 

’ Isocratea sAys that the Spai^tane tombed their own dead« thhc statement 
w^re thrM days and tMe on the is in close accordance with Herodotus^ 
road (Orat, Paneg. 24, p. Ill, ed, and may be acoe^ted ae th^truth. 
l^ter). As the distance was not leas * Vide infray vti. 151, where another 
130 miles (lUOstades, Plin.H.N. Calliaa, the son^of this Hipponious, is 
tU. 20), it is impossible that the march mentioned. Hipponicus himself is said 
- shoula have been accompH^ed in a to have , been, one, of the wealthiest 
shorter space «. Athenians of his day, which may ac- 

Plato (Menex. p. 191, ed. Tauchn.) count for this introduction bf his name, 
tells us that the Spartans arrived thei (See Pint. Vit. Alcib. c. 8, and Athe- 

S / after the battle ( Tg neus^ Deipnoaoph. zii. 0, where, how* 

Xi|r)> As the Greeks did not leave ever, the sto^ told •of the mode in 
s bodies of the i^ersians to infect tbe which he obtained his wealth is hutori* 
air, but buried them (Pausan.* x. zzxii, ’ cally impossible.) 

§ 4), probably as soon as' they had en- , / 
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himself beyond others in the cause of his country’s fraedom; but ' 
likewise, by the honours which he gained at the Olympic games, 
where he carried- off the prize in the horse’-race, ai^d was peooud 
in the four^horse diariot-race, and by his victory at an earlier 
pei^iod in the Pythian games, he rirowod himself in the eyes of 
^1 the Oreeks a man m 98 t unsparing in his ezpendituro.' Ho 
. was remarkable too for his conduct in respect of his daughters, 
three in number ; for when they came to be of marriageable 
age, he gave to each of them a most ample dowry, and placed it 
at their own disposal, ' allowing them to choose their husbands 
from among all the citizens of Athens, and giving each in 
marriage to the man of her own choice.*] 

123. Now the Alcmseonidse fell not a whit short of this person 
in their hatred of tyrants, so. that I am astonished at the charge 
made against them, and cannot bring myself to believe that 
they held up a shield ; for they were men who had remained in 
exile during the whole time that the tyranny lasted, and they 
even contrived the trick by which the Pisistratidm were de- 
prived of their throne.* Indeed I look upon them as the persons 
who in good truth gave Athens her freedom far more than Har- 
inodius and Aristogeiton.' For these lost did but exasperate the ' 
other Pisistratidte by slaying Hipparchus,* and were fiu: from 
doing anything towards putting down the tyranny ; -whereas tlie 
Almn^nida} were manifestly the actual deliverers of Athens,- if 


^ Supra, oh. 35 note 

7 In ^neral the Athenian ladiee—in- 
<leed, the Gre^ ladies without excep* 
tion — ^wdre not .pven asked to give their 
consent to the match prejpared for 
them. Parents managed marriages often 
on both aides, always on that of the 
^man. The husband was often a' 
complete stranger until the diiy of the 
espousals. (See the plays of Plautus 
and Terence pauim, and cf. Eurijo. 
Ahdroni. 951, and Xen. OBconom. vii. 
§ 10 , 11 .) 

• Thin chapter is regarded as an 
interpolation Yalckenaer, Lafeherp 
Sohasfer, Schult8,*aad Gaisford. Sohweig^ 
hmuaer wd Bkhr are, of a different 
opinion. It lb wanting* in several of 

best MSS., and has expressions in 
it which are very bandi, and unlike 
‘ Herodotus. L&roher conjectures that 
it was inserted by a sophist, who wished 
to ^y court to Hipponicus (note ad 

• Supra, ▼. 63. * 

^ It is plfdn that Herodotus was of 


the same opinion as ' Thucydides (vi. 
54-59), that far too much honour was 
pud to the memory of these persons. 
He may not have known the discreditable 
story which Thucydides relates ; but he 
felt' thaji they had done nothing to de- 
serve their great reputation. , Their 
^‘foolish venture” (ix^iaros ro\fiar 
Thuc. ti. 59) had only made Hippies 
cruel and suspicious, -and had not 
helped in the least to liberate Athens; 
yet they were celebrated in drinking- 
songs as the founders of democracy 
(te'oK^Movs t' 'A^^rar iirotii<rdrri»), had 
their, statues erected on Hie ascent to 
the acropolis (Pausan. i* viii^ § com- 
pare Arnan, Exp. Alex. iii. 16; vii. 19), 
where no other human statues were 
allowed (see Leake's Athens, p.. 216), 
were honoured- with a conspicuous 
monument outside the walls among the 
great benefactoie of the state (Pausan. 
X. § 1 5), afid hod an annual sacri- 
'flee offwed to ^em by the PolSmarcdi 
(Pollux, viii. 91). , • 

3 SupxU, V. 56, 62 ; Thucyd. vi. 59, 
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at least it be true that the Pythoness 'was prevailed upon by them 
to bid the Lacedmmonians set Athens free, as I have already 
related; 

124. -But* perhaps they were offended with the people of 
Athens; and therefore betrayed their cotmtry.' Naj, but on the 
contrary there were none of the Athenians, who were' held in 
such general esteem, or who were so laden with honours.® So 
that it is not even reasonable to suppose that a shield was held- 
up by them on this account. A shield was shdwn, no doubt; 
that cannot be gainsaid ; but whb it was that showed it I cannot 
any further determine. 

125. .Now the .^Vlcniicohidie were, even’ in days of yore, a 
family of note at Athens;* but from the time of Alcmseon, and 
a^in of Megacles, they rose to special eminence. The forme.r 
of these - two personages, to •wit, Alcmseon, the son of Megacles, 
when Croesus the Lydian sent men from Sardis to consult the 
Delphic oracle, gave aid gladly to his messengers, and assisted 
them t6 accomphsh their task; Croesus, informed of Alemseon’s 
kindnesses by the Lydians who from time to time conveyed his 
messages to the god,® sent for him to Sardis, and when he 
arrive^, mode him a present of as much , gold as he should be 
able to carry at one time about his person. Finding that this 
was the gii't assigned him, Alcmseon took his measures, and pre- 
pared himself to receive it in the following way. He clothed 
himself in a loose tunic, which he made to bag greatly at the 
waist, and placing upon his feet the widest buskins that he could 
anywhere find, followed his guides into the treasure-house. 
Here h^ fell to upon a heap of gold-dust, and in the first place 
packed as much as he could inside his buskins, between them 
and his legs; after whicfi he filled the breast of his tunic quite, 
full of gold, and then sprinkling some among, his hair, and 
taking some likewise in his mouth, he came foiih from the 
treasure-house, scarcely able to drag his legs along, like any- 

* What had become of Glisthenes T * Suidas makee Alcmseon, thji son of 
Probably ' he was dead, but when he * Amphiaraiis, the first •founder of the 
dfed, and undei* what circumstances, . family (in voc. *itkkfiai»y(8tu ^ ; but 
histdry does not inform us. His tomb PausanieSs (xi. zviii. § 7) derives the 
at Athens was among, the sepulchres of AlcmsDonidie fium Alcmseon* the son of 
those who had perished in defence of Sillus, and descendant of N^tor, who 
their ooimtry /Pausan. i. szix. | 5). was one of the Pyliaiui expelled by the 
Apparently, therefor, he must have HeraoUdte * when they conquered the 
fiulen ib Mttle, and probably either in Peloponnese. The families of Godrua 
Theban of tho Eginetan war. The and Pisistratus were said to have been 
tbmb of those who hM, pexished in the derived from the same source (Pausan. 
latter waa not far mm his (Pausan. ut supra ; Herod, v.* 65). 
ibid.). . * Supra, i. 55. 
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thing rather than a man, with his mouth, crammed full, and hia 
bulk increased every wav. On seeing him, Croesus burst into a 
laugh, and not only let him have all that he liad taken, but 
gave him presents besides of fully equal worth. Thus this 
house became one of great wealth ; and Alcmieon was able to 
keep horses for the chariot>raco, and won the prize at Olympia.* 

12G. Afterwards, in the generation which followed, Clisthones, 
king of Sicyon, raised the family to still greater elninence 
among the Greeks' than even tliat to which it had attained 
before. For this Clisthencs,^ who was the son of Aristonymos, 
the grandson of Myron,’* and the great-grandson of Andreas, had . 
a daughter, called Agarista, whom he wished to marry to the 
best husband that he oould find in the whole of Greece. At 
the Olympic games, therefore, having gained the prize in the 
chariot-race, he caused public pi-oclamation to be made to the 
following effect : — “ WhoCTer among the Greeks deems himself 
worthy to become the son-in-law of Clisthencs, let him come, 
sixty days hence, or, if he wiD, sooner, to Sicyon ; for within a 
year’s time, counting from the end of the sixty days, Clisthenes 
will decide on the man to whom he shall contract his daughter.” 
So all the Greeks who were proud of tlieir own merit or of their 
countiy flocked to Sicyon as suitors ; and Clisthencs had a foot- 
course and a wrestling-ground made ready, to try their powers. 

127. From Italy there came Smindyridcs, the son of Hippo- 
crates, a native of Sybaris — which city about that time was at 


* There are strong reasons for sus- 
pecting the whole of this story ; — 1. 
AlcmsDon was the Athenian general in 
the CirrhsDan war, n.€. 595 (Plutardi, 
Sol. c. 11), and is not likely to have 
undertaken a journey to Stirdis forty 
years afterwards, when he must have 
been above seventy. 2. He seems 
never to have gained any Olympic vic- 
tory; for the AlcxiiseonidiB had only 
gained one when Pindar wrote his 
seventh Pythian, and that was won by 
Alcmasou's son, Mecacles, at the 57th 
Olympic festival (Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. 
vii. 14; cf. Schol. ad Aristoph. Nub« 
70). 3. Alcmsaon was dead before Croe- 
sus consulted the Greek oracles, for 
that was in the year b.c. 556 (Harm. 
Par. 41) ; and Megacles, the son of 
AlcmsBon, had become the head of the 
fkii^y before the' first usurpation of 
Pisistratua, B.C. 560. If the narrative 
be not a mere fable, it must belong to 
the biography of Megacles, not to that 


of his father. 

^ The domination of the tyi-ants at 
Sicyon lasted, according to Aristotle 
(Pol. y. 9), longer than any other. The 
family of OHbagoras, who was the 
original usurper, continued on the 
throne for a hundred years. They niled 
with justice and> moderation. Clis- 
thenes was the last king. He was a 
warlike, prince, and was selected by the 
Amphictyona as general in the Cirrheoan 
or sacred war, n.c. 595 (Plut. Vit. Sol. 
1. s. c. ; Pausan. x. xxxvii. § 4 ; cf. 
Polyeen. Hi. 5,* and Frontin. iii. 7). 
Besides his Olympic victory here spoken 
of, he gained the chariot-iuce at the 
second Pythian festival, B.c. 582 (Pau- 
san. X. viC § 3). 

* Myron is mentioned as king of 
Sicyon by Plutarch (de Serft ^Kum. 
Vind. p. 553, B.) ; and Pausanias re- 
cords* it of him that he won the chariot- 
race at the 33rd 'Olympic festival, B.c. 
648 (Pausan. vi: xix. § 2). 
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the Teiy height of its prosperiity. He vas,a man who m 
rioosness of living * exceed^ all other persons. Likewise there 
came Damasus, the' son of Amyris, somamed the Wis^^* a 
native of Siris.’ /Ihese two were the (ndy 
From the Ionian Grulf ‘ appeared Amphiiniiestus, the son'of 'Epis- 
trophns, an Epidamnian ; from iiSStelih Males, the brother of 
that TitormuB*'who excelled all the Grecjks in strength, and 
who wishing to avoid his fellow-men, withdrew himself into the 
remotest parts of the ^tolian terriotry. From the Feloponnese 
came sevmal — ^Leocddes, son of that Pheidon,^ king of the Argives, 


’ * Various tales were told of Smin* 
djn^des by later writeni, illustrative of 
hiB character for luxuriouaness. Ti- 
msBus, a native of Sicily^ well ac- 
quainted with the ‘ traditions of the 
cities of Magna Qroicia, seems to l)av6 
been the source from which they d^w. 
One story was^ that he was accompapied 
to Sicyon by a thousand fowlers and a 
thousand cooks (Athenasus, xii. 58, p. 
541, C.), to which some added. a thou- 
sand fishermen (^lian, Y. H. xii. 24); 
anothot, that he declared- it made him 
feel tired to see a man hard at work in 
the fi^ds (Senec. de Iri, ii. 25; cf. 
Tim. Fr. 50); a third, that he com- 
plained of the rose-leaves on* which he 
slept havih^ creases in them (ibid.). 
He waif regarded as the type of his 
nation, which carried luxury further 
than any other Grecian state. (See the 
long account of Athenrous, who follows 
Timssus and Fhylarchus, Deipnosoph. 
XII. iii. pp. 519, B. 521,) 

Is Ihie Amyris die Sybarite, who 
alone understood the oracle which fore- 
told the destruction of Sybaiis, and 
therefoi’e sold all that he had and 
quitted it, whenco he was considered 
mad by his, countrymen? See the 
story at len^h in Eustathius (Com- 
ment. ad Horn; 11; ii. p. 298), and 
Suidas (ad voc.); and compare Zeno- 
bius, who gives it differently (Cent. iv. 
27). When it , was found how wisely 
the supposed madman had acted, the 
proverb arose, ***'Afivpis ludverta** 

‘ Sins, situated on a river of the 
same name, midway between Syharis 
and Tarentum, tras, according to dif- 
ferent authors, a Trqjan (Lycophr. Alex. 
97$), a Jthodiim (Strab. vi. p. 380), or 
an Ionian' settlement. Timnu8 .(ap. 
Athen. xii. 5^ p. 523, C.) ascribed its 
first origin to Iwy,- but related that it 
affcerwaHs received a body of Colopho- 
nian colohists. The gtounda upon 


which Athens claima it as hers (infra, 
viii. 62) are very obscure; Siris was * 
almost as .celebrated for its luxury ^aa 
Sybaris (see Athenssus, 1. a. c., who 
quotes TimsBus and Aristotle). It fell 
under the Tarentine colony 6f Heraclea 
^about threo miles from it, and nearly 
The same distance from the sea), to 
which at first it served as a port, and 
iu which eventually it was absorbed. 
(Strab. 1. 8. c. ; Died. Sic. ;xii. 37. 
Compare Scylax, Peripl. p. 11, where 
Heraclea is mentioned, but not Siris.) 

Some ruins of Heraclea remain, but 
none of Siris. The river, which boro 
the ' name of the latter city, jA now 
called the Simo. There is a roadstead • 
at its mouth, where vessels may* lie, 
hut nothiug that deserves the name of 
a harbour (Swinburne's Travels, vol. i. 
p. 279). 

3 By the Ionian Gulf, Herodotus 
means the Adriatio Sea (vide infra, vii. 
20; ix. 92; and compare Thucyd. i. 
24, &c.). 

3 Epidamnus, a colony of the Cor- 
cyreoans (Thucyd, i. 24), was , situated 
on the Illyrian coast, between Apol- 
lonia (JPollmi) and Lissus (A/essio). The 
•Bomans chanf^ed its name to Dyr- 
rhachium, which Has been corrupted 
into Darazzo (cf. Strab. vii. p. 457*; 
Plin. H. N. iii. 23)r 

* Titormus ia said to have contended 
with Milo, and proved hims^ the 
stronger. He lifbM a stone up to his 
shoulders which ^lUlo could scaroely 
move (ASlian, H. Y. xii. 22). He also 
challenged Milo to a tri^l, which could 
the soonest devour. an ox (Athenssus, 
X. 4, p. 412, P.). 

* Such is the reading of all the MSS. 
As, however, the Fheidoh hidicated 
fiourished at leatt 150. yMus before 
Clisihenes (see Clinton's F. H.' vol, i. 
pp. 247-250), it has been thought to he 
impossible that the text would be 
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who estoblidlied weights and loeasnres tiur^nghont the Pelo* 
poonese,* and was the most insolent of idl'the Grecians — ^the same 
who ’drove out the Eleon' directors ef the games, and himself pro* 
sided over . ihe. contests at Olympia’ — Leoe&le%^ Isay, appeared, 
this Phhidon’s son ; and likewise Amkntus, son of Lycoigvus, an 
Arcadian of the city of Trape;ius ; * Laphanes, on Azenian of 
Peens,* whose father, Enphoripn, as the story goes in Arcadia, 
entertained the Dioscuri at. his residence,’ and thenceforth kept 


pound. Yarious emendationB have been 
Buggested; but all of them involve ao 
much alteration, . that I should inclines 
with MUller (dSginet. 60), tt^reg^ 
the passage as sound, and the historical 
error as due to Herodotus himself, who 
applied what he had* heard of one 
t^heidon, king of Argos, to another, tho 
f^ther of Leocedes. That Herodotus 
was not well aequjiinted with Pelopon- 
nesian history is plain fi:om tho sti'auj'o 
confusions of Book i. ch. 65. 

> Pheidon appears to have established 
a uniform system of weights and mea- 
sures throughout his dominions (Marm. 
Par. 46, [rdt /u^Tpa &] vciricc^acre. 
£ph. ap. Stcab. viii. p. 519; Pliu. H. N. 
vii. 66. p. 478; Isidor, Etym. lvi.‘ 25, 
§ 2). His system continued for some 
time, and was' known as tho Pheidonian 
(Eph. ap. Strab. yArpok rh. ^€i9(&v*ia 
Ka\o6fi€ya; Pollux, Onomast. x. 179, 
ray i€i9o9ytwy /iirpuy; Schol. Pind. 
01. xiii. 27, ri ^ctSc^vcia i.yyuci)» He 
is likewise said to have been the first 
(t. c. the first ’Greek, supra, vol. i. pp. 
564, 565) to coin silver and other money, 
which he did in E^na,' a portion of 
his dominions (Eph. ap. Strab. 1. s. c. ; 
Etym. ! Mag. ad voa iffeKtaxos). He 
was the greatest of the Aigiv4 kings 
(supra, i. 82, note *), but is accused by 
Aristotle of having changed the pre- 
viously existing monarchy into a ty- 
ranny (Pol. v^ 8, p.. 178, ed. Tauchn.). 

7 Pausanias (vi. xxii. § 2) and 
Ephorus (ap. Strab. 1. s. c.) give the 
circumstuices of this transaction. Ac- 
cording ‘to the former, the Pisfioans, 
who wished to have the prmidency.of 
tho Olympic games instead of the 
Eleans, invited Pheidon to their assist- 
ance. With his help they drove away 
the Eleans, and* together with him pre- 
sided at the festival. This was the 
8th OlyiSapiad (B.c. 748); and on ac- 
count of the circumstances pf the cele- 
braHon, the Eleans omitted this Olym- 
piad pcom their register, as they did 
also, for similar reasons, the 34th and 
the 104th. The Eleans afterwards 'ap- 


plied for assistance to Sparta; and 
Sparta, with their aid, conquered Phei- 
don, ' and i*einBtated the Eleans in the 
presidency of the games, giving them 
at the samo time Pisatis and Tri- 
phylia. 

” Leocedes is probably the same per- 
soq who is called Laoides by Pausanias 
(II. xix. § 2), and by Plutarch (ii. p. 89,. 
E) Lacydea. The latter represents him 
as an effeminate and luxurious prince. . 

* Trapezus was one of the Arcadian 
towns doomed to be swallowed up. in 
Me^opolis (Pausan. viii. xxvii. § 3)., 
Its inhabitants, however, reused to re- 
move, and so incurred the atiger of the 
other Arcadians. The greater number 
wero slain, and the mt removed to 
Trapezus on the Euxine (now 2VA>izond), 
which looked upon the Arcadian Tra-« 
pezus as its mother city (Pausan. ut 
supra, § 4). Other writem make the 
Pontic Trapezus a Sinopian settlement 
(Xen. Anab. iv. viii. § 22 ; Steph. 
Byz, ’ voc. 5 Arrian. Peripl. Pont. 
Eux. p. 113). In the time of Pausaoiias 
Trapezus was in ruins (viii. xxix. § 1). 
It lay on the’ left hank of the Alpheus 
{Rmfia), on the road which, led fropi 
Megalopolis to Qortys {Atzioolo), Col. 
Le&e identifies it with an ancient site 
near Mttoria (Moroa, vol. ii. pp. 27 and 
293). Conceniing the mythio origin of 
the name of Trapezus, cf. Apollod. iii. 
viii. 1, § 6. 

^ Arcadia was divided into three re- 
gions, of which Azania was one (Pausah. 
VIII. iv. § 2; Steph. Byz. ad voc. 
M^aWa). It seems to have been the 
northernmost portion (see Muller's Do- 
rians, vol. ii. pp. 453, 454, E. T.). Pseue 
is not mentioxied .by any other writer, 
unless it be identical with the PaUs of 
Pausanias (vnih xxiii. § 6), which w» 
in his time a ruined town to the north 
of the Ladon, in the district of Oleltor. 
(For the site of Paiis, see Leake, ii> p» 
249, and Curtius, i. p. 380.) 

* Compue with this story the tale 
related by Pausanias of a certain Phor- 
mio^ a Spartan, who, refusing the Dios- 
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open house foraU.conxenr; and, lastly, Onoma8tq8,/the.'Bon of 
Agaens, a natiTe of Elis, l^ese four came .from the Peloponnese. 
Erom Athens there arrived Megacles, the son of that Alcmteon 
who visited Croesas, and- Tisander’s son, Eippoclide^^ the 
wealthiest and handsomest of the Athenians. There was likewise 
one Enboean, Lysanias, who came fn>m Erctria, then a flou- 
rishing city. From Thessaly came Diactorides, a Cranonian,^ of 
the race of the Scopa^m; ‘ and Alcon arrived from the Molos- 
sians. This was the list of the suitors. 

128. Now when they were all come, and the day appointed 
had arrived, Olisthencs first of all inquired of each concerning 
'his country and his family; after which he kept them with him 
a yeas, and made trial of their manly beaming, their temper, 
their accomplishments, and their disposition, sometimes drawing 
them apart for converse, sometimes bringing them all together. 
Such as were still youths ho took with him from time to time to 
the gymnasia ; but the greatest trial of all was at the banquet- 
table. Euring the whole period of their stay he lived with them 
as I hav» said ; and, fluiiher, from first to last lie •entertained 
them sumptuously. Somehow or other the suitors who camo 
from Athens pleased him the best of all ; and of these Hippo- 
.clidcs, Tisander’s son,, was specially in favour, partly on -account 
of his manly bearing, and partly also because Us ancestors were 
of kin to the Corinthian Cypselids.* 

129. When at length the day arrived which had been fixed for 
the espousals, and Clisthenes had to speak out and declare his 
choice, he first of all made a sacrifice of a hundred oxen, and held 


curi the cheuhberVhere they wished to 
be lodged, because it was bis daughter's 
t‘oom, was puuished by the loss of his 
daughter and all her retinue (iii. xvi. 
§ 3 ; * Plutarch, ii. p. 1103). 

3 Hippoclides belonged, in all proba- 
bility, to another groat Athenian house, 
the fhmily of Miltiades. He may not 
indeed be the individual Hippoclides 
mentioned by Pherocydes (Frag. 20) — 
whose father, if the passage be sound, 
was not called Tisander, but Miltiades 
— ^but it can scarcely be doubted that 
he was a member of the. house in which 
the two uncommon names of Tisander 
ana Hippoclides are known to have 
l^n in use as family names about this 
period. 

* Cranon (called also Ephyra) was a 
city in the part of Thessaly known os 
Peiasgiotis (Hecat. Fr. 112 ; Steph. 
ad voo.). It stood in a fertile plain, 


remarkable alike for its cereal crops 
(Liv. xlii, 64, 65) and for its pasturage 
(Theocr. xvi. 38). Its exact site cannot 
well be fixed ; but the plain in which it 
Stood is undoubtedly that which lies 
south of the low ridge between Larissa 
and Fersala (Pharsulia), watered by the • 

S ” * us, or Apidanus (Fersaliti), See 
's Travels in Northern Greece, 
vol. i. p. 44G. 

^ The Scopadai were the ruling family 
of Cranon, ns U&e Aleuadse were of 
Larissa (infi^a^ ix. 58). Their wealth 
was proverbial (Plut. Vit, Cim. c. .10 ; 
compare Theocr. 2. s. c.). 

^ This statement confimia what was 
said above, of the probable connexion of 
Hippoclides with the family of Miltiades, 
for Oypselus, as we have already seen, 
WIas one of their family names (supra, 
ch. 84). ^ • 
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a basnet, whereat he entertained all the suitors and the whole 
people of Sicyon. After the feast was ended, the suitors vied 
with each other in music and in speaking on a given subject. 
Presently, as .the drinking advanced, Hippoclides, who quite 
dumbfoiindered the rest, called aloud to the flute-player, and 
bade him strike up a dance; which the *man did, and Hippo- 
clides danced to it. And he fancied that he was dancing excel- 
lently well; but Clisthenes, who was observing Jiim, began to 
misdoubt the whole business. Then Hippoclides, after a pause, 
told an attendant to bring in a table ; and when it was brought, 
he mounted upon it and danced first of all some Laconian 
figures, then some Attic ones ; after which he stood on his head 
upon the table, and began to toss his legs about. Clisthenes, 
notwithstanding that he now loathed Hippoclides for a son-in- 
law, by reason of lus dancing and his shamelessness, still, as he 
wished to avoid an outbreak, had restrained liimself during the 
first and likewise during the second dance ; when, however, he 
. %a>v him tossing his legs in the air, he could no longer contain 
liimself, but cried out, ** Son of Tisander, thou hast danced thy 
wife away I ” What docs Hippoclides care ? ” was the other’s 
answer. And hence the proverb arose.^ 

130. Then Clisthenes commanded silence, and spake Urns 
before the assembled company : — 

Suitors of my daughter, well pleased am I with you all ; and 
right .willingly, if it were possible, wmld I content you all, and 
not by malung choice of one appear to put a slight upon the 
rest. But as it is out of my power, seeing that I have but one 
daughter, to grant to all their wishes, I will presenjt to each, 
of you whom I must needs dismiss a talent of silver, for the 
honour that you have done me in seeking to ally yourselves 
with my house, and for your long absence from your homes. 
But my daughter, Agarista, I betroth to Megacles, the son of 
Alcmacon, to be his wife, according to the uscige and wont of 
Athens.” . 

Then Megacles expressed his readiness ; and Clisthenes had 
the marriage solemnized. * 

13L Thus ended the affair of the suitors ; and thus the 
Alcmoeonidce came to be famous throughout the whole of Greece, 
The issue of this marriage was the Clisthenes — so named after 

It is used as a proverb by Ludan fvii. 2X), Zenobius (v. 31), and SuMas 
in more places than one (Apol. pro (ad voc. tppoyrU *I*nroicAfi5p, p. 2758, 
mere. cond. iii. p. 285, and Pfailopatr. ed. Qaisford). 
ix, p. 267)v and noticed by Diogenianus 

VOL. iri. 2 B 
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his grandfather the Sicvonian — who made the tribes at Athens, 
and set up tlie popular government.^ Megacles had likewise 
another son, called Hippocrates, whose children were a Megacles 
and an Agarista, the latter named after Agarista the daughter 
of Clisthcnes. She married Xanthippus, the son of Aripl^n ; 
and when she was with child by him hlEid a dream, wherein sb^ 
fancied that she was delivered of a lion ; after which, within a 
fe>y days, she bore Xantliippus a son, to wit, Pericles.® 

132. After the blow struck at Marathon, Miltiades, who was 
previously held in high esteem by his countrymen, increased yet 
more in influence. Hence, when he told them that he wanted a 
fleet of seventy ships,' with an armed force, and money, without 
informing them what country he was going to attack, but only 
promising to enrich them if they would accompany him, seeing 
that it was a right wealthy land, where they might easily get as 
mucli gold as they cared to.have ® — ivhen lie told them this, they 
were quite carried away, and gave him the whole armament 
which he required. 

133. So Miltiades, having got the armament, sailed against 
Paros, with the object, as he alleged, of punishing the 'Parians 
for having gone to war with Athens, inasmuch as a trireme of 
theirs had come with ‘the Persian fleet to Marathon. This, how- 
ever, was a mere pretence ; the truth was, that Miltiades owed 
the Parians a grudge, because Lysagoras, the son of Tisias, who 

* Supra, V. 69. bo far as it is known, may be thus exbi- 

® The family ti'ee of the Alcmsconldd, bited ; — 

AijGMicoK (Athenian general in the Cirrheean war, sapia, 1. 59).. 

Mboaolfb (rival of Pisiatratus, supra, 1 59). 

(m. Agarfota) 

ClibtiIbn^ (the legislator) a daughter HiPfoCBATSS 

(supra, V. 66). (married Pisistiatus, supra, 1. 61). ■ | 

AgariLta (2) Meoa^es (2) 

(m. Xanthippus) | 

• I ^ ' 

Pekicleb Dikomacbr 

(m. Cllntas) 

- 

Axxubiadbb 

Paealvs XaetLipfub Pkbiolee <2) 

(natural son-- commander at Aiglnusw). 

1 Seventy abips appear to have been * Ephorus said that Paros was at this 
the full complement of the Athenian tlkne the most prosperous and most 
navy, until the timO'when the number powerful .(c&dflUjuoFcerdtTi iral ntyi^rrti) 
was raised by Themistooles to 200 (vide of the Cyclades (Fr. 107). According 
supra, ch. 89, and infra, vii. 144). Mil- to him Miltiades attacked several of the 
tiadee therefore, took the whole Athenian other islands besides Paros, 
navy on this expedition. 
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was a Parian by births had told tales against him to Hydarnes 
the Persian.® Arrived before the place, a gainst which his expe- 
dition was designed, he drove the Parians within their walls, 
and forthwith laid siege to the city. At the same time he 
sent a herald to the inhabitants, and required of them a hundred 
talents, threatening that, if they refused, ho would press the 
siege, and never give it over till the town was taken. But the 
Parians, tvithout giving his demand a thought, proceeded to use 
every means that they could devise for the defence of their city, 
and even invented new plans for the pui*pose, one of which was, 
by working at night to raise such parts of the wall as were likely 
to be earned by assault .to double their former height. 

134. Thus far all the Greeks agree in their accounts of this 
business ; what follows is related upon the testimony of the 
Parians only. Miltiades had come to his wit’s end, when one of 
the pris(mers, a woman named Timo, who was by birth a Parian, 
and had held the office of under-priestess in the temple of the in- 
fernal goddesses, came and conferred with him. This woman, they 
say, being introduced into the presenee of Miltiades, advised him, 
if he set great store by the capture of the place, to do something 
which she could suggest to him. When therefore she had told 
him what it was she meant, he betook himself to the hill which 
lies in front of the city, and there leapt the fence enclosing the 
precinct of Ceres Thesraophorus,^ since he was not able to open 
the door. After leaping into the place he went straight to the 
sanctuary, intending to do something within it — either to remove 
some of the holy things which it was not lawful to stir, or to 
perform some act or other, I cannot say what — and had just 
reached the door, when suddenly a feeling of horror came upon 
him,^ and he returned back the way be had come; but in 
jumping down from the outer wall, he strained his thigh, or, as 
some say, struck the ground with his knee. 

135. Bo Miltiades returned home sick, without bringing the 
Athenians any money, and without conquering Paros, having 
done no more than to besiege the town for six a^fl twenty days, 


* The Hydames meant u probably 
the conspirator (supra, iii.' 70), as no 
other has yet been mentioned.^ Early 
, in the reign of Xerxes he was in com- 
mand of the whole Asiatic coast (infra, 
vii. 135); but at what time or in what 
way he came into contact with Miltiadra 
is uncertain. 

Accordinl^ to Strabo, a descendant of 


Hydarnes, by name Orontes, was on the 
throne of Armenia at the time of the 
defeat of Antiochus the Great by the 
Bomank, d.g. 190 (xi. p. 771). 

* Supra, ch. 16. 

* He would feel that he was doing an 
act of great impiety, since the sanc- 
tuaries of Ceres were not to be entered 
by men. 


2 E 2 
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and ravage the remainder of the island.* The Parians, however, 
when it came to their knowl^ge that Time, the under-priestess 
of the goddesses, had advised Miltiades what he should do, were 
minded to punish her for her crime ; they therefore sent mes- 
sengers to Delphi, as soon as the siege was at an end, and asked 
the god if they should put the under-priestess to death. “ She 
had discovered,” they said, to the enemies of her country how 
they might bring it into subjection, and had exhibited to 
Miltiades mysteries which it was not lawful for a man to know.” 
But the Pythoness forbade them, and said, *^Timo was not in 
fault ; ’twas decreed that Miltiades should come to an unhappy 
end ; and she was sent to lure him to his destruction.” Such 
was the answer given to the Parians by the Pythoness. 

136. The Athenians, upon the return of Miltiades from Paros, 
had much debate concerning him ; and Xanthippus, the son of 
Ariphron, who spoke more freely against him than all the rest, 
impleaded him before the people, and brought him to trial for his 
life, on the charge of having dealt deceitfully with the Athenians. 
Miltiades, though he was present in court, did not speak in his 
own defence ; for his thigh had begun to mortify, and disabled 
him from pleading Jiis cause. He was forced to lie on a couch 
while his defence was made by his friends,^ who dwelt at most 
length.on the fight at Marathon, while tliey made mention also 
of the capture of Lemnos, telling how Miltiades took the island, 
and, after executing vengeance on the Pelasgians, gave up his 
conquest to Athens. The judgment of tlie people was in his 
favour so far as to spare his life ; but for the wrong he had done 
tlicm they fined him fifty talents.® Soon afterwards his thigh 

^ Epliorus seems to have given an of Herodotus ; and it is perhaps an 
account of the Expedition to Paros, additional reason for suspecting it, that 
differing in some points from that of the story of Ephorus was given as an 
Herodotus. He related, that the Fa- explanation of the word avavc^idCtiv. 
riaus, after a long siege, had agreed Such narratives, as Mr. Qrote judiciously 
upon terms with Miltiades, and were on observes, are seldom worth^^ of much 
the point of surrendering, when they attention (Hist, of Greece, .Vol. iv. p. 
perceived a fire, which was really caused 489, note). 

by the accidental burning of a wood ^ Among others, it would seem that 
upon Myconus, but which both they the PresidetiV (irp^ms) for the time 
and .the Atheuians imagined to be a fire- being of the Council and Assembly, 
signal (Tvptrds) from the Persian fleet, came forward to plead for Miltiades, and 
Upon this they refused to abide by their was mainly instrumental in procuring a 
agreement; and the Athenians, fearing to favourable verdict (cf. Schol. ad Aristid. 
be attacked by a greatly suTOrior force, in Wesseling’s Herodotus, not. ad loc.). 
sailed awav (Ephorus ap. Steph. Byz. Plato exaggerates this interference into 
ad voc. n^os. Compare Com. N'epos, a reversal of the first sentence, which 
Miltiad. c. 7, who appears to have taken (be says) was a sentence of death. (Gor- 
his account of the matter from Epbo- gias, p. 516, D.) 

rus). This tale is certainly on the ■ Fifty talents (above 12.000/.) is cer- 
whole far less probable than the account tainly an enormous sum for the time. 
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completely gangrened and mortified : and so Miltiades died ; * 
and the fifty talents were paid by his son Cimon.* 

137. Now the way in which Miltiades had made himself mas* 
ter of Lemnos was the following. There were certain Pelasgians 
whom the Athenians once droye out of Attica ; * whether they 
did it justly or unjustly I cannot say, since I only know what is 
report^ conoemiug it, which is the following : Uecatasus, the sou 
of Hegesander, says in his Efistory that it was unjustly. “ The 
Athenians,” according to him, ‘‘ liad given to the Pelasgi a tract 
of land at the feot of Hymettus ® as payment for the wall with 


We are told by Cornelius Nepoa (Mil* 
tiad. c. 7), that it was ‘fixed on, because 
it represented the cost of the oxpedi* 
tion. Mr,. Grote shows that, according 
to the usual process of law in the 
Athenian courts, it must have been the 
amount asses8e<l by the friends of Mil- 
tiades as the penalty which he was con- 
tent to pay. The first sentence must 
have gone against him ; and then, on the 
question as to the amount of punish- 
ment, which always followed, Xanthtp- 
pus must have proposed death, and the 
prisoner himself or his friends a fine of 
fifty talents. They may have been in- 
duced to fix this amount by its being 
what would clear the state from any 
pecuniary loss arising out of the mis- 
conduct of their client (Uist. of Greece, 
iv. pp. 492-494). 

® Later writers (Corn. Nep. 1. s. c.; 
Diod. Sic. X. p. 67 ; Plut. Oim. c. 4) 
related that Miltiades was cast into 
prison till he should pay the fine, and 
died there. But this was contrary to 
the usual course of Athenian justice, 
which allowed a fair time for the pay- 
ment of all fines, and admitted of 
security being given for them (Her- 
mann’s Pol. Ant. § 143). The silence 
of Herodotus as to any imprisonment 
will outweigh in most minds the evi- 
dence of such writers as those referred 
to. 

1 The imprisonment of Cimon is 
another, more glaring, fiction of the 
anecdote-mongers. Cimon could neither 
by Athenian law be liable to imprison- 
ment for his fathers debts, as Cornelius 
Kepos supposes (Cimon, c. 1), nor would 
he have had any occasion to put himself 
in prison in order to obtain his father’s 
body for burial, as Diodorus relates. 
Athenian law knew nothing of the arrest 
of the debtopB corpse. Even Plutarch 
discards these fictions.' They gprew pro- 
bably out of the fact that Cimon re- 


mained destitute of civil rights (ftre/ixor) 
until the debt was discharged (Her- 
mann, $ 124). 

* Supra, iv. 145, y. 25. (Compare 
Philochor. Fr. 5, ed. Didot ; Pausan. 
1. xxviil § 3; and see Appendix, Essay 
ii. **On the Traditions respecting the 
Pelasgians.’*) 

* The Pelasgic builders soem to have 
had two triicts of laud given to them. 
One, which bore to a late date the title 
of I’ehuigicum (t& n€\€tayiK<fy)f was 
situated at the foot of the acropolis, 
probably at its north-western aiigle 
(Thucyd. ii. 17; Lucian. Pise. c. 47; Bis 
Aceqa. c. 9; and compare the remarks 
of Leake, Attica, § 8, pp. 313-315). 
This was most likely their abode while 
they were employed in building the 
wall. Afterwards the Athenians re- 
moved tliem to a greater distance from 
the town, giving them a portion of the 
plain on the left bimk of the llissus, to 
the south-east of the city. 

With respect to the Pelasgic wall 
itself, 2 have alrearly mentioned fsupra, ' 
V. 64) that it was built round the plat- 
form which forms the summit of the 
acropolis. It skiried the ed^^e of the 
precipice, and consisted of a single line 
of wall on every side except the west, 
where the ascent though steep is not 
very difficult. Here it seems to have 
been more complicated. Niue gates are 
spoken of (Clitodem. Fr. 22), which 
must all have been at this end, and 
which seem to indicate nine* sfi^cesin've 
barriers. The greater part of this forti- 
fication was throwp down by the Per- . 
sians (infi^viii. 53; ix. 13), but perha^ 
some portions remained, as the Pelasgic 
work was of the most durable character. 
Certainly the wall at the summit of the 
acropolis continued to be called “the 
Pelasgic wall ** centuries afterwards (cf. 
Arist. Av, 797, ed. Bothe. Schol. ad 
loo.; Oallimach. Frogm. 283, 'Ac.). CoL 
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irhich the Pelasgiaos liad surrounded their citadel. . This land 
was barren, and little worth at the time'; but the Pelasgians 
brought it into good condition; whereupon the Athenians 
begrudged them the tract, and desired to recover it. And so, 
without any better excuse, they took arms and drove out the 
Pelasgians.” But the Athenians maintain that they were justi- 
fied in what they did. ^ “ The Pelasgians,” they say, “ while they 
lived at the foot of H^ettus, were wont to sally forth from that 
region and commit outrages on their children. For the Atbe> 
nianaused at that time to send their sons and daughters to draw 
water at the fountain called ‘ the Nine Springs,’ * inasmuch as 
neither they nor the other Greeks had any household slaves 
in those days ; and the maidens, whenever they came, were used 
rudely and insolently by the Pelasgians. Nor were they even 
content thus ; but at the last they laid a plot, and were caught 
by the Athenians in the act of making an attempt upon their 
city. Then did the Athenians give a proof how much better 
men they were than the Pelasgians; for whereas they might 
justly have killed them aU, having caught them in the very act 
of rebelling, they spared their lives, and only required, that 
they should leave .the country. Hereupon the Pelasgians 
quitted Attica, and settled in Lemnos and other places.” Such 
are the accounts respectively of Hecatmus and the Athenians. 

138. These same Pelasgians, after they were settled in Lem- 
nos, conceived the wish to be revenged on the Athenians. , So, 
as they were well acquainted with the Athenian festivals, they 
manned some penteconters, and having laid an ambush to catch 


Leake thinks that sovie remains of are so remarkable a feature in this 
Felasgic ^ork may still be traced at quarter; and his statement is confirmed 
the north-west angle of the acropolia by Tarantinus (ap. Hlerocl. Hippiatr. 
(Athens, p. 313). Pref. p. 4), and by the author of the 

* The founbuu of Bnneacrunus, or Etymologicum Mj^num, who places 
*'the nine springs/’ has been thought Enneaorunus near the llissus (ad voc.). 
(Wh'eler’s Travels, p. 383) to be the Modem travellers have discovered . a 
source which rises in front of the Fro- remarkable confirmation of this position, 
pylsea on tlie western side of the aero- Enneacrunus, before the Fisistratidss 
{>olis, and joins the stream that issues fitted it up u^th the nine pipes from 
from the grotto of Pan (supra, oh. 105), which it d^ved its name, was called 
b^use Pausanias mentions it in con- Callirrhoe (Thuoyd. 1. s. c. ; Philosteph. 
nexion with the Gerameicus (i. UL § 1, Fr. 27), and KaUirrhoi -is still the name 
and xiv. §§ 1 and 5). But it is plain, of, a spring of excellent water in the bed 
both firom thjp passage, from Thucy- of the llissus, as well as the name c|thh 
dides (ii. 15), and from other writers, river itself (of. Leake’s Athens, pni^l72- 
that it lay exactly on the opposite side, 178). 

in the diction of Hymettus, or nearly This portraiture of the simple oiptoms 
due east of the citadel. Thucydides of primeval times wUl ndt fail 1)^ recall 
tells us that it waa near the temple of the picture of Rebekah at tlisir^well of 
Jupiter Olympius, the ruins of which Padan-anun (Gen. xxiv. 13), 
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the Athenian women as they kept the festival of Diana at Bran- 
ron,' they succeeded in carr}’ing off a large number, whom they 
took to Xiemnos and there kept as concubines. After a while the 
women bore children, whom they taught to speak the language of 
Attica and observe the manners of the Athenians. These lx)ys 
refused to have any commerce with the sons of the Pelssgian 
women ; and if a Pelasgian boy stimck one of their number, they 
all made common cause, and joined in avenging their comiade ; 
nay, the Qreek boys even set up a claim to exercise lordship 
over the others, and succeeded in gaining the upper hand. 
When these things jcame to the ears of the Pelosgians, they 
took counsel together, and, on considering the matter, they grow 
frightened, and smd one to another, If these' l»oys even now are 
resolved to make common cause agaiust the sons of our lawful 
wives, and seek to exercise lordship over them, what may we 
expect when they grow up to be men ? ” Then it seemed good 
to the Peiasgians to kill all the sons of the Attic women ; which 
they did accordingly, and at the same time slew likewise their 
mothers. From this deed, and that former crime of the Lcmnian 
women, when they slew their husbands in the days of Thoas," it 


^ Brauron, as is su€Qx»iontly evident 
from this place, was one of the maritime 
demes of Attica (compare Strab. ix. p. 
579; Nonn. Dionysiac. ziii. 186; Pau- 
san. I. zxxiii. § 1). It lay on the eastern 
coast, but at what exact point is uncer- 
tain. Col. Ireake (Demi of Attica, p. 
T2) places it at Port Livadhi (lat. 87^ 56', 
long. 24^), near the modern village of 
Vruona, which is (he thinks) a cor- 
ruption of the ancient name. Here, on 
the heights north of a small stream, 
which may be the Erasmus Karit Bpav 
pwya of Strabo ([viii. p. 538), are ^he 
remains of an ancient town ; and below 
the heights is a churoh built out of the 
ruins of a temple, on the stones of which 
the name of Astemis appears (Leake, 
1. 8. c.), and which, in ui probability, 
marks the site of the teinpfe of Diana 
Brauronia (Strab. ix.. p. #79 ; Pauaan. ' 
VIII. xlvi. § 2) whereat the festival 
here mentioned was held. Tradition 
said that to this temple was brought 
the sacred image of ihe Taurio Diana by 
Iphigenia herself (Pausan. i. xxxiii. § 1; 
111 . xvi. $ C), and that Xerxes carried 
the statue away when he' fled from 
Attica. Seleucus afterwards , removed 
it from Susa, and gave it to the Lao* 


diceans. 

The Brauronia was a vfrrcrf/plj or 
festival held once in four years, wherein 
the Attic girls, between the ages of five 
and ten, went in procession, dressed in 
crocus-coloured garments, to the sanc- 
tuary, and there performed a rite where- 
in they imitated bears. No Attic woman 
was allowed to marry till she had gone 
through this ceremony (compare Suidas 
ad voc. ‘'ApKTos: Pollux, viii.' 9; Arist. 
Lys. 607, Bothe, and Scbol. ad loc. ; 
Etym. Mag. ad voc. StKore^nv; Harpo- 
crat. ad voc. dp/ertStrat; Hesych. ad voc. 
Bpavodvia, dc.). 

* The tale went that the Sintian 
liemnians, the original inhabitants of 
the island, having become disgusted 
with their wives, on whom Venus had 
sent a curse, married Thracian women 
from the continent. Hereupon their 
wives formed a conspiracy, and mur- 
dered their fisthers and their husbands. 
Hypsipyld alone had compassion on her 
father jmoas, and concealed liim. Her 
fraud waa afterwards detected; Thoas 
was kUled, and HypsipyM sold into 
slavery (cf. ApoUod. i. ix. 17 ; ni. vi. 
4; ApolL Rhod. i. 609-6 jl; Burip, Heo. 
887, et ^hol. ad loc.). 
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hafl come to be iisual thioaghout Greece to call wicked actioiig 
by the name of ‘ Lemnian deeds.” ^ 

139. When the Felasgians had thus slain their children and ' 
their women, the earth refused to bring forth its fruits for them, 
and their wives bore fewer children, and their flocks and herds 
increased more slowly than before, till at last, sore pressed by 
famine and bereavement, they sent men to Delphi, and begged 
the god to tell them how they might obtain deliverance from 
their sufferings. The Pythoness answered, that “they must 
give the Athenians whatever satis&ction they might demand.” 
Then the Felasgians Went to Athens and declared their wish to 
give the Athenians satisfaction for the wrong which they had 
done to them. So the Athenians had a couch prepared in their 
townhall, and adorned it with the fairest coverlets, and set by its 
side a table laden with all manner of good things, and then told 
the Felasgians they must deliver up their country to them in a 
similar condition. The Felasgians answered and said, “ 'VMien 
a ship comes with a nortli wind from your counky to ours in a 
single day, then will we give it up tP you.” This they said 
because they knew that what they required was impossible, for 
Attica lies a long way to the south of Lemnos.^ 

140. No more passed at that time. But very many years 
afterwards, when the Hellespontian Chersonese had been brought 
under the power of Athens, Miltiades, the son of Cimon, sailed, 
during the prevalence of the Etesian winds, from Elmus * in the 
Chersonese to Lemnos, and called on the Felasgians to quit their 
island, reminding them of the prophecy which they had supposed 
it impossible to fulfil. The people of Hephsestia ol^yed the call 


.ffiscbylus bad observed before Hero- 
dotus, clKotrcK rts rh 9€tvby aS Arifiyl^ 
ouri n^fiairiv (Cboepb. 622). 

* Lemnos is two degrees (nearly 140 
miles) north of Attica. An Athenian 
trireme might possibly have performed 
this distance in a long summer’s day, if 
the condition ''with a north wind” had 
not been added. The rate of motion in 
a trireme seems to have about equalled 
that of 6ur ordinary steamers. (See 
Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, p. 
785, B. 2nd ed.) 

* Elssus was situated at or near the 
extremity of the peninsula, as is plain 
from the notices in Scylax (Peri^ p. 
68), Pliny (H'#H. iv. 11, p. 209), and 
Mela (ii. 2). According to Scymnus 


Chius (1. 706) it was a colony from Teos. 
The site was near to that of the first 
European castle {Kilid Bahr), a little to 
the north-east. So^e uins remain; but 
they are not extensive ^.Chandler, vol. i. 
p.l8> C 

^ By a felicitous emendation of a 
passage quoted ^ Stephen of Byzan- 
tium from tne Chronica of Oharax, we 
are enabled to fill up this history. It 
appears that Myrina was reduced first ; 
and that then Hermon, the king of 
Hephasstia, fearing a similar fate, de- 
clared " that he acknowlec^ed the Pelas- 
gic promises, and gave himself up out 
of good-will to the Athenians.” (Fr. 
30.) Other writers tell us that 'll pro- 
verb arose from this circumstance. To 
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bttt they of Myrina,* not acknowledging the Chersonese to 
be any part of Attica, refused and were besieged and brought 
over by force. Thus was Lemnos gained by the Athenians and 
Miltiades. 

** make a virtue of necessity/* and give ad voc. Mvphva). Of these, Myrina was 
as a favour what you could not keep, on the coast, Hephscstia inland (Ptol,)* 
was called *Epfju&yios or 'Ep/icdveios former lay on the western, the lat- 

(See Zenob, Cent, iii. 86 ; Suidas ad voc. ter towards the eastern side of the island 
*Epfiiiv, x^P-) Mr. Blakesley’s transla- . (ibid.). It was Said that Mount Athos 
tion of the passage of Charax cannot at the solstice cast ite shadow into the 
possibly be received, forum of Myrina (Plin. 1. s, c. ; ApolL 

2 Lemnos had but two cities of any Rhod. i. 601-604), The site is probably 
note, Hephesstia and Myrina (Hecat. Fr. marked by the modem Kastro, which is 
102 ; Plin. H. N. iv. 12, p. 219 ; Ptolom. now the chieltown in the island. 

. Qeograph. iii. 13, p. 95 ; Etym. Magn. 
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ESSAY I. 


ON THE CIBC0MSTANCES OF THE BATTLE OF MARATHON. 

1. Difficulties in the description of Herodotus^ 2. Number of Persians engaged. 

3. Numbers of the Greeks. 4, Proportion, five or six to one. 5. Lanmng 
of the army of Datis, and disposition of the troops. 6. Position occupied by 
the Greeks. 7. Motives inducing the Persians to delay the attack. 8. Causes 
of the original inaction of the Greeks, and of their subsequent change of 
tactics. 9. Miltiades* preparations for battle. 10. Description of the battle 
— ^re-embarkation of the invading army. 

1. The description which Herodotus has given of the battle of 
Marathon is satisfactory to few modems.^ It is a bold and graphic 
sketch ; but it is wanting in that accuracy of detail, and in those 
minute allusions to localities, which could alone have enabled the 
ordinary, or even the military, reader, to reproduce in imagination 
the struggle as it actually occurred. Herodotus omits to furnish 
any account of the numbers engaged on either jside ; ho does not 
clearly mark the position of either army; he very imperfectly 
describes the disppsition which the Greek general made of his 
troops, and takes no notice at all (unless -incidentally) of the dis- 
position made by the Persian lexers; above all, he is entirely 
silent on the subject of the Persian cavalry, neither telling us what 
part they took in the action, nor oiferihg any explanation of their 
apparent absence from it. Again, he gives us no satisfactory 
account of the motives at. work on either side ; of the reasons deter- 
mining both parties to delay so long, and Miltiades to strike when 
he did ; nor even of the mode in which the two armies spent the 
interval. Further, brides these various omissions, there are certain 
inconsistencies in what he actually relates of the battle, which seem 
to show that his description is not even ejeact and correct so far as 
it goes, but requires, besides amplificatioiii, a cq^tain degfee of cor- 
rection. Of this nature is the statement that the Persian centre 
“ broke And pursued the Greeks into the inner country ■ to which 
there are two important objections — first, the smallness of the Greek 
loss, which is incompatible with such a rout of their troops ; and ' 

1 Col. Loake in hit * Demi of Attica’ Mr. Grote remarks on tte deficiencies of his 
(Appendix, No. 1.), and Mr. Blidc^ley in aoconnt (Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. p. 465, 
hit edition of Herodotus (vol. ii. pp. 172- note). 

180) have written Essays upon the difficul- ^ Herod, vi. 113. iBiotKov 

ties whidi beset the description of our Author, is rV /iscriyaiay, " 
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secondly, the subsequent account of the proceedings of the Greek 
wings. The existence of these and similar difficulties seems to con- 
stitute a call for some more sustained consideration of the battle 
and its circumstances than the exigencies of a running comment 
allow. It is therefore proposed to devote a few consecutive pages to 
the elucidation of this subject in the present Essay. 

2. With regard to the number of troops engaged on the side of 
the Persians,* the reader is referred to the long foot-note on ch. 117. 
The total strength of the expedition is there estimated at 210,000, 
a number which has in its favour the authority of a tolerable his- 
torian,* and the ^fact that, it is the lowest estimate which has come 
down to us from any ancient writer. This number somewhat 
exceeds the calculation of Colonel Leake,* who supposes the cavalry 
to have been 7000 instead of 10,000,® and the crews of the horse- 
transports 20,000 instead of 40,000,® while he omits the Greek 
auxilianes altogfether. It is of course impossible to arrive at accu- 
racy on a point where details are for the most part wanting, and 
where there is so much conflict of authority. Perhaps the whole 
that we have any right to conclude from our materials is, that the 
fleet conveyed to the shores of Attica about 200,000 men — but 
whether some thousands more *or some thousands fewer we can- 
not say. 

The next point to be considered is, how many of the 200,000 
took part in ike battle ? Col. Leake proposes a deduction of nearly 
one-fourth of the “nominal strength” on account of “want of 
complement at the outset, desertion, sickness, accidents to ships, 
disabled horses, and garrisons at places on the way,”^ But Hero- 
dotus appears to regard the armament as increased rather than 
diminished on its way from Asia. No garrisons are said to have, 
been left in the islands, while troops wore taken from each,® pro- 
bably at least enough to balance the losses from other causes. It is 
however far from probable that the whole 200,000 were engaged in 
the battle. Herodotus relates that Hippias “ anchored the fleet off 
Marathon ” at the time of the disembarkation ;® and the circumstances 
of the re-embarkation seem to show that the ships were kept riding 
on their anchors, and ready for sea to the last. This would 'have 
involved the detention in the fleet of at least one-half of the crews, 

^ Cornelius Nepos (see his Miltiades, * Col. Leake's numbers here do not accord 
c. 5)., very well with %ne another. The crew of 

* Demi of Attica, Appendix L, p, 220. ^ horse-transport must be reckoned at 66 

Col. Leake's numbers are as follows men and J (!) for 300 transports to ^’ve 

Regular infontry, 50 in each of the ) ^ 20,000 seamen; and the horse-con reying 

600 triremes . . , , 5 ' power of a transport must be reckon^ at 

T**,*”® \ 7.000 11 horse. anA % (1) for 3800 horses to need 

Bowers of soo triremes, who were } oanon transports. , 1 suppose 10,000 horses, 25 

also archers on shore 5 * in a transport ; therefore 400 transports and 

Seamen of the triremes (50 to each). 30.000 XOO men to each 

^ of Attica, p. 221. 

® Herod, vi. 99, 

177,000 » Ibid. ch. 107. This was a precauticf&axy 

* This reduction is purely conjectural. 1 measum, in case a rapid re-embarkation 

have not thought myself at liberty to depart should be necessary. The common praetko 
from the statement of Nepos. was to draw up the vessels on the beiwh. 
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Bay 80,000 men, whereby the men landed wonld be reduced to 

120.000. It is further doubtful (as has been already noticed more 
than once) whether the . cavalry were present in the battle : if 
they were absent, the actual combatants would not have exceeded 

110.000, of whom scarcely more than 30,000 could have been heavy- 
aimed.*® 

3. On the side of the Greekd the mimber engaged was probably 
about 20,000. The earliest estimates of their force that we find are 
those of two Latin writera of the Augustan age, Trogus Fompeius 
and Cornelius Nepos. The former (whose work was epitomised by 
Justin) spoke of the Athenians as 10,000, and the Flataoans as 1000 ;*^ 
the latter agreed as to the Flatasans, but reduced the number of the 
Athenians to 9000.** This latter view is confirmed by Pausanias *® 
and Plutarch, “ and may therefore be regarded as that which possesses 
far the greatest weight of authoiity. It cannot, howfever, be ac- 
cepted without one important correction. The light-armed must' 
have been omitted from the calculation. This is distinctly evident 
in the case of the Platmans, and highly probable in that of the 
Athenians. The former, who came “ in full force ** (wap^rifiei) to 
Marathon,*® cannot have furnished only 1000 men, since at Plats&a, 
after their losses in the war and the destruction of their city by 
Xerxes,** they were able to furnish 1200.*^ The latter can scarcely 
be supposed to have sent to Marathon, when their very existence 
was at stake, po more than 9000 men, seeing tl^at to the general 
rendezvous at Platma they could send 16,000,*® while they had at the 
same time a large fleet on the coast of Asia,*® which must have 
absorbed 10,000 or 1 6,000 more. It is evident from the enrolment 
of slaves before Marathon-r-for the first time according to Pausa- 
nias*® — that every effort was made, and as large an army levied as 
possible. The conjecture, therefore,* that the heavy-armed alone 
are reckoned in the estimates of Trogus and Nepos, is thoroughly 
entitled to acceptance; and- we must add to the* numbers reported 
by them a further estimate for the light-armed on the Greek side. 
Now the rule observed at this period with regard to the proportion 
of light to heavy-armed in a Greek army was, that the two should 
be equal in number; * and there is no reason to suppose that there 
was any departure from the rule on this occasion^ We thus obtain 

w The triremes in tlie ^eet of Xei-xes Leake's Demi, pp. 218,219, where this point 
carried only 30 men-at-arms each (intra, is well argued.) 
yii. 184). If this was the complement in ** Justin, ii. 9. 
the fleet of Datis his heavy-armed would Corn. Nep. Vit. Milt. c. 5. 

have been but 18,000. iVs, however, the Pausan. x. It. § 2 , 

fleet of Datis was,'q)ecially intended for the Plut. Par^l. ii. p. 305. 

conveyance of troops, whereas that of Xerxes “ Herod, vi. 108. . *® Ibid. viii. 50. 

merely accompanied his army, it must he Ibid. ix. 28, 29. Six hundred light- 

supposed that the number of soldiers on armed and six hundred heavy-armed, 
hoard eadi trireme was grater. We find ** Ibid. Eight thousand of each description, 

the Chians with 40 soldiers on board their ** Ibid. dis. 90 et seqq. 

vessels at the battle of Ladd (supra, ch. 15), . ^ Pausan. i. xxxii. § 3. 

and the Greeks in the Peloponnesian war ’ ^ See Col. Leake's I&say (Demi of Attica, 

have sometimes as many as 50 (Thucyd. i. p. 222), and Thirlwall's I^t. of Greece, 
61 ; iv* 129). We may suppose that Datis vol. ii. p. 242. 
would embark at least this number. (See ^ Cf. Herod, ix. 29. 
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18,000 for the probable number of the Athenian and 2000 for 
that of the Flatsean contingent; or 20,000 for the whole number 
engaged. 

4. A comparison of the results now obtained will show that the 
disproportion between the two armies was far less than has gene- 
rally been imagined.* The Persian combatants were to the Greek 
as five to one, or possibly as six to one. This was about the propor- 
tion between the combatants at Platsea and victories have often been 
gained against equal or greater odds, both in ancient and modem 
times.* it is enoiigh to mention the battle of Morgarten, which 
has been called “ the Swiss Marathon,” where 1600 mountaineers of 
Schwytz, TJri, and Unterwald, utterly defeated and overthrew an 
army of 20,000 Austrians.® 

5. The Persians, we are told, selected the plain of Marathon, or 
rather Hippias, their guide, selected it for them, on account of its 
fitness for the movements of cavalry.^ Col. Leake has remarked 
that the appearance of the plain is somewhat deceptive in this 
respect.® With an average depth of two miles between the. shore and 
the foot of the hills, it has an- apparent width of about six miles 
between the ranges of JJhrakonera and Argaltki ; but the marshes at 
either extiemity of the plain practically contract it as a battle-field, 
and leave in one place a width of only two miles, or two miles and 
a half, suitable for military evolutions or for encampment. The 
Persians probably landed upon the entire range of low coast, the 
length of which is above six miles,® and anchored their ships off the 
shore in a single line,^ extendii^ to at least this disiance. Their 
landing was unmolested ; and they would easily place on shore, in 
the course of a few hours, the whole aimy with which they meant 
to engage, both horse * and foot. Advancing inland, tliey discovered 

> PJato says that the Greeks at Marathon lutions of cavalry.” It is, he says, rf 
“ diastised the insolence of all Asia ” pitrsi rpax^s, 8ucrfirir«<rTor, 

'Aerfas, Monex. p. 191, ed. Tanchn.). iy iavr^ r^vdyrif \lfiyas (Schol. 

Cornelius Nepos observes — ** Nulla luiquam ad Plat. Meuex. 10). 
tarn ezigua xnanus tantas opes prostravit” ® This is evident from the Maps. In 
(Milt. c. 5). Even Col. I.eake calls the vie- Walpole*s Turkey the low beach is said to 
tory the most remarkable for the dispro- extend for ** upwards of seven miles ” (p. 
portion of the parties engaged that history 325). 

has recorded " (Demi of Attica, p. 100). Mr. Blakesley supposes the fleet to have 

* The Persian army at Plateea is reckoned occupied two miles ouly of the coast (Ezeur- 

at 350,000, not including the cavalry (infra, sus on Book vi. p. 178); and Col. Leake 
iz. 32, ad fin.). The Greeks by whom they suggests that one rank of the ships only 
were defeated consisted of the Spartans, who was upon the beach, and that the others 
with their Helots were 50,000, the Tegeuis, were anchored behind them ” (Demi,p. 213, 
who were 3000, and the Athenians, who note). But there seems to be no reason why 
Were 16,000 — ^in all 69,000. ^ the disembarkation idiould not have taken 

^ At Arbela the Persians exceeded a mil- place along the whole line of coast from the 
lion, according to AiTian (Ezped. Alez. ii. foot of Jlrilessus {Argaliki) to the salt lake 
8), while the whole army of Alexander was of Dhrakonera, In that case a single line 
only 47,000 (ibid. c. 12) — a propoHion of would have suflioed for the whole fleet, even 
above 25 to 1. if we reckon it at 1000 vessels (600 tri- 

* See Russeirs Modern Europe, vol. i. p. remes and 400 horse-transports). 

467. ' ■ ' ^ Mr. Blakesley supposes that the horiM 

’ Herod, vi. 102. were never landed at all (Excursus, p. 174), 

® Demi of Attica, p. 209. It is remark- but remained in EuboBa. He ^inks that the 
able tkit the Scholiast on Plato describes difficulty of landing horses in of an 
Marathon as a place ** very unfit for the evo- enemy caused them to be left behind at the 
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the existence of the two marshes, which obliged them to contraot 
their front, but they would atill have found, after passing the nar^ 
rowesl point, a space of nearly three miles in width, perfectly fit for 
a camping-ground, between tne &nall marsh (6 on the plan) and the 
great marsh (8 on ditto), or between the former and^'the foot of 
Mount KordM, Their front being thus placed at an average distance 
of about three quarters of a mile from the sea, sufficient room was 
obtained for the tents and pickets of 100,000 or 120,000 men. The 
heavy-armed, 30,000 in number, were probably arranged nearest 
the enemy, and must have been drawn up about four deep at the 
time of the engagement* The Persians and Sacae occupied the 
centre of the line, which is the usual post of honour in oriental 
armies — ^the less wailike auxiliaries were disposed to the right* and 
to the left. The light-armed were undoubtedly arranged according 
to the ,usual Persian practice, behind the heavy-drmed, and shot 
their arrows over their heads.* With regard to the cavalry, it was 
probably designed to be disposed upon the wings,® and here it may 
have had its station originally ; but the silence of Herodotus as to 
any part which it took in the battle, together with the explanation 
offered by Suidas of the Athenian proverb irTreec, seems to 

show that when the engagement took place it was away from the 
field, either procuring forage .or employed on some special service. 
Col. Leake supposes that, as* the Persians were cramped for room, 
the cavalry warfsent Away at the first to “ some neighbouring plain,” 
where it orders to remain “motionless in its cantonments.”* 
But it is perhaps, more probable that the absence was temporary 
and (so to speak) accidental. For tho Persians to have sent away 
permanently that arm to which they mainly trusted for success, and 
on account of which they had chosen Marathon for their landing- 
place, would have been absolute madness. But if forage failed — and 
in the course of seven or eight days the requirements ef 10,000 
horse may easily have exhausted the crops standing in the Mara- 
thonian plain on the arrival of the expedition — it might be necessary 
to send them temporarily into neighbouring plains or valleys to 
supply themselves. Tho long inaction of the Greeks would have 
seemed to make the risk loss, as it might have appeared to Datis 
that the enemy was determined to remain wholly on the defensive. 

fiist, and that the intention was to send for of nearly three inilea. Allowing two feet 
them when the Athenians evacuated their to a man, it would require a line of 7920 
position, and left* the road open which led men to fiU this space. Thirty thousand 
into the plain of Athens. But Marathon might thus, by a very slight expansion of< 
had been seldet^ as the point of debarkation the ranks, have been ranged in the space 
precisely because it was thought that the four deep. Aoiifirding to Xen<^hon this was 
L>rse could act*with peculiar effect there; the regular depth of the Persiau phalanx 
and even if originally there had been a hesi- (Cyvop. vi. iii. § 24). 
tation about landing them, yet, when the * Aristophanes notices the dense flights of 
Persians were for al^ve a week in full pos- the Persian arrows on this occasion (Vesp. 
session of the whole line of coast, the 1049: dwh rwv ro(ev/asCrwF oiK iiv 

culty must have vanished, and the horse IdeTy rby obpav6p). Xenophon (1. s. c.) 
would have bsen sent for. My own belief shows tHeir position in the rear of the heavy- 
is, that they were brou^t with the other aitoed. 

troops add disembarked lit onoe, ^ As at Arbela (Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 

’ By the nature of the ground it is evi- 11) and elsewhere, 
doit that the Persian front had an extension * Demi of Attica, pp. 215, 216. 
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The Greets on their part seem to have been originally drawn 
np at the entrance of the valley of Prand, which is with good reason 
believed to represent the ancient Marathon. They here blocked up 
the direct to Athens, which lay through the pass of Stamdta 
into the valley of the Cephissus, while at the same time they were 
in a position to defend the two other routes by which the capital 
might have been threatened. The Persians might have marched up 
the valley of the Marathdna^^ through the modem village of that 
name and (Bnoe {In&i\ but the Greeks could then have met them at 
Stamdta, if they attempted to pass between that place and Inoi, dr at 
Deceleia, if thdy tried to reach Athens by way of the great northern 
road which connected the capital with Oropus. Or again, the Per- 
sians might have defiled to the left, and have proceeded to pass 
over the low spur from Mount Brilessus {^Argaliki) which shuts in 
the Marathonian plain on the south, along the road which led to 
Athens by Pallcn6 and the valley of the Ilissus ;® but in that case 
they would have laid open their flank — and not only so, biit their 
right flank, which the shield did not cover — to an attack from the 
Greeks,® and would have risked the separation of their force into 
two bodies. At Vrand alone — ^in the central valley of thd three — 
could a watch be kept upon all three routes : and here therefore the 
Greeks posted themselves. The position was one of great strength. 
The valley of Vrand is at its entrance less than a mile in width ; so 
tliat, allowing two feet to a man, the Greek army might have been 
drawn up entirely across* it, maintaining throughout a unifbrm depth 
of eight.* The right would rest upon the hill ot Argaliki, which is 
lofty and covered with pines ; * the left upon Mount Kotrord, which 
is barren and less elevated, but peculiarly rugged and difficult of 
access.® The Greeks were thus protected from what they prin- 
cipally feared — the attacks of cavalry upon their flanks ; and they 
may even have taken steps to diminish the danger of such attacks 
in front, by felling trees and strewing them over the entrance of the 
valley.^ 

7. The Greek commanders, no doubt, expected to be at once 
attacked in their position, which .they were prepared to defend as 
the Peloponnesians afterwards defe^ed Tbermopylm. But the 
-tactics of the Persians at this time were different. They had suc- 
ceeded in reducing Eretria by internal treachery with little loss to 
themselves,® and were resolved to play the same game in Attica. 
They had probably no fear of the result of a battle, but felt they 
would please their master better if they accomplished the objects of 
the expedition without the effusion of blood. We may also give 
Hippias credit for a real wish to avoid the slaughter of his country- 

? By the road maiked cc in the plan, commonly preferred (see Diet, of Antiq. ad 
p. 395. . voc. EXERCITUS, p. 484). 

® By the road marked aa. This was evi- * Leake’s Demi, p. 79. 
dently the route followed by Pisistratus in ® Ibid., and compare p. 211. 
his march upon Athens (snpra, i. 62). ^ Corn. Nep. Milt. c. 6. Frontinus re- 

• This point is well.put by Mr. Blakesley lates (Strateg. ii. 2) that Cleomenw had used 
(Elxcurs. p. 176), the only writer (so far as this i^e of obstructing walry in^his war 
I know) who has noticed it. with Hippias (supra, v. 64). 

^ This was the depth which the Greeks ® He;^. vi. 101. 
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men, like t^t wjiicli actuated Fisiatra^ nearly fifty years pre- 
viously.* A<^OTdingly, negotiation^ Were set on foot with the 
partisans of the exiled family at Athens, and perhaps in other parts 
of Attica,' froxn which great things were expected : and in the mean 
time hostilities were suspended, and no attempt made even to molest 
the army in its position. Col. Les^e has expressed surprise that, 
during the period which intervened between the landing of the 
Persians and the battle, the}’ did not “spread on every side, occupy 
all the hills around the plain, and annoy the Greeks by attacks, 
especially from their archers, upon the flanks and rear,”® This 
would.no doubt have been the conduct of an enemy anxious* to push 
matters to extremities ; but if the. Persian commanders hoped to 
obtain the submission of Aihens itself without a battle, it would 
have been natural for them to avoid movements the effect of which 
might probably have been to bring on a general engagement. They 
therefore remained within their lines, waiting to hear, either that 
Athens was ready to make submission, or at least that a civil war 
was begun there, which could not but have soon extended to the 
camp, and would then have broken up the Greek army.® 

8, The delay on the part of the Greeks scarcely needs to be 
accounted for. Being in their own country, strongly posted, with 
abundant supplies at hand, excellently placed for the defence of 
their capital, and looking for the arriyal within a short time ' of 
important reinforcements, they had every strategic reason to remain 
quiet, at least until the Spartans should come to their assistance. 

Delay was sure to injure the Persians in many ways. They would 
suffer from their close packing, from the vicinity of the marshes,, 
even from mere change of climate. Their stock of provisions luore- 
over could not but have been in time exhausted, in which case they 
would, have had to re-embark without striking a blow, or to have 
undertaken the perilous task of assaulting the Greek position. The 
most remarkable circumstance in the whole stioiggle is,' that the 
Greeks should have assumed the offensive, especially at the time 
they did, when the arrival of the Spartans might almost hourly be 
expected. Two causes seem to have combined to produce the 
sudden change in the Greek tactics. The first is that mentioned by 
Herodotus * — the danger of an explosion' at home. Miltiades was 
as well aware as Datis or Hippias that public opinion at Athens was 
in an unsettled state — that there were still many in the town who 
“ loved tyranny better than freedom.”® This circumstance made it 
highly desii-able that a battle should be fought som ; and, if matters 
had actually come to a crisis at Athens, there would have been 

Herod, i. 63. When, about tlie time at which they had 

^ See Blakesl^'s Excursus, p. 176. looked for this succour to arrive, the news 

* Demi, p. 215. ■ reached them that Sparta would not move till 

* This view rests chiefly on Herod, vi. thefullmoon,theyfoundthatthey would have 

109. It receives some support from the story to wait five or six days more. Only eleven 
of the shield (ibid. chs. 121-124), which days seem to have intervened between the 
cannot have been without a foundation. march of the Athenians to Marathon and 

^ When the Athenians first took up their the actual arrival on the field of the 2000 
position' at Marathon ^y would have ex- Spartans. >• 

pected aid from Sparta in about five days. ^ Herod, vi. 1Q9. ® Ibid. i. 62. 
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nothing (nirprising in the ffM^t of the Greeks attacking. But this 
does not appear to have been the case. At least we hear of nothing 
more than the general danger which was fuUy known to Miltiades 
ten days earlier.* The question therefore arises, why did Miltiades, 
after remaining on the defensive so long, suddenly change his tactics 
and make the assault? Why, especially, did he do so when he 
must have known that the Spartans were on their road, and would 
probably anrive within a day or two? The fact' mentioned' by 
Suidas, and negatively confirmed' by Herodotus, of the casual ab-, 
sence of the Persian horse on the day of the battle, exactly answers 
this question, and removes the difficulty. If the Persians, finding 
that forage grew scarce, and was not to be had in the immediate 
neighbotirhbod, and at the same time despising their enemy’s in- 
action, and believing that he would .never venture on attacking 
them, sent their horse on this day to forage for themselves in the 
plain of Tricorythus, or the vallej’s which open out of it; and if this 
movement was observed by the Greeks or reported to them by 
the lonians nothing is more natural than that Miltiades should 
promptly take advantage of the capital error of his antagonist, and 
march upon him before it could be rectified. His knowledge of the 
Persian warfare made him confident that in the absence of the 
cavalry he could lead his Greeks to an assured viotpry'; and he may 
not have been sorry to obtain for his own state the whole honour, 
which a few days later must have been shared with Sparta. 

9. Miltiades had probably long determined on the mode in which 
he would attack if he should be compelled to do so, or should find 
a fitting opportunity. As he must necessarily in that case advance 
into the plain, he had resolved, in order not to be outflanked, to 
extend his line till it equalled, or nearly equalled, that of the Per« 
sians : and as even this arrangement would not, under the great 


* Mr. B]akeBle 7 supposes that the battle 
was fought on the fifth' day after the arriv^ 
of the Athenians at Marathon (Excursus, p. 
177). He corrects, very propci-ly, Mr. 
Grete'#mistake in assuming that die nine 
other generals all resigned their command 
to Miltiades, and points out (what is un- 
doubtedly true) that Herodotus only speaks 
of such a surrender on the pai't of ibur out 
of the nine (cf. Herod, vi. 110). But he 
improperly concludes from this that the 
battle was fought ** on the fifth day.'* He- 
rodotus does not say so. He merely says 
negatively that Miltiades' did not fight on 
any of the days conceded to him, but waited 
for his Own turn. He does not say that the 
conceded days were consecutive, and it is 
very unlikely that it would just happen that 
the four generals who gave up their turns 
should have had the right of command on 
four following days. We cannot really 
gather from this p^ of the narrative of 
Herodotus on which day he considers the 
battle to have been fought. We can, how- 
ever, do so from other parts of his narra- 

VOL. III. 


tive. Herodotus tells us that Phidippides 
was sent off to Sparta before the generals 
1^ the city — doubtless on the morning of 
the same day. He arrived at Sparta on the 
evening of the day following. That was the 
ninth of the current S]>artan month, six 
days before the full moon, which fell on the 
15th. The Spartans marched out on the day 
alter the full moon— t. e, on the Ifith ; and 
they arrived at Athens late on the thii*d day, 
which was the 18th. This, according to 
Plato (Leg. iii. p. 104, e4* Tauchn.), was 
the day afosr the battle, which was conse- 
quently fought on the 17th of the Spartan 
paonth, the tenth day after Phidippides 
started for Sparta and the Athenians mailed 
to Mai*athon. Herodotus confirms toe fiict 
of toe Spartans arriving at this time by 
muking them piocesd to Marathon, and there 
view the Pei-sian dead, which would cer- 
tainly not have been left unburied longer 
than necessary, and would probably have 
been all interred by toe end of the second 
jiaj after the battle. 

* Am Suidas says. 

2 F 
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disparity pf numbers, offer complete security, be bad determined 
further to give his wings a strength which would oblige him seriously 
to weaken his centre. A great boldness and origindity is traceable 
in this handling of the ttoops under him. Hitherto Greek tactics 
had been of the simplest kind : they fought in phalanx order, with 
a unifom depth throughout, rarely falling short of eight. Miltiades 
suddenly conceived the idea of venturing, against Persians, to bring 
his troops inJto line. If he maintained on the wipgs for any distance 
a depth (say) of four files, a considerable portion of his centre must 
have consisted of a single line of Hoplites.* Behind these he may 
have placed a second, and possibly a third line of light-armed ; but 
these would be rather for appearance than for strength, and would 
have been no match for Persians and Sacse. 

10. Having made this disposition of his troops as rapidly as pos- 
sible, but assuredly not without attracting uie attention of the 
f’ersians, and placing them to some extent upon their guard,^ Milti- 
ades sacrificed, and then gave the signal for an advance. The two 
armies were posted nearly a mile apart, and this space the Greeks 
are said to have passed at a run. - * Their obiect seems to have 
been to give the Persians as brief space as possible for preparation, 
and (in part) to shorten the time of their own exposure to missile 
weapons. For the latter purpose it would have been enough to run 
the last 100 or 150 yards ; but the former may have been regarded 
as of sufficient importance to make the exertion — not perhaps a very 
great one to trained Greeks — ^advisable. The direct effect of the 
charge is not stated. It has been supposed that the Athenians 
were themselves disordered by the rapid movement, and that •the 
defeat of their centre was in consequence of it ; * but this is contra- 
dicted by the words of Herodotus, who says that the Athenians fell 
on the barbarians “ in close array ” {adpooi^ A prolonged and des- 
perate conflict seems to have followed.* The Greeks were success- 
ful on both wings, where their main strength had been placed ; but 
their weakened centre, being opposed to the beat tioops of the 
enemy, was borne back, and suffer^ considerably. Herodotus says 
that it was broken and pursued into the inner country bu# this 

* It has been observed that the Persian mount before the Grades closed with •the 
front must have had an extension of nearly Persian line (Fifleen Decisive Battles, Mara- 
three miles (supra, § 5, note *), which would thon). Mr. Blakesley also r^anls the 
require/ at two feet to the man, a front line char^ as a complete surprise, assuming 
of nearly 8000 men. If we allow the Greek, that the Gredcs had descended into the 
with his larger shield, his larger and heavier plain, and drawn out in line opposite the 
weapons, and his greater self-rdiance, a Persians, on every previous day (Excursus, 
space of three feet, still* for a length of p. 177). 

three miles, a line of 5280 men is requidte. * Herod, vf* 112. Perhaps the Mpa- 
The Greek heavy-armed were hut 10,000. ftdvrcs of Aristophanes fVesp. 1046) is an 
Supposing then the wings, for the space allusion to this feature of the engagement, 
even of 200 yards, to have had a depth of * See Mr. Grote's History of Greece, vol. 
four files, it would follow that above one- iv. p. 470, note *. 

fourth of the centre had hut a single line of * ' Herod. 1. s. c. *Afo}vaiO( 8*, Irt ( rc 
heavy-ajmed. ' . . i0p6oi irpoirifiifay rottri fiapfidpoitrt, 

7 Profossor Creasy supposes that the Xdyov. 

charge took the Persians by surprise. He ^ Her^ vi. 113. Compare Aristoph. 
imagines that the cavalry were present, but. Vesp. 1050. &XX* i/ms iiirwtrdpsirBa {2ik 
had not time to prepare their horses and Bsois wphs iffwipq. 
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seems an esn^eration, arising from that rhetorical spirit and love 
of effect which has been noticed as one of his peculiar weaknesses.* 
As the entire loss on the Greek side was but 192, and as these seem 
to have fallen principally in the combat at the chips,* it is impossible 
that there can have been anything like a rout or disorderly night of 
their centre or main body. It is also evident that, if the pursuit 
had been extended into the inner country, the latter part of the 
battle would have had a very different character from that which is 
assigned to it. If the Persians had really routed the Greek centre 
and pursued it across the plain into one or both of the two valleys 
lying behind — which is what the expression of Herodotus strictiy 
taken implies — the Greek wings, when they united, would have 
found themselves in the rear of the Persian centre, interposed be- 
tween them and their ships, and the Persians in order to escape 
mitst have charged and broken through their line.* But Herodotus 
clearly has no idea of tliis kind. He means to represent the wings 
as thrown across the front of the Persians — first checking their pur- 
suit, then forcing them to give way, finally putting them to flight 
and driving them headlong to their ships. But if this was the true 
character of the movement made by the wings and of its result, the 
Greek centre cannot have been pursued to any great distance. 
Probably it was. in difficulties, had yielded ground, and was about to 
suffer defeat, when it was saved by the arrival to its aid of the vic- 
torious wings. Then the tide turned— the barbarians were forced 
to begin a retreat, which perhaps became little better than a flight 
before they reached their ships. . It can scarcely, however, have 
been the entire rout which Herodotus represents.* Here again his love 
of effect and of lively description has carried him away. The whole 
loss of the Persians was 6400 men out of above 100,000, a number 
indicative of a tolerably orderly retreat, rather than of a rout and 
an indiscriminate slaughter. The loss would have been still smaller 
had it not been for a peculiarity in the ground, which was of great 
detriment to the Persians. The large marsh at the north-east end of 
the plain was interposed between the army and a considerable portion 
of tTO fleet, which lay off the whole length of that narrow strip of 
beach by which the marsh is separated from the sea. In their haste 
to reach this portion of the fleet, the Persians pressed each other 
into the marsh ; and here it was that they suffered their chief losses.^ 

’ See the Introductory Essay, ch. iii. pp. victorious wings. Herodotus could har^y 
82, 83. have thought this and given us no inkling 

* Herod, vi. 114. Col. Leake regards the of it. Plutarch, it must be borne in mind, 
main loss as suffered by the centre, and does not even make the Greek centre retreat ; 
attributes to this the position of the ^oros, it only has some difficulty in defeating the 
or tomb of the Athenians (Demi, p. 212), enemy (Aristid. c. 3). 

but he does not see that the expression, fr * Mr. Blakesley has some good remarks 
roir^ irdwp, at the beginning of ch. 114, on this point (Excursus, 1. s. c.). 
refers to the struggle at the ships. S# his ^ In the picti^re of the battle which 
paraphrase, p. 206. adorned the Pcedld, or Painty Portia), at 

* Mr. Blakesley is the only commentator Athens-rwhich was executed in the time of 
who perceives this (Excursus, p. 178) ; and Perides^while in the main battle the Per^ 
he accepts the consequences, bdieving that sians were represented as hating on equal 
the Persian cent^ was “ caught in a trap,” terms with tm Greeks, in the distance they 
and had to “foi*ce its way tlurough ” the were depicted as suffering great loss in the 

2 F 2 
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There oan have been no great confhsion in the re-embarkation, or 
the Greeks wb^old certainly have taken or destroyed more than seven 
triremes out of 600’. Froll^bly the portion of the force which bail 
been retained on board acted in part as light-armed at this conjunc- 
ture,.and protected the re-embarWtion by clouds of missiles. 

* One other point seems to require a few wor^. What eventually 
became of the Persian cavalry ? Messengers are almost sure to have 
been sent to recall it as soon as the fight TOgan ; but it seems certain, 
the entire description of the battle, that it did not arrive till the 
whole struggle was over. Probably, however, it made its appear- 
ance before nightfall, when it may have been suffered to re-embark 
quietly. The Greeks would not have been anxious for a second 
encounter, and would by that time have either entrenched them- 
selves on the plain, or have returned to the Heracleium. The Per- 
sian fleet was doubtless still in the ofBng, and, on noticing the arrival 
of the horse, would at once send the horse-transports to shore. 
Thus 1 should suppose the horse to have been re-embarked before 
Datis sailed to ^gileia, and to have accompanied him in. his fruit- 
less demonstration against Athens. 

marsh (Pausan. i. xr. § 4'). Pausanias says entire loss of the Persians took place there 
it was the, current belief that almost the (x. § 6). 
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ESSAY II. 

ON THE TRADITIONS RESPECTING THE PELASGIANS. 

1. Original population of Greece and Italy, homogeneous. 2, Kindred races in 
Asia Minor and the islands. 3. Chfuraoteristics of this ethnic group. 4. Por- 
tion of the Pelasgi in it. 5. Extent of country occupied by the Pelasgians. 
6. Their general movement from east to west. 7. Etymology of their nama. 
8. Lines 6f passage. 9. Migrations of the Tyrrheno^Pelasgians. 10. Pelaagio 
walls. 11. Absorption of the Pelasgians in other races. 


*1. That the yarious tribes which are presented to ns by history As 
the earliest inhabitants of the Hellenic and Italic peninsulas were 
for the most part ethnically connected, and constituted in reality a 
single race, has been maintained by most modem writers of repute,' 
and is daily receiving fresh support from the progress of linguistic 
discovery. It now appears* tnat not only was there an element in 
the early Italian population undistiAguishable in ethnic type from 
the race which inhabited Epirus and the I’eloponnese, but that the 
ItaliG nations themselves, the Oscans, Umbrians, Sabellians,* &c., 
were {with one exception*) of the same ethnic stock. A single 
homogeneous people was spread, at the earliest period to which his- 
tory carries us back, over the whole, or by far the greater part, of 
the two peninsulas, reaching from the shores of the Egean to the 
borders of Liguria. 

2. Nor was the race confined within the limits here indicated. 
Sicily, the islands of the Egean, and the western coast of Asia Minor ^ 
were ceiiainly in the possession of the same people ; and it is even 
doubtful whether we ought not to class with them the Phrygians, 
the Carians,^ and the Lydians.* Sufficient materials do not perhaps 


^ Miiller, Dorians, vol. i. (pp. 1-19, 
E. T.); Niobuhr, Homan History, vol. L 
pp* 27-62, E. T. ; Thirlwall, History of 
Greece, vol. i. ch. ii. ; Gladstone, Homer 
and the Homeric Age, vol. i. ch. ii. § 2. 

* * By the labours, chiefly, of Professor 
Lassen, Dr. Lepsius, and Dr. Aufrecdit, who 
have very successfully analysed the remains 
of the Umbidan and Sabeilo-Oscan languages. 
It appears that there is the closest analogy 
between the grammatical forms in these 
tongues and those which prevailed in early 
times among the Homans and, Latins* gene- 
rally. (See Lassen's paper Beitrdge zur- 
Deutung der Engubinischen Tafeln, in the 
Bheinisches Museum for 1833-1834, Dr. 
Anfrecht's contribution to Bunsen's 'Philo- 
sophy of History, vol. iii. pp. 84-1 Q9» and 
the various treatises of L^us.) 

’ That of the Etruscans, whose language 
is decidedly not even Indo-Giermanic.< It is 
surprising that so excellent a scholar and so 
acute a person as Dr. Dpnaldson should 
attempt to prove the Etruscan a ‘^nster** 


dialect to the other Italic languages by means 
of a certain number of similar roots (see 
Varronianus, ch. v.), when its entire struc^ 
ture is so-diffei'ent that ites impossible, even 
from the copious inscriptions that remain, to 
form a conjecture as to its grammar, or do 
more than guess at the meaning of some 
half-dozen words. 

* According to Herodotus, the Carians 
were Leleges (i. 171} ; and the Leleges were 
certainly alli^ to the other races which 
peopled Greece. (Thirlwall, i. pp. 42-46.) 
Homer’s epithet, ficLp$ap 64 >ttpoit does not— 
however we take it — prove the Carians of 
a difierent ethnic family ; for a very slight 
diversity in speech would have been con- 
sidered by the Greeks to constitute a people 
** fprei^ and the true meaning of the 
tenn, as applied to the Carians, seems to be 
that they spoke bad Greek. vol. i. p. 
549 .£ 

* The Lydians were of the same race ts 
the Carians. (See Appendix to Book L 
Essay xi. p. 548.) 
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yet exist to decide this qixestipn ; but the Phrygian remains raise a 
strong suspicion of a close ethnic connexion between that people 
and the Greeks.* Jf this affinity be admitted, we must extend the 
limits of the race in question to the mountain-chain of Taurus and 
the banks of the Halys. 

3. Community of language was not the only tie which united the 
'various tribes scattered over this vast space. A general resemblance 
in manners, habits, and religious belief characterised them, and dis- 
tinguished them alike from their Semitic neighbours upon the south- 
east, and from the ruder and more savage races of Thracians and 
Illyrians who bordered them upon the north. Peaceful habits, 
agricultural pursuits, a love of navigation, and a taste for true art, 
seem to have been the leading features of the nation, or family of 
nations, of which we are here speaking. 

4. What exact position the Pelasgiansheld in this ethnic group it 
is not easy to determine. The words Pelasgic and Pelasgian are used, 
both by ancient and modern writers, sometimes in a wider, some- 
times in a narrower acceptation ; on the one .hand, as co-extensive 
with the entire ethnic group in question ; on the other, os limited 
to a mere single tribe,* on a par with Caucons, Leleges, Dryopes, 
Dolopes, and such minor divisions of the one great national family. 
It is observable, however, that the earlier writers, almost without 
exception, incline to give to the name a wide rather than a narrow 
meaning.' iBschylus makes Pelasgus, king of Argos, rule over all 
Greece, from the Peloponnese on Sie south to the river Strymon 
upon the north.* Herodotus says Greece was called anciently Pe- 
lasgia,* and includes, under the common name of Pelasgi, the Athe- 
nians;'* the Arcadians," the lonians of Asia Minor,'* the Lemnians,'* 
the Samothraoians,'* and the Orestonians." Even Homer, who of 
all the early writers, makes least mention pf the Pelasgians, yet 
seems to acknowledge their wide extent by connecting them at 
once with Crete,'* Dodona,'' and Thessaly.'* On the other hand, 
Thucydides distinctly states that the Pdasgic was only the xhost 


* See App. to^ok i. Elssay zi« p. 547. 

^ Besides the writers mentioiied in the 
text, Apollodonis and Strabo, careful 
gatherers of ancient traditions, seem to de- 
serve espdcial mention. The famous gene- 
alogy of the former seems to assign to the 
Pelasgian race not only, the Thesprotians,. 
Peuoetians, Macedonians, and Arcadians, 
but also tbe Caucons and the Lydansl 
(Bibliothec. in. viii. § 1.) The latter says 
distinctly, ** Almost all writers agree 
Aoyovo’iv dirovres axMv ri) tlmt the Pe- 
lasgians were an andent tribe ^read ooer 
the whole o/ Greece " (v. p. 312.) 

* Supplioes, 246-267. 

* Her^. ii. 56. Compare Acusilaus (Fr. 
11), who indudes in the name all Greece as 
&r as Larissa and Pharsalia. Ephorus said 
Pelasgia was the andent name of the Pelo- 
ponnese.. (Frag. 54. Compare Acoa. Fr. 
12 .) 


w Herod, i. 56. Ibid. i. 146. 

• “ Ibid. vii. 94. “ Ibid. Vi. 137. 

w Ibid. ii. 51. » Ibid. i. 57. 

« Od. xix. 172-177. 

Kpi^ riv yo? carl, Ivt oZifovi wovnf, 

fcoA^ aal iricipa, ircpcpovrof * iv 3* Mfnaim 
iroAAol, dirctpciTioi, cat iin^KOttra iroAijcf* 
oAAii 6* oAXwv ykhava fiMiuyiUvii* jy /lir 
*Avatot, 

ly 8 *En6fcpi|rtt fuyaX^vopct, cy O Kd8a»yts, 

7t 8ioi n IlcAaayd. 

^ IL xvi. 233. Zev dyo, AwdwyaTe, 
ncAeuryiK^, patw. Some writers 

understand a D^nain Thessaly (Gladstone, 
voL i. p. 106) ; but I see no reason to believe 
that there was ever more than one Dodona. 
» U. ii. 681. 

Nvv a6 TO^, Syooi ih UtKaayixhe *Apfyoc 
jfycaoy— 

oZ y *AAoy, Oi t' *iAtfin)y, oZ rt Tpqx^' 
iAoyro, fc.T.X.. 
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numeroTis of the many connected races which peopled Greece 
and even the writers who dwell most upon their vast extent dis- 
tinguish from them several other races/ who must yet be reckoned 
among the earliest inhabitants of Greece, and who may reasonably 
be regarded as sister tribes to the Pelasgian. We must therefore 
collider the appellation of Pelasgi, not as attaching properly, likes 
Ariw, Slave, or even Teuton, to all the various members of an 
entire ethnic family, but rather, like Hindoo or Saxon, as the name 
of a particular branch, itself split up into a number of subordinate 
tribes, each distinguished from the rest by a peculiar title. The 
Leleges, Guretes, Oaucones, Dolopes, Dryopes, Boeotian Thracians, 
&c., are rather to be regarded as tribes parallel to the Pelasgic than 
as divisions of it. They bore probably the same relation to the 
Pelasgians that the Oscans did to the Umbrians in Italy, and the 
Lydians to the Carians in Asia Minor, We cannot pronounce that 
either flowed from the other, or determine which was the more 
ancient — we can only see that in the very earliest times on which 
history sheds any light Greece was inhabited by a people, homo- 
geneous indeed, but separated into distinct tribes, and that one of 
these, which (on the authority of Thucydides) we may call the larg- 
est, was the Pelasgian. 

5. It is interesting, however, to trace, so far as we may, the wander- 
ings of this ancient race, which must be considered to have been 
among the earliest of those that passed from Asia into Europe.* They 
possessed, apparently, the western parts of Asia Minor at a veiy 
early date ; * and the two cities which bore the name of Magnesia 
have with reason been ascribed to them.* They are enumerated by 
Homer among the allies of the Trojans ;* and they continued to pos- 
sess places on the Asiatic side to a time later than Herodotus.* They 
are found in many, of the islands ' betweeti the two continents ; and 


** Thucyd. i. 3. Karh UBini 8^ AKKa 
Ktd rh IIcAacrycK^v nKtitfrov. 

^ Herodotus, in speaking of the rapid 
growth of the Hellenic race, says that many 
other barbarous tribes besides the Pelas- 
gians attached themselves to it (/udAiora 
irpoo’KCXwpiiKdrwy abrf icol & A A w k 
i$v4»p fiap^dpuv ervxv4ivt i« 
58). And Strabo enumerates among th^ 
earliest inhabitants of Greece a large num- 
ber of races which he seems to place on a 
par with the Pelasgians in everything except 
power and extent of territory (vii. p. 485), 

* The first wave of population which 
passed into Europe was, beyond a doubt,' 
Scythic or Turanian. Traces of this race 
appear in the Paednians of I.Ake Prasias 
(supra, V. 16, note *), in the early dwellers 
upon the Swiss lakes (ibid.), in the Etrus- 
cans j(and to some extent the Romans) in 
Italy' (see vol. i. p. 482, and p. 486), in the 
non-Celtic element of the (so-called) Celtic 
races of France and Britain, in the B^ues 
in Spain, the Estbonians on the Baltic, the 


Moskovs of Russia, and the Fins and Laps 
of the Arctic regions. 

* They originally held Cyzicus (Schol. 
ad Apoll. Rhod. i. 987). They preceded 
the Hellenes in Lesbos and Chios (Strab. 
V. p. 221, xiii. p. 621 ; and according .to 
Menecrates (Fr. 1) were spread over the 
whole coast oi I(mia before the commencement 
of the great migrations. (Compare Herod, 
vii. 95. AloA^cx rb irdAat fCoAcd/icvoi 
IlfAcuryoL)^ 

* Niebuhr’s Kleioe Historische Schrifben, 
p. 3.71. 

» II. ii. 840. *linr({eoox 8’ &ye fpvKa 
IIcAeuryfiv iyx^irtpdpoty, 

* As Placia and ScyUed on the Propontis 
(Hero^ i. 57), and Tralles in Caria (Aga- 
thias, ii. p. 54). 

7 In Crete (Horn. Od. xix. 177), Andros 
Oonon. 41), Samothr^ (Herod, ii. 51), 
.emnos and Imbrus (ib. v. 26), wd an- 
ciently in the Cyclades generally (ib. vii. 
95). 
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on the mainland of the Hellenio peninsula they occupy a number of 
most important positions, very distant from one another, at a period 
of great antiquity. Of these the principal are Thessaly, Epirus, 
and the Feloponnese. In Thessaly their presence is marked by the 
Pelasgio Argos,* and the district called Pelasgiotis ; * in Epirus 
^Dodona was their special seat;^ in the Peloponnese they seem 
anciently to have held undisputed sway,* and the Arcadians, lo- 
nians, and even the primitive Argives, seem to have been, one and 
all, Pelasgian races.® They were not, however, limited to the three 
countries which have been mentioned. Attica was Pelasgio at a 
very remote period ;* and a Pelasgian seems to have preceded an Illy- 
rian population in Macedonia.® Nay, the Hellenes themselves, w&> 
in later times offered so remarkable a contrast to the Pelasgians, 
appear from the statement of Herodotus* to have been originally 
one of their tribes. 

In Italy the nations which are most distinctly declared to bo 
Pelasgians are the southern races, the Peucetians, (EnotriAns, and 
lapygians generally.^ There is reason, moreover, to suspect that a 
Pelasgio element entered largely into the composition of the Latin 
people ;® and it capnot, be doubted that the population of Etruria 
was Pelasgian at one time to a very great extent. The Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgi, who are spoken of by more than one ancient writer,® must 
certainly have been connected in some way or. other with the great 
people of northern Italy, whom the Greeks know only as Tyrsenians, 
or Tyrrhenians. And the traditional migration of Pelasgians west- 
ward into Etruria, of which Hellanicus spoke,' is confirmed by the 

* Horn. II. ii. C81. was so also originally, the names Argos and 

• Strabo, vii. p. 477. Larissa sufficiently indicate. (See Thirl wall, 

1 Horn. 11. xvi. 233 ; .£schyl. Suppl. yoI. i. ch. ii. pp. 34 and 38.) 

254 ; Hesiod, ap.Strab. vii. p. 475 ; Scymn. * Herod, i. 56. 

Ch. 1.449; Kphorus, Frag. 54. Almost * .l^schyJ. Suppl. 261 ; Apollodor. 1. s. c. ; 

all the efirJy tribes between the mouth of Justin, vii. 1. 

the Acbelous and the Acroceraunian moun- * T6 ^EWiivikby [f0Kos], & w o o' x i- 
tains seem to have belonged to the same too IleAairyiKoD, aCirireu, 

stock. The Chaonians (Steph. Byz. ad ic. r. A. i. 58. 'Airoo’x^C'^cr0a« is the wal'd 
Yoc. Xaovia), 'i'hesprotians (Apollodor. ill. by which Herodotus expresses the branching 
viii. § 1 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc. off of a side stream from the main river. 

Teleb^s (Apollod. 1. s. c.), and inde^ the (See iv. 50.) 

Bpirot nations generally (Strab. v. p. 313), 7 Dionys. Hal. 1. s. c. ; Pherecyd. 1. s. c. 

are reckoned by authors of repute among &c. » ' 

the Pelasgians. ^ It has generally been thought that the 

2 This seems to have been the reason why , Latin language gives proof of (see Nie- 
the Peloponnese was specially called Pelasgia. buhr^s Horn. Hist. i. p. 65 ; Marsh’s Horae 
(Ephoros, Frag. 54 ; Acusilaus, Frag. 12.) Pelasgicae, ch. iv. ; and Mir. Gladstone's 

^ Herodotus calls the Arcadians a Pelasgic Homer, voL i. pp. 299-301); but perhaps 
people (i. 146) ; uid the old traditions gene- the resemblanops lietween it and Greek might 
rally connected thie Pelas^i with Arcadia in be otherwise explained. A better proof is 
some special way. Ephorus speaks of Ar- furnished by the Pelasgic character of the 
Ga4ia as the earliest seat of the race (Frag. Latin religious system. 

54) ; and the myth in Apollodorus (1. s. c.) * Sophocl. Inach. ap. I^nys. Hal. i. 25 ; 

is to the same effect. Again,, the Italuip Thucyd. iv, 109 ; Csllimach. ap. Scbol. 
colonies were said to have sent out from Aristoph. Av. 832, &c. 

Arcadia. (Pherecyd. Frag. 85; Dionys. * Hellanicus, Frag. 1. Sfe also Strab. 
Hal. i. 11 ; Pausan. Arcad. hi.). ThiU: Ionia v. p. 312; where Agylla (0«re) is called a 
(afterwards Achsea) was Pelo^^an we learn Pelasgic settlement, and Dionys. Hal. i. 18. 
from Herodotus (vii. 94) ; and that Argolis 
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remains of Etrascan art, where the language is often very closely 
akin to the Greek.* 

6. The general p^rogress of the Pelasgian pecmle may thus he 
traced from Asia Minor, by the Propontis and Egean, and again 
by Crete and the islands into Greece, and from Greece across the 
Adriatic into Italy. There is indeed no such distinct histoxioal 
evidence of the former, as there is of the latter, movement ; but 
while we have the strongest grounds for believing it from our 
general knowledge of the mode in which the eai’th was peopled, 
what histoiy does show us is in entire accordance with such a view. 
For the Pelasgians of Asia aro, at the earliest period to, which 
history goes hack, a declining people, bearing no resemblance to 
immi^nts who have made settlements in foieign territory, but 
exhibiting the appearance of an oppressed remnant, with difficulty 
maintaining itself against more powerful races. Masters at an 
early tipio of the valleys of the Hermns and Mseander, in each of 
which they had Larissas or fortresses,* possessors of the entire coast 
from Mycalo northwards to the Hellespont^ and of the islands of 
Chios and Lesbos, ‘ they retain, when contemporary history opens, 
but a few scattered posts,* the last stronghol<^ of a people forced 
everywhere to yield to conquerors. The natural explanation of the 
historical phenomena is, that the Pelasgi were the original popula- 
tion of western Asia, and that their emigrations across the sea into 
Europe were occasioned by the pressure upon them of immigrants 
from the east, Lydians, 1 Phrygians, and Carians, who forced them 
westward, and so caused their occupation of Greece and Italy, 

7. The etymology of the name Pelasgi has been thought to 
confirm this view of their original seat. It has been regarded as 
equivalent to “ swarthy Asiatics ” — a title which is supposed to 
have been given them by the qld inhabitants of Greece^ to mark 
at once their proper country and their most striking physical cha- 
racteristic/ But this argument rests upon too insecure . a basis 
to entitle it to much weight. The true etymology of the word 
Pelasgian is veiy uncertain ;® and the theory in question requires 
us to suppose European Greece already inhabited by a race similar 
in language to the Pelasgians, yet physically contrasted with them, 
at the time when the latter first made their appearance in Europe. 

8. The order in which the European settlements were made, the 


3 As in the well-known legend ** Mi mnnn showed long ago. (Lexil. ad voc. 

Kalairu fiiios** Ka\edpov fut6s), ’Aw/ 17 , p. 155, note. E. T.) 

given by Lanzi. (Epitafi scelti, No. 191.) • The ancients regarded neAmrynJ as a 

* Stmbo, ix, p. 638, and xiii. p. 891. variatit of ireKapyol, “storks,” and said 

^ Meneui-ates ap. Strab. xiii. p. 891. . the name marked their wandering habits 

* Stiabo, V. p. 313. (Philoch. ad Senr, JRn. viii. 600; Strabo, 

^ Tralles (Agath. 1. s. d), Plada, and v. p. 313). Moderns hare suggested that it 

Scylace (Herod, i. 57). * is derived from the Hebrew name J’eleg, 

^ See Dr. Donaldscm’s Yarronianus, pp. from the verb wcAc/Cciv, from the noon 
24, 25. He regaitU IIcX- as equivalent to ircAayor, and from the two words 

** black,” on the analogy of w48a “ to till,*' and Aypos, “ the field.** (See 
(ssifi^rd), and the meanings of w^Aior, Yarronianus, 1 . s. c., and compare Mr. Olad- 

ircA-i8v4r, ne \-<4 (Apoliod. I. ix. § 8 }, • stone’s ‘Homer,’ vol. i. pp. 211-215.) No- 
&c, ‘Asgi might undoubtedly be equivalent thing is more difficult than to discover the 
to Aset, or Asict, the people of Asia, as Butt- original meaning of ethnic titles. 
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period at which they commenced, and the routes which the emi- 

S ation followed, cannot with any accuracy he determined. Fro- 
bly, while some were crossing by the Bosphorus and Hellespont, 
others passed from island to island across the Egean, while the 
route of Rhodes, Carpathus, Crete, CythSra, may have been pursued 
by a third stream of immigrants. To the first of these bodies, 
apparently, would belong the settlements in Lemnos, Imbrus, and 
mmothrace, the ancient population of Macedonia, the PerrheBbians, 
the inhabitants of the Thessalian Argos, and the Epirots; to the 
second, the Felas^ of the (Cyclades and the early inhabitants of 
Attica ; to the third, the Pelasgi of Crete, CythSra, and the Felo- 

K nnese. Subsequently, two great streams seem to have set 'into 
ily;. one, starting from Arcadia, proceeded into lapygia,' and 
flowed northwards ; the other skirted the Adbriatic, spread over the 
plain of the Fo, and thence extended itself towards the south.' To 
the former belong the (Enotrians, Feucetiahs, Messapians, Daunians, 
&o. ; to the latter the Tynhenian Felasgi and, perhaps, the Latins. 

9. The later wanderings of the Tyrrhenian Felasgi are capable of 
being traced with some approach to' exactness. Driven from their 
own country by ih% inroads of an Alpine people, or impelled to 
seek new seats by a spirit of enterprise,® they proceeded eastward, 
and are found, when we first catch sight of them, on the Greek 
side of the Adriatic, in Acaimania/ After this they appear in 
Boeotia, where they assist the Boeotian Thracians against the Cad- 
mians.® Next we learn that they obtained settlements in Attica 
at the foot of Mount Hymettus, and assisted the Athenians to 
fortify their acropolis"; but after a while were compelled once more 
to emigrate,® and went some to the Hellespont some to Lemnos,® 
and some possibly to Mount Athos.® In these places they con- 
tinued to the time of our author, and bore the name of Tyrrhenian 
Felasgi, to distinguish them from other branches of the same 
stock. 

10. The skill of the Felasgi in fortification was justly celebrated. 
The Felasgio wall of Athens has been mentioned above. It, was no 
solitary specimen, but one of a vast number of works which every- 
where through Greece and Italy attested the presence of this people. 
These structures, the peculiar characteristic of which is that they are 
made of polygonal blocks fitted together without cement or mortar, 
are found in great abundance on the western coast of Asia Minor, 
in Epirus, the Feloponnese, and Italy. They are sometimes called 
Cyclopean, a name which marks well their grandeur and antiquity, 


1 This is the emigration of Pherecydes 
(Fr. 85), Pausanias (Arcad. iii.), and Dio- 
nysius (Antiq. R. i. 11). Arcadian names 
occurred frequently in ^uthem Italy. 

’ ^ See the famous fragment of Hellanicus 
(Fr. 1, Hist, Gr. Fragm. vol. i. p. 45). 

® If, with Niebuhr, we view the Pelasgic 
as the conquered element in the Etruscan 
nation, we must consider the Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgi as fugitives from Italy. If, with 
Dr. Donaldson, we believe the Pelasgi of 


Etruria to have^ltonquered the former inha- 
bitants, we may imagine that after the con- 
quest they Imme marauders, like the 
Normans in later times. 

* See Pausan. l. zzviii. § 3. 

^ Strabo, iz. p. 583. 

® Heiud. vi, 137 ; Pausan. L s. c. ; 
Thucyd. iv. 109. , 

7 Herod, i. 57. 

» Ibid. vi. 137 ; cf. iv. 145. 

• Thucyd. 1. s. C! 
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but which throws no light upon their real origin. It would seem 
that the unwarlike character of the Pelasgians led them, from the 
first, to trust to walls for their defence against the enemies who 
assailed them on all sides. Hence the numerous Larissas or strong- 
holds by which their movements can be tracked,* defences which 
from the vast size of the separate blocks have defied the hand of 
time, and bid fair to outlast all the structures of later ages. 

11. If it be asked what became of a people so numerous, and in 
ancient times so widely spread, the answer is that they were for the 
most part absorbed by races more or loss nearly akin to them. In 
Greece Proper, the Hellenes, a daughter race, if we are to believe 
Herodotus,* swallowed them up, impressing upon them everywhere 
their own higher development and more advanced type of character. 
In Asia Minor they became mingled with the Carions, the Lydians, 
and the Phrygians ; while in Italy they were either reduced to the 
condition of serfs, as the (Enotrians * and (probably) the Tyrrhe- 
nians,^ or united with their conquerors to form a new people, as the 
Latins. Their whole character was plastic and yielding, not firm 
nor formative; and their fate was to furnish a substratum upon 
which stronger nationalities established and developed themselves. 


* Of these Stephen enumerates twelve (ad 
TOC. Adpi<r<ra), and Strabo (tx. p. 638) an 
equal number. Mr. Clinton has collected 
notices of sixteen (F. H. vol. i. pp. 25, 26, 
note). 

3 Herod, i. 58. 1 have alraady considered 
the question of the relation of the Hellenes 
to the Pelasgi in the essays appended to vol. 
i. (Essay xi. p. 546-547). To the authorities 
there quoted on the subject of their near 
oonnexion, may be added Dionysius of Hali- 


carnassus, who regards the Pelasgians aa in- 
cluded in the Hellenes (Ant. I^om. i. 9 ; 

UtKaayol rc Mai tuv '£\- 

Kfimp Tipkt iLVOfAtx'^dvrts, k. t. A.) j and 
Strabo, who makes the Pelagian occupants 
of Agylla speak Greek (v. p. 312), 

3 Steph. Byz. ad voc. Xior. 

* For the theory of Niebuhr as to the 
Etruscan nation appeal's to me preferable to 
that of Dr. Donaldson. 
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NOTE A. 

ON THE DEBIVATION AND MEANING OF THE PBOPEB NAMES OF THE 
MEDE8 AND PERSIANS. 

[Note.*— The published sources of the subjoined analysis are Sir H. Bawlinson’s 
Vocabula^ of the ancient Persian Language, .contained in the Eleventh 
Volume (Part 1.) of the Asiatic Society’s Journal; M. Oppert’s contributions 
to the Journal Asiatique; Putt’s Etymologische Forschungen; Brookhaus’s 
Glossary at the end of his edition of the Vendidad Sade; and Benfey’s Glos- 
sary in his Keilinschriften. These sources are ihdicated in the following 
way, via, : Benfey’s Glossary by the letter B.; Brockhaus’A by Br.; Oppert's 
Mdmoires by O.; Pott’s Forschungen by P.; and Sir H. Rawlinson’s Vocabu- 
lai'y by R. voc. Additional condliunicationB fr6m Sir Henry Rawlinsou are 
marked H. C. R. : where there are no initials affixed, the conjecture is made 
by the Editor. When no authority is cited for the name, it occurs in Hero- 
dotus.] 

AcHiBMENEB (Old Hakhdmunisli) is oitlicr from Old Pers. hakhd (SanS. 
sakhd), “a friend,” and an attributive affix, equivalent to the Zend and 
Sanscrit mat, ** with,’^ or “ possessing,” which makes the nominative in 
man (H. C. R. vide supra, vol. i. p. 211, note ; or else, from hakhd, and 
a root like the Sanscrit manaa, which is the Greek fUvot, Latin mens, and 
our mind. In the former case the name means “ possessing friends in 
the latter “friendly.” 

Am AUDI (a Persian tribe*, Strab. xi. p.. 741) is thought to be from the Zend Au, 
which is equivalent to the Sanscr. m, and the Greek c^, and Mod. Pers. 
merd, “ vir,” or “ heros.* —P. As the old Persian word for “ man,*’ how- 
ever, is martiya (Zend mereto), and the meaning is “ mortal ” (from mri 
“to die ”) rather than “ a hero,’* this etymology may well be doubted. 
It is better to refer both Amardi and Mardi to mridh, “to kill** or 
“ fight.** See under Mardonius. At any rate the first element in Amardi 
cannot possibly be hu, “ good.” — H. C. K. (See below, Ariomahdus.) 

Abaspes (Xen.) is probably from Sanscr. Ariya, Zend Airya, “ noble, excel- 
lent,” and a^a, which in old Persian, as in Zend, meant “ a horse.** (See 
Sir H. Rawlinson’s Vocabulary, ad voc. 'Uvaajpa^ p. 86.) The name 
means “ having excellent horses.” 

Abbaces is a corrupt form of Harpagua, q, vide. 

Abiab'igneb, from Ariya, “ excellent,*’ or here “ the excellent One,” t. e. 
Ormazd, and Sanscr, hltaja, “ to serve ;’* therefore “ serving the Excellent 
One.”— H. 0. R. 

Abiaces (Arrian) is almost certainly Ariya, with a termination ak, which is 
either a diminutive, equivalent to tlie modem ]g^ian ek ; or, more pro- 
bably a Scythic suffix, representing the terminal guttural so common in 
the primitive Babylonian, which may be compared with the Basque c at 
the end of names, and is perhaps, like that, a suffixed article. — H. C. R. 

Abiibus (Xenoph.) seems to be simply the Greek rendering of Ariya^ 
“ excellent.” 

Abiabamnes (Old Pers. Ariydrdmana') from Ariya and rdmana, akin to the 
Sanscrit raman, “ a lover,” and the Zend rdman, “ pleasure ** (R Voc.), is 
‘ perhaps “ a lover of what is noble.” Oppert says, from ariya and aramna, 
“joy;* 
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Abimazks (Q. CurtA from anya, and maz^ ** great.” (Compare Zend mas and 
Sanscrit moAa, Gr. fictj’oDv, &c.) Perhaps Ari here has the force of tho 
Greek, dpt or cpe, in dpi(Tfko£, k, t. X. 

Abiomardus (according to Pott) is from ariya and a root equivalent to the 
modem Persian werd, “ vir,” or heros ” (P.), whence the ethnic names 
Mardi (see vol. i. p. 345), Amardi, are thought to be derived. The name 
would thus mean “ noble hero.” 

Abizanti (a Median tribe, Herod, i. 101) from ariya and (Zend) zantu, 
stirps,” therefore, “ of noble stock,'* or “ nobly descended.” — P. 

Absaoeb (iEschyl.), from arsa, or arsha (Sanscr* arshyd) “ venerable,” with 
the sumx ak (vid. supr. ad voc. Ari ages). 

Abbamekes, from arsJia and (Sanscr.) manas (v. s. ad. voc. AcHiBMENEB), 
“ venerable-minded.” — P. 

Absameb (Old Pers. Arshdma) from ars^ and ma, a suffix. — 0. 

Arses (Diod. S.) is arsJia, with the Greeflnominatival ending. — R. Voc. 

Arsiteb (Diod. S.), a participial form, from a verb ara or ai'sh, equivalent to 
the Sanscrit risA, “ to exalt.’* Arsites is thus “ exalted, elevated.” — 0- 

Abtabanus is probably for Atrabanus, or rather Atra^ianus, and mav be 
compared with Megapanus.' It is derived from Atra or Adur, “ fire,'^ and 
jpa (which occurs in khsftatrapa — a satrap ”) “ to protect.” The sense is 
“ protecting the fire.” — H. C. R. 

Abtababdbb (Old Pers. Ariamrdim)^ from the transcendental particle arto, 
which is connect^ with the Zend areta^ or ereta^ and vardiya^ which is 
formed by the addition of the adjectival suffix ya to the root vart (com- 
pare Sasser. vrittOf Zend v^rifto, Pazend vart) “celebrated.” Thus the 
meaning of the name is “ very celebrated.” — ll. Voc. 

Abtabazanes, or Artababzareb (which is preferable), from arta and Zend 
herez (which is tho Sanfcr. hhraj) V resplendent.” Artabarzanes s= “ very 

. resplendent.” — P, 

Abtabazus . — Arta is here again probably by metathesis for atra^ fire, as in 
Atradates. (See above, vol. i. p. 201, note ^.) The name means probably 
“ the worshipper of fire,” from Atra, or Adar^ “ fire,” and Sans. hhaj\ 
“ colere, venerari ” (compare Megabazob). 

Abtachases, or Abtachabgs, “very friendly,” from the intensitive particle 
arta, and hakhd, “a friend,” or “friendly.” — 0. (See above ad voc. 
AcilJEUEXES.) 

Abt-eub is probably “great” or “famous.” (Compare Hesych. ’Aprdr, pAyas 
xoc \apirp6s,) It is of course connected with arta. — R. Voc. 

Abtamenes (Justin.) “ high-spirited,” from arto, intensitive, and Sanscr. 
manas pivos. (Comp. AcH^fiMBNEB.) — P. 

Abtapatab (Xeu.) is either “powerful lord,” from arta, intensitive, and 
Sanscr. pail, Zend paiti, “ lord f or “ protected by fire,” from Atra, “ fire,” 
and pdta, the past j^ticiple of pa, “to protect.” (Compare below, 
Bagafateb, &c.) 

Abtapheures may not improbably be from oira, “ fire,” and the Sanse. pri, 
“ to protect.” It would thus be equivalent to Artabanus, and wotdd mean 
“ protecting the fire.” — H. C. R. 

Abtasyras (Gtes.), “ very bright,” or “ the bright sun from arta, intensi- 
tive, and sura (compare Sanscr. surya), or perhaps thura, “ th^un.” 
(The biter root seems to be contained in the name of the month Thura^ 
vdhara. See Sir H. Rawlinson’s Vocabulary, p. 180.) 
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Abtaxebxes (Old Pen. ArtahhahairdC)^ from arto, and Wuihatrd^ a king.” 
(Compare Sanscr. kshatra^ and Zend Ichihathra^ which have the same 
meaning.) Khthatram occurs frequently in the Behistun Inscription for 
crown, or ** empire.** Herodotus is altogether in error when he suppc^ 
that the second element in this name is identical with the name of King 
Xerxes. His translation, however, fiiya apffiot^ may stand, for khtihatra 
means both king ** and “ warrior.**— R. Voc. 

Abtatctes is celebrated,** frorii aria intensitive, and Sanscr. ukta “ said.” — 
H. C. R. • 


Abtatntes and Abtateta (muZ.) from aria in the sense of great *’ (com- 
pare Abtjbub), and an adjectival termination — vent or vemt. (Compare 
Mabdonteb.)— H; C. R. 


Abtembabes is probably, in Old Persian, Atramhara^ from atramy the accu- 
sative case of atray “ fire,’* and &ara, " bearer,** as in Bubares, (Ebares, &c. 
The signification is thus, “ the bearer of fire.” — H. 0. R. 

Abtoohmes, very strong,** from arZa, intensitive, and Zend takhmay ** strong.” 
(Compare Sitbataghmes and I^takt^ghmeb.) 

ABTdNiB (Arrian) may compare wi^the Zend feminine osoont, “casta.**— O. 

Abtoxabeb (Plut.) is perhaps “ rich in gold,” from intensitive, and Zend 
zarOy “ gold.” 

Abpamitbab (Ctes.), “ lover of horses,” from Zend, agpay Sanscr. agvay Mod. 
Pers. a/spy “ a horse ” (comp. Old Pers. ’wvaspa; “ rich in horses **), and 
mitrUy or mithray which is in Sanscr. not only the god Mithras, but also 
“ a friend,** — 0. 

Abpathiees (Old Pers. Aspachana), The first element here is certainly 
a>gpay as in Aspimitras; the second is conjectured to be an equivalent for 
the Sanscr. dhanjay “ rich,” in which case the signification of the name 
would bo “ rich in ‘horses.” This is the view of Pott (Forsch. p. lix.), 
M. Oppert derives the word from the Zend agpathay “ a horseman,” with 
an appellative suffix tna (Journ. As. 4®® l^rie, tom. xviii. p. 369). 
Neither savant seems to be aware that the native form is not Aspathines, 
but Aspacliana (As. Joum. vol. xii. part ii. Note at the end, p. xx.). 

Abtyages, or as the name is more correctly given by Abydenus (ITr. 7), 
Eusebius (Chron. Can. Armen, passim), and others, Abdahaoeb, repre- 
sents beyond a doubt the Zend Aj-dahak (nom. ajis-dahako) “ the biting 
snake,*’ one element of which appears again in the name Deioces, q. v. 
(Compare supra, vol. i. p. 331, note ^ and p. 652, note ”.) — H. C. R. 

Atbadateb (Nic. D.). — This name has been already explained, voL i. p. 201. 
note •. 


ATBiEES«(Old Pers. Atrmoi) is probably from the Zend afar, “fire;** with 
the appellative suffix — 0. 

Atbopates (Arrian), from aiar and Sanscr. patiy Zend paitiy “ lord,” would 
signify “ the lord of fire ” — a lofty title, which perhaps the satrap did not 
ta£:e till he became the real sovereign of the northern Media. Or the word 
may be from atar and pdtoy the participle of gOy “to protect,” which 
appears in satrajpa.” (Compare Abtapatas.) 

AzANEs(^schyl.)is conjectured to be either from the Zend adzdy “strength,” 
and in that case to mean “ strong,” or else to be equivalent to the Sanscrit 
stc-^ha, “good, virtuous.” It is probably the same name with the Ozanes 
of Ctesias. — P. • 

Badbes. — ^If this reading be taken, instead of Bares, in Herod, iv. 167, the 
word may be oammred with the Sanscr. hadhray “ fortunate.”— P.. It 
would be a simple adjective, and correspond exactly to the Roman “ Felix.” 

Baqj&ub is explained by Pott as “ fortunate,” from Zend hdghay Sanscr. 
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‘‘fortune” (Forsch. 1. s. c.) ; but by M. Oppert as “aimant Dieu” 
^oum. As. ut 8upra« p. 367) ; from haga^ “fjod,” and (I presume) the 
Zend yoat^ “ colere, venerari.” 

Bagapates (Ctes.J, according to Pott, is “ lord of fortune," from Zend hdghd\ 
“ fortune,” ana Sanscr. patiy Zend paiti^ “ lord,” (Forsch. p. xxxvii.) 
But M. Oppert’s explanation seems preferable to this. He believes the 
derivation to be from Old Pers. haga^ “ a god,” and ndto, the past parti- 
ciple oipa^ “ to protect.” The sense is then, “ he who is protected by the 
gods.” (Journ. As. 4“* S^ric, tom. xviii. p. 341.) 

Bagasages is perhaps “ strong as a God,” from haga^ and Sanscr. gak^ “ to be 
strong.” Compare the sense of TritantoKchmeSy infra, ad voc. 

Bagoas, according to Pott (Forsch. 1. s. c.), represents the Sanscr. hhagawaty 
“ happy, fortunate.” According to M. Oppert, it is derived from haga, and 
the Zend verb av, “ to protect.” It would thus be the same in meaning as 
Bctgajpatea. 

Bagophanes (Q. Curt.) is regarded by Pott as the Sanscr. adjective hhagavan, 
' “ excellent.” (Forsch. p. xxxvii.) M. Oppert explains it as “prot^^s^ par 
Dieu ” (Joum. As. p. 357)^ deriving ^hanes from the root pd, and appar- 
ently regarding it as having the same force with -peUes, (See above, sub 
voc. Bagapates.) This, however, is scarcely possible. The form -phanes 
will represent the active participle, and give the sense of “protecting God,” 
t. c. his worship. — H. C. R. 

Barsines, mul. (Arrian) is probably the Zend root herez, “ resplendent,” with 
the appellative suffix -ifu^ 

Barzanes (Arrian) is the same root with a suffix-ana. 

Barzeetes (Q. Curt.) ] 

or, y is the participle fteres-an^, “ shining.” — P. 

Barsaeetes (Arrian) j 

Boges appears to be either Baga simply, as M. Oppert thinks (Joum. As. 
4"‘* 94rie, tom. xviii. p. 341), or the Zend heghdy Sanscr. hhagt, “for- 
tunate.” 

Bubares is probably from hhuy “the sacrificial fire "(Sanscr.), and hara, 
“ bearing.” Compare Zend fere, “ ferre.” The word would properly have 
been Bhumhara ; but the m has lapsed before the cognate labial. Bubares 
is “ the bearer of the sacrificial fire.” Compare Arteubares, which had 
probably the same meaning. — H. C. R. 

Cambyses (Old Pers. Kahujiya) is thought to be from the Sanscr. kab, “ to 
praise,” and t^V, “ a speaker ;” its signification, according to this view, is 
“ a bard.” — (R. Voc.) The ft in the Greek Kaftfivcrrif arises from the 
difficulty which the Greeks have always experienced in expressing the 
sound of a real B. Hence we have Smerdis and Merdis for Bardiya^ 
Megabyzus, Megadostes, Megasidres, for Bagahukhskay Bagadaushtay Baga^ 
ehitruy &c.‘ Hence too in Modem Greek we have such words . as (poftirpiKa 
for faiyricay Mirttf for Beiy and the like. 

Caspu. — The name of this people is thought to be derived from Old Pens. *u 
(which is the Sanscr. sw, the Zend Aw, and the Greek c^), “^d,” and 
oj^pOy a horse. — P. It may be doubted, however, whether tne initial letter 
would not in. that case have been x instead of ic. 

Choaspes (river) is the Old Persian word 'uvaspay which is found in an 
inscription at Persepolis, and is an exact equivalent of the Greek tHimroi. 
Its derivation from *w (= Aw), “ good,” and “ aj^,” may be regarded as 
certain. — ^R. Voc. 

Cohetes (Justin) is no doubt the Old Persian Gawmato, which would have 
been better rendered by Gomatus or Gomates. The word is equivalent to 
the Sanscr. gdmaty Zend gaomaty and means “possessing herds.” It is 
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derived from gao^ ** boe ” (which is the German kuh^ andonr cow')^ and the 
common euffix “ with ” or “ possessing.” — R. Voc. 

Cbanaspes is, perhaps, ** t)ossessing active horses,” from Sanscr. karin, 
“ active ” (compare Zepd kere, “ to do ”), and a^pa. 

Cyaxares (Old Pers. ^UvakBhatara) seems to be the comparative of 'Uvakh- 
sAa, in which we have the element V, “ good ” (compare Choctspes) joined 
with a root akMia^ which is perhaps the modern Persian akk$h^ SSanscrit 
akshan^ Zend arma, “ oculus.” The word would thus mean " l^eautiful- 
eyed,” or literally, ‘‘more Ixjautiful-eyed (than others).** Compare the 
name Of the father of Kai Khusru, who is called Siydmkhsh in Persian, 
Cyavarsna in Zend, i, e. “ black-eyed.” — ^R. Voc. 

Cyrus (Old Pers. KuPuak), This word ^as generally supposed by, the Greeks 
« to mean ** the sun ** (see Ctes. Pers. Exc. § 49 ; Plut. vit. Artaxerx. 
Etym. Mag. ad voc. Kdpor, &c.) ; that is, it was identified with th^ Sanscr. 
Surya^ Zend hware^ modem Persian khur. It is now suspected that this 
identification was a mistake, as the old Persian k never replaces the Sansc. 
8. The name is more properly compared with the Sanscrit Kuru^ which 
was ** a popular title among the Ariau race before the separation of^ the 
Median and Persian branches,” but of .which the etymology is unknov^. — 
R. Voc. 

DadaRses (Old Pers. Bddariihisli) is probably a reduplicated formation from 
the old Pers. darsh^ “ to dare,” which appears in Sanscrit as drish^ in Zend 
as darsh, and in . Greek as 6ap<r~€iv. — H; Voc. Dadarsea would thus retire- 
sent the Greek Thraso, Thraseas, or Thrasius.^ 

Darius, or DABi.fflus (Ctos.) is in old Persian Daryavuah, a form well repre- 
sent^ by the Hebrew Daryaveah^ and (if it be the true reading) 

by Strabo’s Aopia^/r. It does not appear to mean cither ip^drfg, ihe 
worker,” as Herodotus states, or fl>p6pipoSf the wise,” as Hesychius asserts, 
or TToXffUKis^ “ the Warlike,” as the author of the Etymologicum says. The 
root seems to be the old Persian ofar,” “ to hold ” or possess,” which 
is dere in Zend, dhfi in Sanscrit, and dar in modern Persian. The re- 
mainder of the word is thought to be a mere appellative suffix, elongated 
on euphonic grounds ; but no very satisfactory account can be given of it. — 
* R. Voc. 

Dahasfia, mtd, (Ctes.) is probably equivalent to the Greek 'hnroddpeia^ being 
formed from a root c2am, “ to subdue,” which is found in that exact form 
in Sanscrit, and appears in Greek as da/x-do), in Latin as cfom-o, in German 
as zUfim-en^ and in English as “ tame.’* The other element is the well- 
known ajrpa, “ equus.” — P, 

Datahes (Arrian) is perhaps the same as Madates, the two elements being 
merely transposed. Thus we have in Greek both Dorotheus and Theodorus. 
The word will mean on this hypothesis “ given by tlie Moon,” from ddta, 
the past narticiple of da, " to give,” and Mdha or AfaA, “ the Moon.” (See 
MadcUeaf) 

Datis is probably an adjectival form from da, and may compare with the 
Sanscrit dad«, ** apt to give, liberal.” 

Deiocbb is best regarded as the Zend dahdka mStdexis” which forms an 
element also in the name Astyages (q. vide). The Persian Dhohdk, 
Arabicised into Zokak^ represents this name^ or rather title. (See above, 
voL i. pr 331, note 

Euphrates (Old Pers. *Ufraia) is explained as either equivalent to the 
Sanscrit aurpratiui^ which corresponds to the Greek ad wXarvr (0.), or as 
formed from *«, “ good,”/m, the particle of abundance, and a suffix of 
attribution. Aocoi^ng to this latter explanation, the meaning of the word 
would be “ the good and abounding (riveO-** — R* Voc. 
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Qobabbs (Plin.). Pott sxigg^ts that Gobares is the Zend hovara^ Sanscr. 
sumra, “ valdo desidcrabilis ” (Forschung. p. Ixiv.). But this is very 
unlikely. At least there is no other known instance where the Greek y 
^places the Zend h and Sanscrit ». It inay be doubted whether Gobares 
is a man’s name at all. Pliny says he was the satrap who mode the great 

• canal (^Nahr-McdchaY But as that canal was made by Nebuchadneazar 
(Abyden. Fr. 9), and as its Semitic name was Chdbar (cf. Ezek. i. 1), it is 
tolerably clear that Pliny has given to an imaginary satrap^ what was in 
reality the appellation of the work ascribed to him. The Chobar was the 
“ great ” stream. Compare Heb. and the Cabiri, or “great gods ” of 
the PhoBnicians. 

Gobbyas (old Pers. Oatibaruva), Of this word various otyuiologies have 
been given. Pott (Forschung. pp. xxxv.-vi.) derives it from the Modem 
Persian khuh, “ pulcher,” and rwt, “ facies ; ” but this conjecture is open to 
many objections. Sir H. llawlinson suggests the Sanscrit “ speech/ 
and &ro, “ to say/’ regarding the meaning of the* wonl as “ a speaker ” 
(Voc." p. 135). M. Opi)ert makes the meaning “ bnll-browed/’ considering 
the elements to be the Zend gaOy Sanscrit po, “ bos ” or “ taums/’ and Zend 
hrvat, Sanscr; hrhu, “ superoilium.” (Joum, As. 4^“ S4rie, tmh. xviii. 
p. 353.) 

Gokates (vide Gometes). 

IIabpaoub is probably from an old Persian root akin to the Greek dpn*- in 
dpTfdCeiVf and the Latin mp- in rapere^ The adoption of the dpTrn, or dp- 

* irdyri, as the dynastic emblem of the llarpagi on the Lycian coins (sec vol. 
i, p. 250, note ^) seems to indicate this connexion. Tlie name is probably 
equivalent to the Greek dpn-a^. 

IIaustanes (Q. Curt.) is a name which aipjpears under many forms. It is pro- 
bably identical w-ith the Ostkanes of Pliny, the Ostanes of Tatiau, the 
Jfystanes of Herodotus, and even the Hi»ianes of Arrian. There can he 
little doubt that the second eleiftnt of the word is the Zend and Sanscrit 
tanu^ modem Pers. few, “ corpus,” which appears in Otmes^ ^Z’awyoxarces, 
&G. The first element is doubtful, but may comjmre with the modem 
Fers. khush^ “ good” — the name thus meaning “of good or strong body.” 
— P. (Compare Otanes ; and for the use of a mefix usinstcail of the 
ordinaiy ’ m, see Sir H. Bawlinson’s * Cuneiform luscrtetions/ vob i. pp» 
344, 345.) 

UiEBAMEKEB (Thucyd.) is piobolbly a Grecised form of a name derived from 
Sanscrit vairya (whence vir, virtus, &c.), “ noble, manly,” and “ 

“ mind,” as in AebaBmenes, Arsamenes, &c. 

Uydabneb (Old Per. Vidamay is said by M, Oppert (Joura. As. ut supra, p. 
•644) to signify “ a subduer.” He does not give any derivation, but I 
presume be intends to suggest the common Sanscrit prefix vv- and dhama^ 
from dh¥i^ “ to hold.” . 

Hymeab is perhaps the same with Immus (^schyl.). Both words may be 
compared with the hero Yima so often mentioned in the Zendavesta, who, 
as YimS-kMuieta (or Yima the brilliant), became in Persian romance 
DjemUd, Tlie etymology of the name is unknown, — V, 

IlYSTiBCHHES (iEschyl.) may be compared with ArtoehmeB^ the second elo- 
Dvent being the Zend “stmng,” while the first, which we have 

ali^y seen in Haustaneb, is us, used intensitively. 

Hystaspes (Old Pers. VuMaspo^ is ** the possessor.of horses,” from the Zend 
vista, participle of vW, to “acquire,” and (Zend agva) Sanscr. agpo, “a 
horse.*’ — B. and Br, 

VOL. III. 2 a 
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Iktafhreb (Old Peri. Vidafra\ or Tntafhbrkeb TOld Pers. Vid(tfT(ma\ is 
probably derived from S^nscr, vida ( =veda), “Knowledge ** (compare the 
Greek oida, €ttriais ; Lat. vidco)^ and pri^ “ to protect,” (Bee Arta- 
TiiimNEB.) The name therefore means “ protecting knowledge.” — 
U. C. K. 

IthamatbeS] is probably from the Old Persian vitha, which meant “ house ” 
or I or “ palace,” and mitrd or mithra^ “ a fWend,” as in Aspa- 

Ithamitres J mitras^ q. v. — 0. 

Madates (Q, Curt.) is “ given by (or to) ttie moon,” from old Persian Mdha 
or Tmi, “ the Moon.” (Compare Sanscr. masa, Zend maogha^mod. Pers. 
mah\ and ddta^ the participle of da^ “ to give.” — 0. and P. 

MAGiEUB (Pint.) is pro^bly only another form of Bagcsiis^ q. y. — 0. 

Mabdokius (Old Pers. Marduniya) has been thought to represent an adjective 
like the Motlcrn Persian in^niduch, which is “virilis, strenuus,” from the 
root merd or mard, “ vir,” which appears in Mardi, Amardi, Ariomardus, 
&c. — P. But it is more probably from the Sanscrit root mridh^ “ to hurt,” 
or “ kilV’ I'rora which is formed mridhin^ “ battle ; ” and thus the signi- 
fication of tiie name will be “ a warrior.” — H. C. K. 

Mardontes will also be from mrid\ with the adjectival suffix or -vani 
(see alK)ve, ad voc. Artaynta) ; and will have nearly the same meaning 
as Marduniya, — H. C. K. 

Masistes exactly renders the old Persian which is used- throughout 

the Inscriptions for “ a leader,” but which is etymological iy a sui)erlative 
^uivalent to the Zend maziata^ and the Greek pfytoros, “ greatest” — 

Maspii (a Persian trib^ Herod, i. 12«'5). In this name wc seem certainly to 
have the root agpa, “a hoi*8e.” (Bee vol. i. p. 344.) It is conjectured 
that the initial letter represents tlie Sanscrit r/jtA, “ great ” (Opix)rt), so 
that the Maspii -are “those who h^e big horses,” or ixjssibly “the Big 
Horses,” just as the HyVeani are “the Wolves,” the Persas “the Tigers,” 
the Medes “ the Snakes,” the Bacje “ the Dogs,” the Cushites “ the Eagles,” 
the Maka or Myci “ the Flies,” the Der bices “ the Wasps,” and the Aswas 
of the Paranas “ the Horses.” . 

. * /seem to be names formed from the root maz^ “great” 

Mazaces f Arrian) (compare Zend »ias, Sanscrit mahaty Greek pelC-av), which 

Maz^bus (Arrian) ap}M*ars again in Oromasdes, q. vide. Mazaces has the 

Mazabes Bcythic tenninatiob ka (supra, atl. voc. Ariages) ; Ma- 

> zeeus is like Bageeus, &c, 

Meg abates is perhaiw “enlightened by God ” (0.), from haga^ “ God,” and 
Sanscr. hhdtOy “ shone on,” past participle of fcno, “ to shine.” — H. C. B. 

Msoabazub . is probably “ a worshipper of God,” from haga^ “ God,” and the 
Sanscrit bhaj, “ venerari, colere.” 

Meoaotzos (Old Veraf Bagahukhsha) contains also the element haga, which is 
here joined with (Zend and Sanscr.) hahhahy “ doijare.” The name means 
“ God-given,” and is equivalent to Th^otus and^Theodoretus. — C. R. 

HBeABOSTBS (in Old Pers., probably Bagadauahta)^ from haguy “ God,” and 
daushtay which is found in the Behistun Inscription in the sense of 
“ friend,” would be “a lover of God,” the Greek 

Msqapakus appears to be a mere variant of the name which QuintuB Curtius 
gives as Bagophaneay q. vide. 

Mkoasidras is thought to r«|nre8en€ on Old PerBiau name BagackitrUy which 
would mean “ heaven-des^nded,” or “ of the seed of the Gods,” from haguy 
and chitra, “ e stirpe, ortus, satus,” — O. 
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Mshbedateb (Tacitus) is a late form of the name wliioh commonly appears 
as Mithridates^ or MitradatcR, — 0. (The JMitkra of the Achiemenian Per- 
sians became with tlicir desceiuL'ints first Mitray and then Mihr, Similarly 
chitra became eliehr^ as in the name Minuchehr» See Sir H. Hawlinson s 
Cuneiform Vocabulary, ad. voc. chitra.) 

MiTHiiENES (Q. Curt.)! seem to bu names formed from Mithra^ each with 

Mltuulnes (Arrian) | an ap^HiIlative suflix. (Comj>aro Atd'ints, Bagams^ 

MiTRifitrs (Aeiiopli.) ) &c.) 

MiTiiRAUSTios (Avriiiii) means “ worshipper of Mithras,” from MUhm^ and 
Zend “ to worship.”-r-0. (Comtxire Zend-«i;tjs^(/.) 

MlTuroATM® <0 Mithm ” (»ce vol. i. p. 201, note •). 

Mithrobarzanks (Arrian), from Mithra^ and hcrez^ “ resploiulent ’’—therefore 
“ resplendent as the Sun.” — P. (ComiKire Abtadarzaneh.) 

Mitrorates. (or less correctly Metrobatks, Xcn.), according to M. Oppevt 
(Journ. As. 4™* S^rie, tom. xix. p. 5Ii), sigiiities “ ciilightenea by 
Mithras,” from Mithra and Sanscr. bhdtuy shone on.” (Compare Meqa- 

BATBS.) 

Nabarzanes (Arrian) is tlioiiglit to be “ with new splendour, newly splendid,” 
fmm Zernl nava (Greek v«or, Latin novus\ “new,” and htrez^ “re- 
splendent.” — P. 

i 

Ociius (Pint.) is thought to be either from the. Zend vohu^ “rich” (0.), 
or from and a root resembling the Modern Persian khuj^ “temper” or 
“ disposition.” In the latter case the name would mean “ of a g(K)d dispo- 
sition, amiable.” — P.’ 

CEbarks was no doubt in old Persian ’ Uhara. Its signification is declared by 
Nicolas of Damascus, who renders it nya^dyytXop, It is therefore 
derived from (Zend Aw, Greek c5), “gotKl,” and bara (Zend Acre, Greek 
Latin ferre)^ our “bear.” Its exact signification is “ Ae bearer of 
gootl,” i. e, of good tidings. 

(Kobazuk is explainc<l as Vahynlxizmh^ “ strong-armed,” from vaftya^ which in 
Zend is “ sni)erior, better,” and hazu which is “ the arm.” — O. 

Oj^anes (Arrian) which in oM Pers. would be ’C'wiawtsA, is w'cll compared 
with tJic Greek EvfitPtjs (O.), to which it extujtly answers. 

Omatites (Athenteua) would undoubtedly have been in Old Persian ^Umartiya. 
It corresponds with the Greek Kvander, and, as the name ctf a man, pro- 
bably meant no more than “ brave ” “ manly.” It is applied to, Persia 

in the Inscriptions (11. Voc.), and then means “ having brave inhabitants.” 

Okmisdatbs (Agathias) is clearly from Ormtizd, a contracted form of the name 
of the great g«jd Oromastlcs or Awnvmxmld (see the next wonl), and ddJta^ 
the past participle of da, “ to give.” llie ancient form of the word would 
be Auramazdata^ and the signification “given to Onnazd.” 

Orosiasdes (Old Pers. Auramfizdd) has been variously derived, but is perha]« 
best regarded as composed of the thrt'e elements A%tm (Sanscr. amra\ 
from a««, “ life,” irntz^ which in Zend is “ great,” and dm (from da, “ to 
give ”), “ the giver ” — the whole word thus meaning “ the Great Giver of 
Life.” , 

Obxines (Arrian) is derived from M. Opperfc from varksha^ “a bear,” with R 
suffix -wa, as .in Athines, Mithrincs, &c. — O. 

Otaees (Old Pers. 'Utana) is from the Old Pers. V, Zend Am, Sanscr. 
well ” or “ good,” and tanu fZend and Sanscr.), “ the body.” ' Tho word 
thus signifies “ strong of body ’ (tvo-wfurros). — 1 . 

2 G 2 
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Otaspes is thought to he from the Sanscr. “ wind,” and “ a horse 
and the sense assigned to the word is ** Storm-horse ” (F.); butUiisis 
scarcely satisfactory. 

OxATHBEs (Diod. Sic.) is probably derived from the old Pers. *«, Zend A?/, 
“well, goocl,” and khshaihra^ which in Zend is “a king,” or “chief.” 
The word would have the sense of “ good lord.”— P. 


Pabetaceni (Median tribe, Herod, i. 101) are probably “ mountaineers,” from 
Sanscr. parvata^ “ a mountain,” with an ethnic suffix -kina, — 0. 

Pabysatis, mul, (Xen.), is conjectured to b^ from which is compaitjd 
with the Sanscr. pnru^ “ much,” and shitty which in Zend is “ land, earth.” 
Parysatis would thus be “ she who has much land.” — 0. 


Patiramphes may be “ lord of pleasure,” from patty “ lord,” and Zend rafnOy 
“ joy, pleasure.” 

Patizeithes is perhaps “powerful lord,” from patiy and Zend zyaty 
“ jwwerful.” 


PUABANDATES 

or 

PUEBEN DATES 


'lliis name, taken in conjunction with Phamabazus, and one 
or two others, suggests the notion, that the genius liahramy or 
VamhraTiy was known even to tj>e Acha*ineniau Persians. 
(See I’ott’s ‘ Forschungen,’ p, xlv.) He may have presideil 
< over the planet Mars, whose Arian title is otherwise unknown 
1 to us. In later times Ins name certainly appears in Varancs , 
Pharandatca must be comixired with Mithridates, Madates, 
Ormisdates, &c. ; and must bo explained as “given,” or 
“ dedicated to FamAran.” — H. C. Jl. 


Pharnarazus seems contain as its first clement the same name Varahrarty 
the second element being tliat which apjjears also in Megabaziis, viz. bhajy 
“ colcre, veuerari.” Its meaning is “ Worshijijier of Varahiun,*' 

PharnaCes. It is probable that frana — whatever its derivation, which was 
perhaps from fra ( = Sanscr, the jiarticle of abundance, and 9^^, “to 

lead ” — was used simply as an intensitivo, like aria. In ]’harnac«*s, ami 
again in Pharnuches, we have this element, with tlie Scythic guttural 
sufllx -ka, (Compare Artycas, and perhaps Artacasas.) The signification 
would be “ chief,” or " leaden” 


PiiARNAPATES (Justin) is'citlier from /mner in tensitive, andpaft, “lord” (com- 
pare Artapatas) ; or from Varaltran and the jiast participle of pay 
“ to protect.” In the one case it would mean “ excellent lord ; ” in the 
otlicr “ protected by yhrahran ” (Mars ?). 

PliARNASPEB is probably from the same/mwa intensitive, and cr^., with the 
meaning of “ having excellent steeds : ” or it may be simply from fra 
(±± pfxrj, the particle of abundance, and aspa, with n euphonic intcr|)0[^ ; 
in which case it would mean “ having many steeds.” 

Pharnazathber may compare with Arta-khahatra, the true form of Artaxerxes, 
The roots willbe/m^wt intensitive, and khaliotra (Zend khshaihra^sk “ king,” 
or “ warrior.” (Compare Artaxerxes.) 

PhabnucheS'Is perhaps only a variant of Phamates, q. vide. 

Fbradasmbnes (Arritfn) is probably from fradas = Zend fradaty “ liberal ” 
(which is itself from/m, the particle of abundance, andefa, “ to give ”), and 
imnas (= Greek fi€Pos\ as in AehemeneSy Arsamenes; &c. The word will 
thus mean “ liboral-miined.” 

PiiBADATBS (Arrian) is simply /rdlictf, “ liberal.” (Compare PhradabMEkes.) 
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Phbaobtbs (Old Pers. Fmwartish) contains certainly in its first syllable* the 
element /m, which is equivalent to the Greek irpo^, the Latin /)ro-,.and the 
German vcr-. The other root is thought to be a verb equivalent to the 
German wakrm in verwahrm (O.), which corrc«|)onils to the French gardei\ 
and the English ward. The meaning would thus be “ a protector.” 

pRBXABFES IS probably the same name with Pourusaf}^, the father of Zoro- 
aster. llio derivation of this latter word is undoubtedly from Zend pouru, 
Sanscr. puru^ abounding,” and oqm*, “ a horse ; ” and the meaning is, 
“ abounding in horses.” — 0. and 1*. 

Rheomitures (Arrian) is fairly enough explained as “ fond of splendour,” 
from the Zend raya^ “ splendour,” and mithra^ which has the sense of the 
Greek (pCXos.—O.. 

Roxaxa, mul, (Arrian), may compare with the Zend mz, “ splenderc,” and with 
tlie modem Persian i'tLshnd^ “ liicidus.” — P. 

Saptine, mul, (Q. Curt), is probably Septima, from tho Sanscr. aaptau^ 
" seven.” 

Sataspes may be translated ** hundred-horsed,*^ from Zend fata (ss= Greek 
c/carov, Latin centum)^ “ a hundred,” and asjor/, “ a horse.” — P. 

Satibarzaneb (Arrian) is thought to l>c derived from tho Sanscrit /rtif/, “mco,” 
or “ stock,** and “ Jerez,” as in HarsineSy Barziines^ cic. The name would 
thus signify “of splendid or illustrious race.** — P, 

Satropates (Q. Curt) is almost certainly from Old Pers. klinhairam^ “the 
crown” (sec Sir U. llawlinson’s Vocabulary, p. 115), and tho j>a8t 
}iarticiple of “to protect,** Tho name signifies “protected by the 
crown.” 

SiromitrAs is perhaps from the Zend grira^ “ lx?autiful,” and mltra, or mithra^ 
which corresj)ouds to the Greek The word might thus bo reuderecl 

by ^fAdxaXof. 

SisAMNEs 1 seem to be formed from the Zend giig^ “ liicerc,” with an 

SiSENES (Q. Curt.) I api)ellative suffix. 

SiTBATACHMES (Old Pers. Chitratcwhmd) signifies “ the strong leopard,” from 
chitra, a root found in Sanscrit with tlic sense of “ variegatus,” whence 
modern Pers, chLtar^ “ the leopard,*' and Zend takhma^ “ strong.” (Com- 
iwe Artochmks, and vide supra, vol. i. p. 345.) 

Smerdis (Old Pers. Bardiya) is prolxibly tho Zend herezya (compare Vcdic 
harhya)^ “ elevated, glorious.’* — O. 

Smerdomenes must be the above, with the addition of tho common element 
manas (= fi€uos), and will signify “ of elevated mind.” 

Spamitras (Ctes.) is cither for Jspamitras, “ fond of horses,” from a/tpa and 
mit/im, or else from spak (supra, vol. i. p. 202, note <), “a dog,” and 
mithmy “fond,” with the meaning “ fond of dogs.*’ — O. 

Spend AD ATES (Ctes.) is “ given to the Holy One,” from Zend uvenUiy or spentUf 
“ hdy,” and data, the i)ast j^articiple of day “ to give.” — li. C. IL 

Spitaces (Ctes.) is simply “ holy,” IVoni ^ta (jes spetita. See the next name), 
with the Scythic guttural termination, as in Arsaces, &c. 

SpitaAss (Ctes.^ is from the same root. It is a peculiarj|ly of Persian articu- 
lation to omit the nasal before the dental (see voL i. p. 553, note *), whence 
spenta becomes 9 pita in almost all the names wherein it occurs. S/pUadts 
is probably “ the Holy One yicesy' or “ has given.” ((Compare the Hebrew 
Nathanu^,) 

F*pitama8 (Ctes.), “'most holy,” is the superlative of speuta , — Br. (Compare 
Masistes.) 
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Spitamsnss (Arrian), holy temper,^ is formed from mento and fMfhm. 
— P. 

SPiTRoBATBa (Diod. ^ic.) is “ enlightened by the Holy One,** from spenta and 
hhdUay ** shone on,** the past participle of the Sanscr. bha, ** to shine.” 

Spithridates (Xenoph.) is probably a mere variant of Spendadates, ^ita 
having become spithri from tlie influence of the better known name of 
Mithridates. 

Stamenrs (Arrian), “ of steady mind,” is forined from the root sta^ “ to stand,” 
which runs through all the Indo-European langu^es, and manas (=^ i^tvos), 

“ the mind,” or “ temiwr.” (Compare Spitambnes.) 

Stbabcs (Justin) is probably the same as (phares, and is at least as near the 
original name, which was *Uham, (Stje (Ebareb.) 

Stbimithbes (Q. Curt.) is probably “ one who loves light,” from the Zend gug^ 
“ luoere,” and mithm^ or mitra^ “ fond of.” — 0. 

Tabalus is thought to come from the Zend fam, “ fortis,” and some root 
equivalent to the modern Peirs.ycZt*^, “ heros.” — (P.) But this etymology 
is very doubt&il. 

Taciimaspates (Old Pens. Taclmwk&pdM). contains evidently the root takhma-y 
“ strong,” which apiiears also in Artochmesy IVitan^tuc/imcs, &c. Its second 
element, ftadciy is probably the Sanscr. Zend “lord,” which is 
found with the soft instead of the hai*d dcnhil in padishah. The name will 
thus siguify “ the strong lord.” 

Tanyoxauces (CtcB.) is derived by M. Opiiert from Zend and Sanscr. ta 7 iUy 
“body” (compare Hausto-ts, OtmieSy &c.), and the old Persian vciz«r/rf«, 
“great, mighty,” which is so common in the Inscriptions (Journ. As. 4"*® 
S^rie, tom. xvii. p. 202). He translates the name “ fort de corps.” 

Teihpbs (Old Pers. Chisltpaish) is derived by Pott from the Zend tevtsfy 
“ strong ” (Forschung. p, lx.). But this view was put forth before the dis- 
covery of me native form of the name. Cfmhpaish is prolxibly from chishy 
“ hair,” the old Persian equivalent for the Sanscrit kiSy and modem Per- 
sian (/(Sy combined with the well-known element “to protect,” or 
“nouriah,” -isb bt^ing an attributive suflix. Q’he word would thus signify 
“ hair-nourishing,” or “ long-haired.” — II. Voc. 

Teribazub (Xenoph.), or Tiribasks (Plutarch), is composed of the two ele- 
lueuts 2fcr, or TiVy the Old Persian name for the planet Mercury (see vol. 
i. p. 625), and bhajy “vencrari, colere.” (Compare Abtabazus, Mega- 
bazus, &c 0 The name thus means “the worshipper of Mercury.” — 
H. C. R. 

Tebidates (AUlian) or Tiridates (Q. Curt.) will signify “ given,” or “ dedi- 
cated to Mercury.” Comiiaro Mithridateb, Phabandates, &c. 

Tigraees is probably “ an archer,” from fiym, with an attributive suffix. 
l^igra was in old Persian “ an arrow,” as is evident from the Nakhsh-i- 
Rustam Inscription, where the Sakd tigrakkudd are “ Scythian archers.” 

Tigris (Old Pers. r«V/m).— ^at the name of this rivef^ signified “ an arrow,” 
and that it was so csdled on account of its rapidity, is declared by various 
authors. (See among others Strab. xi. p. 529 ; Q. Curt. iv. 9 ; Plin^H. N. 
vi, 27.) The word iigray “ an arrow,” seems to come from the Sanscr. tijy 
“ to sharpen,” wqence Gk. Brjydh), a. t. X.-^R. Voc. 

TRiTANTJfiCBUEs scems to be “ strong as Tritan,” from Zend tahhmay “ strong,” 
and Tntan^ who, according to .the Arian traditions, divided the world 
between his three sons, Seim, IMr, and Erij. In Persian romance Trilan 
became Ftridun^ (See vol. i. p. 264, note ^) 
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Xa«bbitx 8 ^Old Pera. iTAcAa^Ar^a) k apparently from old Pers. kh^mm^ 
** empire, with a suffix -tto, which may be Compared with the Sanscr. par- 
ticiple it. The sense is ‘*one who has.obtained the empire.**'— Voo. 

XxBXES (Old Pers. Khshaydrshdi) is derived by Sir H, Hawlinson from khshaya^ 
a king **— a form which may have existed together with IMhaycUhiya^ 
and which is represented by the mi'tdern Persian sAaA — and ixnha 
(ss Sense, ani^ya) “venerable.** (Vocab. p. 120.) Benfey (Koilin- 
Bchriften, p, 79) and Oppert (Joum. As. 4“** Sdrie, tom. xix. p. 174) sug- 
gest khshaya and arsha, akin to the Sanscr. akhska and the Zend arsita, 
“ oculus.** Benfey renders the word Konig-Seher^. “ King-Seer Oppert 
ceil dominairice^ “ Ruling Eye.** 

Zabiabpes (Q. Curt.) is exactly equivalent to the Greek “ XpvfnTnroe” being 
derived from Zend zara, ** gold,** and oapa, “ a horse.’— P. It means 
probably “ having crec^m-^dloured horses.** 

Zathbaustes (Diod. Sic.) is the “ lord of camels,** from, khehatra ( = Zend 
khshathra)^ “ king,” or “ lord,” and ^anscr. ushtra^ Zend ustra^ “ a camel,” 

— P- . 

ZopYBUS seems to Ik) a very corrupted Greek form of the native Daduhya, 
which is found in the Behistun Inscription (Coh iv. Par. 18, 8). This 
last is a redupliciited form from da, “ to give,” and signifies (like Datis) 
“a giver.” — H. Cl R, 1 

Zoroasteb. — ^It is uncertain to what family of languages this word belongs. 
Sir 11. Rawlinson would seek its origin in the Semitic, and explain it as 
Ziru-'iahtar (comp. Hebrew jnt and rilPlB^y) “the seed of Ishtar,” or 
, Venus (Notes on the Early History of Babylonia, in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, vol. xv. p. 246. Bumouf and Brockliaus prefer to regard 
it as Arian, and explain it, the latter as ZamthrvMra, “ golden star,” the 
former a? Zarath-usti'a, “having yellow camels ” (VendUlad-Sade, p. 861). 
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ISSS^l. BoMHd^eEefotetlQttTsblee. 

II. Tabtes for oonvertinff Eitom of R JL. a«d NJP.D. 

^ into Errors of Longitude and Ediptie P.I). 

ISSTir— L Logarithms of Stnei and Ooetnei to OTerr Ten 
SefiondsofTime. 

— P* fwconverllng Sidereal into Mean Solar Time. 

ISSt.'-Gatalogne of 1439 Stare. 8#. 
1.84S.~L<mgieiideojtTa]eotia. 8s. 

1847.— Twelve Yean’ Catalogue of Stare. 14s. 

1861.— Maskolyne'a Led^r of Stan. Os. 

1858.-1. DoNcrtptloQ of the Transit Circle. Ss. 

It, Regiilai ions of the Rovid Observatory. 8s. 
iffiS.— Bosselw Refrsotlon Tables. 8»» 




1854.— I. Description of the Zemth Tube, 8s. 

11. 8U Years* Qatalwue of Stare. lOs. 

1866*— Description of the Qatvanio Apparatus at Greenwich Ob- 
sertasoiy. 8s. 


METEOEOLOOICAL OBSBRVA* 

TIONS. 1840 to 1847. Bcyalito. 60s. each. 

ASTRONOMICAL* MAGNETICAti, AND METEOROLO- 
GICAL OBSERVATIONS* 1848 fouid. Boyaldfo. SOs.each. 

ASTRONOMICAL RESULTS. 1848 to 1868. 4to. 

MAGNETIGAL AND METEOROLOGICAL RESULTS. 

184810 1888. 4to. 8s. each* 

REDUCTION OF THE 0BSERVATI0N8 OF PLANBTS. 

1750fol830. Royal4to. 60i. 

— — 

leia>0. 8 Vole. Boral4to. 60s.aaeh. 

... 1531 to 1861. 4to. 80s. 

BERNOULLI’S 8BROSNTENARY TABLE. London, tm, 4to. 


rURDAVEHTA ABISONOHIAB: 

amn taamoo or oommcmram mmu. quadbajixe. 

firi*n, ITIIB 4toi *f <y 

— — KEra oo or mymm Atagoimtauji saamv- 

uBMTt. zma^nrr. «t». s..u, 
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AoxiEALTir rvaiiCATions^otUinued, 

HUTTON’S TABLES OF THE PRODUCTS AND POWERS OF 
NUMBERS. 1781. Folio. 7s. 6U. 

LAX’S TABLES FOR FINDING THE LATITUDE AND LONGI- 
TUDE. 1821. 8ro. 104. 

LUNAR OBSERVATIONS M GREENWICH. 1788 to 1819. OoiftMrea 
with the Tables. 1821. 4to. 7«.6tf. 

MASKELYNE'S ACCOUNT OF THE GOING OF HARRISON'S 
WATCH. 1767. 4to. 2j.6i. 

MATER'S DISTANCES of the MOON'S CBNTBB from the 
PLANETS. 1822, 3«.; 1823, 44. 3i. 182i to 1835, 8vo. 44. each. 

THEORIA LUN41 JUXTA SYSTEMA NEWTONIANUM. 

4to. 

TABULAa MOTUUM SOLIS ET LUNA 1770. 4to. 5 j . 

ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE AT GOT- 
TINGEN, ffiom 1756 to 178L 1886. Folio. 7r.6rf. 

NAUTICAL ALMANAC^ ftom 1767 to 1868.. 8vo. 2». U each. 

- SELECTIONS PROM THE ADDITIONS 

ap to 1812. 8VO. 6 *. 1HSL54. 8vo. 64. 

- SUPPLEMENTS, 1888 to 1833, 1837 and 1838. 

^ 8to. 84. each. 

^ TABLE requialte to be need with the N.A. 

1781. 8ro. 54. 

POND'S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS. ISU to 1885. 4to. lit. 
each. 

RAMSDEN'S ENGINE for Dirim.Ha Matbxmatioal IsrsTavMKVTe. 
4to. 54. 

ENGINE ftir Dxnoiyo Stbaiokt LnrM. 4to. U. 

SABINE’S PENDULUM EXPERIMENTS to DttTaBMixa m Fxoviub 
or T8B Eabtb. 1825. 4to. 404. 

SHEPHERD'S TABLES loir CoRBSOTUto Ltnram DwrAVCie. 1772. 
Royal 4to» Sla. 

TABLES, GENERAL, of the MOON’S DISTANCE 

from the SUN, and 10 STARS. 1787. Folio. 54.?6i. 

TAYLOR’S SEXAGEKMAL TABLE. 2780. 4to. 16#. 

TABLES OF LOGARITHMS. 4to. 87. 

TIARK'S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS for the Lohoitl'dk 
ofMADSiaA. 1822. 4to. 64. 

CHRONOMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS ftr Duibumom 

of .LoKoiTuni between Doveh, PoimiouTB, and Falmouth. 1888. 

4to. Sf. 

VENUS And 3UPITER: QnesifATXOMf of, eompared wllb the Taeum. 
XewloR,lS83. 4to. S». 

WALESA AND BATLY'S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
1777. 4to. Sl4. 

WALES* REDUCTION OF ASRMpNOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 
MAI»1 V fUl Bouthemi USBmuu* 17S(1-4771. 178R dto. 
lBr.6di 

BABBAai!i*S (Chabiib) Boonomj of Hiehinocy and MsRofitetareB. 

JbwtbSSBtOa. FeepkS^o. Sb* 

Btflootoi SR iha XMoBm of ScSomos IR finglasdf 

andonieneofitiaCeuiM. Oto. TaSiL 
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BABBAULDB {Hb&) Hymns in Prose for OhUdrem With 112 

‘ Orlglnel Dealgos. Smell 4to. 6«. 

BABBOW'S (SiB Jobh) Autobiographical Memoir, including 
Beilectiona, Obaervailona, and Reminiaoeneoe at Home and Abroad. 
From Early life to Advanced Age. Portrait. 8vo. ie». 

Voyages of Discovery and Besearoh within the 

I Aretle Keglona, ftom 1818 to the preaent time. 8vo. 15r. 

' Life and Voyages of Sir Francis Drake. With nume* 

roua Original Letters. PoHtSvo. 2«. 

BATES’ (H. W.) Bccords of a Naturalist on the liivcr Amazons 

I during eleven years oi Advenicre aud Travel. SAiond Sditioa, lllus- 

tratious. Post 8vo. Via. 

I BKSS AND FLOWER3. Two SwajB. B^r Bev. Thomas James. 

Reprinted from tiie Quarterly Review.’* Feap. 8vo. 1«. each. 

i * 

I BELL’S (Sir CnaRiiBs) Mechanism and Vital Endowments of the 
Hand as evincing Design. Sixth Edition. Woodcuts. FostBvo. t»F. 

; BERTHA’S Journal during a Visit to her Uncle in England. 

I Containing a Variety of Interesting and Instructive Information. Seventh 

EdtUion. Woodcats. 12mo. 

I BIBOH’S (Samusl) lliatoiy of Ancient Pottery and Porcelain ; 

i Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, andEtruacan. With 200 llluBtrH< 

! ttooe. 2Vola. MedliunSvo. 42t. 

* BLUNT’S (Rrv. J. J.) Undesigned Coinoidences in the Writings of 

the Old and NewTestament, an Argument of their Veracity : containing 
* the Books of Moses, Historical and Propbetieal Scriptures, and the 
Gospels and Acts. SthSditim. PostSvo. ds. 

History of the Church in the First Thiue Centuries. 

nirdAWlimi. PostSvo. 7s. Sd. 

Parish Priest; His Duties, Acquirements and Obliga- 

tions. Fourth EdUion, PostSvo. 7f.6ciL 

Lectures on the Bight Use. of the ^rly Faihers. 

Seeond Edition, 8 to . 15e, ^ 

^eimoiHi Preached to a Cmmiiy Ooagiegation. 

SeeendEiUUm. 8Vol8,^ PostSvo, 7«.M.esah. 

Esiejs on varieus 8uhieoti> 8 to, 12«. 

BISSET’S (Anoiuiw) History of Eiiglaiid dutihijg tiie Interregnum, 

from the Death of Charles 1. to tbs Battle of Dunbar, 1048-60. Chiefly 
from the MSS. in the State Paper Oftee. 8vo. 16». 
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BLAKIST0N*3 (Capi.) Narrative of tbo Expedition sent to ex- 
plore the Upper Waters of the YaTig>TBze. llUistratioBs. 8vo. IHn. 

BLOMFIBLD'S (Bishop) Memoir, -witk SoJections from his Corre- 

epondence. By his Bon. 2iul JMition. Portrait, post Svo. 12«. 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYKR. Illastrated with Coloured 
Borders, laltiat Letters, and Woodcuts, A new edition. 8to. IBs. 
cloth ; Sis. 6d. calf; St's, moittcco. 

BORROW*S (Ghorob) Bible in Spain; or the Journeys, Adventures, 
and Imprisonments of an £nidti<hiuan in an Attempt to circulate tiie 
Sorlptnres in the Peninsula. SVoIs. PostBvo. S7«.; or Aputeriftlttfoii, 
16mo, da 6d. 

— Zlncali, or the Gipsios of Sp^; their Manners, 

Customs, Religion, and Language. XVols. PostBro. 18#.;or /bpntor 
JSditian, 16mo, 3«. 6d. 

Lavengro ; The Scholw— The Gipsy-Hind the Priest. 

Portrait. SYols. PostBvo. 30s. 

Romany Rye; a Sequel to Lavengro. Second 

JBdilion, 2 Vole. PostBvo. 21s* 

BOSWELL’S (Jambs) Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Includ- 
ing the Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by Mr. Cnoasa. Portraits. Royal 
Bvo. 10«. 

BRACE’S (C. L.) History of the Races of the Old World. Designed 

as a Mauust of Ethnology. Post Bvo. 9 a. 


BRAY’S (Mrs.) Life of Thomas Siothard, RA. With Personal 

Remini scenoes. Illustrated with Portrait and 60 Woodcuts of his 
chief works. 4to. 

BREWSTER’S (Sib David) Martyrs of Science, or the Lives of 
Oalilco, Tycho Drshe, and Kepler. Jiburth EditUm, Fcap. Bvo. 4s. 6d. 

More Worlds than One. The Creed of the Philo- 

sopher snd the Hope of the Christian. Eighth MdUion, Post Bvo. 6t. 

— StereoBcopO : its History, Theory, Consiruction, 

and Application to Ihe Arts and to Education. Woodcuts. 12mo. 
6s. 6d. 

Kaleidoscope: its History, Theory, and Construction, 

with its applloatlon to the Fine and Usefhl Arts. Edition, 

Woodcuts. Post Bvo. 6s. 6<l. 

BRINE’S (Capt.) Narrative of theRisoand Progress of the Taeping 

Bebellion in China. Plans. Post Bvo. 10s. €d. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION REPORTS. Svo. York and Oxford, 

18B1-88, 13s. Bd. Cambridge, lB88,l2s. 

1886,^. 6d. Bristol, im, 12s. T 
1888L16S. Birmingham, IW. lBs.| 

1841, 13s. 6i. Manchester, 1842, 1C 

BOs. Cambridge, 1846^ IBs. ^othampton, l^i6s. Oxford,! 

Swansea, 184^ ds. Blnoingl ' * 

1851. 16s* ed, Belfast,18&2, 

Olaagow,1866,16s.; Chelts ^ 

186M0S. Abmdcen, 1860, 16s. Oxford, 1860, 26s, Manohestor, 1861, 
16s. Cambridge, 1832, 80s. Reweaatte, 186K 
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I. OOLDBMITU'S WORKS. Edited by Fktbii Cunhimobax, F.S.A. 

Vignettes. iVoIs. 20^. I 

II. OIBBOirS DECLINE AND FALL OF TUB ROMAN EMPIRE. | 

Edited by Williax Smith, LL.b Portrait and Maps. 8 Vole. 60«. I 

III. JOHNSON^S LIVES OF TUB ENGLISU POETS. Edited by P*T» j 

CnsMtiiaHAM, F.S.A. 8 Vols. Sh 2 ». 6 / 1 . I 

IV. BVBON’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, xltR Notes. 8 vols. 4Si. \ 

In JPreparatlon, ! 

WORKS OF POPE. With Life, Introductions, and Notes, by Rav. Whit- | 

WKLL El WIN. Portrait. ! 

HUME'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Edited, with Notes. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF SWIFT. Edited by John FoRaTUii. 

BROUGHTONS (Lord) Journey throngh Albania and other ^ 

Prorlncea of Turkey in Europe and Asia, to Constantinople, 1800—10. j 

Third Bdiiion, lllustraUAns. 2 Vols. 8vo. 80«. ! 

VieltB to Italy. Zrd Edition^ 2vola. PostSvo. 18s. ! 

BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN OF NASSAU. By an Old 

Man. Sixth £dUUm, 16 ino. 5t. | 

BUNTAN (Jons) and Oliver Crc^well. Select Biographies. By ! 

Robbbt Soutbky. Post 8vo. 2«. j 

BUONAPARTEB(Nafoi.kox) Conhdential Correspondence with his 

Brother Joseph, sometime King of Spain. Second Sdition, 2 toIh. 8vo. > 


BURGON’S (Rev. J. W.) Memoir of Patrick Fraser Tytler. j 

Second Sdition. Post 8to. 9s. i 

Letters from Rome, written to Friends at Home. 

Dhistrations. FSst Sro. 129 . 

BURN’S (LxBirT.-CoiN) French and English Dictionary of Naval 

and Military Teehaical Terms. S'cmrth JSdithn, Crown Svo. 15«, 

BURNS* (Robkm) Life. By Johk Gibson Loouabt. Fifth 

Edition. Feap. Sro. St. 

BURR'S (G. D.) instmotions in Practical Surveying, Topogra- 

phieal Flan Drawing, and on sketching groond without Inatrumenta. 

Pbnf lA Edition. Woodcota. Foatavo. fa g 

BUTTKANB LEXILOGUS; a Oritietd Examination of the 

Meaning of numetona Greek Words, chlf^ in Uomer and Hesiod. 
Tienalttedby ReT..J. R.FiiBLAiut. I^EEtimL Svo. ISa. 

BUXTON'S (Sir Fowbu) Memoirs. WHh Setcetiona ISrom his 
Coixespondeoce. By bSa Boil’ Portrait JUtt Edition, 8vo. 16». 
AMdpedEdttion,TM3nit Feap.8T0^ Sn 6d 
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Life, Letters, and Journals. By Tuomas Moobb. 

Portraits. Royal 6 to. 9«. 

Poetical Works. Portrait. C Vols. Svo. 4.'>s. 

Poetical Works. Plates. 10 YoU. Pcap. 8 to. 80s. 

— Poetical Works. 8 Vols. 24mo. 20». 

Poetical Works. Plates. Royal Svo. 9«. 

Poetical Works. Portrait. Crown Svo. Cs. 

Ghilde Harold. With 80 RngraTingt. Small 4to. 21s. 

— Childe Harold. With 80 Vignettes. 12ino. 6s. 

Childe Harold. 16mo. 2e. dd» 

• Childe Harold. Vignettes. 16mo. Is, 

— Childe Harold. Portrait. 16mo. 

— Tales and Poems. 24mo. 2s. 6tf. 

.. . Hiscellaneous. 2 Vols. 24mo. 5e. 

Dramas and Plays. 2 Vols. 24mo. 6s. 

Don Juan and Beppo. 2 Vols. 24mo. 6s. 

Beauties. Selected from his Poetry and Prose. Portrait, 

Fesp. 8vo. 3# . Od. 

CARNARVON'S (Loan) Portugal, Oallicla, and the Basque 
ProrlnoM. From Notes made during a Journey to those Countries. 
SnirdMdition, Postavo. 3s. 80. 

— Recollections of the Dmscs of Lebanon. With 

Notes on tboir Religion. Third JEdUwn. Post Svo. 6s. 8d. 

CAMPBELL’S (Loan) Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers 
of the Great Seal of England. From tho Earliest Times to the Death of 
Lord Eldon In 1888. JUmrth JEditim. 10 Vole. Crown Svo. Sv.eaeb. 

Lives of the Chief Justices of England. From the 

Nonnaa Conquest to the Death of Lord Tenferden. SeeendJtiiMon. 
SYole. Svo. 43«. 

Shakimeare’s Legal Acquirements Considered, 

8vo. 6f.6d. 

Life of Lord Chancellor Bkeon. Pcap. Svo. 2s. 6<f. 

(Qsoaai) Modem India, A Sketch of the System 

of Civil Government. With some AoeOhut of the Natives and Native 
Institutions. Second JUMfin. Svo. ids. 

— India as it may Ima Aja Outline of a proposed 

Government and FoUey.' five. Its, 

—— (Taos.) Bhort lives of the British Poets. With an 
Essay on l^llahPoetiy. Post Svo, 3s. 6d. 

CALLCOTTS (liADv) Little Arthur’s History of Ragland. 
IBOtA T/ioutand, With 80 Woodcuts. Feap.Svo. 2s, 6d, 
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GATHCART’S (Si» OflOBOs) Commentariee on the War in Rnraia 

and Qermanj, 1812-18. Plane. 8ro. lie. 

CAVALCASELLE aho CROWE’S New. History of Painting in 

Italy, from the Second to the Sixteenth Century, from recent ra- 
Rearenee In tho A^iItob, as well as fifem personal Inepoctlon of the 
Works of Art in that Country. With 70 lUustratlons. Vois. I. and II. 
8ve. 42e. 

Notices of the Lives and Works 

of the Early Flemish Painters. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12e. 

CHAMBERS* (Q. P.) Handbook of Descriptive and Practical 

Astronomy. IlluRtrations. FostSyo. 12e. 

CHARMED ROE (Tbb) ; or. The Story of the Little Brother and 

Sister. By Otto Specktxr. Plates. 16mo. 6e. 

CHURTON’S (Abchdkacom) Gongora. An Historical Essay on the 
Age of Philip III. and IV. of Spain. With TranBlations. Portiait. 
2 Vois. Small 8vo. 16«. 

• CliAUSEWITM (Cam Voh) Camp^gn of 1812, in Rnwio. 

Truukted flnwi the Oamui bf Load ELiiaKira. Map. Syo. 10a. M. 

CLIVE*S (Loan) Life. By Rbv. G. R. Glbio, M. A, Post 8vo, 3d. 6rf. 
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COLCHESTER (Tna) PAPERS. The Diary and Correspondence 
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;802-18l7. Edited by His Sof. Portrait. 8 Vois. Sro. 42». 

COLERIDGE’S (Samubl Taylob) Table-Talk. Fourth Fdition, 

Portrait. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 

COLONIAIj lilBRABT. [S«e Horn, md CoIonU Idbrorf.] 
COOK’S (Bov. Canon) Semona Preached at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, 

and on Special Ooeaslons. Sro. Os. 

COOKERY (ModkbwDombstio). Founded on Prinolples of Economy 
end Praetleal Knowloto, and adapted for Private Families. By a 
Lady. JTew XHtim, Yroodcuta. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

CORNWALLIS (Tbx) Papers and CorreBponddnee during the 

Amerlean War,<~Adminlstrattons In Indla,->TJnlon with Ireland, and 
Peaoe of Amiens. Edited hy CoabiiSB Boss. Soemd Edition. 8 Vole. 
Bvo, SSs. 

COWPBR*8 (Mabt Covbtbss) Diary while Lady of tho Bedchamber 
to Caroline Princess of Wales, 1714—20, ^eond Edition. Portrait. 
Svo. XOf. 6d. 

CRABBE*S (Rav. Gbobqb) Lifri Letters, and Jonmals. iBy hisSov. 

Portrait, Feap. Svo. 8r. 

Ufe and Poetieal Works. Plates. 8 Yols. Fcap. 

Sto. 1^ 

... — and PoeU^ Works. Plates. Royid 8ve. 7a. 
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CROKER’S (J. W.) ProgresiiTft Geography for Children. 

I 18mo. U.Bd, , 

I Stories for Children, Selected from the llistoij of 

England. JPiftaentk JScUtum^ Woodeutg. 16mo. 34. 6d. 

Bosweirs Life ^ of Johnson. Including the Tour to 

the Hebrides. Portraits. Royal 8ro. IO4. 

I Essays on the Early Period of the French Revolution. 

I 8ro. 154. 

j „ Historical Essay on the Guillotine. Pcap. 8vo. 1«. 

CROMWELL (Olxvsr) and John Bunyan. By Robxri Soutbit. 

Post 8vo. 84. 

' CSOWE’S AKB C A VALCASEIiLE'S Notices of the Early FlemUh 

I Painters ; their Lives and Works. Woodeuts. Post 6vo. I84. 

i * History of Painting in Italy, 

\ fVom 3nd to 10th Century. Derived from Historical Keseundies as well 

as Ingpeetlon of tbo Works of Art in that Country. With 70 llliis- 
I tratlons. Vole. X. and JI. 8vo. 424. 

, CUNKIKGHAM'S (Ailiit) Poems and Bongs. Hoar first col- 
lected and arranged, with Biographical Notice." 24mo. 24. Bd. 

CURETON (Riiv, W.) Remains of a very Ancient Recension of 

j the Four Gospels in Syriaes, hitherto unknown in Europe. Discovered, 

Edited, and Translated. 4to. 244. 

CURTIIFS* (Professor) Student's Greek Grammar, for the use of 
! Colleger and the Upper Forms. Translated under the Author’s tevi- 

I Sion. Editod by Dr. Wu. HniTir. PostSvo. 74.6ft. 

Smaller Greek Grammar for the use of the Middle and 

Lower Forms, abridged from tbo above. 12mo. 3^. Ort. 

I First Greek Course; containing Deleoius, Exercise 

' Book, and VocabnIarie.s. 12tuo. 3#. (kl. 

CURZON’S (Hox. Robert) Jlkkwik xmd Erberoum. A Year on 
the Frontiers of Russid; Turkey, and Persia. Third Edition. Wood- 
cuts. PostSvo. 74. 6<l. 

GUST'S (Gxeeral) Annals of the Wars of tho 18th k Idtb Centuries. 

0 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 64. each. 

• Lives and Characters of the Warriors of All Nations who 

have Commanded Fleets and Anuioe bsforo tho Eaeniy, 8vo. 

I DARWIN'S (Charles) Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History of the Countries visited during a Voyage round the World. 

; Postsio. 34. 

— Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection ; 

or, the Preservation of Favoured Raeee In the Straggle fbr Life. Poet 
8vo. 144. 

j Fertilisation of Orchids through Insect Agency, and 

t aa to the good of Intercrossing. Woodeots. Poet 8vo. 84. 

; DAVIS'S (Nathan) Visit to the Ruined CHties of Nomidia and 

Carthaginla. IllustraUoriS. Svo. I64. 

I DAVY'S (Sia HvimiRT) Consolations tn Travel; or. Last Days 

of a Philosopher. Edition, Woodeuts. Feap. dvo. St, 

Salmonia ; or, Days of Fly Fishing. Fourth Ediiion, 

WbodenU. F€ap.8vo, Ce, 
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Fcap. 8vo. 7«. Oil 
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DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Pounded on Principles of 

Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. ! 

Now JSditUm, Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. 6s. j 
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Military Bridges, and the Passages of Rivers in 
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DRAKE’S (Sib Fbavozs) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 
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